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OF     POETRY. 

CHAPTER     I. 

SECT.    III. 

nird  age  of  the  Latin  poetry, 

I  HAVE  already  faid,  that  this  third  age  of 
Latin  poetry  began  about  the  middle  of  Tibe- 
rius*s  reign.  Some  of  the  poets,  of  whom  I  fhall 
foon  fpeak,  might  be  ranked  amongll  thofe  of  the 
befl  age,  to  which  they  are  very  near  both  in  time 
and  merit.  It  is  however  believed,  that  there  is 
fome  difference  difcernible  in  them. 

Vol.  III.  B  SENECA. 
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SENECA. 

Of  the  ten  Latin  tragedies  that  have  been  col* 
levied  and  publifhed  together  under  the  name  of 
Seneca,  it  is  generally  enough  agreed,  that  the 
fined  were  written  by  the  celebrated  philofopher. 
Lib. 9. c.  2.  who  was  Nero's  preceptor.  The  Medea  is  believed 
to  be  undoubtedly  his,  becaufe  Quintilian  quotes 
a  paflage  from  it,  to  which  he  adds  his  name. 
There  are  fome  particular  reafons  alfo  for  afcribing 
the  CEdipus  to  him.  Mr.  Le  Fevre  finds  too 
much  of  the  declamation  and  the  fchools  in  the 
Agamemnon,  Troas,  and  Hercules.  Others  how- 
ever beheve,  that  the  Troas  and  Hippolytus  are 
really  his :  but  that  the  Agamemnon,  Hercules 
furens^  Thyeftes,  and  Hercules  CEtaeus,  are  either 
Seneca  the  father's,  or  fome  other  unknown  author's. 
As  to  the  Thebais  and  Odavia,  they  are  thought 
entirely  unworthy  of  Seneca's  genius  and  eloquence. 
And  it  is  certain  that  the  latter  was  not  writ  till 
after  the  death  of  Seneca,  and  even  of  Nero. 

P  E  R  S  I  U  S. 

Persius,  (Aulas  Perfius  Flaccus)  a  fatyric  poet 
in  the  reign  of  Nero,  was  born  at  Volaterr^,  a 
city  of  Tufcany.  He  was  of  the  Equeftrian  or- 
der, and  related  and  allied  to  perfons  of  the  firft 
rank.  He  lludied  till  twelve  years  old  at  Volater- 
r«,  and  afterwards  at  Rome  under  the  gramma- 
rian Palasmon,  the  rhetorician  Virginius,  and  a 
Stoic  philofopher  named  Cornutus,  who  conceived 
a  particular  friendfliip  for  him,  and  with  whom  he 
always  lived  in  the  greatefl:  intimacy. 

This  poet  was  of  a  very  gentle  and  humane  dif- 
pofition,  very  friendly  and  obliging  to  his  relations 
and  acquaintance,  and  extremely  regular  in  his 
manners  and  condncl:.    In  his  fatires  he  often  cen- 
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fures  the  faults  of  the  orntors  and  poets  of  his  time, 
without  fparing  Nero  himfelf : 

Auriculas  afini  *  qiiis  non  hahel  ? 

We  read  there  alfo  thefe  four  verfes,  which  are 
believed  Nero's,  and  which  he  cites  as  an  example 
of  the  tumid  or  bombaftic  ftile : 

Torva  Mima  Hon eis  impkrunt  cornua  bcmlis^ 
Et  raptum  vitulo  caput  ahlatura  fuperho 
Baffaris^  ^  lyncem  M^enas  flexura  corymhis 
Evion  ingeminat :  reparabilis  adjonat  Echo. 

Boileau  juftifies  himfelf  by  this  example  :  "  Let 
*'  Us  examine  Perfius,  fays  he,  who  wrote  in  the 
**  reign  of  Nero.  He  does  not  confine  himfelf  to 
*'  ridiculing  the  works  of  the  poets  of  his  time;  he 
"  attacks  the  works  of  Nero  himfelf.  For  every 
*'  body  knows,  and  Nero's  court  knew,  that  the 
*'  four  verfes  i'or'ua  Mimalioneis,  &c.  which  Perfius 
"  rallies  fo  feverely  in  his  firft  fatire,  were  Nero's. 
*'  However,  we  do  not  find  that  Nero,  all  Nero 
*'  as  he  was,  infli6led  any  punilhment  upon  Per- 
"  fius  :  that  tyrant,  the  enemy  of  reafon,  and  ina- 
*'  moured,  as  all  know,  of  his  own  works,  was 
''  however  fo  much  a  gallant  man,  as  to  under- 
"  (land  raillery  in  refpedl  to  his  verfes,  and  did 
"  not  believe  the  emperor,  on  this  occafion,  ought 
*«  to  take  upon  himfelf  what  concerned  the  poet." 

The  work  of  Perfius,  in  which  refined  morality 
and  a  wonderful  fund  of  fenfe  diftinguiflied  them- 
feives  every-where,  though  of  no  great  extent,  has 
acquired  him  great  glory,  and  a  glory  of  the  mod 
folid  kind,  fays  Qiiinciiian  :  Midtiim^  isf  ver^  g/c^ 
riJe,  quamvis  ttno  libro^  meruit  Ferfius.  It  muft  how-* 
ever  be  owned,  that  the  obfcurity  w^hich  prevails  in 
his  fatires,  exceedingly  diminifhes  their  merit.  This 
made  a  certain  perfon  fay,  that  fince  Perfius  w^ou!d 

*  h  isfaid  he  -ivrotr,  atjirf,  Auriculas  ailiu  IJvlida  rex  habet. 

'  B  2  not 
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not  be  nnderilood,  he  would  not  underfland  hi.Ti»" 
Si  non  vis  intelligi^  nee  ego  volo  te  intelligere. 

He  died  at  only  twenty-eight  years  of  age,  in  the 
62d  year  of  our  Lord,  which  was  the  8ch  year  of 
Nero's  reign.  In  gratitude  to  his  mafter  and  friend 
Cornutus,  he  left  him  his  Ubrary,  which  confided 
of  feven  hundred  volumes,  a  very  confiderable  one 
in  thofe  days,  with  a  great  fum  of  money.  Cor- 
nutus accepted  the  books,  but  gave  the  money  to 
the  heirs  of  Perfius,   who  were  his  fillers. 

J  U  V  E  N  A  L. 

I  antedate  the  time  of  Juvenal  here,  in  order  to 
join  thofe  two  Satiric  poets  together. 

Juvenal  (Decimiis^  or  Decius  Junius  Juvcnalis) 
was  of  Aquinum  in  the  kingdom  of  Naples.  He 
lived  at  Rome  about  the  end  of  Domitian's  reign, 
and  even  in  Nerva's  and  Trajan's.  He  acquired 
great  reputation  by  his  fatires,  of  which  fixteen  are 
come  down  to  us.  He  palTed  the  greateil  part  of 
his  life  in  the  exercifes  of  the  fchools,  where  he  was 
famous  for  being  a  vehement  declaimer  : 

Juvenal,  eleve  dans  le  cris  de  TEcole, 
PoufTa  jufqu'a  1'  exces  fa  mordante  hyperbole. 

Boileau, 

He^  bred  in  bawling  fchools  debate  to  wage^ 
Pujh'd  to  excefs  his  hyperbolic  rage, 

Julius  Scaallger,  who  is  always  fingular  in  his 
fentiments,  prefers  the  force  of  Juvenal  to  Horace's 
fimplicity.  But  all  people  of  good  tafte  agree,  that 
the  declamatory  and  bitter  genius  of  Juvenal  is 
much  inferior  to  the  natural,  delicate,  and  refined 
fimplicity  of  Horace's  fatire. 
Vet.juvcR.  In  his  feventh  fatire  he  had  ventured  to  attack 
the  comedian  Paris,  whofe  power  was  enormous  at 
ourt  ,  and  who  beftowed  all  offices  both  civil  and 
military : 

-      Jlk 
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Ille  &  militice  multis  largllur  honorem^ 
Semeftri  vatum  digit os  circumligat  auro^ 
^cd  non  dant  procereSy  dcibit  hijirio. 

The  prond  comedian  did  not  furfer  fo  ofFenfive  an 
attempt  without  relenting  it.  He  caufed  Juvenal 
to  be  banifned  into  Egypt,  by  fending  him  thither 
to  command  a  body  of  troops  incamped  at  the  ex- 
tremity 'jf  that  country.  After  Domitian's  death  he 
returned  to  Rome,  where  he  remained,  as  is  judged 
from  fome  of  his  fatires,  till  the  reign  of  A.drian. 

It  is  believed  that  Quintilian,  who  made  it  his 
rule  not  to  name  any  living  author,  means  Juvenal, 
when  he  fays,  that  there  are  fatiric  poets  of  his 
time  well  worthy  of  efreem,  and  who  will  one  day 
be  very  famous  :  Sunt  clan  hoditquc  &  qui  olim  no-  Lib.  lo. 
minahuntiir .  ^-  '• 

It  were  to  be  wifhed,  that,  in  reproving  the  man- 
ners  of  others  with  too  much  feverity,  he  had  not 
fhewn,  that  he  himfelf  was  void  of  modelly  \  and  that 
he  had  nar  combated  vices,  m  a  manner  that  rather 
teaches  the  pradlice,  than  infpires  the  horror,  of  them. 

L  U  C  A  N. 

Luc  AN  {M.  Annam  Lucanus)  was  Seneca's  ne- 
phew. The  moll  celebrated  of  his  works  is  his 
Pharfalia^  in  which  he  reiates  the  w^ar  of  Csfar 
and  Pompv?y.  He  abounds  with  fine  thoughts, 
and  there  is  great  fpirit  and  vivacity  in  his  itile  : 
but  Quintilian  thinks  him  radier  to  be  reckoned 
amopgft  the  orators  than  the  poets  :  Lucanus  ar-  Qnlnt. 
dens,  ^  concitatusy  ^  Jaitcnhis  clarijjimus  \  Cs?,  ^/i-^°-<^*i< 
dicam  quod  Jenito^  magis  oratoribus  qumn  poetis  annu- 
merandus.  To  equal  Lucan  with  Virgil,  as  fome 
are  willing  to  do,  is  not  exalting  Lucan,  but  fhew- 
ing  little  difcernment.  We  may  however  fay  of 
him,  that,  if  years  had  ripened  LiKan's  genius, 
who  perhaps  was  not  twenty -fix  when  he  died,  and 
a  de  d  Virgil's  judgment  to  his  fire  and  fublimity,     . 

B  3  he 
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he  miglit  have  been  a  coniumrnate  poet.  Many  of 
his  poems  are  loft. 

1  he  hfe  of  Liican,  afcribed  to  Suetonius,  accufes 
him  of  a  light  intemperate  tongue,  and  particularly 
of  having  fpoken  of  Nero,  who  loved  him,  in  a  man- 
ner capable  of  ejcafperating  even  a  mild  and  rational 
prince. 

He  was  one  of  the  *  firil  that  entered  into  Pifo's 
confpiracy,  out  of  refentment  to  Nero,  who,  through 
mean  jeaioufy,  fupprelTed  the  reputation  of  his  po- 
ems, and  prevented  hmi  from  publifhing  them. 
That  prince  ordered  Lucan  to  be  put  to  death,  and 
his  veins  were  opened.  When  he  perceived  the 
warmth  abandon  the  extremities  of  nis  body,  re- 
membering that  he  had  formerly  delcnbed  a  foldier 
expiring  in  that  manner,  he  repeated  the  verfes  that 
exprcfied  his  death,  which  were  his  laft  Vv'ords :  a  fri- 
volous confoiation  for  a  dying  man,  but  worthy  an 
Heathen  poet.  He  died  in  tl^e  65th  year  of  theChrif- 
tian  /Era,  and  in  the  twelfth  of  Nero, 

P  E  T  R  O  N  I  U  S. 

Petronius  (Petromus  ArbUer)  was  of  Provencej^ 
in  the  country  near  Marfeilles,  as  Sidonius  Applli,- 
narius  informs  us  •,  and  lived,  according  to  the  more 
received  opinion,  in  the  reigns  of  Claudius  and  Nero. 

We  have  ot  this  author's  works  the  remains  of  a 
fatire,  or  rarhcr  of  fcveral  fatirical  books  (Satyric^n) 
which  he  compofed  both  in  verfe  and  profe.  Thi^  is, 
a  kind  of  romance  in  the  iame  form  as.  the  fatires, 
which  Varro,  as  I  have  faid  before,  had  invented 
by  mingling  verfe  and  profe,  the  ferious  with  the 
gay,  agreeably  •,  and  which  he  called  Menippea^  from 
Menippus  the  Cynic,  who  before  him  had  treated 
grave  fubjeds  in  a  (lile  of  pleafantry  and  ridicule. 

Thefe  fragments  are  only  an  indigefted  collection 

*  I-ucanum  propria;  cauPE  accendebnnt,  quod  famam  carmlnum 
ejus  premeb.it  Nero,  piohibueiatc^ue  oftentare,  vanus  adfimulatione. 
'^a:it.  A  final.  1.  j  c,  c.  49. 

of 
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of  detached  parts,  taken  from  the  papers  of  fome- 
body  whq  had  extra6led  what  he  liked  befl:  from 
Petronius  without  any  order.  The  learned  find  in 
them  extreme, refinement  and  dehcacy  of  tafle,  and 
a  v/onderful  happinefs  in  painting  the  different  cha- 
raclers  of  thofc  he  introduces  fpeaking.  They  ob- 
ferve,  however,  though  Petronius  feems  to  have 
been  a  great  critic,  and  a  writer  of  a  mofl  exquifite 
tafte,  that  his  ftile  does  not  entirely  come  up  to  the 
dehcacy  of  his  judgmeiu  ;  that  it  is  not  without 
fome  affedlation ;  is  too  florid  and  elaborate  ;  and 
that  it  degenerates  even  fo  early  as  his  time  from  the 
natural  and  majeitic  fimplicity  of  the  golden  age  of 
AuguPvUs.  BuL,  were  his  ftile  much  more  perfedV, 
he  would  be  itill  the  more  dangerous  to  his  readers, 
fi  om  the  obfcenities  with  which  hehas filled  his  work. 
It  is  doubted,  whether  this  Petronius  be  the  fame 
mentioned  by  Tacitus.  That  hiftorian  gives  us  the 
following  pidlure  of  Petronius  TurpiUanus,  which 
fufficientiy  agrees  with  the  idea  the  reading  of  the 
work  in  queftion  gives  us  of  its  author  :  "  He  was 
*'  a*  voluptuous  man,  who  palTed  the  day  in  fleep, 
*'  and  the  night  in  pleafuresor  bufinefs.  As  others 
*'  acquire  reputation  by  induftry,  he  had  made 
^'  himfelr  famous  for  his  idlenefs.  He  did  not  pafs 
*'  however  for  a  prodigal  and  a  debauchee,  like 
''  thofe  who  ruin  themfelves  by  excefies,  void  of 
''  fenfe  and  tafte,  but  for  a  man  of  a  refined  and 
*'  learned  luxury.  All  his  words  and  actions  were 
*'  the  more  pleafing,  as  they  carried  with  them, 

•  IllI  dies  per  fomnum,  nox  cfnciis  ^"  oblei5lamentis  vit»  tranfi- 
gcUanrur.  Utque  alios  indulbiix,  ita  hunc  ignavia  ad  famam  pro- 
tulerat,  habeb.iturque  non  ganeo  &  profii gator,  utplerique  lua  hau- 
vientium,  fed  erudito  luxu.  Ac  di6ta  factaque  ejus,  quanto  iblu- 
tiora,  &  quandam  fui  negiigentiam  prxferentia,  tanro  gratius  in 
fpeciem  fimplicitatis  accipitbantur.  Proconful  tamen  Bithynise,  Sc 
iTiox  Conlul,  vigentem  fe  zc  parem  negotiis  oftendit :  deinde  revo- 
lutvis  ad  vitia,  lea  vitiorusr.  invitationem,  inter  paucos  familiarium 
Neroni  adfumptus  eft,  elegantise  arbiter,  dum  nihil  amoenuni  & 
nioUe,  nili  quod  ei  Petronius  approbaviilet.  Undc  invidiaTigdlini, 
quafi  advcrfus  aemidum,  oc  fcientia  voluptalum  potiorem.  'Tacit, 
Annal.  1.  i6.  c.  i8. 

B  4  *'  even 
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^'  even  when  Joofeft,  a  certain  of  air  of  negligence 
"  j^eculiar  to  him,  which,  as  it  ieemed  nature  it- 
"  jelf,  had  ail  the  charms  of  fimj^licity.  Notwith- 
"  (landing,  when  he  was  proconful  of  Bithynia, 
*•'  and  afterwards  when  coniul,  he  difcovered  a 
"  capacity  for  the  greated  employments.  Return- 
^'  ing  after  to  a  voluptuous  life,  either  out  of  in- 
"  clination  or  policy,  becaufe  the  prince  loved  de- 
*'  bauch,  he  became  one  of  his  principal  confi- 
"  dents.  It  was  he  that  regulated  every  thing  in 
"  Nero's  parties  of  pleafure,  who  thought  nothing 
"  agreeable  nor  in  tafte,  which  Petronius  had  not 
"  approved.  This  excited  the  envy  of  Tigellinus 
'^  againft  him,  as  a  dangerous  rival,  that  excelled 
*'  himfelf  in  the  knowledge  of  pleafues,  and  the 
*'  fcience  of  voluptuoufnefs."  Petronius  killed 
himfelf,  to  avoid  the  death  to  "which  the  emperor 
had  condemned  him  upon  a  falfe  accufation. 

If  this  Petronius  be  not  the  writer  intended  here, 
fo  admirable  a  pidure  will  at  lead  ferve  to  give  us 
an  idea  of  the  ftile  of  Tacitus,  of  whom  I  Ihall 
have  occafion  to  fpeak  in  the  fequel. 

SILIUS    ITALICUS. 

C.  SiLius  Italicus  rendered  himfelf  famous  by 
his  poem  on  the  fecond  Punic  war. 

He  was  not  born  *  a  poet,  and  fludy  did  not  en- 
tirely fupply  what  he  wanted  on  the  fide  of  nature. 
fI^'^^'^V^  Befides  which  he  did  not  apply  himfelf  to  poetry, 
till  after  he  had  long  exercifed  the  fundion  of  an  ad- 
vocate at  the  bar,  and  had  been  conful,  that  is  to  fay, 
in  a  very  advanced  and  languid  period  of  life. 

Whatever  7  praifes  Martial  bellows  on  him,  he  is 
not  much  elleemed  as  a  poet :  he  is  however  deem- 
ed to  excel  all  the  writers  of  his  time  in  purity  of 
language.     He  follows  the  truth  of  hiftory  exadlly 

*  Scjibebat  carmina  majore  cnra  quam  ingenio.    Plia.  E]-,  7.  I.  1. 
t  Perpet;ui  nunquam  iporitura  volumina  Silt 

Qiii  legis,  &  Latia  caraiina  clie;na  toga.  Ep-  63.  /.  74 

enough. 
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enough,  and  lights  may  be  found  in  his  poem, 
though  not  his  principal  defign,  into  things  which 
paffed  in  the  times  of  which  he  writes  •,  there  being 
fads  in  him  not  to  be  found  eli'ewhere. 

What  he  fays  of  Domiuan  fufficiently  fhews, 
that  he  wrote  m  the  reign  otthat  prince,  after  the 
war  with  the  Sarmatas,  in  which  that  with  the  Daci 
may  be  included. 

He  is  believed  to  have  died  in  the  timeof  Tra- piin.  Ep, 
jan,  in  the  year  loo.  He  (larved  himfelf  to  death,  7-  l.  s- 
not  being  able  to  bear  the  pain  of  an  ulcer,  which 
the  phyiicians  could  not  cure.  Piiny  obferves,  that 
Silius,  having  retired  into  Campania  upon  account 
of  his  old  age,  did  not  quit  his  retreat  to  come 
to  Rome,  in  order  to  congratulate  Trajan  upon 
his  acceffion  to  the  empire.  *  That  prince  was 
highly  praifed  for  not  being  offended  at  fuch  a  li- 
berty-, and  he  for  venturing  to  take  it. 

If  our  poet  could  not  attain  to  aperfedl  imitation 
of  Virgil,  at  leaft  it  was  impofiible  to  carry  refpe(5t 
for  him  higher  than  he  did.  When  he  had  got 
pofleffion  of  the  place  where  Virgil's  tomb  ftood-f, 
it  became  facred,  and  a  kind  of  temple  to  him.  He 
celebrated  that  poet's  birth-day  every  year  with  greater 
joy  and  folemnity  than  his  own.  He  could  not  luffer 
fo  venerable  a  monument  to  remain  negledled  in  the 
liands  of  a  poor  peafant,  and  purchafed  ic : 

^am  prope  defertos  cincres^  i^  fan5fa  Maronis 

Nomina  qui  coleret^  pauper  ^  unus  erat, 
Silius  opt  at  a  fucciirrere  cenfuit  umbrae : 

Silius  ip  vatenij  non  minor  ipfe^  colit. 

Martial.  Epig.  50.  h  11; 

Silius's  work  had  lain  buried  for  many  ages  in 
the  dull  of  the  library  of  St.  Gal.    Poggius  found 

*  Magna  Caefuris  laus,  Tub  ouo  hoc  liberum  fult :  magna  iIJiu$, 
qui  Ik'C  llbertate  aiiTas  uti.     PHn.  Ep.  7.  1.  3. 

t  CujUs(Virgiiii)  natalem  rellgoluis  quam  fuum  celebrabat  j  Nea- 
poii  nv.ixiiiit,  ubi  monumentum  ejns  adire  ut  tcmplum  folebat.  Plin, 
ibid, 

it 
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it  there  during  the  council  of  Conitance,  with  man^ 
other  nianufcripts,  as  I  have  aheady  obferved  elfe- 
where. 

S  T  A  T  I  U  S. 

St  ATI  us  (P.  Statins  Papimus)  lived  in  the 
reign  of  Domitian.  Martial  never  mentions  him, 
though  they  were  cotemporaries  ai  Rome  ;  which 
is  believed  to  proceed  from  jealoufy,  becaufe  the 
extreme  facliity  of  Statius  in  making  extemporary 
verfes  made  him  highly  agreeable  to  Domitian. 

We  have  two  heroic  poems  of  Statius  :  the 
'J'hebaid  in  twelve  books,  and  the  Achilleid  in  only 
rwo,  becaufe  he  was.  prevented  by  death  from 
making  an  end  of  it. 

His.  poems  were  highly  efteemed  at  Rome  in  his 
time.  J u vena!  mentions  the  extraordinary  crowding 
to  hear  them,  and  the  applaufes  they  received  : 

Curritur  ad  vocem  jucimdam^  Cf?  carmen  arnica 
^hehoMos^  he  tarn  fecit  cimi  Statius  urhem^^ 
Promijitque  diem :  tanta  dulcedine  captos 
Adjicit  ilk  animGSy  tantaque  libidine  vulgi 
Auditur,  Satyr.  6.  1.  ^^ 

If  we  are  to  take  the  verfes  that  follow  thefe  li- 
terally, and  if  they  are  not  one  of  the  hyperbole's 
fo  common  to  Juvenal,  they  tell  us  that  Statius  was 
poor^  and  after  having  acquired  great  reputation  by 
hisThebaid,  was  obliged  to  compofedrarraaticpoems,^ 
and  to  fell  them  to  the  adors  for  the  means  of  life : 

■  —  Sed  cum  f regit  fuhfeUia  verfu, 

Efurity  in t a 51  am  Partdi  nifi  vendat  Agaven, 

Julius  Scaliger  afBrms  that  no  author,  either  an- 
tient  or  modern,  com.es  fo  near  Virgil  as  Statius,  and 
makes  no  difficulty  to  give  him  the  preference  to 
all  the  heroic  poets,  Greek  or  Latin,  maintair>ing 
sit  the  fame  time  that  his  verfes  are  better  even  than 

Homer's. 
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Homer's.  Such  a  judgment  Hiews  that  illuftrious 
critic  not  to  have  had  lb  m.uch  juftnefs  of  tafle  as 
erudition.     The  one  often  hurts  the  other. 

Statius,  as  well  as  Lucan  and  SiJius,  has  treated 
his  fubjedt  rather  like  an  hiftorianthan  a  poet,  with- 
out confining  himfelf  to  what  conftitutes  the  eflence 
of  a  true  Epic  poem.  As  to  his  didtion  and  verfifica- 
tion,  in  too  much  endeavouring  to  rile  and  appear 
great,  he  gives  into  bomhaft,  and  becomes  tumid. 

VALERIUS    FLACCUS. 

As  the  reign  of  Auguftus  produced  the  moft  ex- 
cellent of  the  Latin  poets,  that  of  Domitian  has 
alfo  given  us  the  moft  confiderable  poets  of  the  fe- 
cond  clafs. 

C.  Valerius  Flaccus  Setinus  Balbus.  This  poet  was 
born  at  Setia,  a  town  of  Campania  ;  but  had  fixed 
his  abode  at  Padua. 

His  heroic  poem  upon  the  voyage  of  the  Argo- 
nauts in  eight  books  is  come  down  to  us.  It  was 
begun  in  the  reign  of  Vefpafian,  to  whom  it  is  in- 
fcribed ;  but  the  author  was  prevented  from  finifh- 
ing  it  by  a  fudden  death.  The  beft  judges  have  but 
an  indifferent  opinion  of  this  work,  becaufe  there  are 
fsveral  things  in  it  contrary  to  the  rules  of  art,  no 
grace  and  beauty,  with  a  Itile  which,  from  affect- 
ing a  greatnefs  it;  wants  nerves  to  fuftain,  becomes 
cold  and  languid.  Quintilian  fays,  however,  that 
the  Latin  poetry  had  loft  much  by  his  death,  which 
happened  in  the  latter  part  of  Domitian's  reign  : 
Multum  in  Vakrio  Flacco  nuper  cmlfimus.  Lib.  ,©. 

Martial  writes  to  him  as  to  his  friend,  and  ad-  ^  i. 
vifes  him  to  renounce  poetry  for  the  bar,  and  apply 
himfelf  to  fomething  by  which  more  is  to  be  got 
than  by  courting  the  mufes,  from  whom  he  has  no- 
thing to  expedt  but  unavailing  wreaths  and  barren 
praile,  attended  with  want  and  mifery  : 

Pierios 
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Pierios  differ  cantujque  chorofqiie  Sororum  : 
jEs  dubil  ex  illis  nullor  Puella  tihi  — 

Prater  aquas  Helicon,  &  ferta^  lyrafque  dearumy 
Nil  habet^  i^  magnum  fed  perinane  fophos. 

Ep.  76.  1.  I. 

MARTIAL. 

Makti Ah  (M.  Valerius  Mar tialis)  fucceedcd  in 
the  epigram.  He  was  a  Spaniard  of  the  city  of 
Bilbilis,  which  is  faid  to  have  been  not  far  from 
that  of  Cakainda  in  Arragon.  He  was  born  in  the 
time  of  Claudius,  and  at  the  age  of  twenty  came 
to  Rome  in  Nero's  reign,  v/here  he  ftaid  thirty 
years,  beloved  by  the  emperors,  and  in  particular 
by  Domitian,  who  conferred  many  favours  upon 
bim.  It  is  believed,  that  his  not  being  fo  well 
treated,  after  the  emperor's  death,  induced  him  to 
retire  into  his  own  country.  He  had  full  time  there 
to  grow  weary  of  it,  for  want  of  good  company,, 
and  fuch  as  had  a  tafte  for  polite  learning  •,  which 
made  him  often  think  of  his  refidence  at  Rome 
with  regret.  For  inftead  of  his  verfes  being  ex- 
ceedingly admired  and  applauded,  as  they  were  iu 
that  learned  city,  at  Bilbilis  they  only  excited  envy 
and  flander  againil  him  ;  a  treatment  very  hard  to 
Maytial.m  bear  every  day  vath  patience  :  Accedit  his  miodcipa- 

^^^'^'^^'  Hum  ruhigo  dentitrm,  (^  judicii  loco  livor adverfus 

quod  diffijk  eft  habere  quolidie  bonum  ftomachum.  He 
died  in  the  reign  of  Trajan,  about  the  year  of 
Chrift  100. 

Fourteen  books  of  Epigrams  and  one  upon  Shews 
remain  of  his  writings.    VoUius  believes  the  latter  a 
coUedion  of  Martial's  verfes,  and   thofe  of  fome 
other  poets  of  his  time  upon  the  fhews  exhibited  by 
Titus  in  the  year  of  Chrift  80. 
Piin.Ep.        Pliny,  in  honour  of  whom  he  had  compoied  an 
Ji-1'3-     epigram,  (the  19th  of  the  loth  book)  gave  him  a 
fum  of  money,  when  he  retired  from  Rome:  for  he- 
had 
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had  made  but  fmall  acquifnions  in  refpedl  to  the 
goods  of  fortune.  Pliny  on  this  occafion  obferves, 
that  it  was  antiently  the  cuftom  to  confer  rewards 
either  of  profit  or  honour  upon  thofe  who  had  cele- 
brated the  glory  of  cities,  or  certain  illuftrious  per- 
fons.  At  prefent,  fays  he,  that  falhion  is  expired, 
with  others  no  lefs  great  and  noble.  When  we  left 
off  doing  adions  worthy  of  praiie,  we  began  to  de* 
fpife  it :  f  if  not  with  juftide,  at  leaft  with  reafon ;  for 
it  reproached  our  want  of  merit.)  Pojiquam  deftimus 
facer e  laudajtda^  laudari  quoque  ineptum  putamus. 

He  lamented  the  death  of  Martial,  when  he  was 
informed  of  it,  and  loved  and  efteemed  his  genius  : 
but  it  were  to  be  wifhed  that  his  verfes  had  always 
been  as  chafte  and  modefl,  as  they  are  fometimes 
witty. 

He  is  reproached  for  too  much  bitternefs  and  ill* 
nature,  his  fhameful  flattery  of  Domitian,  and  his 
unworthy  treatment  of  him  after  his  death. 

The  love  of  fubtleties  or  witticifm,  and  the  af* 
fedlation  of  poijfits  in  difcourfe,  had,  from  the  time 
of  Tiberius  and  Caligula,  taken  place  of  the  fine 
tafte  that  prevailed  in  the  reign  of  Auguftus.  Thofe 
defedts  increafed  perpetually,  which  occafioned  Mar- 
tial's pleafing  fo  much.  All  his  epigrams  are  far 
from  having  the  fame  force  and  fpirit ;  to  which 
this  verfe  of  his  own  has  been  juflly  applied  : 

Sunt  bona,  funt  qusedam  mediocria,  funt  mala 
plura. 

Some  good^  fome  tolerable^  hut  more  had. 

And  indeed  mofl  of  them  are  bad  ;  he  has  however 
fome  that  are  excellent :  of  which  I  fhall  give  the 
reader  the  following  examples. 

Upon  an  excellent  piece  of  fcuJpture. 

Artis  Phidiac^  toreuma  clarum 
Pifces  adfpicis :  adde  aquam,  natabunt.  Ep,  ^^.l.  3. 

Upon 
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Upon  the  Jlozvnefs  of  a  barber, 

Eutrapelus  tonfor  dum  circuit  ora  Luperci, 
Expingitque  genas^  altera  barba  fubit. 

Ep.  %^,  I  ^. 

Advice  to  a  per/on  not  to  go  to  law. 

Et  judex  petit,  &  petit  patronus  : 

Solvas  cenfeo,  Sexte,  creditori.  Ep,  13.  /.  2. 

jijudge^  you  fay  ^ — a7id  patron  you  mufi  get? 
lake  my  advice^  good  Sextus  j  pay  the  debit. 

Upon  thefttdden  death  of  one  who  had  often  been  vi5Ie- 
rioHs  in  the  races  of  the  Circus. 

Ille  ego  fum  Scorpus,  clamofi  gloria  Circi ; 

Plaufus,  Roma,  tui,  deliciseque  breves : 
Invida  quern  Lachefis  raptum  trieteride  nona, 

Dum  numerat  palmas,  credidit  efle  fenem. 

Ep.  51.  /.  lOi 

Upon  the  bold  a5lion  of  Mucius  Sc^vola, 
Dum  peteret  Regem  decepta  fatellite  dextra^ 

Injecit  facris  fe  peritura  focis. 
Sed  tarn  faeva  pius  miracula  non  tulit  hoflisj 

Et  raptum  flam. mis  jufllt  abire  virum. 
Urere  quam  potuit  contempto  Mucius  igne^ 

Hanc  fpedlare  manum  Porfena  non  potuit. 
Major  deceptiE  fama  eft  &  gloria  dextrae : 

Si  non  erraflet,  fecerat  ilia  minus. 

Ep.  22.  /.  I. 

jigainft  the  inhumanity  of  a  covetous  rich  man* 

Tu  fpedlas  hiemem  fuccindi  lentus  amici, 
(Pro  fcelus!)  &  lateris  frigora  trita  mei. 

Quantum  erat,  infelix,  pannis  fraudare  duobus, 
(Quid  renuis  ?)  non  te,  Nasvole,  fed  tineas  ? 

Ep,  46.  /.  2. 

iV# 
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No  riches  are  in  reality  faved  but  thofe  we  give  away. 

Callidus  efFrafla  nummos  fur  auferet  area : 
Profternet  patrios  impia  flamma  lares  — — 

Extra  fortunam  eft  quicquid  donatur  amicis  : 
Quas  dederis,  folas  femper  habebis  opes. 

Ep.  42.  /.  8* 

Praife  and  defcfiption  of  a  tittle  bitch.  It  is  fome- 
what  long,  but  of  exceeding  delicacy ;  and  I  could 
wifli,  for  the  fake  of  the  ladies,  that  fome  able 
hand  would  tranflate  it  into  our  language  in  verfe  t 

IfTa  eft  pafiere  nequior  Catulli : 
Ifta  eft  purior  ofculo  columbse : 
Ifta  eft  blandior  omnibus  puellis : 
Ifta  eft  carior  Indicis  lapillis  : 
Ifta  eft  delicise  catella  Publi. 
Hanc  tu,  ft  queritur,  loqui  putabis. 
Sentit  triftitiamque  gaudiumque. 
Collo  nixa  cubat,  capitque  fomnos, 
Ut  fufpiria  nulla  fentiantur : 
Et  defiderio  coadla  ventris, 
Gutta  pallia  non  fefellit  ulla  j 
jSed  blando  pede  fufcitat,  toroque 
Deponi  monet,  &  rogat  levari. 
Caftas  tantus  ineft  pudor  catella  1 
Ignorat  Venerem,  nee  invenimus 
Dignum  tarn  tenera  virum  puella. 
Hanc  ne  lux  rapiat  fuprema  totam, 
Pi6ta  Publius  exprimit  tabella. 
In  qua  tarn  fimilem  videbis  Iftam, 
Ut  fit  tarn  ftmilis  fibi  nee  Ifta. 
Iflam  denique  pone  cum  tabella, 
Aut  utramque  putabis  efte  veram, 
Aut  utramque  putabis  efte  pidam. 

Ep,  109.  /.  ^. 

For  the  fake  of  the  ladies,  as  Mr,  Rollin  recom- 
mends  it,  the  Jrarjlator  has  attempt ed,  cr  rather  imi* 

tated 
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tated  this  little  poem  in  Englijh  meafure^  how  unequally 
the  comparijon  will  bejl  explain  : 

Fretty  IJJa,  which  can  be 
Of  pretty  things  compared  to  thee  f 
Lejhia^s  fparrow  in  its  play 
Was  not  half  fo  arch  and  gay  : 
Jffa's  kijfes  fweeter  far 
^han  the  billing  turtle* s  are : 
JJfa,  fonder  than  the  dove : 
IJfa,  kind  as  maids  in  love : 
Indians  gems  with  her  compare. 
Gems  and  gold  are  not  fo  rare  : 
Cheap  are  thofe  in  Publius^  fight  \ 
Iff  a  is  his  fole  delight. 

Iffa  has  the  art  to  trace 
Joy  and  fadnefs  in  a  face ; 
And  fuch  notice  feems  to  take, 
Iffa,  one  would  think,  could  fpeak, 
fVhilfl  fhefleeps,  her  neck  fujiainingi 
Not  a  breath  her  life  explaining, 
Should  a  call  of  nature  take  her. 
No  dijireffes  rude  can  make  her  -, 
But,  foft-rifing  from  her  place^ 
Not  a  drop  to  her  difgrace. 
Set  me  down,  fhe  tells  you  plain. 
And  now,  take  me  up  again. 
And  fo  chafte's  the  little  creature-. 
One  would  think  her  not  of  nature : 
Never  Venus  and  her  fon 
^0  her  fpotlefs  breajl  were  known  5 
Nor  a  fpoufe  could  we  provide 
Worthy  of  the  tender  bride* 

Left  death  fnatch  her  whole  away^ 
Grief  to  think  I  at  her  laft  day, 
Publius  does  her  piEiure  take. 
Long  to  keep  for  Jffa's  fake : 
Jffa  there  as  like  you  fee^ 
As  Jffa  can  to  Jffa  be  : 

JJk 
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JJfa  by  her  pi£ftire  place, 

IJJas  two  vjilh  ev'ry  grace ! 

Both  painted  feem^  and  both  feem  true*. 

They  puzzle  me^  and  fo  zvouldyou! 

S  U  L  P  I  T  I  A. 

SuLPiTiA,  a  Roman  lady,  was  the  wife  of  Ca- 
knus.  She  wrote  a  poem  upon  the  expulfion  of 
the  philofophers,  wherein  fhe  highly  lafhes  Domi- 
tian,  and  menaces  him  with  death.  It  is  the  only 
one,  of  a  great  number  of  poems  compoltd  by  her, 
that  is  come  down  to  us,  and  is  ufually  printed  at 
the  end  of  Juvenal's  fatires.  We  have  reafon  to 
regret  the  lofs  of  the  verfes  fhe  infcribed  to  her  huf- 
band  upon  conjugal  love,  and  the  chaitity  and  fide- 
lity to  be  obferved  in  the  married  ftate.  Martial 
gives  her  great  praife  in  one  of  his  epigrams,  of 
which  I  fhall  repeat  only  fome  verfes  : 

Omnes  Sulpitiam  legant  puellae, 
Uni  qu^  cupiunt  viro  placere. 
Omnes  Sulpitiam  legant  mariti, 
Uni  qui  cupiunt  placere  nupta?- 


Hac  condilcipula,  vel  hac  magiftra, 
Efles  dodior  &  pudica  Sappho.—— 

Epi/l.  25'  /.  10. 

imitated. 

2'^cu  tender  brides^  whom  virtuous  love  infpires. 
Refine  by  wife  Sulpitia  your  dtfires  : 
She  can  the  ufeftil  fcience  well  impart 
To  keep  one  happy  married  lover^s  heart  : 
/Ind  you^  whoe'er  defire  one  bride  to  charm, 
Toiirjelves  with  bright  Sufpilia's  dilates  arm  ■ 
fVith  her  converfant^  by  her  lejjons  taught. 
Her  lovely  pupils  rije^  enlarged  in  thought  % 
Cbafie  and  more  learned  Sappho's  they  beccme^ 
Their  /ex's  glory,  and  the  pride  of  Rome, 

Vol.  III.  C  N  E  M  E- 
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NEMESIANUS   and  CALPURNIUS. 

We  have  fome  eclogues  and  part  of  a  poem 
upon  hunting  written  by  M.  Aurelius  Olympius  Ne- 
meftanus^  who  was  very  famous  in  his  time  for  his 
poetical  works.  We  are  told  that  he  was.  a  native 
of  Carthage.  He  infcribes  his  poem  upon  hunting 
to  Carinus  and  Numerianus,  after  their  father's 
death,  that  is  to  fay,  in  the  year  284. 

Titus  Capurnius,  of  Sicily,  lived  in  the  reigns 
of  Carus,  Carinus,  and  Numerianus.  He  compoled 
feven  eclogues,  which  he  infcribed  to  Nemefianus, 
a  paftoral  pcet  as  well  as  himfeif.  The  verfes  of 
both  thefe  poets  have  the  charadler  of  the  age  in 
which  they  were  written, 

PRUDENTIUS. 

Prudentius,  (Aurelius  Prudentius  Clemens)  a 
Chriftian  poet,  and  officer  in  the  court  of  the  em- 
peror Hon6rius,  was  born  at  Saragofa  in  Spain  in 
the  year  348,  and  died  about  412. 

He  did  not  begin  his  poems  upon  religion  till  the 
iifty-feventh  year  of  his  age>  He  had  been  firft  an 
advocate,  then  a  judge,  afterwards  a  foldier,  and 
at  laft  a  retainer  to  the  court  in  an  honourable 
employment.  He  informs  us  himfeif  of  thefe  cir- 
cumftances  in  the  prologue  of  his  works: 

Per  quinquennia  jam  decern^ 
Ni  fallcr^  fuimiis :  feptimus  infuper 
Annum  car  do  rotate  dum  fruimur  fole  voluhili. 

After  having  fpoken  of  his  youth  he  mentions 
his  different  employments : 

Exinjurgia  turhidos 
Armarunt  animos^  l^  male  pertinax 
Vincendi  fiudium  fuhjacuit  cafihus  afperis. 

Bis  legum  moderamine 
Prams  nchiliiim  reximus  urbium  : 
Jus  civile  bonis  reddidimus^  terruimus  ress. 

'Ta7jdem 
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*Tandem  militia  gradu 
Eve5ium  pietas  principis  extulit^ 
Adfumptu?n  propius  ftare  jubens  or  dine  proximo. 

The  poems  of  Prudentius,  come  down  to  iis^ 
nboiind  more  with  zeal  for  religion  than  ornaments 
of  art.  They  are  full  of  faHe  quantities  -,  befides 
\vhich  he  is  not  always  orthodox  in  his  notions.  We 
mud  however  confels,  that  there  is  abundance  of 
tafte  and  deUcacy  in  many  paflages  of  his  works  : 
his  hymns  upon  the  Innocents  are  fufficient  proofs 
of  this,  from  which  I  fliall  repeat  fome  ftrophe's  : 

Salvete  flores  martyrnin^ 
^os^  lucis  ipfo  in  limine^ 
Chrifii  infecutor  fufiulit^ 
Ceu  turbo  nafcentes  rofas, 
Vos  pri7na  Chrifti  vihima^ 
Grex  immolatorum  tenet ^ 
Aramfub  ipfam  fimplices 

Falma  &  coronis  luditis ^ 

Audit  tyrannus  anxius 
Adeffe  regum  principem^ 
^J  nomen  Ifrael  regat^ 
^eneatqile  David  regiam^ 
Exclamat  amens  nunlio : 
Succejfor  inflate  pellimur» 
Satelles  i,  ferrum  rape^ 
Perfunde  cunas  f anguine, 
Transfigit  ergo  carnifex 
Mucrone  diftri^o  fur  ens 
Effufa  nuper  corpora^ 
Animafque  rimatur  novas. 

The  Auguftan  age  has  nothing  rrtofe  anirhated, 
nor  more  dehcate,  than  thefe  ftrophe's. 

G  L  A  U  D  I  A  N. 

Cl  AUDI  AN,  (Claudius)  a  Latin  poet  and  a  Pagart^ 
was  a  native  of  Egypt.  He  lived  in  the  reigti  of  Ar- 

C  2  cadius 
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cadius  and  Honorius,  who  caufed  a  ftatue  to  be  ere6l- 
ed  in  honour  of  him.  He  died  ibon  after  Arcadius. 

He  merits  the  firft  rank  amongit  the  heroic  poets 
who  appeared  after  the  Auguftan  age.  Of  all  thole 
who  have  endeavoured  to  tollow  and  imitate  Virgil, 
none  come  fo  near  the  majefly  of  that  poet,  and  re- 
tain lefs  of  the  corruption  ot  the  age  he  lived  in,  than 
him.  He  every- where  fliews  abundance  of  genius, 
and  that  he  was  born  a  poet.  He  was  full  of  that  fire 
which  produces enthufiafm.  Hisftileiscorred:,  fweet, 
elegant,  and  at  the  fame  time  noble  and  fublime.  He 
has  however  too  m^any  flights  and  fallies  of  youth,  and 
fwells  too  much.  He  has  wit  and  imagination,  but  is 
far  from  that  delicacy  of  numbers,  that  natural  and 
exquifite  harmony  of  verfe,  which  the  learned  admire 
in  Virgil.  He  rings  perpetually  the  fame  round  of 
meafures,  the  fame  cadence,  on  account  of  which 
one  can  fcarce  read  him  without  being  tired. 

Of  the  feveral  poems  of  Claudian,  his  inveclives 
againlf  Rufinus  and  Eutropius  have  been  highly 
elteemed. 

A  U  S  O  N  I  U  S. 

AusoNius  {Decius  or  rather  Decimus  Magnus 
Aufcnius)  was  born  at  Bourdeaux. 

At  the  age  of  thirty  he  v/as  chofen  profeflbr  of 
grammar,  and  afterwards  of  rhetoric.  He  acquired 
fo  great  a  reputation  in  the  latter  employment,  that 
he  was  fent  for  to  the  Imperial  court,  and  made  pre- 
ceptor to  Gratian,  the  fon  of  the  emperor  Valen- 
An.  367.  thiian  I.  He  accompanied  his  pupil  in  that  young 
prince's  journey  with  his  father  into  Germany. 

This  employment  acquired  him  the  higheit  dig- 
nities of  the  empire.  He  was  made  Queftor  by 
Valentinian.  After  the  death  of  that  prince,  Gra- 
tia n  made  him  Froefe^liis  Frcetorto  \  v/hich  office  he 
had  twice,  iirft  for  Italy  and  Africa,  and  afterwards 
An.  379.  for  the  Gauls.  He  was  at  length  declared  conful, 
at  which  time  Juvenal's  maxim  was  again  verified. 

That, 
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That,  when  fortune  pleafes,  (he  makes  a  conful  of  a 
rhetorician. 

Si  for  tuna  volet  ^  fies  dc  rhetor  e  conful. 

The  emperor,  in  conferring  that  dignity  upon 
him,  forgot  nothing  that  could  exalt  the  favour,  by 
the  obliging  and  generous  manner  of  doing  it.  To 
know  how  to  improve  gifts  and  graces  thus  is  a 
fcience  worthy  of  a  prince.  He  immediately  dif-  Aufon.  in 
patched  a  courier  to  Aulbnius  with  advice  of  his  ^^^^"  ^^^* 
being  nominated  conful,  and  wrote  to  him  in  thefe 
terms :  ^'  When  I  confidered  jome  time  ago  about 
the  creation  of  confuls  for  this  year,  I  implored 
the  afTidance  of  God.,  as  you  know  it  is  my 
cuftom  to  do  in  whatever  I  undertake,  and  as  I 
know  it  is  your  defire  that  I  fhould.  I  believed 
it  incumbent  on  me  to  nominate  you  Firfl  con- 
ful, and  that  God  required  that  acknowledgment 
from  me  ot  the  good  inftructions  I  have  received 
from  you.  1  therefore  pay  you  what  I  owe  you, 
and,  as  I  am  fenfib'e  that  v/e  can  never  fufficiently 
difcharge  our  obligations  to  our  parents  and 
mafters,  I  confefs  m.yfelf  ftill  no  lefs  in  your 
debt  than  I  was  before." 
That  nothing;  might  he  wantino-  to  the  favour  he 
did  him,  he  accompanied  this  letter  with  the  prefenc 
of  a  very  rich  robe,  in  which  the  figure  of  the  em- 
peror Conilantius  his  father-in-law  was  embroidered 
in  gold.  Aufonius,  on  his  fide,  employed  the  whole 
force  and  delicacy  of  his  genius  in  praifmg  his  auguft 
benefadior  both  in  verfe  and  profe.  His  oration  of 
thanks  to  the  emperor  is  ftill  extant,  and  has  been 
highly  elleemed.  There  is  a  great  deal  of  v/it  in  it, 
perhaps  too  much  -,  with  fine  and  folid  thoughts,  and 
fprightly  turns,  but  often  far  fetched  and  too  much 
riudied.  The  Latinity  of  it  is  hard,  and  fpeaks  the 
age  in  whiQh  the  author  lived.  That  the  reader  may 
have  fome  idea  of  his  ftile,  I  (liall  repeat  here  the 
C  3  beginning 
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beginning  of  this  fpeech,  which  he  pronounced  be* 
fore  the  emperor : 

Ago  tihi  gr  alias  ^  Imp  era  tor  Aiigufte:  fi  fojjcni^  ctiam 
referrern,  Sed  nee  tua  fortiina  defiderat  remunera?idi 
'vices ^  nsc  noftra  fuggerit  rejlituendi  facultatem,  Priva- 
torum  ifta  copia  efi  inter  fe  ejje  munificos.  lua  heneficia^ 
tit  raajEfiate  pr^cellunt^  it  a  nmtimm  non  repofcunt.  ^lod 
folum  igitur  nojlra  opis  eft^  gratias  ago^  verum  ita^  ut 
apud  Deum  fieri  folet^  ftntiendo  copicfm^  quam  loqtmido ; 
at  que  non  in  facrario  modo  Inipcrialis  oraculi^  qui  locus 
horror e  tranqiiillo  ^  paver e  venerabili  rarb  eundem  ani- 
mum  pr^ftat  Ly  ^vulttim  :  Sed  ufquequaque  gratics  ago^ 
turn  tacens^  turn  loquens  ;  turn  in  ccetu  hominum^  turn 
ipfe  mecum  -,  iS  cum  voce  potui  &  cum  ;neditatiGne 
fecejji  i  cmni  loco^  a5lu^  habitu^  &  tempore.  Nee  mirum^ 
fi  ego  tcrminum  non  ftatiw  tarn  grata  prcjitendi  cum  tu 
jinern  facer e  nefcias  honor andi.  ^li  enim  locus  eft^  aut 
dies^  qui  non  me  hiijiis  aut  fimilis  gratulationis  admoneat  I 
Admoneat  autem  I  0  inertiam  fignifuationis  ignav^ ! 
^:is^  inqiiam^  locus  ejl^  qui  non  benefici.s  tuis  agitet^  in-, 
flammet  ? 

There  is  an  extreme  ineqiiah'ty  in  the  works  of 
Aufoniiis.  His  fcile  is  fliff  and  hard,  as  I  have 
ah-eady  obferved ;  but  that  Uijfnefs,  that  roughnefs, 
is  the  leafc  fault  of  Iiis  poems.  The  obfcenkies  with 
which  they  abound  forbid  the  reading,  of  them  to 
every  body  that  has  not  renounced  all  fliame. 

St.   P  A  U  L  I  N  U  S. 

St;.  Paulinus,  Bifnop  -of  Nola,  was  born  at 
Bcurdeaux  about  the  year  25^-.  The  celebrated 
Axufonius,  of  whom  I  fpoke  lair,  was  his  mafter  in 
profane  learning.  St.  Paulinus  declares  more  than 
once  that  he  was  indebted  for  every  thing  to  Au- 
fonius,  whom  he  calls  his  patron,  mafter,  father, 
and  to  whom  he  acknowledges  himfelf  indebted 
for  tlie  progrefs  he  had  made  in  learning,  and  his 
clyvaiion  to  offices  and  dignities  : 

Tihi 
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7'ibi  difdplinas,  dignitatem^  litteras^ 

Li}igu<e^  i^  togte^  &  fam^  decus, 
Provetlus^  altus^  infiitutus  debeo^ 

Fair  one  ^  pvcecepior^  parens,  Carm.  io» 

He  made  a  great  progrefs  under  fuch  a  mailer. 
Aufonius  congratulates  him  upon  it  in  feverai  of 
his  poems,  and  owns,  which  is  no  fmall  thing  for 
a  poet  to  allow,  that  his  difciple  carries  the  bays 
by  his  verfes  againfh  him : 

Cedimus  higenio^  quantum  pr^cedimus  avo, 
Aj[urgit  Miif^e  nojira  Camosna  tu^e. 

Aufon.  Epifl.  20. 

The  retirement  of  St.  Paulinus,  who  went  into  I  ci.Eplft. 
Spain  to  hide  himfelf  in  folitude,  drew  upon  him  ^*"  ^"'^  ^^* 
violent  reproaches  from  Aufonius.  That  worldly 
man  wrote  him  many  letters  to  complain  of  his  in- 
jurious ftate  of  oblivion,  in  which  he  flies  out  aginft 
his  Tanaquil  \  by  which  odious  name  he  means  his 
wife  Therefia,  to  whom  he  imputes  that  change.  He 
accufed  his  difciple  of  having  loft  his  former  good- 
nature, and  of  being  become  morofe  and  an  hater 
of  mankind.  He  afcribes  to  him,  in  terms  fufficiently 
exprefs,  a  mind  perverted  by  fpleen  and  melancholy, 
that  induced  him  to  fly  the  fociety  and  commerce 
of  men :  the  reproach  ufually  made  by  perfons  of 
the  world  to  thofe  who  quit  it. 

Divine  Providence  prevented  him  from  receiving 
any  of  thefe  letters,  till  he  was  ftrong  enough  to  reflft 
the  fnares  which  the  devil  laid  for  him  by  the  hand 
of  a  late  efteemed  and  much  beloved  mafter  At 
the  end  of  four  years,  he  received  three  of  them, 
which  he  anfwered  by  feverai  on  his  fide. 

After  having  explained  the  reafon  of  his  long 
filence,  he  excufes  himfelf  from  refuming  the  ftudy 
of  profane  poetry,  which  did  not  fuit  a  perfon  like 
him,  who  had  devoted  his  thoughts  folely  to  God: 

C  4  ^id 
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^Jd  ahdicatas^  in  meam  curamy  pater^ 

Redtre  Mufas  pr^cipis  ? 
Negant  Camo:ms^  nee  patent  Apollini 

Diccta  Chrifio  pe5tora. 

He  fays  that  he  is  now  no  longer  to  invoke 
Apqllo'and  the  mufes,  divinities  impotent  and  deaf  j 
that  a  God  more  powerful  has  taken  pofTedion  of 
his  mind,  and  requires  other  lenriments  and  a  dif- 
ferent language  from  him ; 

jSlimc  alia  mentem  vis  apt,  major  JDeus^ 
Alio/que  mere  pcftuiat. 

He  aftervv^ards  defcribes  the  wonderful  change 
operated  by  grace  in  the  heart  of  man,  when  it 
has-itized  it  by  right  of  conqueft,  and  .has  entirely 
fubjeded  it  to  it{di,  in  making  it  by  a  chaife  and 
pure  joy  lofe  all  tafte  for  its  former  pleafures  and 
worldly  de'ights  •,  in  extinguifhing  all  the  pains  and 
djfquiet  of  che  prefent  life  by  a  lively  faith  and  hope 
of  -u cure  happuiefs,  and  in  leaving  it  no  other 
care,  than  to  employ  itfelf  witH  its  God ;  in  con^ 
teqiplaring  his  wonderful  works,  in  ftudying  his 
holy  will,  and  endeavouring  with  all  the  powers  of 
the  foul  to  render  him  an  homage  worthy  of  him 
by  ^n  undivided  love  that  knows  no  bounds : 

Hie  ergo  nofira  ut  fuum  pracordiis 

Vibra'verit  ccdo  juhar^ 
Aljiergit  agrum  corporis  pigrifitum 

Hahitumque  mentis  innovat. 
Exha  urit  omne  quod  juvabat  antea^ 

CaJl-.<!  iwliiptatis  vice. 
Totoqiie  noflra  jure  domird  vindicat 

Et  corda,  Cy  ora,  &'  icinpora, 
Se  ccgitarij  intelligi^  cred:.,  legi, 

Se  vult  timeri  &'  diligi. 
Mfius  inanes,  qucs  movet  vita  labor 

Prefent  is  avi  tramite^ 
Abolct  ftitu!\t  cum  Deo  vita  fides.,  &c. 

Tq 
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To  a]!  this  he  adds  a  llrong  protcftation  never  to 
be  wanthig  to  what  his  obligations  to  Aufonius  re- 
quired of  him.  . 

The  prailes,  which  Aufonius  gives  St.  Paulinus 
in  many  places,  feem  rather  to  regard  the  poems 
he  compofed  before  his  renouncing  the  profane 
iiiufes,  than  thofe  he  wrote  after.  For,  after  fo  un- 
common and  generous  an  abdication,  he  ftudied  to 
extinguifn  the  greateft  part  of  his  fire  -,  and,  having 
ftifled  m  himfelf  all  defire  of  worldly  reputation,  he 
checked  and  neg-e6fed  his  wit  and  flile,  and  confined 
himfelf  within  ttie  bounds  of  a  fimpliciry  averfe  to 
all  pride,  and  fuch  as  the  Chriftian  modefiy  requires. 
He  carried  this  departure  from  the  poet  fo  far,  as 
to  difregard  even  the  ruies  of  profody.  But  with  all 
the  air  of  negligence,  that  appears  no  lefs  in  his  verfi- 
cation  than  even  in  the  ftile  in  general  of  his  poems, 
we  alwa\  s  find  certain  natural  charms  and  beauties, 
which  make  us  love  the  author  and  his  works. 

St.    prosper. 

St.  Prosper  was  of  Aquitaine.  He  was  mar- 
ried and  a  layman,  and  Secretary  of  the  Briefs  to 
St.  Leo  the  Pope. 

Befides  feveral  other  little  pieces,  which  are  du- 
bious;, we  have  a  confiderable  poem  of  St.  Profper's 
againlt  the  ungrateful,  that  is  to  fay  againfl  the  ene- 
mies of  the  grace  of  Jefus  ChrifL-,  wherein,  as  a  pro- 
found theologift,  he  explains  the  do6brine  of  the 
Church  againft  the  Pelagians  and  Semipelagians. 

Mr.  Godeau,  after  m.any  other  authors,  judges 
this  work  an  abridgement  of  all  St.  Auguftin's  books 
upon  this  fubjed,  and  particularly  of  thofe  which  he 
wrote  againft  Julian.  He  adds,  that  the  exprefllons 
are  wonderful,  and  that,  in  many  places,  there  is 
reafon  to  be  amazed  how  it  was  pofTible  for  this 
Saint  to  unite  the  beauty  of  verfication  with  the  fe- 
verity  of  his  fuiijed.  What  is  befides  furprifing,  in 
;his  poem,  is  to  fee  the  exa6i:  regularity  with  which 
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the  maxims  of  the  faith  are  obferved  in  it,  notwith- 
flanding  the  conftraint  of  verfe,  and  the  freedom  of 
the  poetic  fpirit ;  and  that  the  truths  of  religion  are 
neidier  altered  nor  weakened  by  the  ornaments  of 
poetry.  This  poem  has  been  tranflated  into  French 
verfe.  I  fhall  give  the  preface  of  it  a  place  here, 
-which  will  fliew  both  the  fubjed:  of  this  excellent 
w^orkj  and  the  ftile  of  its  author : 

P  R  ^  F  AT  I  O, 

Unde  vokmtatis  fand^  fubfiftat  origo, 

Unde  animis  pietas  infit,  &  unde  fides  : 
Adversum  ingratos,  falfa  &  virtute  fuperbos, 

Centenis  decies  verfibus  excolui. 
Quos  fi  tranquilla  ftudeas  cognofcere  cura. 

Tutus  ab  adverfo  turbine,  Leclor,  eris. 
Nee  libertate  arbitrii  rapiere  rebellis, 

Ulla  nee  audebis  dona  negare  Dei. 
Sed  bona  qu^e  tibi  funt,  operante  fatebere  Chriftoj 

Kon  effe  ex  merito  fumpta,  fed  ad  meritum. 

French  Tranflation, 

Md  plume  en  milk  Vers  comhattant  four  la  GracCy 

A  four  Dieu  combattu, 
Attaquant  ces  Ingrats  pleins  de  la  vaine  audace 

B'une  faujj'e  vertu. 
J' at  fait  voir  d'cu  kos  cceurs  confoivenl  la  racine 

D^un  cekfte  dejfein, 
jycii  la  foi  yiait  dans  nous,  d'ou  la  vertu  divine 

Germe  dans  noire  fein. 
Si  done  ton  efprit  calme^  en  lifant  cct  ouvrage^ 

N'y  cherche  que  du  fruit, 
Ces  Vers  te  fauveront  du  funefic  naufrage 

Ou  rerreur  nous  conduit. 
Th  n'eleveras  point  contre  ton  Roi  fupreme 

Ta  fiere  liber  te, 
Ei  tii  ne  croiras  point  matter  par  toi-manc 

Les  dons  de  fa  honte, 

Mais 
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Mais  tu  reconnoitras  que  tu  dots  toiite  chofe 

Au  Dieu  qui  feft  ft  doux  j 
Et  que  notre  merite  eft  Peffet^  non  la  caup; 

De  fa  Grace  dans  nous, 

^he  fame  in  Englijh, 

Whence  holinefs  of  will  derives  its  birth. 
Whence  ^^V/y  and  faith  illumine  earth, 
'Gainft  men  Ungrateful,   o^  falfe  virtue  vain, 
I  fing  :  a  thoufand  verles  form  the  ftrain. 
If,  reader,  to  fuch  knowledge  you  afpire. 
Search  here,  and  gratify  thy  good  defire. 
From  frantic  error  fafe,  the  growth  of  pride, 
Thefe,  if  you  fhudy  well,  will  be  your  guide : 
Nor  wilt  thou  dare  againfl  the  God  of  Grace 
Rebellious  human  liberty  to  place : 
Nor  wilt  thou  any  of  his  gifts  difov/n; 
Nor  think  you  merits  hut  by  Him  alone : 
Whatever  is  good  in  thee  thou  here  wilt  trace. 
Not  as  the  caife^  but  the  effe5i^  of  Grace, 

SIDONIUS    APOLLINARIS. 

C.  Sollius  Apollinaris  Sidonius  was  born  at  Lyons." 
His  father  "htls  pr^efeBus  fr^etorio^  and  fon- in-law  of 
the  emperor  Avitus. 

We  have  twenty -four  of  his  poems,  which  are 
t^fually  printed  with  the  nine  books  of  his  epiftles. 
The  age  in  which  he  lived  is  an  excufe  for  the  hard- 
nefs  and  obfcurity  of  his  flile,  and  the  falfe  quan- 
tities of  his  verfes. 

He  renounced  poetry  with  fecular  things,  and 
compofed  no  verfes  after  he  was  made  biOiop  of 
Clermont  in  Auvergne,  which  happened  in  the 
year  472. 

A  V  I  E  N  U  S. 
RuFus  Festus  Avienus  lived  in  the  reign  of 
Theodofius  the  elder.     This  author  tranflated  the 

PbienC' 
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Phenomena  of  Aratus,  and  the  n^pr/jV-^o-j?  of  Diony- 
fius,  chat  is  to  fay,  his  defcriptioh  of  the  earth,  in- 
to Latin  vei  fe  He  had  alfo  turned  all  Livy  into 
Iambics:  a  work  ufeleis  enough,  and  of  which  the 
"  lofs  is  only  to  be  regretted,  as  it  contained  the  [uh- 
•  fiance  of  that  excellent  hifionans  matter  not  come  down 
to  us.  There  are  fables  of  his  extant,  which  he 
made  into  elegiac  verle  from  iEfop,  and  dedicated 
to  Theodofius,  who  is  in  reality  Macrobius  :  they 
are  infinitely  remote  from  the  purity,  beauty,  and 
elegance  of  Ph^dius. 

B  O  E  T  I  U  S. 

BoETius  (Anicius  Manlius  Sever inus  Boetius)  was 
fole  conful  in   the  year  510. 

What  verles  this  great  man  made  are  inferred 
in  his  five  books  De  confolalione  Pbilofophia^  which 
he  compofed  in  the  prifon,  where  Theodoric  king 
of  the  Gothf:,  whofe  prime  minifber  he  was,  con- 
fined him.  His  profe,  which  is  not  the  moft  ex- 
cellent, fecmed  to  have  contributed,  like  fhades  in 
painting,  to  exalt  the  beauties  of  his  poetry,  that 
^bounds  with  grave  fentences  and  fine  thoughts. 

FORTUNATUS. 

FoRTUNATus  was  bom  in  the  marquifate  of 
Trevifano.  He  was  made  bifhop  of  Poitiers,  and" 
died  about  the  beginning  of  the  feventh  century. 

'  He  is  one  of  the  moft  confiderable  of  the  antient 
Chrifliian  poets.  We  have  eleven  books  of  his  mif- 
celianeous  poems  in  I.yric  and  Elegiac  verfe,  and 
four  of  the  life  of  St.  Martin  in  Hexameters.  The 
merit  of  his  verfes  is  to  be  judged  from  the  age  in 
which  he  hved. 
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CHAPTER     II. 
OF    HISTORIANS. 

HISTORY  has  with  reafon  been  called  the 
evidence  of  time,  the  light  of  truth,  the 
Ichool  of  virtue,  the  depofitory  of  events,  and,  if 
the  exprelTion  may  be  allowed,  the  faithful  meflen- 
ger  of  antiquity.  And  indeed  it  opens  to  our  view 
the  vaft  feries  of  all  pad  ages,  and  brings  them  in 
a  manner  down  to  our  own  times.  It  iriakes  con- 
querors, heroes,  princes,  and  all  other  great  per- 
fonages,  appear  before  us  •,  but  without  the  pom- 
pous train  which  attended  them  during  their  lives, 
and  reduced  to  their  own  perfons,  in  order  to  ren- 
der an  account  of  their  aclions  at  the  tribunal  of 
pofterity,  and  fubmit  to  a  judgment  in  which  flat- 
tery has  no  longer  any  part,  becaufe  they  have  no 
longer  any  pov^er. 

Hiftory  has  alio  the  privilege  of  approaching  the 
thrones  of  the  princes  that  reign,  and  is  ahiiott  the 
only  counfellor,  who  either  can  or  dare  impart 
truth  to  them,  and  even  fhew  them  their  faults,  if 
they  have  any,  but  under  foreign  names,  to  fpare 
their  delicacy,  and  to  render  its  advice  ufeful  by 
avoiding  to  give  them  offence,  h  is  no  lefs  intent 
upon  the  inftru6tion  of  private  perfons.  It  fets  be- 
fore all  in  general,  of  whatfoever  age  or  condition 
they  be,  both  the  models  of  virtue  they  are  to  fol- 
low, and  the  examples  they  ought  to  lliun. 

It  is  eafy  to  conceive,  that  hiiiory,  whilft  art- 
lefs  and  rude  in  its  infancy,  was  not  capable  of 
rendering  thefe  important  fervices  to  mankind.  Ic 
contented  itfelf  at  hrft  with  preferving  the  remem- 
brance of  events  by  carving  tliem  upon  ftone  and 
brafs,  in  fixing  them  by  infcriptions,  by  inferting 

them 
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them  into  public  regifters,  and  by  confecrating 
them  in  fome  meafure  in  hymns  and  fongs  of  reli- 
gion. It  fofe  by  degrees,  till  at  length  it  attained 
that  height  of  perfection  to  which  the  Greek  and 
Latin  writers  carried  it. 

I  fhall  fay  nothing  of  the  hiftory  of  the  people 
of  God  compofed  by  Mofes,  the  mod  antient  and 
venerable  of  all  hiftories ;  neither  fhall  I  fpeak  of 
feveral  hiftorians,  whofe  names  only,  or  at  moil 
fome  fmall  fragments  of  their  writings,  have  come 
down  to  us.  I  fhall  confine  myfelf  here  to  the 
Greek  and  Latin  hiftorians,  whofe  works,  either  in 
the  whole  or  in  part,  are  ftill  extant.  As  1  have 
taken  care  to  quote  them  exadly  in  my  Antient 
Hiftory,  and  they  are  my  authorities  for  what  I 
advance  there,  it  feemed  neceffary,  that  fuch  of 
my  readers  as  have  not  been  converfant  with  them, 
fhould  have  fome  fmall  knowledge  of  them,  and 
know  at  leaft  the  times  in  which  they  lived,  the 
principal  circumftances  of  their  lives,  the  works 
they  compofed,  and  the  judgment  palled  on  them 
by  the  Learned. 

ARTICLE    I. 

Of  the  Greek  Hiftorians, 

SECT.    I. 
HERODOTUS. 

A.M.      TTERODOTUS    was  of  Halicarnaffus,    a 

^^nt^'y  Q  jL  JL  city  of  Caria.     He  was  born  the  fame  year 

484.    '    *  Artemifia  queen  of  Caria  died,  and  four  years  be- 

Suidas.      fore  the  defcent  of  Xerxes  upon  Greece.     Seeing 

his  country  opprefled  by  the  tyranny  of  Lygdamis, 

Artemifia's  grandfon,  he  quitted  it,  and  retired  into 

the  ifle  of  Samos,  where  he  learnt  the  Ionic  dialecft 

perfedly. 

It  was  in  this  dialed  he  compofed  his  hiftory  in 
nine  books.    He  begins  it  at  Cyrus,  according  to 

him. 
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him,  firft  king  of  Perfia,  and  continues  it  to  the  bat- 
tle of  Mycale,  fought  in  the  eighth  year  of  Xerxes, 
which  includes  an  hundred  and  twenty  years  under 
four  kings  of  Perfia,  Cyrus,  Cambyfes,  Darius,  and 
Xerxes,  from  the  year  of  the  world  3405  to  3524. 
Befides  the  hiflory  of  the  Greeks  and  PerHans,  which 
are  his  principal  fubjeds,  he  treats  that  of  feveral 
other  nations,  as  the  Egyptians,  which  takes  up  his 
fecond  book.  In  the  work  of  his  v/hich  we  have,  he  Lib.  r. 
cites  his  hiftories  of  the  AfTyrians  and  Arabians  •,  but  ^'  *^+- 
nothing  of  them  is  come  down  to  us,  and  it  is  even 
doubted  whether  he  finillied  them,  becaufe  they  are 
not  mentioned  by  any  author.  The  life  of  Homer, 
afcribed  to  Herodotus,  is  not  believed  to  be  his. 

Herodotus,  in  order  to  make  himfelf  known  to  suldas, 
all  Greece  at  one  and  the  fame  time,  chofe  to  make 
his  appearance  when  it  was  affembled  at  the  Olym- 
pic games,  and  read  his  hiflory  there,  which  was 
received  with  exceeding  applaufes.  The  flile  in 
which  it  is  written  feemed  fo  fv/eet  and  flowing,  that 
the  audience  thought  they  heard  the  mufes  them- 
felves  J  and  that  from  thenceforth  occafioned  the 
names  of  the  mufes  to  be  given  to  the  nine  books 
of  which  it  confiits. 

It  appears,  that  he  gave  a  particular  reading  of 
his  work  to  the  city  of  Athens,  which  well  deferved 
that  diftinclion :  this  was  at  the  celebrated  feail  of 
the  Panathenaa.  It  is  eafy  to  judge  how  highly  an 
hiilory,  compofed  Vv'ith  fo  much  arc  and  eloquence, 
muft  have  pleafed  fuch  refined  and  delicate  ears,  and 
wits  fo  curious,  and  of  fo  exquifite  a  tafte,  as  thoib 
of  the  Athenians. 

It  is  believed  to  have  been  rather  at  this  aflem-  Marccllln. 
bly,  than  the  Olympic  games,  that  Thucydides,  tie  vit. 
then  very  young,    perhaps  about  fifteen,    was  fo ^|jj^3  ' 
'  much  aiiedted  with  the  beauty  of  this  hiilory^  that  ^ 
he  was  feized  with  a  kind  of  tranfport  and  enthu- 
fiafm,  and  flied  tears  of  joy  in  abundance.    Hero- 
dotus perceived  it,  and  complimented  Olorus,  the 

father 
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father  of  the  youth,  upon  that  occafion  ;  exhorting 
him  in  the  ftiongeft  terms  to  take  particular  care 
of  his  fon,  who  already  Ihewed  fo  extraordinary  a 
tafte  for  polite  learning,  and  who  might  one  day  be 
the  honour  of  Greece.  Great  perfons  cannot  be  too 
attentive  in  encouraging  young  men  by  juft  praifes, 
in  whom  they  obierve  fine  talents  and  generous 
"^  inclinations.     It  is  perhaps  to  thefe  few  words  of 

Herodotus  that   the  world  is  indebted  for  the  ad- 
mirable hiftory  of  Thucydides. 

I  have  faid,  that  Thucydides  might  be  about  fif- 
teen, when  he  was  prefent  at  the  reading  of  Herodo- 
tus's  hiftory  at  Athens.  Suidas  fays,  that  he  was 
then  only  a  child,  or  rather  very  young,  ^'t»  Tz-ai?.  As 
he  was  born  but  thirteen  years  after  Herodotus,  the 
latter  himfelf  in  confequence  could  not  at  that  time 
>  be  above  twenty-eight,  which  highly  adds  to  the 
merit  of  that  author,  who  at  that  age  had  compofed 
fo  valuable  a  work. 

Herodotus,  crowned  with  glory,  thought  of  re- 
turning into  his  own  country,  whither  the  heart 
always  recals  us.  When  he  arrived  there,  he  ex- 
horted the  people  to  expel  the  tyrant  that  opprefied 
them,  and  to  reinftate  themfelves  in  the  poireffion 
of  their  liberty,  dearer  to  the  Greeks  than  life  it- 
felf.  His  remonftrances  had  all  the  fuccefs  that 
could  be  expefted,  but  met  with  no  other  reward 
than  ingratitude,  through  the  envy  fo  glorious  and 
fuccefsful  an  enterprife  drew  upon  him.  He  was 
obliged  to  quit  an  ungrateful  country,  and  thought 
proper  to  take  the  advantage  of  an  opportunity 
that  offered  itfelf  very  favourably.  The  Athenians 
were  at  this  time  fending  a  colony  to  Thurium,  in 
that  part  of  Italy  called  Gra^cia  major,  to  inhabit 
and  re-people  that  city.  He  joined  this  colony^ 
and  went  with  it  to  fettle  at  Thurium,  where  he 
ended  his  days.  Thurium  was  the  antient  Sybaris, 
or  at  leafl  that  city  was  built  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Sybarisj  and  the  remaining  people  of  that 

antient 
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antient  place,  ruined  by  the  CrotoniatcCj  were  fet- 
tled there. 

I  defer  fpeaking  of  the  judgment  to  be  pafied  on 
Herodotus,  till  I  have  gone  through  the  article  of 
Thucydides,  in  order  to  compare  them  with  each 
0.theri 

SECT.     II. 
THUCYDIDES. 

TH  E  birth  of  Thucydides  is  dated  in  the  77th  A.  M. 
Olympiad^  thirteen  years  after  that  of  He-  ^pV't  C, 
rodotus.  471. 

His  father  was  Olorus  (fo  called  from  a  king  of  ^^^^'."^'"'•'^ 
Thrace)  and  his  mother  Hegefipyle.     One  of  his  xhucyd. 
anceftors  was  the  antient  Miltiades,  the  fon  of  Cyp-  Suldas. 
felus,  the  founder  of  the  kingdom  of  the  Thracian 
Cherfonefus,  who  having  retired  into  Thrace  by  the 
confent  of  Pififtratus,  there  married  Hegefipyle  the 
daughter  of  Olorus  king  of  Thrace,  whofe,  daugh- 
ter of  the  fame  name  was  very  probably  the  mo- 
ther of  our  hiftorian. 

He  ftudied  rhetoric  under  Antiphon,  and  phi- 
lofophy  under  Anaxagoras.    He  fpeaks  of  the  tirfi:  Thucyd. 
in  his  eighth  book,    and  fays  that  he  \vas  f  r  abo-  ^•^•P'592' 
lifliing  the  popular  government,   and  eflablifhing 
that  of  the  Four  Hundred  at  Athens. 

We  have  already  faid,  that  at  the  age  of  Etteen  A.  M. 
he  had  heard  Herodotus's  hiftory  read  with  extreme  J^^^* 
pleafure,  either  at  Olympia,  or  Athens.  45^.' 

As  he  had  a  violent  inclination  for  ftudy,  he  had 
no  thoughts  of  concerning  himfelf  in  the  adminif- 
tration  of  the  public  affairs,  and  only  took  care 
to  form  himfelf  in  the  military  exercifes  that  fuited 
a  young  man  of  his  birth.  Pie  was  employed  in 
the  army,  and  made  fome  campaigns. 

At  twenty-feven  he  was  joined  in  commifllon  for  A.  M. 
conduclino;  and  fettling  a  new  colonv  of  Athenians  V^""^'r  - 

Vol.  IIL  D  at  444. 
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at  Thurium.     He  pafTed  three  or  four  years  in  that 
employment,  after  which  he  returned  to  Athens. 

He  then  married  a  very  rich  v/ife  of  Thrace, 
who  had  a  great  number  of  mines  in  that  counu'y. 
By  this  marriage  his  circumfrances  were  very  eafy, 
and  fuppUed  him  wiih  the  means  of  expending 
confiderable  fums.  We  (hall  foon  fee  the  good  ufe 
he  made  of  this  advantage. 
A.  M.  In  the  mean  time  the  Peloponnefian    ivar  broke 

3575-        out,  and  occadoned  great  revolutions  and  troubles 
^^'j/        'in  Greece.    Thucydides,  who  forefaw  that  it  would 
Thucyd.     be  of  long  duration,  and  attended  with  important 
^••5'P'^^^' events,  formed  from  the  firft  the  defign  of  writing 
the  hiftory  of  is.     It  was  necefiary  for  this  purpofe 
to  have  the  moft  faithful  and  certain  accounts,  and 
to   be  informed   to  the  moft  minute  circumftances 
of  all  that  pafied  on  both  fides  in  every  expedition 
and  campaign.    And  this  he  effeded  in  an  admi- 
rable manner  that  has  few  examples^ 
A.  M.  As  he  ferved  in  rhe  troops  of  Athens,  he  was  an 

V^°\  .^  eve-witnefs  of  what  pafied  in  the  army  of  the  Athe- 
404.  mans,  till  the  eighth  year  or  that  war,  that  is  to  lay, 

^Thucyd.  ^\]\  ^[^q  j-jj^g  Qf  j-^jg  banifhmcnt,  of  which  this  was 
.4. p. ^21.  ^^^^  occafion  :  He  had  been  commianded  to  go  to  the 
relief  of  Amphipolis  upon  the  frontiers  of  Thrace, 
a  place  of  great  importance  to  both  parties.  Bra- 
fidas,  general  of  the  Tacedsmonians,  marched  thi- 
ther firil,  and  took  the  place.  Thucydides  on  his 
fide  took  Eione  upon  the  river  Strymon.  This  ad- 
vantage, which  was  inconfiderable  to  Athens  in 
companion  with  the  lofs  of  Amphipolis,  was  looked 
upon  as  nothing.  His  having  failed  of  relieving 
Amphipolis,  through  want  of  expedition,  was  made 
a  crime,  and  th^  people,  at  the  inftigation  of  Cleon, 
puniflied  his  pretended  fault  by  a  fentence  of  banifh- 
ment. 

Thucydides  made  his  difgracc  conduce  to  the 
preparation  and  execution  of  the  great  defign  he  had 
formed  of  compofing  the  hifi:ory  of  this  war.    He 

employed 
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employed  the  whole  time  of  his  baniflimcnt,  which 
continued  twenty  yearSj  in  colle6ling  his  materials 
with  more  diligence  than  ever.  His  refiding  from 
thenceforth  fometimes  in  the  country  of  Spana,  and 
fometimes  in  that  of  Athens,  extremely  facilitated 
the  inquiries  he  had  to  make.  He  fpared  no  ex- 
pence  for  that  purpofe,  and  made  great  prefects  to 
the  officers  on  both  fides,  in  order  to  his  being  in- 
formed of  all  that  palled  in  the  two  armies.  He 
had  taken  the  fame  method  whilft  in  the  fervice. 

The  Athenians,  after  the  expulfion  of  the  thirty  a.  M. 
tyrants  by  Thrafybulus,  permitted  all  the  exiles  to  ^^°^'    ^ 
return,  except  the  Pififtratides.    Thucydides  took  ^^^'^ 
the  benefit  of  this  decree,  and  returned  to  Athens, 
after  a  banifliment  of  twenty  years,  at  the  age  of 
fixty-eight.     It  was  not  till  then,  according  to  Mr. 
Dodwell,  that  Thucydides  actually  applied  himfeif 
to  the  compofition  of  his  hiftory,  of  which  he  had 
hitherto  been  colle6ting  and  difpofing  the  materials 
-with   incredible  care.     His  fubjedl,  as  I  have  al- 
ready obferved,  was  the  famous  Peloponnefiaa  war, 
which  continued  twenty- feven  years.     He  carried 
it  down  no  farther  than  the  twenty- firfl  inclufively. 
The  fix   years  which    remained  were  fupplied   by 
Theopompus  and  Xenophon.    He  ufed  the  Attic 
dialedt  in   his  hiftory,  as  the  pureft   and  mod  ele- 
gant, and  at  the  fame  time  the  moft  nervous  and 
emphatical  :    befides   which   it  was  the   idiom    of 
Athens,  his  country.     He  tells  us  himfeif,  that^  in  xiiucyd. 
writing  it,  his  view  was  not  to  pleafe^  but  to  inftrudt;  1.  1.  p.  1^. 
his  readers.     For  vt'hich  reafon  he  does  not  call  his  ^'''  ^^' 
hiftory  a  work  compofed  for  oftentation,  ^V^W/xa; 
but  a  monument  to  endure  for  ever,  xr?.t^.a  h  «;*.    He 
divides  it  regularly  by  years  and  campaigns.    There 
is  a  French  trandation  of  this  excellent  hiftorian  by 
Mr.  D.Ablancourt. 

Thucydides  is  believed  to  have  lived  thirteen  years 
after  his  return  from  baniftiment,  and  the  end  of  the 
Peloponncfian  war.     He  died  at  the  age  of  four- 
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A.  M.  fcore  and  upwards,  at  Adicns  according  to  feme, 
Ant^'j.  c.  ^^^  i^"*  Thrace  according  to  others,  from  whence 
391.  his  bones  were  brought  to  Athens.     Pluiarch  fays, 

^.  ^''*  that  the  tomb  of  Thucydides  was  fliewn  in  his  time 
p.  480.      within  the  monument  of  Cimon's  family. 

Comparifon  of  Herodotus  and  Thucydides. 
DiONYSius  of  HalicarnassuS)  an  excellent 
hiftorian  and  critic,  in  a  letter  to  Fompey  the  Great, 
compares  Herodotus  and  Thucydides,  the  two  mod 
efleemed  ot  the  Greek  hiftorians,  and  expreffes  his 
judgment  of  them,  as  well  in  refped:  to  hiitory  it- 
felf,  as  the  ftile  they  ufe.  I  fliall  repeat  in  this  place 
the  principal  ftrokes  of  this  Ihort  differtation :  but 
we  muft  remember  that  our  critic  is  of  HalicarnafTus 
as  well  as  Herodotus,  which  may  perhaps  give  room 
to  fufpedi;  him  of  fome  partiality  to  his  countryman. 

I .  Matter  of  Hiflory  'confidered. 

The  firft  duty  of  an  author,  who  intends  to  com- 
pofe  an  hiftory,  and  to  tranfmit  the  knowledge  and 
remembrance  of  pad  a6Lions  to  poflerity,  is,  in  my 
opinion,  to  make  choice  of  a  fubjedl  great,  noble, 
and  affecting ;  which,  by  the  variety  and  impor- 
tance of  facts,  may  render  the  reader  attentive,  and 
keep  him  always  in  a  kind  of  bufy  fufpence  ;  and 
lailly,  engrofs  and  pleafe  him  by  the  nature  itfelf  of 
the  events,  and  the  good  fuccefs  that  terminates  them. 

Herodotus  may  indifputably  in  this  point  be  faid 
to  take  place  of  Thucydides.  Nothing  could  be 
more  agreeable  and  affecting  than  the  fubjed  chofen 
by  the  former.  It  is  all  Greece,  jealous  to  the  de- 
gree every  body  knows  (he  was  of  her  liberty,  at- 
tacked by  the  mofl:  formidable  power  of  the  uni- 
verfe,  which,  with  innumerable  forces  by  fea  and 
land,  undertakes  to  crufii  and  reduce  her  into  fla- 
very.  It  is  nothing  but  vidlories  upon  viftories,  as 
well  by  fea  as  land,  gained  over  the  Perfians  by  the 
Greeks,  who,  without  mentioning  the  moral  virtues 
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carried  to  the  higheft  degree  of  perfedion,  fjiew  all 
the  valour,  prudence,  and  military  abilities,  that 
can  be  expec^ted  from  the  greateil  of  captains.  la 
line,  this  war,  fo  long  and  terrible,  in  which  all 
Afia,  departing  out  of  herfelf  and  overflowing  like 
a  deluge,  fcems  to  make  the  total  deif ruction  of 
the  little  country  of  Greece  inevitable,  terminates 
with  the  fliameful  flight  ot  Xerxes,  the  moll  pow- 
erful king  of  the  earth,  who  is  reduced  to  efcape 
in  a  litde  boat,  and  with  a  fuccefs  that  extinguifhes 
for  ever  in  the  Perfuns  all  thoughts  and  defires  of 
attacking  Greece  again  with  open  force. 

We  fee  nothing  of  this  kind  in  the  choice  Thu- 
cydides  has  made  of  his  fubjed:.  He  confines  him- 
felf  to  a  fingle  war,  which  is  neither  jull  in  its  prin- 
ciple, very  various  in  its  evenrs,  nor  glorious  to  the 
Athenians  in  its  fuccefs.  It  is  Greece  become  fran- 
tic and  polIeiTed  v/ith  the  fpirit  of  dilcqrd,  that  im- 
brues her  hands  in  her  own  blood,  arming  Greeks 
againft  Greeks,  allies  agaipfi  allies.  Thucydides 
himfelf,  from  the  beginning  of  his  hiftory,  declares 
and  gives  his  reader  a  view  of  all  the  evils  with 
v;hich  that  unfortunate  war  would  be  attended  ^ 
Haughter  of  men,  plundering  of  cities,  earthquakes, 
droughts,  famine,  difeafes,  plagues,  peftilence,  in  a 
word,  the  moil  dreadful  calamities.  What  a  begin- 
ning, what  a  profpeCi,  is  this !  Is  there  any  thing 
more  capable  of  difgufting  and  fnocking  the  reader  ? 

Such  is  the  lirfi  refiedion  of  Dionyfius  of  Hali- 
carnaflus,  v/hich,  in  my  opinion,  does  not  at  all 
affed:  the  merit  of  the  writer.  The  choice  of  the 
matter,  and  the  glorious  fuccefs  of  a  war,  do  not 
dep-nd  upon  an  author  cotemporary  with  his  fub- 
jedl,  who  is  not  mailer  of  his  events,  and  who 
neither  can  nor  ought  to  write  any  thing  but  what 
happens.  He  is  unfortunate  in  being  the  witnefs  of 
none  but  deplorable  fads,  but  not  the  lefs  excellent 
for  that  reafon  •,  which  is  at  mod  a  reproach  that 
will  lie  only  againd  a  Tragic  or  Epic  poet,  who  dif- 
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pofes  his  matter  at  his  own  dilcretion.  But,  as  to  an 
author,  who  writes  the  hiftory  of  his  own  times,  we 
have  no  right  to  require  any  thing  of  him,  but  that 
he  fhould  be  true,  judicious,  and  impartial.  Is  the 
fole  end  of  hiftory  to  delight  the  reader  ?  Ought  it 
not  rather  to  inftrudt  him,  and  are  not  the  great 
calamities,  which  are  the  necelTary  elteds  ot  bad 
palTions  and  injuftice,  highly  ufeful  for  teaching 
mankind  to  avoid  them  ? 

In  the  fecond  piace,  it  is  very  important  for  a 
writer  to  make  a  good  choice  of  his  point  of  view, 
in  order  to  know  v/here  he  is  to  begin,  and  how 
far  carry  on,  his  hiilory.  And  in  this  Herodotus 
has  fucceeded  wonderfully.  He  begins  with  re- 
lating rue  cauie  of  the  war  declared  by  the  Perfians 
againft  Greece,  which  is  the  defire  to  revenge  an 
injury  *  received  a1">ove  two  hundred  years  before  ; 
and  he  concludes  the  relation  of  it  with  the  exerri- 
plary  punifhment  of  the  Barbarians.  The  taking 
of  Troy  could  at  m.oft  be  only  the  pretext  of  this 
war,  and  what  a  pretext  was  it !  The  real  caufe  was 
undoubtedly  the  ambition  of  the  kings  of  Perfia, 
and  the  defire  of  avenging  themfelves  upon  the 
Greeks  for  the  aid  they  gave  the  lonians.  As  for 
Thucydides,  he  begins  his  hiftory  with  defcribing 
the  unhappy  fituation  of  the  affairs  of  the  Greeks 
at  that  time  ;  a  firft  profpeft  little  agreeable  and  af- 
feding.  He  exprefsly  imputes  the  caufe  of  this  war 
to  the  city  of  Athens,  though  he  might  have  afcribed 
it  to  the  envy  of  Sparta,  its  rival  from  the  time  of  the 
glorious  exploits  by  which  the  Athenians  had  fo  highly 
dilTinguiihed  themfelves  in  the  war  with  the  Perfians. 

This  fecond  refiedion  of  our  critic  feems  ftill 
vvorfe  founded  than  the  firft.  Thucydides  might 
have  advanced  this  pretext,  but  I  don*t  know  whe- 
ther he  could  have  done  it  with  truth  and  juftice  : 
or  rather  one  may  pofiuvely  affirm,  that  he  could 

<*  The  (feftru^lon  of  'Troy  hj  the  Craeksj  ^wkich  cify  ivas  in  alliance 
%ciih  Pcrfi^, 

not 
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not  advimce  it  with  any  f'Xcc  of  reafon  whatfoever. 
It  is  certaid,  if  we  may  believe  Plutarch,  that  the 
caufe  of  the  war  ought  to  be  imputed  to  the  un- 
bounded ambition  of  the  Athenians,  who  aBviclcd 
univerfal  dominion.  It  is  noble  in  Thucydidss 
to  have  facririced  the  glory  of  his  country  tb  the 
love  of  truth  :  a  quality  in  which  the  mofi:  efiential 
merit  and  higheft  praife  of  an  hiilorian  coafifb. 

Thirdly,  Herodotus,  who  knew  that  a  iong  re- 
lation of  the  fame  matter,  how  agreeable  ioever  it 
mi^ht  be,  would  difo;ufl:  and  become  tedious  to 
tho  reader,  has  varied  his  work,  after  the  manner  of 
Homer,  by  epifodes  and  digrefTions,  which  add 
much  to  its  beauty,  and  the  reader's  pieafure.  Thu- 
cydides,  on  the  contrary,  is  always  uniform  and  in 
the  fame  tone,  and  purfues  his  fubje(^  without  giv- 
ing him felf  time  to  take  breath  ;  heaping  up  battles 
upon  battles,  preparations  upon  preparations,  ha- 
rangues upon  harangues  •,  parceling  out,  to  ufe  that 
exp.clTion,  adions  by  campaigns,  which  might  have 
been  (loewn  in  all  their  extent  with  more  grace  and 
perfj^icuity, 

Dionyfius  HalicarnaiTenfis  ftems  here  not  to  have 
had  fufficicnr  attention  to  the  laws  of  hilfory,  and  to 
have  almofb  believed,  that  an  hiltorian  might  be 
judged  of  in  the  fame  manner  as  a  poet.  Many 
people  blame  Herodotus  tor  his  long  and  frequent 
digrefTions,  as  a  confiderable  dcicB:  in  point  of  hif- 
tory.  I  am  far  from  agreeing  with  this  opinion. 
They  mufl:  have  been  very  agreeab'e  to  the  Greeks, 
at  a  time  when  the  hiftory  of  thofe  difrerent  nations, 
of  which  they  tr^at,  was  entirely  unknown  to  them. 
But  I  am  ftill  flirther  from  blaming  the  plan  and 
conducl  of  Thucydides,  who  hardly  ever  iofes  fight 
of  his  fubjecl  :  for  this  is  one  of  the  principal  rules 
of  hiffory,  from  which  a  writer  ought  never  to  de- 
part, without  the  jufleft  reafons. 

Fourthly,    Thucydides  is  religioufly  attached  to 

truth,  which  ought  to  be  the  foundation  of  hiftory ; 
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arid,  which  is  certainly  the  firft  and  moft  eflential 
quality  of  an  hiftorian,  inferts  nothing  of  fabulous 
in  his  work,  has  no  regard  to  embellifhing  and  en- 
livening it  by  relating  tads  and  events  of  the  mar- 
vellous kind,  and  does  not,  upon  every  occafion,  in- 
troduce the  goes  and  goddeifes,  ading  by  dreams, 
oracles,  and  prodigies.  In  this  he  is  indifputably 
fuperior  to  Herodotus,  who  is  little  delicate  and 
cautious  in  refped  to  many  tads  which  he  advances, 
and  is  generally  credulous  even  to  weaknefs  and 
fuperftition. 

Fifthly,  If  we  may  believe  Dionyfius  of  Hali- 
carnaflus,  there  is  in  the  writings  of  Thucydides  a 
gloominefs  of  charader,  and  a  natural  roughnefs 
of  humour,  v/hich  hio  banifhm.ent  had  fharpened 
and  exafperated.  He  is  miofl  exad  in  noting  all 
the  i^ailts  and  v/ron:-;  meafures  of  the  generals; 
and,  if  he  lometimes  remarks  their  good  qualities 
and  fuccelTes,  for  he  often  pafTes  them  over  in  fi- 
lence,  he  feems  to  do  it  with  regret  and  againft  his 
wil]. 

I  do  not  know  whether  this  cenfure  be  well 
founded;  but  my  reading  of  Thucydides  gave  me 
no  fuch  idea  of  him.  I  perceived  indeed  "that  his 
matter  was  fad  and  gloomy,  but  not  the  hiilorian. 
Dionyfius  of  HaiicarnaiTus  difcerns  a  quite  different 
temper  in  ITerodotus,  that  is  to  fay,  a  charader  of 
kindnefs  and  good->nature  always  equal  to  itfelf, 
with  an  extreme  fenfibility  for  the  good  and  bad 
fortune  of  his  country. 

2.  Elccution  conftdered. 

Several  things  may  be  confidered  in  refped  to 
elocution : 

Purity,    propriety,    and  elegance   of  language. 
^         Thcfe  qualities  are  common  to  both  our  hiiloiians, 
who  equally  excelled  in  them,  but  always  in   ad- 
hering 
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hering  to  the  noble  fimpiiciiy  of  nature.     *  It  is 
remarkable,    lays  Cicero,  that  thefe  two  authors, 
who  were  cotemporary  with  the  fophilts,  that  had 
introduced  a  floiid,  trim,  formal,  artificial  itile,  and 
whom  Socrates  tor  that  reafon  called  ^oyo-^ai^aXs?,  never 
gave  into  thofe  minute  or  rather  frivolous  ornaments. 
DifFufion  or  brevity  of  ftile.     Thefe  particularly 
diitinguiQi   and  charadeiife   them.     The  itile  of 
Herodotus  is  fweec,  flowing,  and  more  dihufe ;  that 
of    Thucydides    lively,    concife,    and    vehement. 
''  Tlie  one,  to  ufe  Cicero's  v/ords,  is  like  a  calm 
"  Itream,  whole  waves  flow  with  Majefty  ;  the  o- 
"  ther  like   an  impetuous   torrent-,  and,  when  he 
"  fpeaks  of  war,  we  feem  to  hear  the  trumpet  found. 
Alter  fine  ullis  falehris  q^uaft  fedatus  amnis  fluit :  alter  ov^x, 
indtatior  fertur^  U  de  betticis  rebus  canit  etiam  quo-  "•  39» 
dammedobellicura.     "  Thucydides  is  fo  full  of  things, 
"  that  with  him  the  thoughts  are  almofl  equal   in 
*'  number  to   the  words  •,  and  at  the  fame  time  he 
*'  is  fo  juft  and  ciofe  in  his  expreflions,  that  one 
"  cannot  tell  whether  it  be  the  v/ords  that  adorn  the 
*'  the  thoughts,  or  the  thoughts  the  words."     §lui  Lib.  2.  de 
(Thucydides)  it  a  cr^ber  eft  rerum  frcquentia^  ut  verba-  ^^^t. 
rum  prope  numerura  fententiarum  numero  confequatur  ; "'  ■^  * 
ita  porro  verbis  aptus  ^  prejj'us^  ut  nefcias  utrum  res 
oratione^  an  verba  fententiis  iUuftrentur,     This  clofe, 
and  in  a  manner  abrupt,  ftile  is  wonderfully  proper 
for  giving  ftrength  and  energy  to  dilcourfe,  but  is 
generally   attended  with   abundance  of  obfcurity. 
And  this  is  what  has  happened  to  Thucydides,  ef- 
pecially  in  his  harangues,  which  in  many  places  are 
almofl:  unintelligible:    Jff^e  ill<£  condones  ita  multas q^^^^ 
hahent  cbfcuras  abditafque  fententias^  vix  ut  intel/igan-  n.  30. 
iur :  So  that  the  reading  of  this  author  requires  an 

*  Sophlftas  >^oyc^ctidx>^q  appellat  in  Phaedro  Socrates— —quorum 

fatis  arguta   mui*-a,    fed  minuta  qusedam nimiumque  depi6la. 

Qiio  magis  funt  Herodotus  Thucydidefque  mirabiles  :  quonim  aetas 
cum  in  eorum  tempora,  quos  noniinamus,  incidiflet,  longiffinie 
fainen  ipfi  a  talibus  delicii?,  vel  potius  ineptiis,  abfucrunt.  Cic.  in 
Orat.  «.  39. 

unin- 
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uninterrupted  attention,  and  becomes  a  ferious  Ru- 
dy. For  the  reft,  it  is  not  furprifing  that  Thucy- 
dides,  as  he  alludes  in  his  harangues  to  many  cir- 
cumftances  \vell  known  in  his  time,  and  forgotten  af- 
terwards, Ihould  have  obfcurities  in  the  {tn{Q  of 
readers  fo  many  ages  removed  from  thofe  events. 
But  that  is  not  the  principal  caufe  of  them. 

What  has  been  faid  fhews  what  we  are  to  think 
of  our  two  hiftorians  in  rcfpedl  to  the  palTions,  which 
as,  every  body  knows  prevail  in,  and  conftitute  the 
principal  merit  of.  Eloquence.  Herodotus  fucceeds 
in  thofe  which  require  fweetnefs  and  infinuation, 
and  Thucydides  in  the  flrong  and  vehement  paf- 
lions. 

Both  have  harangues,  but  they  are  lefs  frequent 
and  fhoi-ter  in  the  Hrft.  Dionyfius  of  Halicar- 
naffus  finds  a  defed  in  thofe  of  Thucydides,  which 
is,  that  they  are  always  in  one  and  the  fame  form 
and  tone,  and  that  the  charaders  of  the  fpeakers 
are  ill  fuftained  in  them  •,  v/hereas  Herodotus  is 
much  happier  in  thofe  refpeds.  Some  perfons 
blame  harangues  in   hi  (lory  in  general,  and  efpe- 

Tol.  XT.    cially  the  direct.     1  have  anfwered  this  objection 
el  few  here. 

.  I  fhall  conclude  this  article,  which  is  becomo. 
longcr  than  I  intended,  with  the  elegant  and  judi- 
cious charader  Quintilian  has  drawn  of  our  two 
authors,  in  which  he  includes  part  of  what  has  hi- 

Qumtil.  therto  been  faid  :  Hifiormm  multi  f crip  fere  ^  fed  nemo 
diihitat  duos  longe  ceteris  pr^feretidoSy  qiwrmn  diverfa 
virtus  laudem  pene  efi  parem  confecuta.  Benftis^  i^. 
hrevis^  iff  femper  inftans  fihi  thucydides :  duicis,  G? 
candiduSy  &  ftif^s  Herodotus.  Ilk  concitatiSy  hie  re- 
miffs  flffe5lihus  melior :  ilk  concionibuSy  bic  fermonihus : 
Hie  viy  hie  voluptate,  "  Greece  has  produced  many 
*'  famous  hiftorians  •,  but  all  agree  in  giving  the 
^'  preference  greatly  to  tv/o  of  them,  who  by  diffe-. 
*'  rent  qualities  have  acquired  aimoft  equal  glory. 

t'  Thucy-: 
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**  Thucydides  is  clofe,  concife,  and  always  *  haften- 
^'  ing  on  to  the  point  in  view  :  Herodotus  is  fweet, 
*'  perfpicuous,  and  more  dilfufed.  The  one  is  beft 
"  for  the  vehement  paiTions,  the  other  for  the  foft 
"  and  agreeable.  The  one  fucceeds  in  harangues, 
*'  the  other  in  common  difcourfe.  Force  ftrikes  us 
*'  in  the  one,  and  pleafure  charms  us  in  the  other." 
What,  in  my  opinion,  high'y  exalts  the  merit  of 
Herodorus  and  Thucydides  is,  that  both  of  them, 
with  few  models  they  could  follow,  carried  hiftory 
to  its  perfedlion  by  a  different  method. 

'1  he  general  efleem  of  the  antients  for  thefe  two 
authors  is  a  circumftance  highly  in  their  favour. 
So  many  great  men  could  hardly  be  miilaken  in 
their  judgment  of  them. 

SECT.     III. 
XENOPHON. 

I  Have  elfe  where  treatedwithfufficientextentonall 
that  relates  to  the  life  and  v/orks  of  Xenophon.  I 
ihall  only  fay  fome  few  words  of  them  here,  to  recal 
the  reader's  remembrance  of  them,  and  their  dates. 

Xenophon,  the  fon  of   Gryllus,  was  born  at  A-  a.  m. 
thens  in  the  third  year  of  the  8 2d  Olympiad.     He  3554- 
v/as  fomething  more  than    twenty  years  younger  t^"^/       ' 
than  Thucydides,    and   was  a  great    philofopher, 
hilforian,  and  general. 

He  engaged  himfeif  in  the  troops  of  young  Cyrus,  a.  M. 
who  marched  agaiiul  his  brother  Artaxerxes  Mne-  3^05- 
mon  king  of  Perfia,  in  order  to  dethrone  him.  This  ^^]\'  ^'  ^' 
occafioned  his  banifhment,  the  Athenians  being  at 
that  time  in  amity  with  Artaxerxes.    The  retreat  of 
the  Ten  Thoufand  under  the  condu6l  of  Xenophon 
is  known  to  every  body,  and  has  im.mortalifed  his 
fame. 

*  Inftans  fibi  is  hard  io  render  :  it  means  alnvays  prejfing  forivard, 
hajicning  ofi  io  the  etid,  tending  perpetually  to  it,  tvitkout  either  lojin^ 
Ji9;htcfit,  ue-vlati?2gy  or  amufuig  h}7}tfelf  in  the  lenji. 

After 
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After  his  return,  he  was  employed  in  the  troops 
of  Sparta,  at  firft  in  Thrace,  and  afterwards  In  Aiia, 
till  Agefilaus  was  recalled,  whom  he  accompanied 
as  far  as  Boeoda.  He  then  retired  to  Scyllonta, 
where  the  Lacedemonians  had  given  him  lands^ 
fituated  at  no  great  diftance  from  the  city  of  Elis. 

He  was  not  idle  in  his  rei:iren:ient.  He  took  ad- 
vantage of  the  leifure  it  afforded  him  to  compofe  his 
hiilories.  He  began  v^ith  the  Cyropasdia,  which  is 
the  hiftory  of  Cyrus  the  Great  in  eight  books.  It  was 
followed  widi  that  of  Cyrus  the  younger,  which  in- 
cludes the  famous  expedition  of  the  Ten  Thoufmd, 
in  feven  books.  He  then  wrote  the  Grecian  hiiiory 
in  feven  books  alfo,  that  begins  where  Ihucydides 
left  off.  It  contains  the  fpace  of  almoft  forty-eight 
years,  from  the  return  of  Alcibiades  into  Attica,  to, 
the  battle  of  Mantinsea.  Ele  alfo  compofed  feveral 
particular  tratfls  upon  hiftorical  fubjedls. 
'  His  ftile,  under  an  air  of  fimplicity  and  natural 
fweetnefs,  conceals  inimitable  graces,  that  perfons 
of  little  delicacy  of  tafte  perceive  and  admire  lefs, 
but  which  did  not  efcape  Cicero,  and  v^hich  made 
him  fay,  "  That  the  mufes  feemed  to  fpeak  by  the: 
©rat.n.Sa.  ^'  mouth  of  Xenophon :"  Xenophontis  voce  miifas 
Djiafi  locittas  ferunt. 

Quindlian,  in  the  praife  he  has  left  us  of  this  au- 
thor,   has  done  little  more   than   paraphrafe   that 
tib.  10.     thought :    ^iid  ego  co?nmemorem  Xenophontis  jucun^ 
^'  ^'         ditatem  illam  inaffe^iatam^  fed  quam  nulla  pojfit  ciffec^ 
iatio  confequi?  ut  ipfa  finxiffe  jermonem  Gratia  videan^ 
'  tur :  ^,  quod  de  P eric le  vete'riiConcedic-e  Ujlimonium' 
eft^  in  httnc  transferri  juftiffime  poJfit^  in  lahris  ejus  fe^ 
dijje  quandam  perfuadendi  deam.  "  What  praifes  does^ 
"  not  the  charming  fweetnefs  of  Xenophon  deferve  ? 
*'  fo  fimple,  fo  remote  from  all  affectation,  but  which 
*'  no  affectation  can  ever  attain.  The  Graces  them- 
"  felves  feem  to  have  compofed  his  difcourfe  \  and 
"  what  the  antient   comedy  faid  of  Pericles  may 
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moil  juftly  be  applied  to  him,  that  the  goddefs  of 
* '  pcrfuafion  dwelt  upon  his  lips." 

S  E  C  T.    IV. 
C  T  E  S  I  A  S. 

CTESIAS  of  Cnidos  was  Xenophon's  co- 
temporary.  He  was  taken  prifoner  after  the 
battle  of  young  Cyrus  with  his  brother  Artaxerxes. 
Having  cured  the  king  of  the  wound  he  received 
in  it,  he  pradifed  phyfic  in  the  court  of  Perfia  with 
great  fuccefs,  and  continued  near  the  perfon  of  that 
prince  fevenccen  years. 

He  wrote  the  hiftory  of  the  Aflyrians  and  Per-  PhGti«5> 
fians  in  twenty- three  books.    One  of  the  fragments 
prefeived   by  Photius    (for  we  have  nothing    of 
Ctefias  but  fragments^  informs  us,  that  his  fix  firft 
books  treated  of  the  hiftory  of  Affyria,  and  of  all 
that  had  happened  there  before  the  foundation  of  the 
Perfian  empire :  and  that  from  the  feventh  to  the 
thirteenth  inclufively,  he  related  at  large  the  reigns 
of  Cyrus,  Cambyfes,  Magus,   Darius,  and  Xerxes. 
He  continued  the  hiftory  of  the  Perfians  down  to  the  Dlod.l.i^^ 
third  year  of  the  95th  Olympiad,  at  which  time  ^  ^73- 
Dionyfius  the  elder,  tyrant  of  Syracufe,  was  making 
great  preparations  of  war  againft  the  Carthaginians. 

He  contradidls  Herodous  almoft  in  every  thing,  Photius. 
and  is  partjclarly  induftrioiis  to  falfify  him.     But 
his  attempt  has  fallen  upon  himfelf,  and  he  is  re- 
garded by  all  the  learned  as  a  writer  full  of  lyes  and  «'«  a|iJs-i- 
unworthy  of  belief,  as  Ariftorle  calls  him.    He  alfor®-. 
differed  very  often  with  Xenophon  in   his  accounts. 
It  is    furprifing,    that  Diodorus  Siculus,  Trogus 
Pompeius,  and  fome  others,  have  chofen  to  follow 
Ctefias  rather  than  Plerodotus,  and  even  than  Xe- 
nophon.  They  were  no  doubt  deceived  by  the  afTu- 
ranee  with  which  he  affirms,  that  he  advanced  no- 
thing in  his  writings,  of  which  he  was  not  either  aneye- 

witnefs 
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witnefs  himfelf,  had  been  informed  by  the  PerfiarM 
concerned,  or  had  extraded  out  of  their  archives. 


I 
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SECT.     V. 
P  O  L  Y  B  I  U  S. 

Have  already  fpoken  of  this  celebrated  hiftoriari 
in  feveral  parts  of  my  hiftory,  which  I  fhall  con- 
tent myfelf  v^ith  obferving,  and  fhall  only  add  in 
this  place  what  feems  moft  necefHiry  for  giving  the 
reader  fome  idea  of  the  charader,  a(5lions,  and 
works  of  this  great  man.  His  life,  of  fufficient 
extent  and  very  well  written,  may  be  found  in  the 
front  of  the  Chevalier  Folard's  tranflation  of  Poly- 
bius,  of  which  I  fhall  make  great  ufe,  but  not  with- 
out abridging  it  confiderably. 

Polybius  was  of  Megalopolis,  a  city  of  Pelopon- 
A.  M.  nefus  in  Arcadia.  He  came  into  the  world  about 
3800.  {j^  548  th  year  from  the  foundation  of  Rome.  PI  is 
304-^.'  ^'  '  fs-ther's  name  was  Lycortas,  famous  for  his  con- 
ilancy  in  fupporting  the  interefbs'  of  the  Aehasan 
league,  whilft  under  his  government. 

He  was  educated,  hke  all  the  childi"en  of  his  na- 
tion, in  the  higheft  veneration  for  the  Divinity  :  a 
pious  opinion,  in  which  the  Arcadians  placed  their 
principal  glory,  and  in  which  he  perfevered  with  fd 
much  conftancy  during  his  whole  life,  that  tew  pro- 
fane authors  have  thought  more  religioully,  or  fpoke 
with  more  dignity,  of  the  Godhead  than  him* 

Lycortas  his  farher,  a  profound  ftatefman,  was 
his  mafter  in  politics  •,  as  Philopasmen,  one  of  the 
greateft  and  moft  intrepid  captains  of  the  antrent 
world,  was  in  war.  He  reduced  to  pradlice  the 
excellent  lefibns  they  had  taught  him,  in  the  diffe- 
rent negotiations  and  affairs  wherein  he  was  em- 
ployed either  jointly  with  his  father  or  alone,  efpe- 
cially  during  the  war  of  the  Romians  with  Perleus  the 
laft  king  of  Macedonia,  a$  I  have  obferved  in  its 

place. 
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The  Romans,  after  the -defeat  of  that  prince,  in  A-  M. 
order  to  humble  and  punifli  fuch  of  the  Achsean^  Ant!'j.  c. 
as  had  been  mod  warrri  in  fupporting  the  Achssan  167. 
league,  and  had  feemed  moil  averfe  to  their  views 
and  interefts,  carried  away  a  thoufand  of  them  tp 
Rome:  of  which  number  was  Polybius* 

During  his  ftay  there,  whether  his  reputation  had 
reached  thither  before  him,  or  his  birth  and  merit 
had  made  the  greateft  perfons  of  Rome  defire  his 
acquaintance,  he  foon  acquired  the  friend  (hip  of 
Q^  Fabius,  and  of  Scipio  the  younger,  both  fons  of 
Paulus  -t^milius,  the  one  adopted  by  Q^  Fabius, 
and  the  other  by  P.  Cornelius  Scipio,  the  fon  of  the 
firft  Scipio  Africanus.  He  either  lent  them  his  own, 
or  borrowed  books  for  them  of  others,  and  con* 
verfed  with  them  upon  the  fubjeds  of  which  they 
treated.  Charmed  equally  with  his  great  qualities,- 
they  prevailed  with  the  prstor,  that  he  fhould  not 
leave  Rome  with  the  reft  of  the  Ach?Eans.  What 
pafTcd  at  that  time  between  young  Scipio,  who  was 
but  eighteen,  and  Polybius,  and  which  made  way 
for  the  great  intimacy  they  afterwaois  contra6led, 
is,  in  my  opinion,  a  moft  affecting  piece  of  hiftory, 
and  may  be  of  great  inftruclion  to  young  nobility. 
I  have  related  this  circumftance  at  the  end  of  the 
hiftory  of  the  Carthaginians. 

It  is  evident  that  Polybius  compofed  the  greateft 
part  of  his  hiftory,  or  at  leaft  colleded  his  mate- 
rials for  it,  at  Rome.  For  where  could  he  be  bet- 
ter informed  of  the  events  which  had  pafted,  either 
during  the  whole  courfe  of  the  fecond  Punic  war, 
than  in  the  houfe  of  the  Scipio's  •,  or  during  the 
campaigns  againft  Perfeus,  than  in  that  of  Paulus 
i^milius  ?  1  he  fame  may  be  faid  in  refped:  to  all 
the  foreign  affairs,  which  occurred  either  whilft  he 
was  at  Rome,  or  accom^panied  Scipio.  As  he  was 
upon  the  fpot  either  to  fee  with  his  own  eyes,  or  to 
receive  news  from  the  beft  hand,  he  could  not  fail  of 

being 
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being  exadlly  informed  of  every  thing  moil  me- 
morable that  happened. 
A.  M.  The  Achseans,  after  many  fruiclcfs  applications  to 

Ant%.  c.^^^^^"^^^'  at  length  obtained  the  return  of  their  exiles  : 
150.  *  their  number  was  then  reduced  to  three  hundred.  . 
Polybius  did  not  ufe  this  permiiiion  to  go  home  to 
Megalopolis,  or,  if  he  did,  it  was  not  long  before 
he  rejoined  Scipio,  as  he  was  with  him  three  years 
after  at  the  fiege  of  Carthage.  After  this  expedi- 
tion, he  made  fome  voyages  upon  account  of  thei. 
hiftory  he  had  always  in  view.  But  how  great  was 
his  grief,  when  in  returning  into  Peloponnefus  he 
faw  Corinth  burnt  and  demolifhed,  his  country  re- 
duced into  a  province  of  the  Roman  empire,  and 
obliged  to  fubmittothe  laws  of  a  foreign  magiftrate 
to  be  fent  thither  every  year  from  Rome.  If  any 
thing  could  confole  him  in  fo  mounful  a  conjun(5lure^ 
.  it  was  the  opportunity  his  credit  with  the  Romans 
gave  him  of  obtaining  fome  mitigations  of  the  mif- 
fortunes  of  his  country,  and  the  occafion  he  had  of 
defending  the  memory  of  Philopaemen,  his  mafter 
in  the  art  of  war,  whofe  ftatues  fome  were  for  pull- 
Vol.  IX.    ing  down.     I  have  related  this  fad:. 

After  having  rendered  his  country  many  fervices, 
he  returned  to  Scipio  at  Rome,  from  whence  he  fol* 
lowed  him  to  Numantia,  at  the  fiege  of  which  he 
A.  M.  was  prefent.  When  Scipio  died,  he  retired  into 
3377-'  Greece  ;  (for  what  fecurity  could  there  be  for  Po- 
'^"^'  ^'  '  lybius  at  Rome,  after  Scipio  had  been  put  to  death 
Lucian.  in  by  the  fadlion  of  the  Gracchi  ?)  and,  having  enjoyed 
Maci-ob.  (luring  fix  years,  in  the  bofom  of  his  country,  the 
A.  M.  efteem,  gratitude,  and  affedion  of  his  dear  citizens, 
3S83.  he  died  at  the  age  of  fourfcore  and  two,  of  a  wound 
f^^'^  ■'*    '  he  received  by  a  fail  from  his  horfe. 

His  principal  works  are,  the  life  of  Philopaemen; 
a  treatife  upon  the  Tadics,  or  the  art  of  drawing 
up  armies  in  battle ;  the  hifcory  of  the  Numantian 
war,  of  which  Cicero  fpeaks  in  his  letter  to  Luc- 
ceius  5  and  his  univerfal  hiftory.  Of  all  thefe  works 

only^ 
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only  the  lafl  remains,  and  that  very  imperfedl* 
Polybius  himfelf  calls  it  Univerfal  Hijiory^  not  in 
relped:  of  times,  but  of  places,  becaufe  it  contained 
not  only  the  wars  of  the  Romans,  but  all  that  pafled 
in  the  known  world  during  the  fpace  of  fifty- three 
years,  that  is  to  fay,  from  the  beginning  of  the  fecond 
Punic  war  to  the  redudion  of  the  kingdom  of  Mace- 
donia into  a  province  of  the  Roman  empire. 

No  hiftory  prefents  us,  in  fo  fhort  a  fpace  of 
time,  with  fo  great  a  diverfity  of  events,  all  of  them 
decifive  and  of  the  lad  importance :  The  fecond 
Punic  war  between  the  two  moft  powerful  and  war- 
like people  of  the  earth,  which  at  firfl  brought 
Rome  to  the  very  brink  of  deftrudlion,  and  then, 
by  a  very  furprifing  reverfe  of  fortune,  reduced  the 
power  of  Carthage,  and  prepared  the  way  for  its 
final  ruin  ;  The  war  with  Philip,  whom  the  antienc 
glory  of  the  Macedonian  kings,  and  the  name  of 
Alexander  the  Great,  ft  ill  dreadful  in  fome  fenfe, 
rendered  formidable  ;  The  war  with  Antiochus,  the 
moft  opulent  king  of  Afia,  who  drew  after  him 
great  armies  both  by  fea  and  land;  and  that  with 
the  iEtolianSj  his  allies,  a  warlike  people,  who  pre- 
tended to  give  place  to  no  nation  in  valour  and  bravery ; 
And  laftly,  the  laft  Macedonian  war  with  Perfeus, 
which  gave  the  fatal  blov/  to  that  empire  once  fo 
terrible,  and  for  which  the  whole  earth  was  two  nar- 
row. All  thefe  events  within  the  fpace  of  little  more 
than  fifty  years,  gave  the  wondering  world  a  fenle 
of  the  Roman  greatnefs,  and  fhewed  it  that  Rome 
was  deftined  to  command  all  the  nations  of  the 
Univerfe.  Could  Polybius  defire  a  greater,  more 
magnificent,  or  more  afFeding  fubjed  of  hitiory  ? 

All  the  fads  which  happened  in  this  fpace  of 
time,  compofed  thirty-eight  books,  in  the  front  of 
which  he  had  placed  two,  by  way  of  introdu5lion 
to  the  others,  and  of  continuation  to  the  hiflory  of 
Timasus.  His  own  confifted  therefore  of  forty 
books,  of  which  we  have  only  the  five  firfl:  as  Po- 
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lybiiTs  left  them,  and  fragments,  fometimes  confi- 
derable  enough,  of  the  twelve  that  follow,  with  the 
embaffies  and  e>iamples  of  virtue  and  vice^  which  the 
Emperor  ConftantinePorphyrogenitus,  in  the  twelfth 
century,  caufed  to  be  extracted  from  Polybius's 
hiftory,  and  to  be  inferted  in  his  Political  Pandects ; 
a  great  colledion,  in  which  all  that  had  been  written 
by  the  antient  hiftorians,  upon  certain  matters,  were 
difpofed  under  their  feveral  heads,  and  in  which  the 
reader  might  fee  what  had  been  done  in  the  various 
cafes  wherein  he  might  happen  to  be  himfelf,  with- 
out the  trouble  of  reading  thofe  hiftorians. 

And  this  is  the  true  ufe  and  great  advantage  of 
hiftory,  which,  properly  fpeaking,  is  the  fcience 
of  kings,  generals,  minifters  of  ftate,  and  of  all 
who  are  employed  in,  or  have  any  relation  to,  go- 
vernment. For  men  are  always  the  fame,  they  ad: 
in  all  ages  upon  the  fame  principles,  and  the  fame 
fprings  almoft  always  fet  ftates  in  motion,  and  oc- 
cafton  the  various  revolutions  that  happen  in  them. 
That  prince  was  therefore  very  wife  to  conceive  the 
defign  of  eftablifhing  in  his  empire  a  kind  of  per- 
petual council,  compofed  of  the  moft  prudent,  the 
moft  experienced,  and  moft  profound  perfons  of 
every  kind,  that  the  antient  world  had  produced. 
This  defign,  fo  laudable  in  itfelf,  proved  however 
the  great  misfortune  of  all  fucceeding  ages.  As  foon 
as  it  became  the  habit  to  confult  only  thefe  abridg- 
ments, (to  which  our  natural  indolence  and  (loth 
foon  lead  us)  the  originals  were  confidered  as  ufe- 
lefs,  and  no  farther  pains  were  taken  to  copy  them. 
The  lofs  of  many  important  works  are  afcribed  to 
this  caufe,  though  other  circumftances  no  doubt 
^  contributed  alfo  to  it.  The  abridgments  themfelvcs, 
of  which  I  am  fpeaking,  are  a  proof  of  this.  Of 
fifty  heads,  which  they  contained  at  firft,  only  two 
are  come  down  to  us.  If  they  had  been  preserved 
entire,  they  might  in  fome  manner  have  confoled 
us  for  the  lofs  of  the  originals.  But  all  has  under- 
gone 
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gone  the  common  face  of  human  things,  and  leaves 
us  only  matter  of  regret. 

What  a  misfortune  is  it,  that  fuch  an  hiflory  as 
Polybius's  is^lofl !  Who  ever  was  fo  attentive  and 
exa6l  in  alTuring  himfelf  of  the  truth  of  fa6ts  as 
he?  That  he  might  not  err  in  the  defcription  of 
places,  a  circumllance  highly  important  in  relating 
military  affairs,  as  an  attack,  a  fiege,  a  battle,  or 
a  march,  he  went  to  them  himfelf,  and  made  a 
great  number  of  voyages,  with  that  fole  view. 
Truth  was  his  only  view.  It  is  from  him  we  have  Polyb. 
this  celebrated  maxim,  that  truth  is  to  hiilory  '^'l'-^^* 
what  eyes  are  to  animals :  that,  as  the  latter  are  of 
no  ufe  without  fight,  fo  hiilory  without  truth  is 
only  amufing  and  unprofitable  narration. 

But  the  fads  may  here  be  faid  to  be  the  leaft  we 
have  to  regret.  What  an  irreparable  lofs  are  the 
excellent  maxims  of  policy,  and  the  folid  refiedionS 
of  a  man,  who,  with  a  natural  palfion  for  public 
good,  had  made  it  his  whole  ftudy ;  who  during  fo 
many  years  had  been  prefent  in  the  greatefl:  af- 
fairs ;  who  had  governed  himfelf,  and  whofe  go- 
vernment had  given  fuch  general  fatisfadlion !  In 
thefe  the  principal  merit  of  Folybius  confifts,  which 
is  what  a  reader  of  tafte  ought  principally  to  look 
for  in  him.  For  we  muft  allow,  that  the  reflec- 
tions (I  mean  thofe  of  fo  wife  a  man  as  Polybius) 
are  the  foul  of  hifliory. 

His  digrefiions  are  condemned.  They  are  long 
tlnd  frequent,  I  confefs ;  but  they  abound  with 
fuch  curious  fadls,  and  ufeful  inftru6lions^  that  we 
ought  not  only  to  pardon  him  that  fault,  if  it  be 
one,  but  think  ourfelves  obliged  to  him  for  it.  Be- 
fides  which,  we  fnould  remernberi  that  Folybius 
undertook  the  univerfal  hiilory  of  his  own  times, 
as  he  intides  his  work  •,  which  ought  to  fufhce  in 
vindication  of  his  digreffions. 

Dionyfius  of  HalicarnaiTus,  a  critic  of  great  re- 
putation in  the  antient  world,  has   paffed  a  judg- 
K  2  mcnC 
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ment  upon  our  hiftorian,  which  gives  great  reafGii 
to  fulpedl  himfelf,  in  point  of  criticifm.  Without 
any  circumlocution  he  flatly  tells  us,  that  no  pa- 
tience is  of  fuffici^nt  proof  to  endure  the  reading  of 
Polybius  ;  and  his  reafon  for  it  is,  becaufe  that  au- 
thor knows  nothing  of  the  difpofition  of  words : 
that  is  to  fay,  his  hiftory  had  not  fuch  round, 
flowing,  numerous  periods,  as  he  ufes  himfelf^ 
which  is  an  efl^ential  fault,  in  point  of  hiftory.  A 
military,  fimple,  negligent  ftile  is  to  be  pardoned 
in  fuch  a  writer  as  ours,  who  is  more  attentive  to 
Piut.  in  things,  than  turns  of  phrafe  and  di6lion.  I  fhall 
^^^'*  ^*  make  no  fcruple  therefore  to  prefer  the  judgment  of 
Brutus  to  that  of  this  rhetorician,  who  far  from 
finding  it  tedious  to  read  Polybius,  was  continually 
perufing  him,  and  made  extrads  from  him  at  his 
leifiire  hours.  We  find  him  employed  in  this  man- 
ner,  the  evening  before  the  battle  of  Pharfalia.      >' 

SECT.    VI. 
DIODORUS    SICULUS. 
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DIODORUS  was  of  Agyrium  a  city  of 
Sicily,  from  whence  he  was  called  Diodorus 
Stculus^  to  diftinguifh  him  from  feveral  other  au- 
thors of  the  fame  name.  He  lived  in  the  time  of 
Julius  and  Auguftus  Casfar. 

The  title  of  his  work  is  I'he  Hijtorical  Library, 
It  contains  the  hiftory  of  aJmoft  all  the  nations  of 
the  world,  whom  he  in  a  manner  pafl^s  in  review 
before  his  reader :  Egyptians,  Affyrians,  Mede?, 
Pefians,  Greeks,  Romans,  Carthaginians,  and  fe- 
veral more.  It  confifted  of  forty  books,  of  which 
he  gives  us  the  plan  and  feries  in  his  preface.  The 
fix  firft,  fays  he,  contain  what  pafted  before  the 
Trojan  war,  that  is  to  fay  all  the  fabulous  times; 
in  the  firft  three  are  the  antiquities  of  the  Barbari- 
ans, in  the  other  three  thofe  of  the  Greeks.     The 
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eleven  that  follow  contain  the  hiftory  of  all  nations 
from  the  Trojan  war  to  the  death  of  Alexander  the 
Great  inclufively.  In  the  other  twenty- three  this 
general  hiftory  is  continued  down  to  the  beginning 
of  the  war  with  the  Gauls,  in  which  Julius  Casfar, 
after  having  fubjeded  many  very  warlike  nations 
of  Gaul,  extended  the  limits  of  the  Roman  empire 
to  the  Britifh  ifles. 

Of  thefe  forty  books,  only  fifteen  remain,  with 
fome  fragments,  moft  of  them  preferved  by  Photius, 
and  the  extradls  of  Confbantine  Porphyrogenitus. 
The  five  firft  follow  each  other  in  their  order. 

In  the  firft,  Diodorus  treats  of  the  origin  of  the 
world,  and  of  what  relates  to  Egypt. 

In  the  fecond,  of  the  firft  kings  of  Afia,  from 
Ninus  to  Sardanapalus:  of  the  Medes,  Indi  as, 
Scythians,  and  Arabians. 

In  the  third,  of  the  ^Ethiopians  and  Libyans. 

In  the  fourth,  of  the  fabulous  hiftory  of  the 
Greeks. 

In  the  fifth,  of  the  fabulous  hiftory  of  Sicily  and 
the  other  iflands. 

The  fixth,  feventh,  eighth,  ninth,  and  tenth 
books  are  loft. 

The  following  feven,  from  the  eleventh  to  the 
feventh  inclufively,  contain  the  hiftory  of  ninety 
years,  from  the  expedition  of  Xerxes  into  Greece 
to  the  death  of  Alexander  the  Great. 

The  three  following,  the  eighteenth,  nineteenth, 
and  twentieth,  treat  of  the  difputes  and  wars  of 
Alexander's  fucceiJbrs  down  to  the  difpofition  of 
the  two  armits  for  the  battle  of  Ipfus ;  and  there 
ends  what  remains  of  the  hiftory  of  Diodorus  Sicu- 
lus,  in  a  very  important  part  of  it,  and  at  the 
moment  a  battle  is  going  to  be  fought,  which  de- 
cides the  fate  of  Alexander's  fucceiTors. 

In  thefe  laft  ten  books,  which  properly  include 
the  continued  hiftory  of  the  Perfians,  Greeks,  and 
Macedonians,  Diodorus  introduces  alfo  the  hiftory 
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of  other  nations,  and  in  particular  that  of  the  Ro- 
mans, according  as  its  events  concur  with  his  prin- 
cipal fubjecl. 

Diodurus  tells  us  himfelf  in  his  preface,  that  he 
employed  thirty  years  in  compofing  his  hiftory,  in 
which  his  long  refidence  at  Rome  was  of  great  ufe 
to  him,  Befides  this  he  ran  over,  not  without  fre- 
quent dangers,  many  provinces  of  Europe  and  Afia, 
to  inform  himfelf  fully  in  tiiefituation  of  the  cities 
and  other  places  of  which  he  was  to  treat :  which 
i^  no  indifferent  circumftance  in  refped  to  the  per- 
fe6lion  of  hiftory. 

His  ilile  is  neither  elegant  nor  florid,  but  fimple, 
clear,  and  intelligible :  that  fimpiicity  has  however 
nothing  low  and  creeping  in  it. 
Diod.1.20.      Though  he  does  not  approve  interrupting  the 
P-  749-      thread  of  hiilory  v^ith  frequent  and  long  harangues, 
he  does  not  entirely  rejed  the  ufe  of  them,  and  be- 
lieves they  may  be  employed  with  great  propriety, 
when   the  importance   of   the    fubject  requires  it. 
Diod.i.is.  After  the  defeat  of  Nicias,  the  Syracufans  deiibe- 
P^i49—    y^^Q^  i^  ^heij-  aifembly  upon  the  treatment  it  was 
proper  to  give  the  Athenian  prifoxners.     Diodorus 
repeats  the  harangues  of  two  orators,    which  are 
long  and  very  fine,  efpecially  the  firfl. 

Neither  his  chronology,  nor  the  names  either  of 
the  archons  of  Athens,  or  of  the  confuls  and  mili- 
tary tribunes  of  Rome,  into  which  many  errors 
have  crept,  are  to  be  relied  on. 

Very  folid  and  judicious  refiedions  occur  from 
time  to  time  in  this  hiftory.  He  takes  particular 
care  not  to  afcribe  the  fuccefs  of  wars,  and  other 
enrerprifcs,  to  chance  or  blind  fortune  with  many 
Other  hiftorians,  but  to  a  Wifdom  and  i^rovidence 
v/hich  prefides  over  all  events. 

Every  thing  well  weighed  and  confidered,  wc 
ouglu  to,  fet  a  great  value  upon  the  works  of  Dio- 
dorus come  do\yn  to  us,  and  very  much  to  regiet 

the 
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the  lofs  of  the  reft,  which  would  have   afforded 
great  light  into  every  part  of  antient  hiftory. 

DIONYSIUS  of  HALICARNASSUS. 

The  hiftorian  of  whom  we  now  fpeak,  apprifes  us 
himfeif,  in  the  preface  of  his  work,  that  there  is 
little  known  of  his  perfon  and  hiftory.  He  was  a 
native  of  HalicarnalTus,  a  city  of  Caria  in  Afia 
Minor,  the  country  of  the  great  Herodotus.  His 
father's  name  was  Alexander,  of  whom  nothing 
niore  is  known. 

He  arrived  in  Italy  about  the  middle  of  the 
CLXXXVlIth  Olympiad,  at  the  time  Auguftus 
Caefar  terminated  the  civil  war  with  Antony.  He 
remained  twenty-two  years  at  Rome,  which  he  em- 
ployed in  attaining  the  Latin  tongue  with  great 
exadlnefs,  in  ftudying  the  literature  and  writings  of 
the  Romans,  and  efpecially  in  carefully  collecting 
materials  for  the  work  he  had  in  view :  for  that 
feems  to  have  been  the  motive  of  his  voyage. 

In  order  to  fucceed  the  better  in  it,  he  contradled 
a  great  intimacy  with  all  the  moft  learned  perfons 
of  Rome,  with  whom  he  frequently  converfed.  To 
their  informations  by  word  of  mouth,  which  were 
of  great  ufe  to  him,  he  added  a  clofe  application  to 
the  ftudy  of  the  Roman  hiftorians  in  greateft  efteem, 
as  Cato,  Fabius  Pidtor,  Valerius  Antias,  and  Li- 
cinius  Macer,  who  are  often  quoted  by  Livy. 

When  he  believed  himfeif  fufficiently  informed 
in  all  that  was  necefTary  to  the  execution  of  his  de- 
fign,  he  applied  himfeif  to  it.  The  title  of  his  work 
is  The  Ro'man  Antiquities^  which  he  called  it,  becaufe, 
in  writing  the  Roman  hiftory,  he  traces  it  back  to 
its  moft  antient  origin.  He  continued  his  hiftory 
down  to  the  firft  Punic  war,  at  which  period  he 
flopped,  perhaps  becaufe  his  plan  was  to  clear  up 
that  part  of  the  Roman  hiftory  which  was  leaft 
known.  For,  from  the  firft  Punic  war,  that  hiftory 
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had  been  written  by  cotemporaiy  authors  in  every 
body's  hands. 

OF  the  twenty  books,  which  compofe  his  Roman 
Antiquities,  we  have  nqw  only  the  firft  eleven,  that 
come  down  no  lower  than  the  312th  year  from  the 
foundation  of  Rome.  The  nine  laft,  which  con- 
tained all  that  happened  to  the  488th  according  to 
Cato,  and  the  490th  according  to  Varro,  have 
perifhed  through  the  injuries  of  time.  Almofl;  as 
often  as  we  fpeak  of  any  antient  author,  we  are  ob- 
liged to  deplore  the  lofs  of  part  of  his  works,  efpe- 
cially  when  they  are  excellent,  as  were  thofe  of  the 
writer  in  queftion. 

We  have  alfo  fome  fragments  of  his  upon  the 
fubjedl  of  embafTiet,  which  are  only  detached  and 
very  imperfect  pieces.  The  two  heads  o\  Con- 
flantine  Porphyrogenitus  which  remain,  have  alfo 
preferved  feveral  fragments  of  this  author. 

Photius,  in  his  Biblutheca^  fpeaks  of  the  twenty 
books  of  antiquities,  as  of  a  perfed  work  which  he 
had  read.  He  cites  befides  an  abridgment,  which 
Dionyfius  HalicarnafTenfis  made  of  his  hiftory  in 
live  books.  He  praifes  it  for  its  purity,  elegance, 
and  exadlnefs ;  and  makes  no  fcrupic  to  fay,  that 
this  hiftorian  in  his  epitome  has  excelled  himfelf. 

We  have  two  tranflations  fufHciently  recent  of  the 
hiftory  of  Dionyfius  Halicarnaffenfis,  which  have 
^ach  their  merit,  but  of  a  different  kind.  It  does  not 
belong  to  me  to  compare  them,  or  to  give  one  the 
preference  to  the  other.  I  letvc  that  to  the  public, 
which  has  a  right  to  pafs  judgment  upon  the  works 
abandoned  to  it.  I  only  propofe  to  make  great  ufe 
of  them  in  compofing  the  Roman  hiftory. 

Father  Jay  the  Jefuit,  in  the  preface  to  his  tranf- 
lation  of  Dionyfius  of  Halicarnaflus,  gives  us  an 
idea  and  charader  of  this  author,  to  which  it  is 
hard  to  add  any  thing.  I  fhall  alnr.oft  do  no  more 
than  copy  him,  except  it  be  in  abridging  him  in 
ibme  places. 

All 
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All  the  writers,  ancient  and  modern,  who  have 
fpoken  with  any  judgment  of  his  hiftory,  difcover 
in  nim  facility  of  genius,  profound  erudition,  exa6t 
diicernment,  and  judicious  criticifm.  He  was  verfed 
in  all  tae  Hberal  arts  and  iciences,  a  good  Philofo- 
pher,  a  wife  Politician,  and  an  excellent  Rhetori- 
cian. He  has  drawn  himfelf  in  his  work  without 
defigning  it.  We  fee  him  there  a  friend  of  truth> 
remote  from  alj  prejudice,  temperate,  zealous  for 
religion,  and  a  ueclared  enemy  of  the  impiecy  which 
denies  Froviuence. 

He  does  not  content  himfelf  with  relating  the 
vars  abroad  •,  but  defcribes  with  the  fame  care  the 
tranfaclions  of  peace,  that  conduce  to  good  order  at 
home,  and  to  the  fupport  of  union  and  tranquiUity 
amongft  the  cidzens.  He  does  not  tire  the  reader 
W'th  tedious  nariations.  If  he  deviates  into  digref- 
fions,  it  is  always  to  inftrud  him  in  fomething  new, 
and  agreeable.  He  mingles  his  accounts  with  moral 
and  political  reflections,  iiich  are  the  foul  of  hiftory, 
and  the  principa  advantage  to  be  attained  from  the 
fludy  of  it.  He  treats  his  matter  with  far  more 
abundance  and  extent  than  Livy ;  and  what  the 
latter  includes  in  his  three  firft  books  the  Greek 
author  makes  the  fubje(5l:  of  eleven. 

It  is  certain  that,  without  what  remains  of  Di- 
onyfius  Halicarnaffenfis,  we  ihould  be  ignorant  of 
rpany  things,  of  which  Livy  and  other  Latin  hifto- 
rians  have  either  negledled  to  inform  us,  or  fpeak 
of  very  fuperficially.  He  is  the  only  writer  that 
has  given  us  a  perfed  knowledge  of  the  Romans, 
^nd  has  left  pofteiity  a  ciicumftantial  account  of 
their  ceremonies,  worfhip,  facrifices,  manners,  cuf- 
toms,  difcipline,  triumphs,  Ccmitia  or  affemblies, 
Cenfiis  or  the  numbering,  afTelTing,  and  diftribution 
qf  the  people  into  tribes  and  clafTes.  We  are  indebted 
to  him  for  the  laws  of  Romulus,  Numa,  and  Ser- 
vius  Tullius,  and  for  many  things  of  the  like  na- 
ture. As  he  wrote  his  hiftory,  only  to  inform  the 
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Greeks,  his  countrymen,  in  the  aflions  and  mannei^ 
of  the  Romans,  which  were  unknown  to  them,  he 
thought  himfelf  obliged  to  be  more  attentive  anc}' 
exprefs  upon  thofe  heads  than  the  Latin  hiftorians, 
who  were  not  in  the  fame  cafe  with  him. 

As  to  the  ilile  which  the  Greek  and  Latin  hifto- 
rians  have  ufed  in  their  works,  F.  Jay  contents  him- 
felf with  the  judgment  Henry  Stephens  paffes  upon 
it :  ''  That  the  Roman  hiftory  could  not  be  better 
"  written  than  Dionyfius  of  HalicarnafTus  has  done 
"  it  in  Greek,  and  Livy  in  Latin.'* 

For  my  part,  I  am  far  from  fubfcribing  to  this 
opinion,  which  gives  Dionyfius  of  HalicarnafTus  a 
kind  of  equality  with  Livy,  and  feems  to  make 
them  equal  in  point  of  ftile.  I  find  an  infinite  dif- 
ference between  them  in  this  refpedt.  In  the  Latin 
author,  the  defcriptions,  images,  and  harangues, 
are  full  of  beauty,  force,  vivacity,  fublimity,  and 
jnajefty  :  in  the  Greek,  every  thing  is  weak,  prolix^ 
and  languid,  in  comparison  with  the  other.  1  could 
wifh  that  the  limits  of  my  work  would  admit  mc 
to  infert  here  one  of  the  fineft  fa6ls  in  the  hiftory' 
of  antient  Rome  ;  that  is  the  combat  of  the  Horaiii 
and  Curiatii ;  and  to  compare  the  two  palTages  to- 
gether. In  Livy,  the  reader  believes  himfelf  a6tu- 
ally  prefent  whilft  they  engage.  At  the  firft  fight 
of  their  naked  fwords,  the  noile  and  clafh  of  their 
arms,  and  the  blood  ftreaming  from  their  wounds, 
he  finds  himfelf  ftruck  with  horror.  He  fhares  with 
the  Romans  and  Albans  their  different  emotions  of 
fear,  hope,  grief,  and  joy,which  on  both  fides  alter- 
nately fucceed  each  other.  He  is  continually  in  fuf- 
pence,  and  anxioufly  waits  the  fuccefs,  which  is  ta 
decide  the  fate  of  the  two  people.  The  narration 
of  Dionyfius,  which  is  much  longer,  gives  the  rea- 
der fcarce  any  of  thefe  emotions.  He  runs  it  over 
in  cold  blood,  without  quitting  his  natural  tran- 
quillity and  indifference ;  and  is  not  in  a  manner- 
tranfported  out  of  himfelf  by  the  violent  agitations  ' 

he 
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he  feels  from  Livy,  on  every  change  that  happens 
in  the  fortune  of  the  combatants.  Dionyfius  of 
HahcarnafTus  may  have  feveral  advantages  of  Livy 
in  other  refpeds,  but,  in  my  opinion,  is  by  no 
ipeans  comparable  to  him  in  reiped  to  ftile. 

P  H  I  L  O.     A  P  I  O  N, 

Philo  was  Jew  of  Alexandria,  of  the  facerdotal 
race,  and  defcended  from  the  mod  illuftrious  fami- 
lies of  the  whole  city.  He  had  fludied  the  Sacred 
Writings,  which  are  the  fcience  of  the  Jews,  with 
great  care.  He  acquired  much  reputation  aifo  by 
human  learning  and  philofophy,  elpecially  that  of 
Plato.  He  was  deputed  by  the  Jews  of  Alexandria 
to  the  emperor  Caligula,  to  vindicate  the  right  they 
pretended  to  have  to  the  freedom  of  that  city. 

Befides  many  other  works,  according  to  Eufe-  Eufeb- 
bius,  he  wrote  the  fufferings  of  the  Jews  under  Ca-    **^*  ^* 
jigula  in  five  books.     Only  the  two  firft  have  been 
preferved,    of  which  the  one  has  for  its  title,  Etn- 
bajfy  to  Cams,    The  three  others  are  loft.    It  is  faid  Ibld.c.i?. 
that  Philo,  in  the  reign  of  Claudius,  having  read, 
in  the  full  fenate,  his  writings  againft  the  impiety 
of  Caligula,  they  were  fo  well  approved,  that  they 
were  ordered  to  be  placed  in  the  public  library. 

ApiON,  or  Appion,  was  an  Egyptian,  born  at 
Oafis,  in  the  moft  remote  part  of  Egypt.  But,  hav- 
ing obtained  the  freedom  of  Alexandria,  he  called 
himfelf  a  native  of  that  place.  He  was  a  gramma- 
rian by  profeflion,  as  thofe  who  excelled  in  hu- 
man learning  and  the  knowledge  of  antiquity  were 
termed  in  thofe  times.  He  was  placed  at  the  head 
of  the  deputies  fent  by  the  people  of  Alexandria  to 
Caligula  againft  the  Jews  of  that  city. 

He  had  been  the  pupil  of  Didymus,  a  celebrated  Suid.  Aul. 
grammarian  of  Alexandria.     He  was  a  man  ^^f^^],^^'^' 
great  learning,  and  perfedly  verfed  in  the  Grecian 
hiftory,  but  very  full  of  himfelf,  and  paftionately 
inamoured  of  his  own  merit. 

His 


Ibid 
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His  hi  (lory  of  Egypt  is  cited  by  authors,  and 
contained  almoft  whatever  was  moft  memorable  in 
that  famous  country.  Hfpoke  very  ill  of  the  Jews 
in  it,  and  ftill  worfe  in  another  work,  in  which  be 
had  induftrioufly  colleded  all  kinds  of  calumny 
againft  them. 

^"i*  ^^^^'  ^^^  ^^^y  ^^  ^  ^^^^  called  Androcles,  who  was 
provided  with  food  during  three  years  by  a  lion  he 
had  cured  of  a  wound,  and  afterwards  known  by 
the  fame  lion,  in  the  fight  of  the  whole  city  of  Rome, 
when  he  was  expofed  to  fight  with  wild  beafts, 
muft  have  happened  about  the  time  we  fpeak  of, 
becaufe  Apion,  from  whom  Aulus  Gellius  quotes 
it,  declared  that  he  was  an  eye-witnefs  of  it.  The 
fl^ve  in  confequence  was  rewarded  with  his  life  and 
liberty,  befides  the  lion.  This  fa{5l  is  defcribed  at 
large  in  Aulus  Gellius,  and  is  worth  reading, 

JOSEPHUS. 

A.  D.  37»  JosEPHus  wa5  of  Jerufalem,  and  of  the  facerdo- 
jo%h.  in  tal  race.  He  was  born  in  the  firfl  year  of  Cali- 
vitafua.    g^^i^^     j^g  ^^g  ^^  ^gjl  inftru6led,  that  at  the  age 

of  fourteen  the  Pontiffs  themfelves  confulted  him 
concerning  the  Law.  After  having  carefully  exa- 
mined the  three  fe^ls  into  which  the  Jews  were 
ihen  divided,  he  chofe  that  of  the  Pharifees. 

A.D.  56.  At  the  age  of  nineteen  he  begar^  to  have  a  fhare 
in  the  public  affairs. 

He  fuftained  with  incredible  valour  the  fiege  of 

A.  D.  67.  Jotaphat  for  almofl  kvtn  weeks.  That  city  was 
taken  in  the  thirteenth  year  of  Nero,  and  cofl  the 
Romans  very  dear.  Vefpafian  was  wounded  in  it. 
Forty  thoufand  Jews  were  killed  there  5  and  Jofe- 
phus,  who  had  hid  himfelf  in  a  cave,  was  at  laf^ 
reduced  to  furrender  himfelf  to  Vefpafian. 

I  (hall  not  relate  all  that  pafTed  from  that  time 
to  the  fiege  and  taking  of  Jerufalem  :  he  does  it 
himfelf  at  large,  to  whom  I  refer  the  reader.  I 
fha^l  only  obferve  that,  durin^g  the  whde  war,  and 

even 
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even  whilft  he  continued  captive,  Vefpafian  and 
Titus  always  kept  him  near  their  perfons  ;  fo  thac 
nothing  happened  of  which  he  was  not  perfedlly 
infornned.  For  he  faw  with  his  own  eyes  all  that 
was  done  on  the  fide  of  the  Romans,  and  fet  ic 
down  exa<5lly  j  and  was  told  by  deferters,  who  all 
applied  to  him,  what  paffed  in  the  city,  which  no 
doubt  he  did  not  fail  to  note  alfo. 

It  is  more  than  probable  that  he  learnt  the  Greek 
tongue,  after  the  taking  of  Jotaphat,  and  when  he 
faw  himfelf  obliged  to  live  with  the  Romans.     He  Antiq. 
owns  that   he  never  could  pronounce  it  well,  be- ^•-°-*^*9* 
caufe  he  did  not  learn  it  whilft  young  •,  the  Jews 
fetting  little  value  upon   the  knowledge  of  Ian-  phot. 
guages.     Photius  judges  his  ftile  pure,  c.  47- 

After  the  war,  Titus  went  to  Rome,  and  took  A.  V,  71, 
him  thither  along  with  him.  Vefpafian  caufed  him 
to  be  lodged  in  the  houfe  he  lived  in  before  he  was 
emperor,  made  him  a  citizen  of  Rome,  gave  him 
a  penfion  with  lands  in  Judasa,  and  exprefled  abun- 
dance of  affedlion  for  him  as  long  as  he  lived.  It 
was  undoubtedly  Vefpafian  who  gave  him  the  name 
of  Flavius,  which  was  that  of  his  family,  when  he 
made  him  a  Roman  citizen. 

In  the  leifure  Jofephus  enjoyed  at  Rome,  he  em- 
ployed himfelf  in  writing  the  hiflory  of  the  war 
with  the  Jews  from  the  materials  he  had  prepared 
before.  He  compofed  it  firft  in  his  own  language, 
which  was  almoft  the  fame  as  the  Syriac.  He  af- 
terwards tranflated  it  into  Greek  for  the  nations  of 
the  empire,  tracing  it  back  to  the  time  of  Antio- 
chus  Epiphanes  and  the  Maccabees. 

Jofephus  makes  profe/Tion  of  relating  with  entire 
veracity  all  that  paffed  on  both  fides,  refer ving  of 
his  affedlion  for  his  country,  only  the  right  of  de- 
ploring its  misfortunes  fometimes,  and  of  detefting 
the  crimes  of  the  feditious,  who  had  occafioned  its 
4nal  dellrudion. 

As 
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As  foon  as  he  had  finifhed  his  hiftory  in  thii' 
Greek,  he  prefented  it  to  Vefpafian  and  Titus,  whd 
were  extremely  pleafed  with  it.  The  latter  after- 
wards was  not  contented  with  ordering  it  to  be  pub* 
lilhed,  and  placing  it  in  a  hbrary  open  to  every 
body  ♦,  but  figned  the  copy  depofited  there  with  his 
own  hand,  to  fhew  that  he  defired  it  fhould  be  from 
him  alone  all  the  world  was  informed  of  what  pafled 
during  the  fiege,  and  at  the  taking  of  Jerufalem. 

Befides  the  veracity  and  importance  of  this  hif- 
tory,  wherein  we  find  the  entire  and  literal  accom* 
plilhment  of  the  predidlions  of  Jesus  Christ  a- 
gainft  Jerufalem,   and  the  terrible  vengeance  taken 
by  God  of  that  unfortunate  nation  for  the  death 
they  had  made  his  Son  fufFer,  the  work  in  itfelf  is 
Phot.        highly  efteemed  for  its  beauty.    Photius's  judgment 
^'  ^^*       of  this  hiflory  is,  that  it  is  agreeable,  and  full  of* 
elevation  and  majefty,  without  fwelling  into  excefs 
or  bombaft ;  that  it  is  lively  and  animated,  abound- 
ing with  that  kind  of  eloquence  which  either  ex-* 
cites  or  foothes  the  paffions  of  the  foul  at  pleafure  j 
that  it  has  a  multitude  of  excellent  maxims  of  mo- 
rality ;  that  the  fpeeches  in  it  are  fine  and  perfua-* 
five  •,  and  that,  when  it  is  neceiTary  to  fupport  the 
opinions  of  the  oppofite  parties,    it  is  furprifingly 
fruitful  of  ingenious  and  plaufible  reafonings  ort 
Hieron.     ^oth  fides.     St.  Jerom   gives  Jofephus  flill  higher 
^*  *^*     praifes  in  a  fingle  word,  which  perfedly  exprcfles  his 
charadler,  by  calling  him  the  Livy  of  the  Greeks. 

After  Jofephus  had  written  the  hiftory  of  the  de- 
ftrufftion  of  the  Jews,  he  undertook  the  general  hi- 
ftory of  that  nation,  beginning  at  the  creation  of  the 
world,  in  order  to  make  known  to  the  whole  earth 
the  wonderful  works  of  God  that  occur  in  it.  This 
he  executed  in  twenty  books,  to  which  he  gives  the 
title  of  Antiquities,  though  he  continues  them  down 
to  the  twelfth  year  of  Nero,  when  the  Jews  revolt- 
ed. It  appears  that  he  infcribed  this  work  to  Epa^ 
phroditusj  a  curious  and  learned  man,  who  is  be- 
lieved 
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Ueved  to  be  the  celebrated  freedman  of  Nero  that 
Domitian  put  to  death  in  the  year  95.     Jofephus 
finiflied  this  work  in  the  56th  year  of  his  age,  which  A.  D.  93, 
was  the  13th  of  Domitian's  reign. 

He  declares  in  it  that  he  neither  adds  to,  nor  di-  in  piscfat; 
minifhes  any  thing  of  what  is  contained  in  the  Holy 
Scriptures,  from  which  he  has  extraded  what  he 
relates,  till  after  the  return  of  the  Jews  from  the 
Babylonidi  captivity.    But  he  has  not  kept  his  word 
;  fo  religioufly  as  might  be  defired.    He  inferts  fome 
I  fads  which  are  not  in  the  Scripture,  retrenches  many 
I  others,  and  difguifes  fome,  in  a  manner  that  renders 
them  merely  human,  and  makes  them  lofe  that  di- 
vine air,  that  majefty,  which  the  fimplicity  of  the 
Scripture  gives  them.     Befides  which,  after  having 
related  the  greateft  of  God's  miracles,  he  is  inex- 
cufable  for  often  weakening  their  authority  by  leav- 
ing every  body  at  liberty  to  believe  of  them  as  they 
pleafe. 

Jofephus  was  willing  to  annex  the  hiftory  of  his 
own  life  to  his  Antiquities,  whilft  there  were  many 
perfons  ftill  in  being  who  could  have  contradided 
him,  if  he  had  departed  from  the  truth.  Accord-  a.  D.  96, 
ingly  it  appears  that  he  wrote  it  prefently  after  them ; 
and  it  is  taken  as  part  of  the  20th  book  of  his  An- 
tiquities. He  employs  almoft  all  of  it  in  relating 
what  he  did,  when  governor  of  Galilee,  before  the 
arrival  of  Vefpafian. 

As  many  perfons  declared  they  doubted  what  he 
faid  of  the  Jews  in  his  Antiquities,  and  objeded, 
that,  if  that  nation  were  fo  antient  as  he  made  it, 
other  hiftorians  would  have  fpoken  of  it*,  he  un- 
dertook a  work  not  only  to  prove,  that  many  hif- 
itorians  had  fpoken  of  the  Jews,  but  to  refute  all  the 
I  calumnies  vented  againft  them  by  different  authors, 
I  and  particularly  Apion,  of  whom  we  have  fpoken; 
I  which  occafions  the  whole  work's  being  ufually 
{Called  Againft  Apion, 

No 
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No  writings  were  ever  more  generally  efteemed 
than  thoie  of  Jofephus.  The  tranflation  of  them 
appeared  in  our  language,  at  a  time  when,  for  want 
ot  better  books,  romances  were  the  gene  al  ftudy 
of  the  world.  It  contributed  very  much  to  abate 
that  bad  tafte.  And  indeed  we  may  ealiJy  con-« 
ceive,  that  only  perfons  of  a  wrong,  light,  fuperfi- 
cial  turn  of  mmd  could  attach  themfelves  to  works 
that  are  no  more  than  the  idle  imaginations  of  wri- 
ters without  weight  or  authority,  in  preference  ta 
hiftories  fo  Hne  and  folid  as  thofe  of  Jofephus. 
Truth  alone  is  the  natural  nourifhment  of  the  mind^ 
which  mufl  be  diftempered  to  prefer^  or  even  com^ 
pare,  fiction  and  fable  to  it. 

SECT.    VII. 
PLUTARCH. 

A.  D.  48.  T)  L  U  T  A  R  C  H  was  born  at  Chseronea,  a  town 
JL  o^  Boeotia,  five  or  fix  years  before  the  death  of 
the  emperor  Claudius,  as  near  as  can  be  conjec- 
tured. Bceotia  was  cenfured  by  the  antients  as  a 
country  that  produced  no  men  of  wit  or  merit.  Plu- 
tarch, not  to  inftance  Pindar  and  Epaminondas,  is 
a  good  refutation  of  this  unjuft  prejudice,  and  an 
evident  proof,  as  he  fays  himfelf,  that  there  is  no 
foil  in  which  genius  and  virtue  cannot  grow  up. 

He  defcended  from  one  of  the  bell  and  mofl 
confiderable  families  of  Chseronea.  The  name  of 
his  father  is  not  known  :  he  fpeaks  of  him  as  a 
man  of  great  merit  and  erudition.  His  uncle  was 
called  Lamprias,  of  whom  he  fays,  that  he  was 
very  eloquent,  had  a  fruitful  imagination,  and  ex- 
celled himfelf  when  at  table  with  his  friends.  For 
at  that  time  his  genius  conceived  new  fire,  and  his 
imagination,  which  was  always  happy,  became 
more  lively  and  abundant :  Plutarch  has  preferved 
this  witty  faying  of  Lamprias  upon  himfelf:  That 
wine  had  the  fame  effe^  upon  his  wit,  as  Jire  upon 

incenfe  j 
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incenfe  ;  /'/  made  the  finefi  and  mofi  exquiftte  parts  of  it 
evaporate, 

Flutarch  tells  us,  that  he  ftudisd  philofophy  and 
mathematics  at  Delphi,  under  the  philofopher  Am- 
rnonius,  during  Nero's  voyage  into  Greece,  at 
which  time  he  might  be  about  ieventeen  or  eighteen 
years  old. 

The  talents  of  Plutarch  feem  to  have  difplayed 
themlelves  very  early  in  his  country.  For,  whilft  pj^t.  i,-i 
he  was  very  young,  he  was  deputed  with  another  Moral, 
citizen  upon  an  important  affair  to  the  proconful.  P*  ^^^' 
His  colleague  having  flopped  on  the  way,  he  went 
forwards  alone,  and  executed  their  joint  commif- 
fion.  At  his  return,  when  he  was  preparing  to 
give  an  account  of  it  to  the  public,  his  father 
taking  him  afide,  fpoke  to  him  to  this  effe61; :  ''  In 
the  report  you  are  going  to  make,  fon,  take 
care  not  to  fay,  /  vjent^  i fpoke ^  I  did  thus  :  but 
always  fay,  fFe  went,  we  fpoke,  we  did  thus,  giv- 
ing your  colleague  a  part  in  ail  your  atflions, 
that  half  the  fuccefs  may  be  afcribed  to  him, 
"  whom  his  country,  honoured  with  an  equal  fliare 
in  the  commifTion  :  by  this  means  you  may- 
avoid  the  envy  which  feldom  falls  to  attend  the 
glory  of  havino;  fucceeded."  This  is  a  wife  Id- 
ion,  but  feldom  pradifed  by  fuch  as  have  colleagues, 
either  in  the  command  of  armies,  pubHc  admi- 
niftrations,  or  in  any  commifTions  whatfoever  ;  in 
which  it  often  happens,  througii  a  miftaken'  kl'c- 
loX^e,  and  a  defpicable  and  odious  miCannefs  of  fpi- 
tit,  that  men  are  for  arrogating  to  themfelves  the 
honour  of  a  fuccefs,  to  which  they  have  only  a 
right  in  common  v^^ith  their  colleagues.  They  do 
no.t  refledi:,  that  glory  generally  follows  thofe  Vv^ho 
fly  it,  and  pays  them  back  with  great  intereft  the 
praifes  they  are  willing  to  divide  v/ith  others. 

He  made  many  voyages  into  Italy,  on  what  oc- 

Cafion   is  not  known.      We   can  only   conjecture 

with  very   good  foundation,  that  the  view  of  car- 

YoL.  IIL  F  rying 
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rying  on  and  making  his  lives  of  illuflrious  men  a5 
compleat  as  pofiible  obliged  him  to  refide  more  at 
Rome,  than  he  would  otiierwile  have  done.  Whac 
he  fays  in  the  life  of  Demofthenes,  ftrengrhens  thi^ 
Tn  v'a.  conjedure.  According  to  him,  "  a  man  who  un- 
Demoft.  44  <^iej-(;akcs  to  coiledt  facts,  and  to  write  an  hiflory 
"  confiftins;  of  events,  which  are  neither  in  his  own 
*'  hands,  nor  have  happened  in  his  own  country, 
*'  but  which  are  foreign,  various,  and  difperfed 
*'  here  and  there  in  many  different  writings ;  it  is 
"  abfolutely  neceifary  for  fuch  a  man  to  refide  in 
*'  a  great  and  populous  city,  where  good  tafie  in 
'''  general  prevails.  Such  arefidence  puts  it  into  his 
"  power  to  have  a  multiplicity  of  books  at  his  dif- 
"  pofal,  and  to  inform  himfelf,  by  converfation,  of 
*'■  all  the  particulars  which  have  efcaped  writers, 
'*  and  which,  from  being  pi-eferved  in  the  memo- 
"  rics  of  men,  have  only  acquired  the  greater  au- 
"  thority  from  that  kind  of  tradition.  It  is  the 
*'  means  not  to  compofe  a  work  imperf^d:  and 
*'  defecftive  in  its  principal  parts." 

It  is  impoifible  to  tell  exactly  when  he  took  thefe 
voyages.  Vve  can  only  fay  for  certain,  that  he  did 
not  go  to  Rome  for  the  firfb  time  till  the  end  of 
Vefpafian's  reign,  and  that  he  went  there  no  more 
after  th::t,  of  Domitian.  For  it  appears,  that  he 
v/as  fettled  in  his  country  for  good,  a  little  before 
the  latter's  death  •,  and  that  he  retired  thither  at  the 
age  of  forty- four  or  forty- live. 

Flis  motive  for  fixing  his  retirement  there,  from 
thenceforth,  is  worth  obferving.  I  was  born^  fays 
he,  in  a  very  fmall  city  \  and^  to  prevent  it  from  being 
piallcr^  I  chufe  to  remain  in  it.  And  indeed  whac 
glory  has  he  no:  acquired  it !  Cato  of  Utica,  hav- 
ing with  difficulty  prevailed  upon  the  phiiofopher 
Achenodorus  to  go  v/ith  him  from  Afia  to  Rome, 
v.'as  fo  much  pleafed  with,  and  fo  proud  of  that 
conquell,  that  he  confidered  it  as  a  greater,  more 
ji^lorious,  and   more   ufefui  exploit,  than  thofe  of 

Lucullus 
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Lucullus  and  Pompey,  v/ho  had  triumphed  over 
the  nations  and  empires  of  the  Eaft.  If  a  itranger, 
famous  for  his  wifdom,  can  do  fo  much  honour  to 
a  city  of  which  he  is  not  a  native,  how  much  mull 
a  great  philofopher,  a  great  author,  exalt  the  city 
that  produced  him,  and  in  which  he  chufes  to  end 
his  days,  though  he  could  hnd  greater  advantages 
elfev/here.  Mr.  Dacier  fays  with  reafon,  that  nothing 
ought  to  do  Plutarch  more  honour  than  this  iove  and 
tendernefs  which  he  exprelled  for  Chsronea.  We 
every  day  fee  people  quit  their  country  to  make  their 
fortunes,  and  aggrandifc  themfdves ;  but  none  who 
renounce  their  ambition,  to  make,  if  we  may  be  al- 
lowed to  fay  fo,  the  fortune  of  their  country. 

Plutarch  has  rendered  his  very  famous.  Flardly 
any  body  remembers  that  Cha^ronea  was  the  place 
where  Philip  gained  the  great  vidory  over  the  Athe- 
nians and  BcEotians,  which  made  him  mafler  of 
Greece;  but  multitudes  fay  it  was  there  Plutarch 
was  born,  it  was  there  he  ended  his  days,  and  wrote 
mod  of  thofe  fine  works  that  will  be  of  eternal  ufe 
■and  inftruction  to  mankind. 

During  his  ftay  at  Rome,  his  houfe  v/as  always 
full  of  the  lovers  of  learning,  amongft  whom  were 
the  greatelt  perfonages  of  the  city,  who  went  thi- 
ther to  hear  his  difcourfes  ,upon  the  different  fub- 
jecls  of  philofophy.  In  thofe  times,  the  principal 
perfons  of  the  ftate,  and  the  emperors  themfelvcs, 
thought  it  for  their  honour,  and  made  it  their 
pleaTure,  to  be  prefent  at  the  le6lures  of  the  great 
phiiofophers  and  famous  rhetoricians.  We  may 
judge  of  the  paffion  with  which  thefe  public  difllr- 
tations  of  Plutarch  were  heard,  and  of  the  attention 
of  his  auditors,  from  what  he  tells  us  himfelf  in 
his  treatife  upon  curiofity.  "  Form.erly  at  Rome,  Pag.  51*. 
''  fays  he,  when  I  vVas  fpeaking  in  public^  Arule- 
"  nus  Kudicus,  whom  Domitian  afterwards  out  to 
"  death  through  envy  of  his  glory,  was  one  of  my 
"  hearers.  Whihl:  I  was  in  the  midil  of  my  dif- 
F  2  **  courfe. 
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"  courfe,  an  ofHcer  came  in,  and  delivered  him  3 
-*'  letter  from  Caefar,  (probably  Vefpafian.)  The  ; 
*'  aflembly  kept  a  profound  filence  at  firft,  and  I 
"  flopped  to  give  him  time  to  read  his  letter  :  but 
*'  he  would  not  •,  and  did  not  open  it  till  I  had 
*^  done,  and  the  afiembly  was  difmiiTed."  This 
v/as  perhaps  carrying  deference  for  the  orator  a  lit- 
tle too  far.  A  fault  not  very  common,  with  the  . 
excufe  of  a  very  laudable  principle ! 

Plutarch's   diiTertations  were  always   in    Greek. 
For,  though  the  Latin  tongue  was  ufed  throughout 
the  empire,  he  did  not  underiland  it  well  enough 
Pag.  846.  to  fpeak  it.     Fie  tells  us  himfelf,  in  the  life  of  De- , 
mofthenes,  that,  during  his  refidence  at  Rome,  the 
public  affairs,  with  Vv'hicn  he  was  charged,  and  the 
number  of  perfons  that  came  every  day  to  enter- 
tain themfelves   v/ith  philofophy,    did  not  afford 
him  time  for  learning  it ;  that  he  did  not  begin  to 
read  the  writings  of  the  Romans  till  very  late  *,  and 
that  the  term.s  of  that  language  did  not  ferve  fo 
much  to  make   him  underlland  the  fads,  as  the 
knowledge  he  had  before  of  the  fadls,  to  make  him 
underftand  the  terms.     But  the  Greek  tongue  was 
well  known  at  Rome,  and,  properly  fpeaking,  was 
even  the  language  of  the  fciences,  witnefs  the  works 
of  the  emperor  Marcus  Aurelius,  who  wrote  his  ad- 
mirable reBeclions  in  Greek.     This  v/ant  of  know- 
ino-  the  Latin  ton2;ue  made  Plutarch  commit  fome 
faults,  which  are  10  be  oblerved  in  his  writings. 

He  had  the  fnofl  confiderable  offices  in  his  coun-  . 
try :  for  hewas  Archon,  that  is,  principal  magiftrate- 
But  he  had  palled  through  inferior  employments  be- 
■  fore,  and  had  a6ted  in  them  with  the  fame  care,  ap- 
plication, and  fatisfadtion  of  the  public,  as  he  did 
■    .ir.  Moral,  afterwards  in  the  mod  important.     He  was  con- 
r-  Sir.      vinced,  and  taught  others  by  his  example,  that  the 
employments  with  which  our  country  thinks  fit  to 
charge  us,  however  low  they  may  feem,  refiedl  no 
diilionour  upon  us,  and  that- it  depends  on  a  man  of 

worth 
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worth  and  lenfe  to  make  them  noble,  by  the  manner 
in  which  he  acquits  himfelf  of  them ;  and  this  he 
proves  by  the  example  of  Epaminondas. 

As  Plutarch  pundlually  difchargcd  all  the  duties 
of  civil  life,  and  was  at  the  fame  time  a  good  fon, 
a  good  brother,  father,  hufband,  mafcer,  and  citi- 
zen-, he  had  the  pleafure  in  confequence  to  find,  in 
his  domeftic  affairs,  and  throughout  his  family,  all 
the  peace  and  fatisfadlion  he  could  defire :  a  felicity 
not  very  common,  and  the  effedl  of  a  wife,  mode- 
rate, and  obliging  fpiric.  He  fpeaks  much  in  favour  Confoi  ad 
of  his  brothers,  fillers,  and  Vv'ife.  She  was  defcend-  '^og^^'c!^*^ 
ed  from  the  befh  families  of  Chasronea,  and  was 
elleemed  a  model  of  prudence,  modedy,  and  vir- 
tue :  her  name  was  Timoxena.  Ele  had  four  fons 
fucceflively  by  her,  and  one  daughter.  He  lotl  two 
(:f  the  nrft,  and  after  them  the  daughter  at  two 
vears  of  afre.  We  have  his  letter  of  confolation  to 
his  wife  upon  the  death  of  this  child. 

He  had  a  nephew,  called  Sextus,  a  philofopher 
of  fuch  great  learning  and  reputation,  that  he  v/as 
lent  for  to  Rome  to  teach  the  emperor  Marcus  Au- 
relius  the  Grecian  literature.  That  emperor  men- 
tions him  much  for  his  honour  in  the  firft  book  of 
his  reflediions.  Sextus^  fays  he,  taught  me  by  his  ex- 
ajnpls  to  be  mi'd  and  obliging^  to  govtrn  my  boufe  as  a 
good  father  of  a  family^  to  have  a  grave  fjnplicity 
iiithout  affeoiation^  to  endeavour  to  find  cut  and  pre- 
vent the  defires  and  wants  of  ray  friends^  to  hear  the 
ignorant  and  pre  fuming  who  fp^ak  without  thinking  of 
v:hat  they  fay^  and  to  adapt  myfelf  10.  the  underfiand- 
tug  cf  all  nien^  &:c.  Thefe  are  all  excellent  qualities, 
efpecially  that  which  induced  him  to  find  out  and 
prevent  the  d-fires  and  wants  of  his  friends^  becaufe  it 
Ihcws,  that  Marcus  Aurelius  knew  the  elTential 
duty  of  a  prince,  which  is  to  be  fully  convinced 
within  himfelf,  that,  as  a  prince,  he  is  born  for 
orhers,  and  not  others  for  him.  As  much  may  be 
faid  of  all  perfons  in  place  and  authoiicy. 
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It  is  time  to  proceed  to  the  works  of  Plutarch, 
lliey  are  divided  into  two  ciafies,  the  Lives  of  il- 
luftrious  men,  and  his  Morals. 

in  the  latter  there  are  a  great  number  of  curicns 
fad:s  not  to  be  found  elfewhere,  with  very  ufetul 
leficns  both  for  the  conduct  of  private  life,  and  the 
adminiilration  of  public  affairs  ;  and  even  admira- 
ble principles  concerning  the  divinity,  providence, 
and  the  immortaiiiy  of  the  foul  ♦,  but  with  a  mix-? 
ture  every-where  of  the  abfuru  and  ridiculous  opi- 
nions, which  we  find  in  almolt  all  the  Pagans.  1  he 
ignorance  alfo  of  true  phyncs  renders  the  reading  of 
many  of  thefe  trads  tedious  and  dilagreeble. 

The  mod  efleemed  part  of  Plutarch's  v/orks  is 
bis  lives  of  iliuftrious  men,  Greeks  and  Romans, 
whom  he  matches  as  near  as  poflibie  and  compares 
together.  V/e  have  not  all  he  compofed  ;  at  lead 
fixteen  of  them  being  lou.  Thofe,  of  which  th.e 
lofs  is  moft  to  be  regretted,  are  the  lives  of  Epami^ 
nondas  and  the  two  Scipio's  Africani.  The  compa- 
rifons  of  Themiilocles  and  Camilius,  ot  Pyrrhus 
and  Marius,  of  Phocion  and  Cato,  and  ot  Casiar 
and  Alexander,  are  alfo  wanting. 

It  would  not  be  furprifmg  if  a  man  of  fine  tade 
and  judgment  v/ere  aiked,  vv'hich  of  all  the  books 
oi"  profane  antiquity  he  woiild  preferve,  if  he  had  the 
choice  of  faving  only  one  of  them  from  being  burnt 
•with  all  the  reit;  we  ought  not  to  wonder  1  lay,  if 
ilich  a  man  pitched  upon  Plutarch's  lives. 

It  is  not  only  the  moil  accompli fhed  v/ork  we 
have,  but  the  mod  proper  for  forming  men  either 
ior  public  afairs  and  fundions  abroad,  or  for  pri- 
vate and  domedic  life.  Plutarch  does  not  fuder  him- 
klj",  like  the  generality  of  hidonans,  to  bedazzled 
by  the  fpiendor  of  adions  which  make  a  great  deal 
of  noife,  and  attrad  the  admiration  of  the  vulgar 
^nd  the  many.  Pie  ufually  judges  of  things  by 
what  conditutes  their  real  value.  The  wife  reBedions, 
which  he  fcattcrs  eveiy- where  iii  his  writings,    ac- 
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cwllom  bis  readers  to  think  in  the  fame  manner,  and 
teach  them  wherein  true  grearnefs  and  folid  glory 
confilt.  He  inflexibly  denies  thofe  exalted  attribues 
to  every  thing  that  does  not  bear  the  itamp  of  juilice, 
truth,  goodnefs,  humanity,  love  of  the  pubhc,  and 
has  only  the  appearance  of  them.  He  does  not  (lop 
at  the  exteiior  and  glittering  actions,  in  which 
princes,  conquerors,  and  the  other  great  ones  of 
the  earth,  intent  upon  acquiring  themfelves  names, 
play  each  their  part  upon  the  ibge  of  the  wor.d, 
where  they  exhibit,  to  ufe  the  exprcfilon,  a  tranfi- 
tory  and  airamed  character,  and  fucceed  in  the  coun- 
tcrl-eit  for  a  time.  He  unmLin<:s  and  divells  them 
of  all  the  foreign  glare  and  difgiiiie  that  furround 
them  •,  he  fliews  them  as  they  are  in  themfelves ; 
and,  to  put  it  out  of  their  power  to  efcane  his  piercing 
laghi",  he  follows  them  with  his  reader  into  the  moil 
fecret  receiles  of  their  houfes,  examines  them,  if  I 
may  fay  fo,  in  their  difhabille,  Jifiens  to  their  moil 
iamiliar  converfations,  confidcrs  them  at  table  where 
conftraint  (eldom  comes,  and  even  at  play,  where 
difguife  is  (lill  more  nnufual.  Thefe  are  the  quali- 
ties in  v;hich  Piurarch  is  wonderful,  and  which,  ia 
my  opinion,  are  too  much  negle.5led  by  modern  hif- 
torians,  who  fhun  particulars  oi  a  common  nature 
as  low  and  trivial,  which  however  (lit-w  the  charac- 
ters of  men  better  than  more  great  and  glaring  cir- 
cumllances.  Thefe  details  are  fo  far  irom  diminifli- 
ing  the  merit  of  Plutarch's  lives,  that  they  arediredily 
wnat  renders  them  at  the  lame  time  more  ao;reeable 
and  n:ore  ufeful. 

The  reader  will  permit  m.e  to  give  an  inllance 
of  this  kind  of  anions  in  this  place.  I  have  already 
cited  it  in  my  treatife  upon  the  (ludy  of  polite  learn- 
ing, in  that  part  of  it  where  1  examine  in  what  true 
greatnels  confifrs. 

The  marfh:il  Turenne  never  fet  out  for  the  army, 
wich'^ut  having  firif  ordered  ail  his  tradjfmen  to  he 
di.efled  to  deUver  in  their  bills  to  his  (leward.    His 
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reafon  for  it  was,  bscaufe  he  did  not  know  whether^ 
he  fhculd  return  from  the  held.  This  circumftance 
niay  appear  little  and  low  to  fome  people,  and  not 
worthy  of  a  place  in  the  hidory  of  lb  great  a  nnan 
as  that  marllial.  Plutarch  would  not  have  thought 
fo  ;  and  I  am  convinced,  that  the  author  of  the 
new  life  of  that  prince,  who  is  a  man  of  fenfe  and 
judgment,  would  not  have  omitted  it,  if  it  had 
come  to  his  knowledge.  For  indeed  it  argues  a  fund 
pfgoodnefs,  equity,  humanity,  and  even  religion, 
which  are  not  aiv^^ays  to  be  found  in  great  lords, 
who  are  too  apt  to  be  infenfibie  to  the  complaints 
of  the  ariifan  and  the  poor,  the  paymient  of  whom 
however  deferred  only  a  few  days,  according  to  the 
Holy  Scripture,  cries  for  vengeance  to  heaven,  and 
does  not  fail  to  obtain  it. 

As  to  the  flile  of  Plutarch,  his  diclion  is  neither 
pure  nor  elegant :  but  to  make  us  amends  it  has  a, 
wonderful  force  and  energy  in  painting  the  miofl 
lively  images  in  few  words,  in  venting  the  iharpeft 
and  moll  piercing  things,  and  in  exprelTing  noble 
and  fublime  thoughts.  He  frequently  enough  makes 
ufeofcomparifons,  which  throw  abundance  of  grace 
and  light  into  his  narrations  and  reflections ;  and 
has  harangues  of  inimitable  beauty,  almoft  always 
in  the  ftrong  and  vehement  ilile. 

The  beauties  of  this  author  mufl;  be  very  folid, 
and  bear  much  of. the  (lamp  of  good  tafle  in  them, 
10  make  themfelves  fo  perceptible  as  they  iVill  are 
in  the  old  French  of  Amiot.  But  I  miftake.  That 
old  French  has  an  air  of  freQinefs,  a  fpirit  in  it, 
that  feems  to  make  it  bloom,  and  grow  young  again 
every  day.  Hence  it  is  that  very  good  judges 
chafe  rather  to  ufe  the  trandation  of  Amiot,  than 
to  tranflate  the  pafTagcs  they  quote  from  Plutarch 
thsmf-lves,  7ici  believing  (lays  Mr.  Racine*)  tkem- 
fdves  capable  of  equaUin?;  the  beauties  of  it.  1  never 
read  it,  without  regretting  the  lofs  of  abundance 

*  //.'  the  preface  to  his  Mithr'ulates. 
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of  happy  terms  and  exprefllons  in  that  old  language, 
which  have  almoft  as  much  energy  as  thofc  ot  Plu- 
tarch. We  liiffer  our  language  to  impoverifh  itfelf 
every  day,  inftead  of  being  Itudious,  after  the  ex- 
ample of  our  neighbours  the  EngUfli,  of  difcove- 
ries  to  inrich  it.  It  is  faid  that  our  ladies,  out  of 
too  much  delicacy,  arepartly  the  caufeof  that  dearth, 
to  which  our  language  is  in  danger  of  being  reduced. 
This  would  be  very  wrong,  and  they  ought  rather 
to  favour  with  their  fuffrages,  which  would  bring 
over  abundance  of  followers,  the  prudent  boldnefs 
of  writers  of  a  certain  rank  and  merit-,  who,  on 
their  fide,  iliould  affume  more  boldnefs,  and  Ven- 
tura more  new  words  than  they  do,  but  always  with 
judicious  referve  and  dilcretion. 

We  are  however  obliged  to  Mr.  Dacier  for  having 
fubftituted  a  new  tranQation  of  Plutarch's  lives  to 
^lat  of  Amior,  and  for  having  thereby  inabled 
much  greater  numbers  to  read  them.  It  might 
have  been  more  elegant  and  more  laboured.  But  to 
carry  a  work  of  fo  vaft  an  extent  to  its  ultimate  per-^ 
fedion  would  require  the  whole  life  of  an  author. 

A  R  R  I  A  N. 

Arrian  was  of  Nicomedia.  His  learning  and 
eloquence,  which  acquired  him  the  title  of  the  new 
Xenophon,  raifed  him  to  the  higheft  dignities,  and 
even  the  confulfhip,  at  Rome.  There  is  reafon  to 
believe  him  the  fame  Arrian  who  governed  Cap- 
padocia  in  the  latter  part  of  Adrian's  reign,  and  re- 
pulfed  1:he  Alans.  He  lived  at  Rome  in  the  time  of 
Adrian,   Antoninus,  and  Marcus  Aurelius. 

He  was  the  difciple  of  Epidetus,  the  mod  cele- 
brated philofopher  of  that  time.  He  wrote  a  work 
upon  ihe  ccnverfations  of  Epitfetus  in  eight  books,  of 
which  we  have  only  the  four  firft  ;  and  compofed 
many  other  treat ifes. 

His  feven  books  upon  the  expeditions  of  Alex- 
ander are  come  down  to  us ;  an  hiilory  the  more 
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valuable,  as  we  have  it  from  a  writer  who  was 
both  a  warrior,  and  a  good  politician.  Photius  ac- 
cordingly gives  him  the  praile  of  having  VN^rote  the 
Jifeof  that  conqueror  better  than  anybody.  We  have 
from  that  critic  an  abridgment  of  the  lives  of  Alex -^ 
ander's  fucceflbrs,  which  Arrian  alfo  wrote  in  ten 
books.  He  adds,  that  the  fame  author  compofed  a 
book  upon  India  ;  and  it  is  flill  extant,  but  has  been 
made  the  eighth  book  of  the  hiflory  of  Alexander. 

He  alfo  wrote  a  defcription  of  the  coafts  of  the 
Euxine  fea.  Another  is  afcribed  to  him  upon  thofe 
of  the  Red  fea,  that  is  to  fay,  the  eaftern  coafts  of 
Africa,  and  thofe  of  Afia  as  far  as  India>  But  this 
feems  to  be  a  more  antient  author's,  cotemporary 
^  with  Pliny  the  naturalifl, 

7E  L  I  A  N    (Claudius  jEIianus.) 

iELiAN  was  of  Pr^nefte,  but  palTed  the  greateft 
part  of  his  life  at  Rome  -,  for  which  reafon  he  calls 
himfelf  a  Roman,  He  wrote  a  little  work  in  four- 
teen books,  inritled,  Hiftoria  "varia^  that  is  to  fay, 
Mifcellaneous  Hiftories-,  and  another  in  feventeen 
books  upon  the  Hifto'-y  of  Animals.  We  have  a 
treatife  in  Greek  and  Latin  upon  the  order  obierved 
by  the  Greeks  in  drawing  up  armies,  infcribcd  to 
Adrian,  and  compofed  by  one  of  the  name  of 
iElian.  All  thefe  works  may  be  the  fame  author's, 
who  is  believed  to  be  the  perfon  whofe  eloquence 
Epig.  24.    Martial  praifes  m  one  ot  his  epigrams. 

A  P  P  I  A  N. 

Appian  was  of  Alexandria,  and  lived  in  the 
time  of  Trajan,  Adrian,  and  Antoninus.  He  plead- 
ed fome  time  at  Rome,  and  was  afterwards  comp- 
troller of  the  Imperial  domains.  ^ 

He  wrote  the  Roman  hift ory,  not  in  the  order  of 
time  like  Livy,  but  makincr  each  nation  fubje6led 
by  the  Romans  a  work  apart,  and  relating  events 
as  they  happened  to  each  feparately.      Accordingly 
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his  defign  was  to  write  an  exad  hiftory  of  the  Ro- 
mans, and  of  all  the  provinces  of  their  empire, 
down  to  Auguftus-,  and  fometimes  he  went  alio  as 
low  as  to  I  rajan.  Photiiis  fpeakc,  of  twenty-four 
books  of  it^  though,  when  he  wrote,  he  had  not  (ecn 
all  thole  which  Appian  mentions  in  his  preface. 

We  have  at  preient  the  hiitory  of  the  wars  of 
Africa,  Syria,  Parthia,  Mithridates,  Iberia  or  Spain, 
and  Hannibal  ;  fome  fragments  of  thole  of  lilyria; 
five  books  of  the  civil  wars  inftead  of  eight  men- 
tioned by  Photius,  and  fome  fragments  of  leveral 
others,  extra6lcd  by  Mr.  Valois  out  of  the  collec- 
tions of  Conftantine  Porphyrogenicus,  with  extracts 
of  the  like  nature  from  Polybius  and  feveral  other 
hiftorians. 

Photius  obferves  that  this  author  has  an  extreme 
pafTion  for  the  truth  of  hiftory  •,  that  none  teach  the 
art  of  war  better  -,  and  that  his  ilile  is  fimple  and 
void  of  fupertiuicy,  but  lively  and  vigorous.  In  his 
harangues  he  givts  his  reader  excellent  models  of 
condu(il:,  either  for  reanimating  troops  when  dif- 
couraged,  or  for  appeafing  them  when  mutinous 
and  violent.  He  borrows  many  things  from  Poly- 
bins,  and  often  copies  Plutarch, 

DIOGENES    LAERTIUS. 

Diogenes  Laertius  lived  in  the  time  of  An- 
toninus, or  foon  after.  Others  place  him  in  the  reign 
of  Severus  and  his  fuccefibrs.  He  wrote  the  lives 
of  the  philofophers  in  ten  books,  and  carefully  re- 
lates their  opinions  and  apophthegms.  This  w^ork 
is  of  great  ufe  for  knowing  the  different  feds  of  the 
ancient  philofophers. 

The  furname  of  Laertius^  ufually  given  him,  prob- 
bably  implies  his  country,  which  was  perhaps  the 
fortrefs  or  city  of  Laertia  in  Cilicia. 

We  find  by  his  waitings,  that,  after  having  well 
fludied  hiftory  and  the  maxims  of  the  philofophers, 
he  (Embraced  the  fed  of  the  Epicureans,  the  tartheft 
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from  truth,    and  the  molt  contrary  to  virtue,  of 
them  all. 

DION  CASSIUS.  (Cocceius  or  Cocceianiis.) 

Dion  was  of  Nicasain  Bithynia.   He  lived  in  thd 
reigns  of  the  emperors  Commodus,  Pertinax,  Seve* 
rus,  Caracaila,  Macrinus,  Heliogabalus,  and  Alex- 
ander, who  all  had  a  very  high  regard  for  him,  and 
confided  the  mofl  important  offices  and  governments 
A.  D.  225- of  the  empire  to  his  care.     Alexander  nominated 
him  conful  lOt  the  fecond  time.    After  this  conful- 
Ihip,  he  obtained  permiffion  to  retire,  and  pafs  the 
reil  of  his  life  in  his  own  country,  upon  account  of 
his  infirmities. 
Suid.Phot.      He  wrote  the  whole  Roman  hifcory  from  the  ar- 
rival of  i^neas  in  Italy  to  the  reign  of  the  emperor 
Alexander  in  eight  Decads,    or  fourfcore  books, 
Dio.  1. 72.  He  tells  us  himfelf,  that  he  employed  ten  years  'm 
^'  ^^'      colleding  materials  of  all  that  paded  from  the  foun- 
dation or  Rome  to  the  death  of  Severus,  and  twelve 
years  m.ore  in  compofing  his  hiflory  down  to  that 
Id.  1. 8c.    of  Commodus.     He  afterwards  added   to  it  that 
^'^^^'      of  the  other  emperors,  with  as  much  exadnefs  as 
he  could,  to  the  death  of  Heliogabalus,  and  a  fim- 
ple  abridgment  of  the  eight  firli  years  of  Alexander, 
becaufe,  from  having  been  little  in  Italy  during  that 
time,  it  had  not  been  in  his  power  to  know  fo  well 
how  things  had  pafled.  J 

Photius  obferves  that  his  ftile  is  lofty,  and  adaptea 
to  the  greatnefs  of  his  fubje6t :  that  his  terms  aref 
magnificent,  and  that  his  phrafes  and  manner  of 
writing  have  the  air  of  antiquity  :  that  he  has  taken 
Thucydides  for  his  model,  whom  he  imitates  ex- 
cellently in  the  turn  of  his  narration  and  harangues, 
and  has  followed  him  in  all  things,  except  in  being 
more  clear.  This  praife  is  much  in  Dion*s  favour, 
but  I  do  not  know  whether  it  does  not  a  little  exceed 
the  bounds  of  truth. 

Voliius 
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VolTius  fays,  and  Lipfius  had  thought  the  fame 
before  him,  that  this  hiflorian  is  unpardonable  for 
not  having  known  how  to  efteem  virtue  according 
to  its  value,  and  for  having  cenfured  the  greatelt 
men  of  antiquity,  as  Cicero,  Brutus,  Caffius,  and 
Seneca,  either  out  of  malignity  of  mind,  or  corrup- 
tion of  manners  and  judgment.  That  he  did  fo  is 
certain  •,  and,  whatever  his  motives  were,  the  thing 
in  itfelf  can  never  be  for  his  honour. 

He  compofed,  as  we  have  faid,  fourfcore  books 
of  the  Roman  hiHory  •,  but  only  a  very  fmall  pare 
of  that  great  work  is  come  down  to  us.  For  the 
iirfl  thirty-four  books  are  loft,  with  the  greateft 
part  of  the  thirty- fifth,  except  fome  fragments. 
The  twenty  that  follow,  from  the  end  of  the  thirty- 
fifth  to  the  fifty-fourth,  are  the  part  that  remain  en- 
tire. VofTius  beheves  that  the  fix  following,  which 
come  down  to  the  death  of  Claudius,  are  alfo  per- 
fcdt.  But  Bucherius  maintains,  that  they  are  much 
otherwife  j  which  feems  very  probable.  We  have 
only  fome  fragments  of  the  laft  twenty. 

This  defed  is  fomething  fupplied  by  an  abridg- 
ment of  Dion  fi'om  the  thirty-fifth  book,  the  time 
of  Pompey,    to  the  end,  compofed  by  Johannes 
Xiphilinus,  patriarch  of  Conftantinople  in  the  ele- 
venth century.     This  epitome  is  found  to  be  fuffi- 
ciendy  juft,  Xiphilinus  having  added   nothing  to 
:  Dion,  except  in  fome  very  few  places,  where  it  was 
.  necefiary,  and  having  generally  made  ufe  of  his  own 
.words.     The  hiftory  of  Zonarus  may  alfo  be  called 
.  an  abridgment  of  Dion  :  for  he  follows  him  faith- 
fully, and  fometimes  informiS  us  of  things  omitted 
by  Xiphilinus. 

H  E  R  O  D  I  A  N. 

Nothing  is  known  of  the  life  of  Herodian,  except 

•  that  he  was  of  Alexandria,  the  fon  of  a  Rhetorician 

named  Apoilonius  Dyfcohs^  or  the  Rigid^  and  that 

he  followed  his  father's  profefilon.     He  is  much 

known 
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known  by  his  hiftory  of  the  emperors  in  eight  books 
from  the  death  of  M.  Aurelius  to  thofe  of  Maximus 
and  Balbinus.  He  allures  us  himfelf,  that  his  hiflory 
of  thofe  fixty  years  is  that  of  his  own  times,  and 
"What  he  had  feen  himfelf  He  had  borne  diiferent 
offices  both  in  the  court,  and  civil  government  of 
Rome,  which  had  given  him  a  fliare,  in  feveral  of 
the  events  which  he  relates. 

As  to  hiftory,  Photius  judges  m.uch  in  his  favour. 
For  he  tells  us  that  it  is  perfpicuous,  lofty,  and 
agreeable ;  that  his  didtion  is  juft  and  fober,  ob- 
ferving  the  medium  between  the  affefted  elegance 
of  fuch  as  difdain  fimple  and  natural  beauties,  and 
the  low  and  languid  expreffion  of  thofe  who  either 
do  not  know,  or  defpife,  the  delicacy  and  refine- 
ments of  art;  that  it  does  not  aim  at  a  falfe  agree- 
able by  multiplying  words  or  things,  and  omits  no- 
thing necefiary;  in  a  word,  that  he  gives  place  to 
few  authors  for  all  the  beauties  of  hiftory.  Politian's 
tranflation  of  Herodian's  work  happily  fuftains  and 
almofl  equals  the  elegance  of  the  original.  The 
French  verfion  of  it,  which  the  Abbe  iVlongaut  has 
given  the  public,  riles  much  upon  the  l.atin. 

E  U  N  A  P  I  U  S. 

A.D.363.  EuNAPius  was  of  Sardis  in  Lydia,  and  came  to 
Athens  at  the  age  of  fixteen.  He  ftudied  eloquence 
under  Proasrefus  the  Chriftian  fophift,  and  magic 
under  Chrylanthus,  who  had  married  his  coufin. 
Eunapius's  lives  of  the  fophifts  of  the  fourth  cen- 
tury is  extant.  There  is  abundance  of  circumftances 
in  it  relating  to  the  hiftory  of  that  time.  He  begins 
with  Piotinus,  who  appeared  in  the  middle  of  the 
third  century  ;  and  goes  on  to  Porphyrius,  Jambli- 
chus,  and  his  difciples,  upon  whom  he  expatiates 
particularly.  He  alio  wrote  an  hiftory  of  the  Em- 
perors in  fourteen  books,  which  began  in  the  year 
268,  in  the  reign  of  Claudius  the  fucceflbr  of  Gal- 
lienus,  and  ended  at  the  death  of  Eudo'xia  the  wjfe 

of 
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of  Arcadius.  Some  fragments  of  this  hiftory  have 
L.en  preft!rved  in  the  extrads  of  Conftantine  Por- 
phyrogenitus  upon  embaffies,  and  in  Suidas.  We 
lind  in  them,  that  he  was  exceedingly  exafperated 
au;iiinn:  theChriftian  emperors,  and  efpecially  againft 
Conflantine.  The  fame  fpleen  is  obferved  to  pre- 
vail in  his  lives  of  the  lophifts,  efpecially  againft 
tiie  monks.  It  is  no  wonder  that  a  magician  was 
an  enemy  to  the  Chriftian  religion. 

Z  O  S  I  M  U  S. 

ZosiMus,  Count  and  Advocate  Fifcal,  lived  in  A.D.4.1S, 
tlic  time  of  Theodofius  the  younger.  He  wrote  the 
hlilory  of  the  Roman  emperors  in  fix  books.  The 
firll,  which  contains  the  fucceffion  of  thofe  princes 
from  Augudus  down  to  Probus,  Cfor  what  relates 
to  Dioclefian  is  loft)  is  extremely  abridged.  The 
Other  five  are  more  diffufe,  efpecially  to  the  time  of 
Theodofius  the  Great  and  his  children.  He  goes  no 
farther  than  the  fecond  fiege  of  Rome  by  Alaric. 
The  end  of  the  fi^th  book  is  wanting.  Photius 
praifes  his  ftile.  He  fays  that  Zofimus  has  almolt 
only  copied  and  abridged  Eunapius's  hiftory  -,  which 
perhaps  occafioned  its  being  loft.  He  is  no  lefs  exaf- 
perated than  the  other  againft  the  Chriftian  emperors. 

PHOTIUS. 

Photius,  Patriarch  of  Conftantinople,  lived  in 
the  ninth  century.  He  was  a  perfon  of  immenfe 
erudition,  and  of  ftill  vaft  ambiiion,  v/hich  hur- 
ried him  into  horrible  excefies,  and  occafioned  in- 
finite troubles  in  the  church.  But  that  is  foreign 
to  our  prefent  fubjed. 

I  have  placed  him  amongft  the  Greek  hiftorians, 
and  (hall  conclude  my  account  of  them  with  him, 
not  becaufe  he  compofed  an  hiftory  in  form,  but 
becaufe,  in  one  of  his  works,  he  has  given  us  ex- 
tracts from  a  great  number  of  hiftorians,  of  whom 
•  many,  wi:houc  him,  would  be  almoft  entirely  un- 

knowa. 
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MyptoCI^Ao»known.  This  work  is  intitled  Bibliotheca^  or  Li^ 
hrary\  and  indeed  it  merits  that  name.  Photius 
examines  almod  three  hundred  authors  in  it,  and 
tells  us  their  names,  countries,  times  when  they 
lived,  works  they  compofed,  judgment  to  be  pafied 
on  them  in  refped  to  ftile  and  chara6ler  •,  and  fome- 
times  even  gives  us  extradls  of  confiderable  lengthy 
or  abridgmients  from  them,  which  are  to  be  found 
only  in  this  work.  From  hence  we  may  judge  of* 
how  great  value  he  is  to  usi 

ARTICLE    ir. 

.  Of  the  Latin  Hijierians. 

T  Shall  not  fay  much  upon  the  feeble  beginnings^' 
X  and,  to  ufe  the  expreffion,  the  infancy  of  the 
Roman  hillory.  Every  body  knows  that  it  confided 
at  firft  only  of  fimple  notes  or  memorandums  drawn 
up  by  the  *  Po7ttifex  maximus,  who  regularly  fei 
down  every  year  whatever  pafied  of  moft  confider- 
able in  the  ftate,  either  in  v/ar  or  peace  -,  and  this 
cuflom,  eftabliihed  very  early  at  Rome,  fubfifted  to 
the  time  of  P.  Mucius  the  Pontifex  Maximus,  that 
is  to  fay,  to  the  year  of  Rome  629,  or  631.  The: 
name  oftbe  Great  Annals  were  given  to  thefe  memoirs; 
We  may  fuppofe,  that  in  thofe  early  times  thefe 
i-ecords  were  written  in  a  very  fimple  and  even  grofs 
ftile.  The  ■\'  pontiffs  contented  themfelves  with  fet- 
ting  down  the  principal  events,  the  times  and  places 
wherein  they  happened,  the  names  and  condition  of 
the  perfons  who  had  the  greatefl:  fhare  in  them,  in 
a  plain  manner  without  regard  to  ornament. 

*  Erat  hiftoria  nihil  aliud  nifi  Annalium  confe6tIo :  cujus  rei^ 
memoriaeque  pubiicaj  retinendse  caufa,  ab  initio  rerum  Roman arunt 
iifque  ad  P.  Mr.cium  Pontificem  maximum  res  omnes  fmgulorumi 
annorum  mandabat  literis  Pontifex  maximus — qui  etiam  nunc  Ati' 
tiales  max'imi  nominantur.  Cic.  1.  2.  de  Or  at.  n.  5z. 

-f  Sine  uUis  ornamentis  monumcnta  foliim  temporum,  hominum^ 
locorum,  geftarumque  rerum  reliquerunt — Non  exornatores  rerura'j 
fed  tantummodo  narratores  fueruat.    Ihid.  n.  54. 

However 
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However  rude  and  imperfedt  thefe  annals  were^ 
they  were  of  great  importance,  becaule  there  were 
no  other  monuments  to  preierve  the  m.emory  of  all 
that  pafled  at  Rome  ;  and  it  was  a  *  great  lofs,  whea 
moil  of  them  were  deftroyed  at  the  burning  of  the 
city  by  the  Gauls. 

Some  years  afier  hiftory  began  to  quit  this  grofs 
antique  garb,  and  to  appear  in  puUic  with  more  de- 
cency. The  poets  were  the  firtl  who  conceived  the 
defign  of  improving  and  adorning  it.  N^vjus 
compofed  a  poem  upon  the  firft  Punic  war,  and 
Ennius  wrote  the  annals  of  Rome  in  heroic  verfe. 

Hiftory  at  length  affumed  a  regular  form,  and 
appeared  in  prole.  Q.  Fabius  Pictor  is  the  moll: 
antient  of  the  Latin  hiftorians  :  he  Hved  in  the  time 
of  the  fecond  Punic  war.  L.  Cincius  Aiimentus 
was  his  cotemporary.  Livy  cites  them  both  with  L'^'-  ^-  ~^* 
praife.  It  is  believed  that  they  wrote  their  hiftories 
iirft  in  Greek,  and  then  in  Latin.  Cincius  certainly 
wrote  the  hiftory  of  Gorgias  the  celebrated  rheto- 
rician in  the  latter  language. 

Cato  the  Cenfor  (M.  Fortius  Cato)  has  a  jufter 
title  than  them  to  the  name  of  Latin  hi  dorian :  for 
it  is  certain  that  he  wrote  his  hiftory  in  that  tongue. 
Itconfifted  of  feven  books,  and  was  intitled  Origines,  CorncJ. 
becaufe  in  the  fecond  and  third  books   he   related  ?"!''^^'- ^'^ 
the  origin  of  all  the  cities  of  Italy.     We  find  that  ^^^'''"' 
Cicero  fet  a  great  value  on  this  hiflory.     Jam  z^ero  in  Bvut. 
Origines  ejus  (Cat cms)  que77t  Jlorem,  ant  quod  lumen 
tloquenti^  non  hahent  ?  But  upon  Brutus's  judoinp- 
thi5  praife  excefTive.  he  put  a  reftridion  to  it  by 
adding.  That  nothing  was  wanting  to  the  writings 
lof  Cato,  and  the  ftrokes  of  his  pencil,  but  a  cer- 
tain lively  glow  of  colours,  not  difcovered  in   his 
"time :  Intelliges  nihil  illius  lineamentis  nifi  eorum  pig- 
mentcrumy  qu^  invents  mndum  erant-^  fiorem  l^  colo- 
rem  defui£e. 

*  Si  quae  In  commentai-iisPontificum,  aliifqiie  publlcis  privatifque 
eraiu  monumentis,  incenla  urbb-  pleraque  -ati-risrurit.  Lixf.  1.6.  n.  *. 

Vol.  IlL  G  L.  Puo 
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L.  Piso  Frugi,  furnamed  Calpurnius,  is  alfa 
cited  amongft  thofe  antient  hiftorians.  He  was  tri- 
bune of  the  people  in  the  confulfhip  of  Cenforinus 
and  Manhus,  in  the  605th  year  of  Rome.  He  was 
alfo  feveral  times  conful.  He  was  a  civilian,  orator, 
and  hiftorian  ;  and  had  compofed  harangues,  whicii 
were  no  longer  in  being  in  Cicero's  time,  with  an- 
nals, of  a  ftile  m.ean  enough  in  that  orator's  opinion. 
Pliny  fpeaks  more  advantageoufiy  of  them. 

The  *  true  character  of  all  thefe  writers  was  great 
fimplicity.  They  did  not  yet  know  what  delicacy, 
beauty,  and  ornament  of  fpeech  were.  They  were 
fatisfied  with  making  their  readers  underftand  them, 
and  confined  themfelves  to  a  dole  and  fuccind  iiile. 

I  proceed  now  to  the  hiftorians  better  known, 
and  whofe  writings  are  come  down  to  us. 

S  A  L  L  U  S  T. 

It  is  not  without  reafon  that  Sallufl  has  been  called 
the  firil  of  the  Roman  hiftorians  : 

Crifpus  Romana  primus  in  hijioria.  Martial. 

and  that  he  has  been  believed  equal  to  Thucydides, 
fo  generally  eftcv'^^med  amongft  the  Greek  hiftorians: 
Quinul.  X'Jec  cpponere  Tbucydidi  Salhiftium  verear.  But  without 
determining  their  ranks  here,  which  would  not  be- 
come me  to  do,  it  fuffices  to  confider  Salluft  as  one  of 
the  moft  excellent  hiftorians  of  antiquity.  The  reader 
may  find  very  folid  reftedlions  upon  his  charader  in 
the  preface  to  the  French  tranflation  of  this  hiftorian. 
The  prevailing  quality  of  his  wa'itings,  and  that 
"which  characlerifes  Salluft  in  a  more  peculiar  and 
lingular  maniier,  is  the  brevity  of  his  ftile,  which 
Quintilian  Qdiih  Lnmortalein  Salkftii 'velocitateyn.  Sca- 

*  Quail's  n',md  Grtrcos  Pherecydes,  Hellanicn?,  Acufilaus  fint; 
tales  ncfter  Cato,  Si  V\dior,  Sz  Piib  :  qui  nequc  teneiU  quibus  rebus 
ornatiir  oratioj  (modo  enini  hue  iliilvim  importata)  Sc.  dwm  iiitel- 
jigatur  quid  dicant,  unam  diceiidi  laudem  putaut^efle  brevitutei  " 
/.</'.  2.  (^e  OraL  n.  53. 
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liger  is  the  only  one  who  denies  him  this  praife  t 
but,  as  I  have  already  o'oferved,  he  is  almoft  always 
Qi}d  and  fingular  in  his  judgments. 

This  brevity  of  Sallull  proceeds  from  the  lively 
vigour  of  his  genius.  He  thinks  ilrongly  and  nobly, 
and  writes  as  he  thinks.  His  ftile  may  be  compared 
to  thofe  rivers,  which,  whilfl  they  flow  within  nar- 
rower banks  than  others,  are  deeper,  and  carry 
a  greatef  burden. 

The  language  in  which  he  wrote  was  extremely 
adapted  to  clofe  di6lion,  and  thereby  favoured  him 
in  following  the  bent  of  his  genius.  Ic  has,  as 
well  as  the  Greek,  the  advantage  of  being  equally 
fufceptible  of  the  two  oppofite  extremes.  In  Cicero 
it  gives  lis  a  numerous,  flowing,  periodic  ftyle :  in 
Sallufb,  a  fhort,  broken,  precipitate  one.  The  latter 
often  fupprefles  words,  and  leaves  the  care  of  fup- 
plying  them  to  his  reader.  He  throws  many  terms 
and  phrafes  together,  without  any  conjundions, 
■which  gives  a  kind  of  inipetuofity  to  his  difcourfe. 
He  makes  no  fcrUple  to  life  old  words  in  his  hiftory, 
fo  they  are  but  Ihorter,  or  have  more  energy  than 
the  terms  in  fafnion  ;  a  liberty  for  which  he  was  ^ 
reproached  in  his  life- time,  as  the  following  antient 
couplet  lliews ; 

Ef  lerha  antiqui  muhum  fur  ate  Catonls 
Crifpe^  Jugurthince  conditor  hijiori^. 

But  he  efpecially  makes  great  ufe  of  metaphors,  and 
does  not  chufe  the  mod  modefl:  and  leaft  glowing, 
as  the  mailers  of  the  art  declare  neceffary  ;  but  the 
moft  concife,  the  ftrongeft,  the  mofl:  lively,  and 
the  moft  bold. 

By  all  thefe  methods,  and  others,  vv^hich  I  omir, 
Salluft  has  fucceeded  in  framing himfelf  an  entirely 
particular  flile,  and  one  that  fuits  him  only.  He 
quits  the  common  road,  but  without  going  out  of 

Salluftii  novandl  fiudium  muka  cum  invidia  fuit.     ML  CdL 
c,  15. 

G  a  his 
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his  way,  and  by  paths  that  only  fhorcen  ic.  He  {t^m%  • 
not  to  thinly,  hke  other  men,  and  yet  good  fenfe  is 
the  fource  of  all  his  thoughts.  His  ideas  are  natu- 
ral and  reafonable  :  but,  all  natural  and  reafonable  as 
they  are,  they  have  the  advantage  of  being  new, 
/rem  king  peadiarly  curious  and  e>:qiiifite. 

We  knov/  not  which  to  admire  mofl:  in  this  ex* 
ccllent  author,  his  delcriptions,  chara(flers,  or  ha- 
rangues :  for  he  fuccceds  alike  in  them  all  \  and  we 
cannot  difcern  upon  what  foundation  Seneca  the 
elder,  or  rather  CafTius  Severus,  whofe  opinion  he 
repeats,  could  fay,  that  the  harangues  of  Salluft  are 
fufFered  only  upon  account  of  his  hidory  :  in  bono- 
rem  Fxifioriarum  leguntur.  Nothing  can  be  added 
to  their  force,  fpirit,  and  eloquence.  It  is  highly 
probable  that  the  pafiage  in  queftion  is  not  applied 
to  the  harangues  inferted  by  Salluft  in  his  hiftory, 
but  to  thofe  he  fpoke  in  the  fenate,  or  to  fome  plead- 
ings of  his.  When  we  read,  in  the  hillory  of  the 
Jugurthine  war,  the  account  of  a  fort  furprifed  by 
a  Ligurian  foldier  of  Marius's  army,  we  feem  to 
fee  him  climb  up  and  down  along  the  fleep  rocks, 
and  even  to  climb  up  and  down  along  with  him, 
the  defcription  is  fo  lively  and  animated. 

W^e  find  five  or  fix  charaders  in  Salluft,  which 
are  fo  many  mafter- pieces ;  and  I  do  not  know 
whether  there  be  any  thing  in  the  whole  extent  of 
literature  of  a  beauty  that  approaches  nearer  the  idea' 
of  perfedtion.  I  fhall  repeat  two  of  them  in  this 
place,  from  which  the  reader  may  judge  of  the  reft. 

Character  of  Catiline. 

L.  Catilina^  7whili  gemre  natus^  fuit  magna  vi  6? 
cni^ni  6f  corporis^  fed  ingenio  malo  pravcque,  Huic  ah 
adokfcentia  bella  intefAna^  c^des,  rapin^^  difccrdia  dvi" 
I  s  grata  fuere^r  il^ique  juventufejn  /nam  exercuit,  Ccr^ 
pus  patiens  inedicc^  algoris^  vigili^^  fupra  quam  cuiquara 
credibile  efl.  Animus  aud^x^  fubdolus^  varius^  cujujli-' 
bet  rei  fimulatcr  ac  d^JJiraidator :  alimi  appetens^  fui 
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profufus;  ^rdtns  in  cupiditatihus.  Satis  eloquentia^ 
Jdpienti.e  parum.  Vafius  animus  immoderatay  incredi- 
hilia,  7timis  altafcmper  cupiebat. 

''  L.  Catilina  was  of  noble  birth,  and  of  great 
'•  drength  both  of  body  and  mind,  but  of  a  dif- 
"  pofition  highly  corrupt  and  depraved.  From  hi^ 
*'  earliell  years,  intefline  wars,  murders,  rapine, 
*'  and  civil  dilcord  were  his  delight,  and  the  ufuai 
exercifes  of  his  youth.  He  bore  hunger,  cold, 
watching  and  fatigues,  with  a  patience  not  cre- 
dible of  any  body.  He  v;as  bold,  deceitful,  in- 
conilantj  and  capable  of  affuming  and  difguifing 
"  any  thing :  greedy  of  another's,  profufe  of  his 
*'  cwn,  and  violent  in  all  his  appedtes.  He  had 
"  eloquence  enough,  but  little  wifdom.  His  vaO: 
*'  fpirit,  his  boundlefs  ambition,  perpetually  affed- 
*'  ed  and  coveted  things  of  an  excellive,  incredible, 
*'  too  lofty  nature* 


Chara6ler  of  Se mp r on i a. 

7»  his  erat  Sempronia^  quce  multaf^pe  virilis  audaci^ 
fiidnora  commiferat,  Hccc  tnulier  genere  atqut  fcrma^ 
prjctcrea  viro  at  que  Uheris  fatis  fcrtunata  fait:  Uteris 
Gvcecis  <y  Latinis  d.o5la  :  pfalkre^  [altar e  elegantiiiSy 
qidim  necejje  eft  proke :  multa  alla^  qii^  infirumeuta 
lu.xuricc  funt^  fed  ei  carlora  feraper  cmuia^  qiiam  decus 
mque  pudlciiia  fiiit.  Pecuniae  an  jama  minus  parcerety 
baud  facile  difcerneres — -Ingeniura  ejus  baud  ahfurdum  : 
poffe  verfus  facere^  jocum  movere^  fermone  uti  vel  mo- 
dejlo^  vd  mollis  vd  procaci,  Frorfus  multje  f acetify 
muUuJque  lepos  inerat, 

"  Of  this  number  was  Sempronia,  who  had  ia 
'*  many  things  frequently  inilanced  a  m.afculine 
"  boldnefs  of  genius  for  vice.  This  woman  was 
'^  fufficientiy  happy  in  her  perfon  and  birth,  as  well 
*'  ps  in  her  hufband  and  children :  She  was  well 
**  read  in  the  Greek  and  Roman  learning:  could 
''  fing  and  dance  with  more  elegance  than  was  ne- 
."  cellary  for  a  matron  of  virtue  j  and  had  befides 
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'?  many  of  thofe  qualities,  that  miftiiler  to  luxury 
^^  and  render  vice  amiable,  on  which  (lie  ever  fet  an 
"  higher  value  than  upon  the  decency  and  chaftity 
'^  or  her  lex.  It  was  not  eaiy  to  lay  whether  (he 
"  was  lefs  frugal  of  her  money  or  of  her  reputa- 
*'  tion.  Her  wit  was  by  no  means  difagreeable  :  Hiq 
*'  could  make  verfes,  jell  agreeably,  and  converfe 
*'  either  with  modefty  and  tendernefs,  or  tartnefs; 
'^  and  freedom  -,  but  in  whatever  fhe  faid  there  was 
^'  always  abundance  of  fpirit  and  humour.'* 

There  are  abundance  of  admirable  pajGiages  in 
Salluili  efpecially  when  he  compares  the  antient 
manners  of  the  commonwealth  v/idi  thofe  of  his  own 
times.  When  we  hear  him  fpeak  fhrongly,  as  is 
ufual  enough  with  him,  againft  luxury,  debauch, 
and  the  other  vices  of  his  age,  one  would  take  him 
for  a  man  of  the  ftrideft  lite  and  greateft  probity  iri 
the  world.  But  v/e  muft  not  conclude  fo  from  (o 
plaufible  an  appearance.  His  condu6l  was  fo  im- 
moral, that  it  occafioned  his  being  expelled  the 
fenate  by  the  cenfors. 

Befides  the  wars  of  Catiline  and  Jugurtha,  Salluft 
wrote  a  general  hiflory  of  the  events  that  happened 
during  a  certain  number  of  years,  of  which  amongft 
other  tragments  there  are  feveral  perfectly  fine  difr 
Courfes. 

L  IVY, 

The  Latin  preface  to  the  new  edition  of  Livy,  of 
^hich  Mr.  Crevier  profeifor  of  rhetoric  in  the  college 
v\  Beauvais  has  lately  publiflied  two  volumes,  would 
fupply  me  with  the  lirtie  I  intend  to  fay  here  of  thi? 
fxcelknt  hiilorian.  If  I  Vs^as  lei's  Mr.  Crevier's  friend^ 
who  infids  abfolutely  upon  my  dtcclaring  him  my 
pupil,  which  I  think  highly  for  my  honour,  I  flioujd' 
expatiate  upon  the  ufefulncfs  and  merit  of  his  work. 
'lire  preface  of  it  alone  is  fufficicnt  to  inform  the' 
icadcr  what  value  he  ought  to  fet  upon  it, 
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The  more  earneftly  we  defire  to  know  an  author 
famous  lor  his  writings,  the   more  we  regret,  that 
JiLtle  or  nothing  more  than  his  name  is  come  down 
to  us.  Livy  is  one  of  thofe  authors  who  have  rendered 
their  names  immortal,  but  whole  lives  and  actions 
are  little  known.     He  was  born  at  Padua,  in   the 
confuKIiip  oF  Pifo  and  Gabinius,  fifty- eight  years 
ht:fore  the  Chriilian  iEra.    He  had  a  fon,  to  whom 
'.e  wrote  a  Itrtter  upon  education  and  the  (ludics 
oper  for  youth,    which  Quintihan  mentions  in 
ir.ore  than  one  place,  and  of  which  we  ought  very 
ir.uch  to  regret  the  lofs.  It  is  in  this  letter,  or  rather 
ihort  treatile,  that  he  fays,  in  refped  to  the  authors 
proper  to  be  recommended  to  the  reading  of  youth, 
t;MC  they  ought  firft  to  fludy  Demoilhenes  and 
Cicero,  and  next  fuch  as  refemble  thofe  excdltnt 
j  orators  mod :  Legendcs  Demoflhenem  aiqus  Ciceronem^  Qliintil. 
I  /um  it  a  lit  qiiifqiie  ejfet  De?noJiheni  ^  Ciceroni  ftmillimus,  ^-  ^o-  c.  i. 
He  fpeaks,  in  the  fame  letter,  of  a  *  rhetorician 
V.  ho  difapproved  the  compofuions  of  his   pupiJ!^, 
V  -hen  they  were  perfpicuous  and  intelligible,  and 
made  them  correct  them,  as  he  called  it,  by  throw- 
^■g  obfcuriry  into  them.  When  they  had  retouched 
t  -fm  in  this  manner,  he  would  fiy,  ^)\  this  noiv  /V  Senec. 
much  better^  lunderftand  nothing  of  it  my  [elf.    Could  ^^^^'  '°°' 
one  believe  fo  ridiculous  an  extravagance  poflible  ? 
Livy  alio  compofed  fome  philofophicai  Vvorks  and 
dialogues,  in  which  philofophy  had  a  part. 

But  his  great  work  was  the  Roman  hidory  in  an 
hundred  and  forty,  or  an  hundred  and  forty-two 
books,  from  the  foundation  of  Rome  to  the  death 
and  funeral  of  Drufus,  which  happened  in  the  743d 
year  of  Rome,  and  in  conlequence  included  that 
ri umber  of  years.  We  find,  from  fome  daces  in 
Kis  hidory,  that  he  employed  the  whole  time  be- 

*  Apud  Titum  Livium  invenio  fulfie  praeceptorem  aliquerrij  qui 
difcipulos  ohfcuraie  quae  dicerent  juberct,  Gir-cco  vcr'.io  utcns, 
^A;>TK!rov.  Unde  ilia  fcilicet  egregia  laudatio  :  Tanlo  melior  3  ne  ego 
^u'ldem  intelkxi.     Qi]_intU.  I.  8.  c.  a. 
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twcen  the  battle  of  A(5lium  and  the  death  of  Di  ufus 
in  compofing  it,  that  is  to  lay,  about  one  and  twenty 
Plln.  years.  But  he  pubhfhed  it  from  time  to  time  in 
Epift,  3.  paj-ts-^  and  this  was  what  acquired  him  fo  great  a 
*'  ,  reputation  at  Rome,  and  the  honourable  vifit  of  a 
ftrano-er  from  the  remotell  part  of  Spain,  who  took 
fo  long  a  journey  only  for  the  fake  of  feeing  him,.. 
The  capital  of  the  world  had  enough  to  engage 
and  fatisfy  the  eyes  of  a  curious  perlbn  in  the  mag- 
nificence of  its  buildings,  and  the  multitude  of  its 
paintings,  ftatues,  and  andent  monuments.  But 
this  flranger  found  nothing  fo  rare  and  precious  m 
Rome  as  Livy.  Afcer  having  enjoyed  his  conver- 
fation  at  pleafure,  and  entertained  himfelf  agreeably 
with  reading  his  hiftory,  he  returned  with  joy  and 
content  to  his  own  country.  And  this  is  knowing 
the  value  of  men. 

Nothing  more  is  known  of  what  regards  Livy 
perfonally.  He  pafied  a  great  part  of  his  life  ac 
Rome,  efteemed  and  honoured  by  the  Great  as  he 
deferved.  He  died  in  his  country  at  the  age  of 
threefcore  and  fixteen,  in  the  fourth  year  of  the 
reign  of  Tiberius.  The  people  of  Padua  have  hon- 
oured his  memory  in  all  times,  and  pretend  to  have 
^(^tually  preferved  amiOngu:  them  fome  remains  of 
his  body,  and  to  have  made  a  prefent  in  the  year 
J 45 1  of  one  of  his  arms  to  AJphonfo  V,  king  of 
Arragon,  at  lead  the  infcription  fays  fo. 

It  were  much  m.ore  to  be  v/ifhed,  that  they  had 
preferved  his  hiftory.  Only  thirty-five  books  of  it 
;u'e  come  down  to  us,  which  is  not  the  fourth  pare 
of  the  Vv^ork,  and  even  fome  of  them  imperfed* 
What  a  lols  is  this !  The  Learned  have  flattered 
themfelves  from  time  to  time  withfomiC  faint  hopes 
of  recovering  the  reil,  which  feem  folely  founded  in, 
their  great  defirc  of  them, 

Johannes  Freinfiemius  has  endeavoured  to  con- 
fc>!e  the  public  for  this  lofs  by  his  Siippkments^  and 
lus  fticcecded  ia  it  as  far  as  was_  poiTible.     Frein- 
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SHEMius,  born  at  Ulm  in  Suabia  in  1608,  fludied 
at  Strafburgh  with  great  fuccefs.  In  1642  he  was 
invited  into  Sweden,  where  he  filled  feveral  confi- 
derable  employments  of  literature.  Upon  his  retura 
into  his  country,  he  was  made  honorary  profefTor 
in  the  univerfity  eftablifhed  by  the  eledor  Palatine 
at  Heidelburgh,  where  he  died  in  1660.  The  eoni- 
monwealth  of  letters  have  infinite  obligations  to  him 
for  having  rendered  Livy  the  fame  fervice  as  he  had 
before  done  Quintius  Curtius,  by  filling  up  all  we 
have  Jod  of  that  great  writer  of  the  Roman  hiflory 
with  an  hundred  and  five  books  of  Supplements. 
Mr.  Doujat  alfo  filled  up  the  deficient  places  in  the 
h{i  books  which  remain  of  Livy,  but  with  very 
different  fuccefs.  Mr.  Crevier  has  revifed  and  re- 
touched Freinfhemius's  Supplements  in  feveral  place?, 
und  worked  thofe  of  Doujat  entirely  anew.  By  thefe 
means  we  have  a  continued  and  complete  body  of 
the  Roman  hiftory  i  I  mean  that  of  the  common- 
wealth. 

It  is  doubted  whether  Livy  himfelf  divided  his 
hiflory  from  ten  to  ten  books,  that  is  to  fay,  into 
ciecads.  However  this  may  be,  that  divifion  feems 
com.modious  enough. 

In  refpedl  to  the  epitome's  in  the  front  of  each 
book,  the  learned  do  not  believe  them  either  done 
by  Livy  or  Florus.  Whoever  the  author  was,  they 
have  their  ufe,  as  they  ferve  to  Ihew  of  what  the 
books  v.'e  have  loft  treated. 

Let  us  now  examine  the  work  in  itfelf.  There 
reigns  in  it,  confidered  in  all  its  parts,  an  eloquence 
i/crfed,  and  perfed  in  every  kind.  In  the  narra- 
cions,  defcriptions,  fpeeches,  the  flile,  though  va- 
ried to  infinity,  luflains  itfelf  equally  every-where  : 
fimple  without  meannefs,  elegant  and  florid  without 
affedation,  great  and  fublime  without  tumour,  flow- 
ing or  concife,  and  full  of  fweetnefs  or  force,  ac-^ 
cording  to  the  exigency  of  the  matter  j  but  always 
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clear  and  intelligible,    which  is  not  the  meaneft 
praife  of  hiftory. 

Pollio*,  who  was  of  a  refined  tafte  that  it  was 
ciifficult  to  pleafe,  pretended  he  difcovered  Patavi- 
mty  in  the  ftile  of  Livy :  that  is  to  fay,  fome  words 
pr  turns  of  phrafe  which  favoured  of  the  country  of 
Padua.  A  man  born  there  might  retain,  if  we  may 
be  allowed  the  cxprefTion,  fome  fmatch  of  the  foil, 
and  might  not  have  all  the  refinement  and  delicacy 
of  the  Roman  urbanity,  which  was  not  fo  ealily 
communicated  to  ftrangers,  as  the  freedom  of  the 
city.  But  this  is  what  we  can  now  neither  perceive 
nor  underfland. 

This  reproach  of  Patavinity  has  not  hindered 
■f  Qiiintilian  from  equalling  Livy  with  Flerodotus, 
which  is  giving  him  great  praife.  He  maker^  us 
obfcrve  the  fweet  and  flowing  flileof  his  narrations, 
and  the  fupreme  eloquence  of  his  harangues,  wherein 
the  cliaradlers  of  the  perfons  he  introduces  fpeak- 
ing,  are  fuftained  with  all  pofTible  exadnefs,  and  the 
palllons,  efpecially  the  foft  and  tender,  are  treated 
with  wonderful  art.  All  however  that  Livy  could 
do  was  to  attain,  by  qualities  entirely  different,  to 
the  immortal  reputation  Vv^hich  Salluft  acquired  by 
his  inimitable  brevity  :  for  thefe  two  hiftorians  have 
v/ith  reafon  been  faid  rather  to  be  equal,  than  like 
eachotlier-,  pares  magis^  qiiamfnniks. 

It  is  not  only  by  his  eloquence,  and  the  beauty 
and  fpirit  of  his  narration,  that  Livy  acquired  the 
reputation  he  has  enjoyed  for  fo  many  ages.     He 

"f  In  Tito  Livio  mir«  facundins   vlro  putat  inefie  Pollio  Afinius - 
qviandam  Patavinitatem.     Qu^are,  fi  fieri  potelV,  &   verba  omnia,  oi 
vox,  luijar,  al.imnurn  urbis  oleant :  ut  oratio  Romana  plane  vitleatur, 
rion  civ'itate  donata.     ^^uhitil.  1.  8.  c.  i. 

f  Ncc  indignetur  fibi  Herodotus  jeqiiari  Titiim  Livlum,  cum  in 
narrando  mirae  jucunditatis  clariiriniique  candoris,  turn  in  cor-cio- 
nibiis  fiipra  quarn  dici  poted  eloqucntcm  :  ita  dicuntur  omnia  cum 
rebus  turn  perlbnis  accommodaia.  Sed  affeflus  quidem,  pv^ripue 
cos  qui  funt  dulciores,  ut  parcifTime  dicatn,  nemo  hiftoricortm  coin- 
mendavit  magis.  Ideoquc  immortalem  illam  Salluftii  velocitatcjn 
diycrfis  virtutibus  conlecutus  (jft.     ^antil.  i.  lo.  c.  i. 
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recommended  himfdf  no  kfs  by  his  fidelity,  a  vir- 
tue fo  nee  llary  and  defirable  in  an  hiilorian.     Nei- 
ther the  fear   of  difpleafing   the   powerful  of  his 
times,  nor  the  defire  of  making  his  court  to  them, 
prevented  him  from  telling  the  truth.     He  fpoke  Tadt. 
in  his  hidory  with  praii'e  of  the  greatefl  enemues  of  Annai. 
the  houfe  of  the  Csefars,  as  of  Pompey,  Brutus,  '"i-*^**** 
CalTius  and  others  ;  and  Auguftus  took  no  offence 
at  it :  fo  that  we  know  not  which  mod  to  admire, 
the  moderation  of  the  prince,  or  the  generous  free- 
dom of  the  hiilorian.     In  the  thirty-five  books  that  Lib.  t. 
remain  of  Livy,  he  mentions  Auguftus  only  twice,  "•  ^9^  ^ 
and  that  too  with  a  referve  and  fobriety  of  praife,  "^•"'^  -" 
which    reproaches    thofe    flattering,    felf- interefted 
writers,  who,  without  difcretion  or  meafure,  are  fo 
lavifh  of  an  incenfe  to  office  and  dignity,  due  only 
to  merit  and  virtue. 

If  any  defeat  may  be  imputed  to  Livy,  it  is  his 
over  fondnefs  for  his  country  !  a  rock  he  has  not 
always  taken  care  enough  to  avoid.  Whilfl  he  per- 
petually admires  the  greatnefs  of  the  Romans,  he 
jiot  only  exaggerates  their  exploits,  fuccelTes,  and 
virtues  •,  but  difguifes  and  diminifhes  their  vices, 
^nd  the  faults  they  commit. 

Seneca  the  Elder  reproaches  Livy  with  having  Lib.  4. 
exprefTed  a  mean  jealoufy  of  Sallufi,  in  accufing 
}iim  of  dealing  a  fentence  from  Thucydides,  and  of 
having  maimed  it  by  trandating  it  ill.  What  pro- 
JDability  is  there  that  Livy,  who  copied  whole  books 
from  Polybius,  dioiild  make  it  a  crime  in  Sallud  to 
fopy  a  fingle  fentence,  that  is  to  fay  a  line,  or  part 
of  one  ?  Befides  which  it  is  perfeflly  well  rendered. 

*»!>aTa.    j^ies  fecundce  mire  funt  vitiis  ohtentui.    And 
how  fhall  we  reconcile  this  accufation  with   what 
the  fame  Seneca  fays  in  another  place  :  That  Livy  ij  fuafor, 
judged  with  the  iitmod  equity  and  candor  of  the  7-  6. 
ycrks  of  the  learned  ?  L7  eft  natura  candid'tjfimus  oyn- 
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raam  m^ngnomm  ingenicrum  aftimator  T*.  Livius,    I  be- 
lieve we  may  rely  upon  this  laft  teftimony. 

There  is  another  complahit  againil  him  of  a 
much  more  feiious  and  important  kind.  He  is 
taxed  with  ingratitude,  and  want  of  fidelity,  either 
in  not  having  named  Polybius,  or  for  having  done 
it  with  too  much  indifference,  in  places  where  he 
copied  him  word  for  word.  I  fhould  be  forry  if 
this  reproach  could  be  made  with  good  foundation  : 
for  it  affedts  the  qualities  of  the  heart,  of  which  the 
honefl  mian  ought  to  be  very  jealous.  But  is  it  not 
probable,  that  he  did  Ipeak  of  Polybius  with  praile 
in  the  other  parts  of  his  hidory  not  come  down  to 
us,  that  he  did  him  all  the  jullice  due  to  his  me- 
rit, and  declared  beforehand,  that  he  made  it  his 
glory,  and  thought  it  his  duty,  to  copy  him  vvord 
for  word  in  many  places,  and  that  he  fhould  often' 
do  fo  without  citing  him,  to  avoid  repeating  the 
fame  thing  too  often  ?  My  own  intereft  is  a  little, 
concerned  here  :  for  in  this  point  I  have  fome  oc- 
cafion  for  the  reader's  indulgence. 

This  kind  of  blots,  obferved  in  Livy,  have  not 
however  impaired  his  glory.  Poilerity  on  account 
of  them  has  not  admired  his  work  the  lefs,  not 
only  as  a  mailer-piece  of  eloquence,  but  as  an  hif- 
tory,  v;hich  every-where  inculcates  the  love  of 
juftice  and  virtue^  wherein  we  find,  mingled  v/iih 
his  narration,  the  founded  maxims  for  the  condud 
of  life,  with  a  fmgular  attachment  and  refped,  that 
fhines  out  every-where,  for  the  religion  elfablifhed 
at  Rome  v/hen  he  wrote  •,  (unfortunately  for  him 
it  was  falfe,  but  he  knew  no  other  •,)  in  fine^  a  ge- 
nerous boldnefs  and  pious  zeal  in  condemning  with 
force  the  impious  fentiments  of  the  unbelievers  of 
his  age.  Nondiim  ^^r,  fays  he  in  a  pafTage  of  Lib.  3. 
7t,  20.  qu^  nunc  tenet  feculiim^  negligentia  deum  vene- 
rat:  nee  interpretando  fibi  quifque  jusjtirandum(^  leges, 
aptas  faciebat^  fed  juos  potvus  mores  ad  ea  accGmmcda-- 
bat,     '^  The  contempt  of  the  gods,  fo  common  in 

'^  oiu- 
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^'  our  age,  was  not  yet  known.  Oaths  and  the 
"  laws  were  the  rules  to  which  people  conformed 
'*'  their  condudt,  and  the  art  of  adapting  them  to 
*'  their  own  conveniency  by  illufive  interpretations 
"  was  then  unknown.'* 

From  w^hat  I  have  now  faid,  it  feems  reafonable 
to  juitify  Livy  in  refpedt  to  the  pretended  fuper- 
flition,  with  which  he  affeds  to  relate  fuch  a  num- 
ber of  miracles  and  prodigies  equally  ridiculous 
and  incredible.  The  faith  of  hiftory  required,  thac 
he  fhould  not  fupprefs  things  faid  to  have  happen- 
ed before  him,  which  he  found  in  his  own  col  lee* 
tions  and  the  annals,  and  which  made  a  part  of  the 
religion  commonly  received  in  thofe  times,  though 
perhaps  he  did  not  believe  them  himfelf.  And  he'* 
explains  himfelf  on  this  head  often  and  clearly- 
enough,  attributing  mofl  of  the  pretended  prodi- 
gies, which  made  fo  much  noife,  to  an  ignorant 
and  credulous  fuperftition. 

C  ^  S  A  R. 

C.  Julius  C^sar  diftinguillied  himfelf  no  lefs 
by  his  wit  than  his  valour.  He  applied  firil  to  the 
bar,  where  he  made  a  great  figure,  j  Only  the 
defire  of  attaining  the  ftrft  rank  in  the  common- 
wealth, in  refped:  to  pow^r,  prevented  him  from 
difputing  alfo  the  firft  rank  at  the  bar  in  refped  to 
eloquence.  His  peculiar  charadler  was  force  and 
vehemence.  The  fame  fire  which  he  made  appear 
in  battle,  is  difcernible  in  liis  writings.  To  this 
vigour  of  flile  he  added  great  purity  and  elegance 

•  Romcp,  aut  circa  urbem,  multa  ea  hicme  proJigia  ficla,  aut 
(quod  evenire  folet  motis  lemel  in  leliglonem  animis)  multa  nun- 
ciata  &  temeie  crcdita  funt.     Lib.  21.  n.  6z. 

Cumis  (adeo  minimis  etiam  rebus  prava  religio  laferitdeos)  mures 
in  aede  Jovis  aurum  rofifle  nunciatum  eli.  Lic^.  27-  «•  2,3* 
'  t  C.  ve:o  Cxl'ar,  i\  foro  tantum  vacaffet,  non  alius  ex  noftris 
contra  Ciceronem  nominaretur.  Tanta  in  eo  vis  ell,  id  acumen, 
.ea  concitatio,  ut  ilium  eodem  animo  dixiffe,  quo  bellavit,  apparear. 
Exornat- tauien  hnec  omnia  mira  lermonis,  cujus  propiie  Itudioi'us 
iuit,  elegaiuia.     ^itintiL  I,  10.  c  i. 

of 
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of  language,  which  he  had  made  his  peculiar  flu- 
dy,  and  upon  which  he  piqued  hiiiifelt  more  that! 
any  other  Roman. 
Aul.  Gell.  He  compofed  many  work"^,  amongfl:  others,  tw6 
1. 1,  c.  10.  books  upon  the  analogy  of  the  I/atin  tongue.  Whof 
could  believe^  that  fo  great  a  warrior  -as  Csefar^ 
Hioiild  employ  himfelf  feriouOy  in  compofing  tra6ts 
upon  Grammar  ?  How  different  are  our  m.anners 
and  inclinations  from  thofe  of  that  age  !  It  is  in  one 
of  thefe  books  upon  analogy,  that  he  recommended 
avoiding  new  and  unufual  expreflions,  as  rocks  i 
tanquam  fcopiilum^  fic  fugias  infolcns  verhum, 

'rhere  were  feveral  pleadings  of  his  alfo  extant." 
*  Befides  the  elegance  of  his  Latinity,  which  is 
necelTary,  fays  Atticus,  or  rather  Cicero,  not  only 
to  every  orator,  but  every  Roman  citizen  of  con- 
dition, he  adds  all  the  ornaments  of  art,  but  prin- 
cipally a  wonderful  talent  in  painting  objeds,  and 
placing  things  in  all  their  light. 

Only  two  of  Casfar's  works  remain  ;  his  feveft 
books  of  the  war  with  the  Gauls,  and  his  three  of 
the  civil  war.  They  are,  properly  fpeaking,  pnly 
memoirs,  and  he  made  thehi  public  only  as  fuch  : 
Comnientarii .  He  -f  wrote  them  haftily,  and  even 
in  the  m,idft  of  his  expeditions  :  folely  with  the  view 
of  leaving  materials  to  vVriters,  for  compofing  an 
hiflory.  The  perfpicuity  and  elegance  of  ftile,  na- 
tural to  him,  are  certainly  evident  in  them  :  but  he 
has  neglected  all  the  fhining  ornaments  a  genius  fo 
happy  as  his  could  have  diffufed  throughout  a  work 
of  that  nature.     J  All  fimple  and  negligent  as  it 

*  Cum,  inquit  Atticus,  ad  banc  elcgantiara  veiborum  Latinomm 
(qiije  etiamfi  orator  non  fis,  &  fis  ingenuus  clvis  Romanus,  tamert 
necelTaria  eft)  adjungit  ilia  oratoria  oinamenta  dicendi :  turn  vi- 
derur  tar.quam  tabulas  bene  pidas  coliocare  in  bono  luminp.  Cic. 
in  Brut.  n.  252. 

•f  Caeteri  quam  bene  atque  emendate,  nos  etiam  quam  faclie 
atque  celerlter  eos  confecejit,  fclmus.  Hirt,  ?raf.  1.  8.  de  ^dh. 
Gall. 

\  Conftat  inter  cranes  nibil  tam  operose  ab  aliis  effe  perfeftumj 
(juod  non  horum  elegantia  Comnientariorum  iuperetur.    Hlrt,  ibid^ 

may 
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may  appear,  fays  HirtiiTs,  it  is  hov;ever  generally 
»Tgreed,  that  no  other  work,  however  laboured  and 
poliihed,  can  come  up  to  the  beauty  of  C^far's 
Commentaries.  His  defign  was  only  to  fupply 
thoie  with  materials  who  might  undertake  to  corn- 
pole  an  hiftory  from  them  in  form.  "In  v/hich, 
*'  fays  Cicero,  he  may  have  pleafed  writers  of 
"  mean  parts,  who  will  not  fear  disfiguring  his 
*'  natural  graces  with  trivial  ornaments  ;  but  every 
*'  man  of  fenfe  will  be  far  from  touching  or  alter- 
"  ing  them  in  any  manner  whatfoever.  For  no- 
"  thing  in  hiftory  gives  fo  muchpleafure  as  fo  clear 
"  and  elegant  a  brevity  of  ftile."  Bum  voluit  alios 
habere  par  at  a  tinde  fumerent^  qui  vellent  fcrihere  hifio- 
riar,i^  ineptis  fortajje  gratum  fecit ^  qui  zjolent  ilia  cala^ 
ni'jlris  inurere  ;  jams  qiddeni  homines  a  fcrihendo  deter* 
riiit.  Nihil  enim  efl  i?i  Hiftoria  pur  a  &  ilhiflri  hre-^ 
^jjlate  dukius,  Hirtius  has  the  fame  thought,  in 
refpedl  to  writers  who  fliould  conceive  thoughts  of 
compofing  an  hiftory  from  Csfar's  Commentaries. 
"  He  certainly  fupplies  them  with  the  means,  fays 
*'  he  ;  but  if  they  are  wife,  thofe  very  means  ought 
*'  for  ever  to  prevent  their  having  fuch  a  thought*" 
Adeo  pr chant ur  omnium  judicio^  ut  prcerepta  non  priC- 
hita  facidtas  [criptorihus  videatur.  Mr.  Ablancourt's 
tranflation  of  Caelar's  Commentaries  is  very  much 
€fteemed.  It  might  be  improved,  if  feme  able 
hand  would  retouch  it  in  fonie  places. 

Csfar  had  undoubtedly  great  wit  and  the  moll: 
happy  natural  parts :  *  but  he  had  alfo  taken  pains 
to  cultivate  them  by  affiduous  ftudy,  and  to  inrich 
them  with  all  that  was  moft  curious  and  exquifite 
in  literature  •,  by  which  means  he  arrived  at  excel- 
ling almoft  all  the  moft  eloquent  orators  of  Rome 
in  purity    of  language   and  delicacy  of  ftile.     I 

*  Audio  (inqult  Atticus)  Gaefarem  omnium  fere  oratorum  Latins 

loqui  eiegantiflime Et  ut  effet  perfe6la  ilia  bene  Joqucncli   laus, 

TTiullis  Uteris,  &  iis  quidem  reconditis  &  exquifitis,  fummoqu?  ftvi- 
dxQ  $i  djligentia  eft  confecutus.     Ck.  i?i  Brut.  n.  252,  ^53. 

purpofcly 
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purpofely  make  this  remark  afcer  Cicero,  to  excite 
our  young  nobility  to  follow  fo  good  an  example, 
in  uniting  with  the  praife  of  valour  that  of  fine 
fenfe  and  polite  knowledge.  I  have  feen  young 
Englifhmen  of  diftindlion,  who  have  done  me  the 
honour  of  a  vifit,  that  were  well  read  in  the  learn^ 
ing  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  and  no  lefs  verfed 
in  hidory.  In  thefe  points  jealoufy,  or,  to  fpeak 
more  juftly,  emulation,  is  laudable  between  nation 
and  nation.  The  French  youth  are  inferior  to  none 
in  vivacity  and  folidity  of  genius.  In  my  opinion, 
they  ought  to  pique  themfelves  upon  not  giving 
place  in  any  thing  to  (trangers,  and  in  not  abandon- 
ing to  them  the  glory  of  erudition  and  fine  tafte. 

This  is  what  Casfar  feems  to  exhort  them.  His 
Commentaries  ought  always  to  be  in  their  hands.  It 
is  the  foldier's  book.  The  greateft  generals  in  all 
times  have  made  him  their  mailer.  The  reading 
of  thefe  memoirs  have  been  always  their  employ* 
ment  and  delight.  They  find  in  them  the  rules  of 
the  art  military,  whether  in  fieges  or  battles,  re- 
duced to  practice.  They  may  learn  alfo  there,  the 
manner  of  compofing  memoirs,  which  is  no  vulgar 
talent.  It  were  to  be  v/ilhed,  that  all  generals 
would  regularly  fet  down  all  the  operations  of  the 
campaigns  in  which  they  command.  What  an  af- 
fiflance  would  that  be  to  hiflorians,  and  what  a  light 
to  pofterity  !  Is  there  any  thing  more  valuable  than 
the  memoirs  of  the  Marfhal  Turenne,  printed  ia- 
the  fccond  volume  of  his  life  ;  or  than  thofe  of 
James  II.  king  of  England,  then  duke  of  York  ? 

Hirtius  finifhed  v/hat  C^far  could  not.  The 
eighth  book  of  the  war  with  the  Gauls  is  his,  as 
well  as  thofe  of  the  war  of  Alexandria,  and  that 
of  Africa.  It  is  doubted  whether  he  is  the  author^ 
of  the  book  which  treats  of  the  war  in  Spain. 

Mr.  Ablancourt's  tranllation  of  Csfar,  as  well 
as  of  Tacitus,  is  very  good  in  many  things,  but 
wants  retouching  in  many  places. 

PATER^ 
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PATERCULUS. 

Caius^  or  Puhlius,  or  Marcus  Velleius  Pi>TER* 
CuLus  riouriflied  in  the  reign  of  Tiberius.     There 
is  great  reafon  to  believe  that  he  was  born  in  the  A.D.  i5» 
,735th  year  of  Rome.    His  anceftors  were  illuftrious 
by  their  merit  and  offices.     He  was  a  tribune  in  rhe  Veil.  Pat. 
army,  when  Caius  Ciciar,  the  grandfon  of  Anguf-  l--o-c.ioi. 
tus,  had  an  interview  with  the  king  of  Parthiain  an 
ifland  of  the  Euphrates.     He  had   a  command  iri  ib.  c.  104; 
the  cavah-y  under  Tiberius,  and  attended  that  prince 
nine  years  fuccefiively  in  all  his  expeditions,   v^ho 
rewarded  him  honourably.     He  was   raifed  to   the  lb.  c,  i?4.' 
pr^Etorfhip  the  fame  year  Augullus  died. 

The  time  when  he  began  to  write  his  hiftory  is 
not  known^  nor  what  it  contained.  The  beginning 
of  it  is  loft.  What  is  come  down  to  us  of  it  is  a 
fragment  of  the  antient  Greek  hiftory  with  that  of 
the  Romans,  from  the  defeat  of  Perfeus  to  the  fix- 
teenth  year  of  Tiberius.  He  addrefles  it  to  M. 
Vincius,  who  was  conful  at  that  time,  and  promifed 
one  of  greater  extent.  His  travels  into  different 
regions  might  have  furnifhed  him  with  very  aoree- 
able  and  curious  fa6ls. 

His  ftile  is  highly  worthy  of  the  age  in  which  he 
}ived,which  v/as/}ill  thatof  fine  tafte  and  purelanguage. 
He  excels  principally  in  the  characters  of  men,  Ibme 
of  which  I  fhail  cite  at  the  end  of  this  article. 
.    His  narration  is  judged  to  be  f^tithful  and  fincere 
down  to  the  dme  of  the  C^fars,  and  in  fuch  fads 
as  do  not  concern  them,     For^  from  thenceforth, 
the  defire  of  flattering  Tiberius  makes  him  either 
'Omit,  difguife,  or  alter  the  truth  in  various  inftances. 
He  accufes  Germanicus  of  cowardice,  or  rather  of  Lib.  2. 
a  too  foft  complacency  for  the  fedidouSj  whilft  he  ^'  "5* 
gives   many  others  exceffive  praifes  :    "Sluo  quidem 
tempore — pkraque  *  ignave  Germanicus. 

*  A  learned  cotnmentator  (Boeclerus)  bell  eves  this  fajfage  corrupt 
tind  that  gnave  ought  to  he  read.  But  to  ccrrcB  a  text  In  fuch  a 
Wanner^  contrary  to  tbefaUh  of  tnanufcripts^  is  only  to  ^uefi. 

Vol.  Ill;  H  '  He 
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He  is  jiidly  reproached  with  having  given  Ti- 
berius excefiive  praifes.  His  unfair  evalions  of  of- 
fending that  emperor  appear,  as  I  have  ah'eady  faid, 
in  the  care  he  takes  to  run  ilightly  over  the  glorious 
adions  of  Germanicus,  to  fupprefs  mod  ot  them, 
and  to  attack  the  fame  of  Agrippina,  and  other  per- 
fonS  hated  by  Tiberius. 

But  he  is  ftiil  more  unpardonable,  for  loading 
Sejanus  v/ith  praifes  who  occaficned  fo  many  mil- 
fortunes  to  the  empire,  and  for  having  reprefented 
him  as  one  of  the  miofc  virtuous  perfonages  the  Ro- 
man commonwealth  had  ever  produced  :  Scjamis^ 
vir  antiqiiijpmi  moris^  l£  frijcam  gravitatem  humani- 
tate  temverans. 

This  is  nothing  to  the  panegyric  he  beftows  upon 
him  in  the  fequel  :  "  He  previoufly  laid  down  by 
*'  m.any  examples  the  neceHity  princes  were  under 
"  of  aifiilance  in  their  governm.ent,  and  of  alToci-  "^ 
"  ating  coadjutors  to  divide  with  them  the  weight 
Lib.  2.C.  "  of  public  affairs."  Rarb  emimnks  viri  non  mag- 
^zy^izz,   ^jj  aciJHtoribus  ad  guhcrnandam  fcrtunam  fuam  vfi 

Junt Etenhn    magna   negotia    magyiis    adjutorihns 

egent.  Who  doubts  it  ?  But  the  queftion  is  to 
*make  a  good  choice.  He  proceeds  then  to  Seja- 
nus,  and  after  having  exalted  the  fpiendor  of  his 
birth,  he  reprefents  him  "  as  a  man,  who  knows 
how  to  temper  the  feverity  of  power  with  am 
air  of  fweetnefs,  and  the  chearfui  ferenity  of  the 
antients ;  who  tranfadls  the  miofl:  v/eighty  affairs 
with  all  the  eafe  of  leifure  ;  who  aiTumes  nothing 
to  himielf,  and  thereby  attains  every  thing  ;  who 
always  is  lefs  in  his  own  opinion  than  in  that  of 
the  public  •,  whofe  afpe6t  and  behaviour  appear 
calm  and  tranauil,  whilfl:  the  cares  of  the  ffate- 
afford  him  no  red.  In  which  judgment  of  his 
merits,  the  court  and  the  city,  the  prince  and 
the  people,  contend  w^ith  each  other."  Virum 
feverhatis  Utijjhn^^  hilar  it  at  is  prifca  j  acfu  otiofis 
fimillimum\    7iih:l  fibi  vendicantcm^    eoque  affeqiientem 

omnia  -j, 
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I^mnia  ;  femper  infra  alionim  ceftmaticnes  fe  metientem  5 
vultu  vitaque  tranq^uillum^  animo  exfomitem.  In  hiijiis 
inrtutum  ^ftimationem  jamprtdem  jiidicia  civitatis  cum 
judiciis  principis  ccrtant.  How  great  was  his  love  of 
the  pubhc  good,  if  we  may  believe  his  hidorian  ! 
What  application  to  bufmels  I  What  zeal  for  the 
interefts  of  the  prince  and  ilate !  How  amiable  his 
characler  under  the  oppreiTive  weight  of  the  public 
bufmefs !  What  moderation,  and  in  a  word,  v/hat 
an  alTemblage  of  the  greacefl  virtues,  attelted  by 
the  unanimous  voices  of  the  world! 

In  order  to  know  what  we  are  to  think  of  them, 
let  us  confider  a  fecond  pifture  of  the  fame  Seja- 
nus  drawn  by  another  mailer,  who  did  not  receive 
hire  from  him,  and  was  never  fufpe6ted  of  Battery. 
This  was  Tacitus^  of  whom  v/e  fliall  foon  fpeak  : 
Sejanus  'Tiber imn  variis  artihus  devinxit  adec^  ut  ch-  Tadt.An 
fcurwn  adversus  alios ^  Jlhi  mi  incaiitum  inteclmnque  i-  4-  c.  li 
efficeret :  non  tarn  fokrtia^  (quippe  iifdcm  artibus 
vi5fus  eft)  quam  deuni  ira  in  rem  Ro'manam  ;  cujtts 
■pari  exitio  vigtcit  cecidilQue,  Corpus  illi  labortm  to- 
leranS  -,  ariimus  audax^  Jui  chtegens  ;  in  alios  crimi- 
nator :  juxta  adulatio  Q  fnperhia  \  palani  compofuus 
pudor^  intus  fiunma  apifcendi  libido^  ejufqus  caufa 
modo  largilio  l^  luxiis^  f^pe  induftria  ac  vigilanlia^ 
i  baud  fninu:  noxi^  qnoties  parando  regno  fingantur. 
*'  Sejanus  by  various  arts  gained  the  afcendant  of 
"  Tiberius  fo  far,  that  though  that  prince  was 
*'  gloomy  and  impenetrable  to  every  body  elfe,  he 
*'  difguifed  nothing,  and  kept  no  fecret  from  him  ; 
*'  which  is  not  {o  much  to  be  afcribed  to  the  craft 
"  and  addrefs  of  that  minifter,  (for  he  fell  by  the  , 
*'  fame  arts  of  cunning  and  deceit  himfelf)  as  to 
*'  the  anger  of  the  gods  againfl  the  Roman  em- 
'*  pire,  to  which  his  power  and  fall  were  equally 
"  pernicious.  lie  had  (Irength  of  body  to  fup- 
^'  port  great  fatigues  :  the  character  of  his  mind 
^*  was  prefumption,  difguife,  and  malignity  in  cai- 
**  lumniating  others.     He  was  at  <he  fame  time  ^ 
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"  flatterer  to  the  lowed  degree  of  meannefs,  and 
"  haughty  to  excefs  :  his  outfide  wore  the  appear- 
''  ance  of  great  modefty  and  referve  •,  within  the 
"  lufl:  of  gain  and  ambition  wholly  engrofied  him. 
*'  His  means  for  the  attainment  of  his  ends  were 
"  luxury  and  corruption,  and  fometimes  vigilance 
"  and  apphcation,  no  lefs  dangerous,  when  alfumed 
"  for  ufurping  empire." 

To  fay  every  thing  in  a  w^ord,  Sejanus,  fo  much 
extolled  by  Paterculus,  v/as  the  ftourge  of  the  di- 
vine wTath  againft  the  Roman  empire  :  deum  ird  in 
rem  Romanam.  Perfons  in  high  flations,  v;ho  have 
the  difpenfaticn  of  graces  and  advantages,  may 
judge  from  hence  of  the  value  they  ought  to  fee 
upon  the  praifes  lavifhed  upon  them  fo  immode- 
rately, and  often  v^ith  fo  little  fliame. 

I  have  faid  before  that  Paterculus  excelled  par- 
ticularly in  the  characters  of  men.  Some  of  them 
are  fhort,  which  are  not  the  lead  beautiful  ;  and 
many  of  greater  extent.-'  I  fliall  repeat  here  fome 
examples  of  both. 

M  A  R  I  u  s. 

Lib.  2.  Hirtus  atque  horridus^    vitaque  fanHiis  \   quantum 

'^'  ^*  hello  optimus^  tantum  pace  peffimus  ;  immodicus  giorid^y 

infatiabilis^  impotens^  f em  per  que  inquietus.  *'  Marius 
*'  had  fomething  favage  and  horrid  in  his  nature  : 
"  his  manners  were  auiLere,-,but  irreproveable  :  ex- 
*'  cellent  in  war,  deteftable  in  peace  •,  greedy,  or 
'*  rather  infatiable  of  glory  j  violent,  and  incapa- 
"  ble  of  reil.'' 

S  Y  L  L  A. 

Lib.  2,  Adco  Sylla  dijftmilis  fuit  hellator  ac  viBor^    ut^  dum 

lincit^  jujiijjimo  lenior  -,   pofi  vi£lcriam^  audit o  fuerit 

crudelior.     *'  Nothing  was  more  different  than  Sylla 

"  at  war,  and   Sylla  vidorious.     In  the  field,  he' 

"  was  milder  than  the  jufteft ;  after   the   vidory,, 

*'  more  cruel  than  the  moft  barbarous."  i 

MiTHRI- i 
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MiTHRIDATES. 

MilhridateSy  Pontictis  rex  :  vir  nequejikndtis^  neque  Lib.  2. 
dicendus^  f.ne  cur  a,  Bello  acerrimus,  virtute  eximhis  ^  <^-  ^s. 
ailquando  for  tuna  ^  femper  anmo  maximus :  con/this  dux^ 
miles  manuy  cdio  in  Romanos  Annihal.  Mithridaces, 
*'  king  of  Pontus,  of  Wxhom  it  is  difHcuk  cither  to 
*'  fpeak  or  to  be  filent.  Moil  expert  in  war,  of 
*'  extraordinary  valour ;  fometimes  very  great  by 
**  fortune,  always  by  magnanimity  :  in  counfels  a 
'*  genera!,  in  execution  a  foldier,  in  hatred  to  the 
*'  Romans  an  Hannibal." 

M  ^  C  E  N  A  S. 

C.  M^ecenns^  equejiri  fed  fplendido  genere  natus :  vir.  Lib.  2. 
ucPi  res  TigtUam  exigeret^  jane  exfomnis,  providens^  at-  ^'  ^^' 
que  agendi  fciens  ;  f^mul  verb  aliqtdd  ex  negotio  remit- 
ti  pcjfety  otto  ac  moUitiis  pene  ultra  feminam  fiiiens. 
"  M^cenas  defcended  from  an  Equedrian,  but  il- 
*'  killrious  and  antient  family.  Where  vigilance 
*'  v/as  necefiary,  he  was  able,  provident,  and  adlive, 
*'  v/ithout  allowing  himfeif  red.  But  as  foon  as  affairs 
*'  would  admit  of  relaxation,  he  gave  himfeif  up 
''  to  the  charms  of  eafe  and  voluptuoufnefs  with 
"  almoll  more  than  female  fondnefs." 

S  c  I  P  I  o   ^  M  I  L  I  A  N  u  s. 

P.  ^cipio  JEmilianiis^  vir  a-iitis  P.  Jfri cam  pater-  I-J^- 1*" 
nifque  L.  Pcidi  virtutibus  fimillinius^  omnibus  belli  ac  ^'  *^* 
toga  dotibus^  ingeniique  ac  fludicrum  eminentiffimus  fe- 
culi  fui :  qui  nihil  in  vita  n'lfi  laudandiim  aut  fecit,  aut 
dixit,  f.c  fevjit — 'Tarn  elegayis  liberalium  fiudiorum  07n-  lb.  c.  13, 
nifque  dciirince  au^or  &'  admirator  fuit,  ut  Polybium 
Pancetiumque,  pr.fcellentes  ingenio  viros,  domi  militice- 
que  fe cum  habuerit.    Neque  enim  quifquam  hoc  Scipione 
eleganiius  intervalla  negoticrum  otic  difpunxit :  femper  - 
que  aut  belli  aut  pads  ferviit  artibus  \  femper  inter  ar- 
ma  ac  ftudia  verfatus,  aut  corpus  pericidis,  aut  animum 
difciplinis  exercuit,     ''  P.  Scipio  i^milianus,  who 
H  3  ^'  per- 
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"  perfedlly  refembled  Sclpio  Africanns  his  grand- 
"  father,  and  Paufus  iEmiiius  his  father,  in  their 
"  virtues,  was  the  moll  eminent  perfon  of  his  age 
'^  for  all  the   talents,  natural  and  acquired,  that 
*'  could  adorn   peace  or  war  •,  a  man,  v/ho  never 
*'  during  his    life  ever  did,  laid,  or  thought  any  - 
^'  thing    but  what  deferved   praife.     He   was  fq  . 
"  great  an  admirer  of  polite   learning  and  fcience 
"  in  general,  in  which  himfelf  excelled,  that  he  al- 
^'  ways  had  with  him,  as   well  at  home  as  in  the 
^'  field,  Polybius  and  Par.^dus,  two  of  the  mofl 
"  illufl:rious  learned  m.en  of  his  time.     No  man 
♦^'  knew  how  to  apply  the  intervals  of  leifure  frorn 
"  bufinefs  with  more  elegance  and  tafte  than   this 
*'  Scipio  :  and,  as  the  arts  of  war  or  peace  were  his 
"  condnual  employments,  between  arms  and  books, 
*'  he  inceilandy  exercifed  either  his  body  in  the 
"  dangers  and  fatigues  of  the  one,  or  his  mind  ia 
"  the  refined  iludies  and  fpeculations  of  the  other." 

Cato  or  Utica. 

Lib.  a.  ^-  Cato^  genitits  proavo^  M.  Cat  one  ^  principe  illo. 

9»  35-  familice  Porci^  :  hcmo  virtuti  fi'miUimus^  i£  per  omnia 
hgen'o  dlis  quam  hoi72inibu5 prcpior :  qui  nunqua??!  7'eSJe 
fecit,  ut  facer e  videretur^  fed  quia  aliter  facer e  non  pr- 
terat ;  cinque  id  foh{m  v  if  urn  ejl  rationem  habere^  qucd 
haheret  jujiitiam :  cmnil/tis  bmmnis  vitiis  immimis,  fern- 
per  fortunam  infm  pot  eft  ate  hahuit,  ' '  Cato  of  U  tic  a's 
*'  great  grandfather  was  Cato  the  cenfor,  that  iilu- 
"  ilrioLS  head  of  the  Porcian  family.  He  Vv'as  in 
*'  all  things  more  like  a  God  than  a  man,  and 
^'  feemed  virtue  iff  elf  in  kmmmi  fljape.  He  never 
*'  did  any  thing  virtuous  for  the  fake  of  feeming 
^'  virtuous,  but  becaufe  he  could  not  dootherwife  •, 
f '  and  never  thought  any  thing  could  have  reafon, 
**.  that  vv^anted  juftice.  Exempt  from  all  human 
*^  vices,  fortune,  to  wiiich  he  never  gave  way,  was 
ia  his  power,  and  iq  a  manner  his  Have." 

POMPEY. 
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P  O  M  P  E  Y. 

Jnnocentia  e^'imms^  fariBitate  praclpms^  eloquentm  Lib.  2. 
niedius  :  pctentia:^  q^u<£  h  oner  is  causa  adeu?n  dejerretur^  ^'^'^' 
non  tit  ab  eo  occuparetur^  cupidtffimus.  Dtix  hello  per i- 
tijjirnus  \  civis  in  toga  (nifi  ubi  lereretur  ne  qucm  babe- 
ret  parem)  modcfiijfirnns.  Amicitiarum  tenax^  in  offenfis 
.  exorabilts^  in  reconcilianda  gratia  fideliffimiis^  in  acci- 
picnda  fatisfa^ione  facillimus.  Potentia  fua  nunquani^ 
cut  raro^  ad  impotenliam  iijiis  :  pen}  omnium  vitiorum 
expers^  nifi  nmnerarstur  inter  maxima^  in  civitate  libera 
dominaqjie  gentium  indignari,  dan  omnes  cives  jure  ha- 
heret  pares^  qucmquam  ^quaJem  dignitate  confpicere, 
^'  Pompey's  manners  were  blameleie  and  noble,  his 
"  probity  fupreme,  his  eloquence  indifi-erent.  Pie 
"  was  extremely  fond  of  power,  when  conferred 
*'  upon  him  freely  and  for  his  honour,  but  not  io 
"  much  as  to  feize  it  by  violence:  a  moil  able  ge- 
<•  neral  in  war,  a  moft  moderate  citizen  in  peace, 
*'  except  when  he  apprehended  having  an  equal. 
''  Tenacious  in  friendfliip,  eafy  in  forgiving  in- 
"  juries,  moll:  faithful  in  reconciliation,  and  far 
*'  from  rigid  in  exacting  fatisfadion.  He  never, 
*'  or  very  rarely,  employed  his  power  in  com.mitting 
"  violence  and  oppreffion  -,  and  might  be  faid  to 
"  be  exempt  from  all  vices,  if  it  were  not  the 
"  greatefl;  in  a  free  fbate,  the  miftrefs  of  the  world, 
*'  where  all  the  citizens  v/ere  equal  by  right  and 
*'  conftirution,  to  be  incapable  of  fuffering  any 
*'  equal  in  power  and  authority.'* 

C  ^  s  A  R. 
Crfar  fcnna  omnium  civiurn  excellentijjimus^  vigore  £jh.  2. 
animi  acerri'mus,  munificenti^;  effufijjinius^  animo  fuper  c-  ^^' 
kumanam  <j  yiaturam  i^  fidem  eveolus :  magintudine 
con/tliorurHy  celeritate  be/landi,   tuticntia  periculcrum^ 
Magno  illi  Akxandro^  fid  fobrio  'neque  iracundo^Jiinilli' 
mus:  qui  denique  femper  &  fomno  <y  dbo  in  vitamy  non 
in  vohiptatem^  iiteretiir,    '•  Csfar,  befides  excelling 
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*■  all  the  Romans  in  the  beauty  of  his  peilbn,  far- 

"  pafied  them  ilili  more  in  the  force  and   fuperio- 

"  rity  of  his  genius,  in   rnuniRcejice  and  hberality 

"  to  profufion,  and   in   valour  and   ability  above 

*'  either  human  nature  or  belief.    Tlie  gieatnefs  of 

^'  his  projects,  the  rapidity  of  hi^  conquers,  and  his 

*^  intrepid  valour  in  confronting  dangers,  make  him 

''  entirely  refemble  Alexander  the  Great,  but  Alex- 

"  ander  fober  and  free  from  rage.     Food  and  reft 

*'  he  ufed  only  for  refrelhment,  not  for  pleafure." 

TACITUS. 

Tacitus  (C  Cornelius  Tacitus)  was  older  than  the 

younger  Pliny,  who  v/as  born  in  the  year  of  Chrift  6  r . 

Vejpafian  firfl  raifed  hiin  to  dignities,    in  which 

Titus  continued  him,  and  to  which  Domitian  added 

greater.     He  was  pr^tor  in  the  reign  of  the  latter, 

Fiin.Ep.  1.  and.  in  that  of  Nerva  was  fubilituted  conful  to  Vir- 

^*  ginius  Rufus,  whofe  panegyric  he  compofed. 

A.  D.  77,  He  married  the  daughter  of  Cn.  Julius  Agricola, 
^'  7^;  famous  for  the  conquelt  of  Britain.  He  had  beea 
four  years  out  of  Rome  with  his  wife,  v^/hen  Agri- 
Vopifc.  in  cola  died.  Lipfius  believes  that  Tacitus  left  children, 
vit.  lacit.  |3g(,^,_^|-2  the  emperor  Tacitus  faid  he  was  defcended 

from  him  or  from  the  fame  family. 
Plin.  Ep.        Learning  rendered  Tacitus  more  iiluflrious  than 
3,11.  1. 2,.  Ydi  dignities.     He  pleaded,  even  after  he  had  been 
conful,  with    great   reputation    for    eloquence,    of 
which  the  peculiar  character  was  weight  and  majefty. 
He   had  been  highly  efieemed,   from  his  firil  ap- 
pearance. 
Id.  Ep.  2.       Pliny  the  younger  was  one  of  his  firft  admirers, 
■  7- ,        and  they  contraded   a  great  friendfnip   with  each 
Id.  Ep.  7.   other.  They  mutually  corrected  each  other's  works ; 
^  ^*  which  is  of  great  fervice  to  an  author.     This  I  ex- 

perience every  day  with  the  utmoft  gratitude,  and 
am  confcious,  that  I  owe  the  fuccefs  of  my  labours 
to  the  like  aififlance  of  uo  lefs  learned  than  affec- 
tionate friends. 
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It  appears  that  Tacitus  publidied  fome  orations  or  Piin.  Ep, 
pleadings.  He  aifo  compoled  fome  pieces  in  verfe-,  ^°'  ^-  9« 
3nd  there  is  a  letter  ot  his  aniongft  thofe  of  Pliny. 

But  he  is  only  known,  in  thefe  days,  by  his  hif- 
torical  writings,  to  which  St.  Sidonius  tells  us  he  did  iidon.  Ep, 
not  apply  himfelf,  till  after  he  had  endeavoured  in  ^^'  ^•+- 
vain  to  perfuade  Pliny  to  undertake  his  fubjedl. 

He  compofcd   his  defcription  of  Germany  during  ^g  Genu. 
Trajan's  fecond  confulihip  :  at  lead  there  is  room  c,  37, 
to  conjeflure  ^o, 

^he  life  of  Agricola^  his  father-in-law%  appears  alfo 
from  the  preface  to  be  one  of  his  firfi:  works,  and 
to  be  written  in  the  beginning  of  Trajan's  reign.  He 
employs  part  of  the  preface  in  defcribing  the  tem- 
peltuous  times  of  a  cruel  reign  at  enmity  with  all 
^'i:■tue:  Sava  i£  infejla  virtutibus  te)::pora.  This  was 
tliat  of  Domitian.  He  concludes  it  with  obfervino:, 
tliat  he  dedicates  that  book  to  the  glory  of  Agricola 
his  father-in-law ;  and  hopes  that  the  refped:  and, 
gratitude,  which  induced  him  to  undertake  it,  will 
either  recommend  it  to  favour,  or  be  its  excufe: 
Hie  interim  liber  honori  Agricola  foceri  met  deflinatuSy 
frofefficne  petatis  aut  landatiis  erit^  aut  exciifatiis. 

He  then  proceeds  to  his  fubjedl,  and  explains  the 
principal  circumftances  and  adiions  of  his  father-in- 
law's  life.  This  piece  is  one  of  the  fined  and  moll 
valuable  fragments  of  antiquity  j  in  which  foldiers, 
courtiers,  and  magiilrates  may  find  excellent  in- 
ftrudlions. 

The  great  work  of  Tacitus  is   that  wherein  he  Tadf; 
wrote  the  hillory  of  the  emperors,  beginning  at  the  ^'^*  ^*  ** 
death  of  Gaiba,  and  concluding  at  that  of  Domi- 
tian :   which  is  what  we  call  his  Hiji cries.     Bur,  of 
the  twenty-eight  years  contained  in  this  hidory,  from 
the  year  fixty- nine  to  ninety-fix,  we  have  only  the 
year  fixty-nine  and  part  of  feventy.     To  compofe 
this  work,  he  afked  memoirs  of  particular  perfons, 
as  he  did   of  Piiny  the  younger,  concerning  his  Plin.  Ep. 
Vncle's  death.      Such  as  were  defirous   of  being  ^^'  ^'  ^' 

known 
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known  to  pofterity  fent  him  accounts  without  ap- 
Plin.  Ep.  plication,  which  we  find  from  the  fame  Piiny,  wha 
1.  6,"°*  "^^^  ^"  hopes  of  being  immortaUfed  by  that  means. 
The  letters  which  he  wrote  him,  upon  that  head,, 
feem  to  be  of  the  year  102  or  103,  from  whence, 
we  may  judge  at  what  time  Tacitus  applied  himfelf 
to  that  work. 
Tacit.  He  intended,  after  having  finifhed   it,  if  God 

prolonged  his  life,  to  write  alfo  the  hiftory  of  Nerva. 
and  Trajan  :  Happy  timies,  fays  he,  in  which  a 
man  might  think  as  he  pleafed,  and  fpeak  as  he 
thought.  Rara  tefnpGrmn  felicitate^  ubi  [entire  qii^e 
velis^  ^  qu:e  fentias  dicer e  licet.  But  it  does  not  ap- 
pear that  he  executed  this  defign. 

Inftead  of  that  he  refumed  the  Roman  hiftory 
from  the  death  of  Auguftus  to  the  reign  of  Galba^- 
and  this  is  the  part  that  he  calls  his  Annals^  becaufe 
he  endeavoured  to  introduce  all  the  events  under 
their  refpedlive  years,  which  however  he  does  not 
always  obferve  in  relating  fome  wars. 
Annal.  In  a  paOage  of  thefe  annals,  he  refers  to  the 

^•"^'^^' hiftory  of  Domitian,  that  he  had  written  before: 
which  fhews  that  the  Hifiories  were  prior  to  the 
Annals^  though  the  latter  are  placed  firft.  And  it 
is  obferved  that  the  ftile  of  his  hifbories  is  more 
florid  and  diffufe  than  that  of  his  annals,  which  is 
more  grave  and  concife,  v/ithout  doubt,  as  he  v;as, 
naturally  inclined  to  brevity,  from  his  having  grown 
Itronger  in  that  habit,  the  more  he  had  written.  Of 
the  four  emperors,  whofe  hiftory  Tacitus  v/rote  in 
hisannals,  Tiberius,  Caligula,  Claudius,  and  Nero^ 
only  that  of  the  firft  and  laft  are  come  down  to  us. 
almoil  entire  :  we  however  want  three  years  of  Ti- 
berius, and  the  latter  part  of  Nero's  reign.  Caligula 
is  entirely  loft,  and  we  have  only  the  end  of  Claudius. 
He  defigned  alfo  to  have  written  the  hiftory  of 
Hieron.  Auguftus  :  but  St.  Jerom  feems  to  have  known  no^ 
z^char.     ^j,-j^g  ^^^g  ^£  j^-„^  except  what  he  treated  of  fran^ 
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the  death  of  that  prince  to  that  of  Domitian,  which, 
fays  he,  made  thirty  books. 

If  what  Quintilian  fays  of  a  celebrated  hiftoriaa 
of  his  times,  whom  he  does  not  name,  is  to  be 
underftood  of  Tacitus,  as  fome  authors  have  be- 
lieved, it  feems  that  he  had  been  obliged  to  retrench 
fome  places  in  which  he  was  too  free  and  bold.  The 
paflage  of  Quintilian  *  fays,  "  There  is  an  hiftorian 
^'  who  flill  lives  for  the  glory  of  our  age,  and  who 
'^  deferves  to  live  eternally  in  the  remembrance  of 
^^  fucceeding  times.  He  will  be  called  by  his  name 
^'  hereafter,  at  prefent  it  fufhces  that  we  know  him. 
"  This  great  man  has  admirers,  but  no  imitators ; 
^'  his  freedom  and  love  of  truth  having  done  him 
hurt,  notwithftanciing  his  having  fuppreffed  part 
of  his  writings.  In  what  remains  however,  we 
perfedlly  difcern  the  elevation  of  his  genius,  and 
^'  his  bold  and  noble  manner  of  thinking." 

It  is  a  misfortune  that  we  are  no  better  informed 
jn  the  circumflances  of  the  life  of  fo  illuflrious  a 
writer  :  Nor  do  we  know  any  thing  in  refped  to  his 
death.    The  emperor  Tacitus,  who  held  it  an  hon-  Vopifc.  m 
our  to  defcend  from  our  hiftorian's  family,  decreed,  ^''^-  '^^"^• 
that  his  works  fhould  be  placed  in  all  libraries,  and  "^^^* 
that  ten  copies  fliould  be  made  of  them  every  year 
at  the  expence  of  the  public,  in  order  to  their  being 
more  corred.     This  was  a  wife  and  laudable  pre- 
caution, which,  one  would  think,  might  have  pre- 
ferved  entire  a  work  fo  v/orthy  in   all  its  parts  of 
being  tranimitted  to  pofterity. 

Tacitus  boails  of  having  written  without  palTion 
or  prejudice,  Jlne  ira  &  findio  •,  and  of  having 
il:rid:ly  adhered  to  cruth  in  every  thing,  which  is 
the  principal  duty  of  an  hiftorian.  To  elided  this, 
Tacitus  had  occahon  noc  only  for  a  great  love  of 

*  Supereft  p.dhuc,  &  exornat  astat's  noftr^  gloriam,  vir  fcculorum 
mrmoria  dignu:,  qui  olim  nominabitur,  nunc  intelligitur.  Kabet 
.nrnatores  nee  imitatores,  ut  libert?.?,  quanquam  circumcifis  quae 
dixiiret,  ei  nocuerir;  fed  datum  abunde  ipiritum  &  audaces  fenten- 
^ias  deprehendas  etiain  in  iis  quae  manent.     ^intil,  1.  lo.  c.  i. 

truth. 
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truth,  but  a  very  fine  difcernment  and  much  pre- 
caution.    "  For  he  obferves  himfelf,  in  fpeaking  of 
*'  the  hiftories  of  Fiberius,  Caligula,  Claudius,  and 
*'  Nero,  that  v/hether  they  were  written  during  their 
*'  lives  or  afcer  their  deaths,  falfnood  was  equally 
*'  notorious  in   them,  fear  having    diflated   iome 
Annal.      <«  of  them,  and  hatred  others :  Florentihus  ipfis^  oh 
''*  ^'  ^*  metwn  falj^  \  fcftqiiam  occiderunt^  recentibus  odiis  com- 
pofit^  flint..    "  There   are,  fays  he,    two  failings 
*'  highly  apt  to  injure  truth,   either  abandoned  adu- 
*'  lation,  or  revengeful   hatred   againft  thofe  that 
*'  reign.     It  is  not  to  be  expecled,  that  hiftorians, 
"  who  are  either  flatterers  or  declared   enemies, 
jijftor.       "  fhould  have  any  great  regard  for  pollerity.  Veritas 

J.  I.  c.  I.  pluribiis  modis  infi  aoia- liUdine  ajfentandi^  aut  mr- 

fus  odio  a  dv  erf  us  dominant  es.  La  neutris  cur  a  pofleri- 
tatis^  inter  infenfos  vel  obnoxics.  "  We  are  prefentiy 
*'  difgufled  with  the  fordid  flattery  of  ^  writer,  but 
*'  hear  flander  and  reproach  with  pleafure:  for  adu- 
*'  lation  bears  the  odious  brand  of  flavery,  and  ma- 
*'  lignity  the  fpecious  fliew  of  freedom."  Sed  ambi- 
tioneni  fcriptcris  facile  adverferis,  obtre^atio  t^  livor 
pronis  auribus  accipiintur :  quippe  aduiationi  fccdwm 
crimen  fervitutis^  maiignitati  falfafpecies  liber  talis  inefl. 
Tacitus  promifes  to  avoid  thefe  two  extremes,  and 
profeflTes  a  fidelity  of  proof  againft  ail  prejudices  : 
Incorrupt  am  fidcm  p'ofcjfis^  nee  amore  Cjiiifqiiam  U  fine 
cdio  dicendus  efi. 

The  part  which  we  have  of  Tiberius's  reign  is 
judged  Tacitus's  maderpiece  in  refped  to  politics^ ' 
The  refl:  of  his  hiftory,  fay  the  fame  critics^  might 
be  compofed  by  another  as  well  as  by  him  ;  Pvome 
not  wanting  declaimers  to  paint  the  vices  of  Cali- 
gula, the  fl:upidity  of  Claudius,  and  the  cruelties  of 
Nero.  But  to  write  the  life  of  a  prince  hke  Tibe- 
rius required  an  hifl:orian  like  Tacitus,  who  could 
unravel  all  the  intrigues  of  the  cabinet,  afTign  their 
real  caufes  to  events,  and  diitinguilh  pretext  and 
appearance  fri)m  actual  motives  and  truth. 

It 
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It  is  ufeful  and  important,  I  confefs,  to  iinmafk 
fj.lfe  virtues,  to  penetrate  the  mills  and  obfcurity, 
in  v/hich  ambition  and  the  other  pafTions  conceal 
thsmfelves,  and  to  fet  vice  and  guilt  in  full  light, 
in  order  to  infpire  the  horrof  of  them.  But  is  ic 
not  to  be  feared  that  an  hiftorian,  who  almoft  every- 
where affedls  to  dive  into  the  human  heart,  and  to 
found  it  in  its  mod  fecret  receffes,  gives  us  his  owi 
ideas  and  conjedures  for  reality,  and  frequently 
lends  men  intentions  they  never  had,  and  defigns 
of  which  they  never  thought  ?  Salluft  throws  poli- 
tical refledtions  into  his  hiltory,  but  he  does  it  with 
more  art  and  referve,  and  thereby  renders  himfelf 
lefs  fufpefled.  Tacitus,  in  his  hiltory  of  the  em- 
perors, is  more  attentive  to  expofing  the  bad,  than 
Ihevving  the  good  :  which  perhaps  is  becaufe  all 
thofe  whofe  lives  we  have  from  him  are  bad  princes. 

As  to  the  ftile  of  Tacitus,  we  mull  own  it  very 
obfcure :  it  is  fometimes  even  hard  and  ftiff,  and 
has  not  all  the  purity  of  the  good  authors  of  the 
Latin  tongue.  But  he  excels  in  exprelTmg  much 
fenfe  in  few  words,  which  gives  a  very  peculiar 
force,  energy,  and  fpirit,  to  his  difcourfe.  He 
excels  alfo  in  painting  objedls,  fometimes  with  bre- 
vity, and  fometimes  with  greater  extent,  but  always 
in  lively  colours,  that  in  a  manner  fet  what  he  de- 
fcribes  before  our  eyes,  and  (which  is  his  peculiar 
character)  fuggeft  much  more  than  they  exprefs. 
Some  examples  will  prove  this  better  than  what  I 
fay ;  which  I  fhall  extract  folely  from  the  life  of 
Agricola. 

Pajfages  cf  'Tacitus  full  cf  ffirit, 

I.  Tacitus  fpeaks  of  the  Britons,  who  volunta- 
rily fupplied  recruits,  paid  tributes,  and  fubmiited 
to  all  other  impofitions,  when  the  governors  fent 
from  Rome  acted  with  lenity  and  moderation,  ''  but 
*'  fuffered  cruelty  and  violent  treatment  with  great 
*'  relutftance  \  fufficiently  fubjeded  to  obey,  but  not 

''  to 
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*'  to  be  ufed  like  flaves."  Has  (injurias)  agretdefani^ 
jam  domiti  ut  pareant^  nondum  ut  fer-viant.   Cap.  13, 

2.  *'  Agricola,  having  applied  himfelf  from  the 
*'  firll  year  of  his  government  to  put  a  flop  to  thefe 
*'  diforders,  reinftated  the  defire  of  peace,  which 
^'  before,  either  through  the  negligence  or  collufion 
*^  of  his  predecelTors,  was  no  lefs  terrible  than  war." 
liac  primo  flatim  anno  comprimendo,  €gregia?n  famar,i 
pad  circumdedit^  qu^^  vel  incuria  vel  tolerantid  pri^ 
crum^  baud  minus  qiiam  helium  timehatur.  Cap.  20. 

3.  Domitian's  reception  of  Agricola,  at  his  return 
from  his  glorious  campaigns,  is  one  of  the  fineil 
pafiages  in  Tacitus,  but  the  fpirit  of  it  cannot  be 
rendered  in  a  tranflation  :  Exceptus  brevi  ofculo^ 
£ff  nidlo  fermone^  turb^  fervientium  immixtus  eJL 
*'  After  a  Ihort  cool  embrace,  in  which  the  em.- 
*'  peror  did  not  fay  one  word,  he  was  left  to  mix 
*'  with  the  crov/d  of  courtiers  attending."  Cap,  40. 

4.  The  fame  may  be  faid  of  what  immediately 
follows.  Agricola,  who  perfe(5lly  knew  the  ge- 
.nius  of  the  court,  and  liow  offenfive  the  reputation 
of  a  fuccefsful  general  is  to  idle  courtiers  without 
rnerit,  to  foftcn  the  ludre  of  it,  and  to  iliude  envy^ 
thought  proper  to  lead  a  quiet  life  remote  from  bu- 
fmefs :  C^fterum^  ut  mi  lit  are  nomen,  grave  inter  otio^ 
fos^  aliis  viriutibus  temperaret^  tranqtdllitatem  atqui 
ctitim  penitus  aiixit,  "  He  retained  a  moderati^ 
"  equipage,  treated  every  body  with  affability, 
*'  and  went  abroad  in  the  company  of  only  one  or 
"-^  two  friends  •,  fo  that  the  generality  of  people^' 
*'  who  ufually  judge  of  the  merit  of  men  by  the 
*'  fplendor  and  magnificence  of  their  train,  when 
"  they  fav/  and  confidered  him,  aflced  themlelves 
*'  whether  that  vv^as  the  fo  much  celebrated  Agri- 
*'  cola,  and  could  fcarce  believe  it  was  him  under 
*•  fuch  an  appearance."  Cultu  modtcus^  fermone  fa- 
cilis,  uno  ant  altera  amiconim  comitatus:  adeo  ut  pleri-- 
que,  qui  bus  magnos  viros  per  amhitionem  ^ftimare  moi " 
ejf^  quarerent  famam,  pauci  interpretarenlur.     How 

are 
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:  we  to  render  thefe  two  lad  phrafes,  queerer ent 
■hirn^  paitci  interpretarentur^  which  have  a  pro- 
ioLiiid  fenfe,  that  it  is  almofl;  neceffary  to  guefs  ? 
The  hlflorian  has  provided  tor  this,  in  telhng  us 
people  generally  judge  of  great  men  by  the  fplendor 
rh;it  furrounds  them  ;  plerifqtie  magnos  viros  per  am- 
hilionem  ^Jliraare  mos  eft.  He  diftinguifhes  two  kinds 
of  fpedacors.  The  one,  which  are  the  many,  in 
feeing  the  modeiiy  of  Agricola's  outfide,  inquired 
upon  what  his  reputation  could  be  founded,  not: 
jx^rceiving  the  ufual  marks  of  it :  tit  plerique  qu^-re- 
rent  famam.  The  others,  and  thofe  the  exceeding 
few,  who  did  not  judge  by  vulgar  opinion,  com- 
prehended, that  great  merit  might  be  concealed  un- 
der a  Hmple  and  modeft  appearance,  and  that  the 
;one  was  not  incompatible  with  the  other :  pauci  in- 
tcrpretarcntur* 

5.  Tacitus  fometimes  mingles  his  fa6cs  with  very 
judicious  reflections.  This  he  does  in  a  wonderful 
manner,  where  he  extols  the  wifdom  and  modera- 
tion with  which  Agricola  managed  and  foothed  the 
violent  temper  of  Domitian,  though  himfelf  had 
frequently  experienced  bad  treatment  from  it  : 
propfium  humani  ingenii  eft^  cdijj'e  quern  Uferis^  Do- 
mitiani  verb  Jtatiira  pr^ceps  in  irarn^  13  quo  ohfcurior^ 
eo  irrevocahilior^  moderaticne  tamen  prudentiaque  Agri- 
cgU  leniehatiir :  quia  non  contumaciam  neque  inanija^la- 
tione  hhertatis^  faniarn  fatumque  p^'ovccabat,  Sciant 
qaihus  moris  illicita  mirari^  pcjfe  etiamfiih  malis  prin- 
cipibus  magnos  viros  ejje^  obfequiur/ique  ac  modeftiam^  Jl 
induftria  ac  vigor  adfint^  eo  laudis  excedere,  quo  plerique 
per  abruptay  fed  in  nullum  reip.  ufurn^  cmbitioja  mcrte 
iuclarueru'fit.  Cap.  42.  "  Though  it  is  of  the  na- 
"  ture  of  man  to  hate  whom  he  has  injured,  and 
"  Domitian  was  excefiively  prone  to  anger,  and 
''  the  more  irreconcileable,  the  more  he  concealed 
"  it,  Agricola  knew  how  to  pacify  him  by  his  pru- 
*'  dence  and  moderation.  For  he  never  aggravated 
"  his  rage  by  contumacious  behaviour,  and  was 

"  not 
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*'  not  lb  eager  after  fame,  as  to  urge  on  his  fat^^ 
"  for  the  empty  reputation  of  a  generous  freedom 
''  of  fpeech.  Let  thofe  who  admire  fuch  a  rafn- 
*'  nefs  of  generofity  iearn  from  him,  that  great 
**  men  may  hve  under  bad  princes  ;  and  that  fub-= 
*'  miffion  and  modelfy,  if  fuppoited  with  vigour 
*'  and  induftry^  may  acquire  greater  fame,  than 
''  many  have  afpired  to  by  a  bold  and  hardy  be- 
*'  haviour,  without  any  emolument  to  the  public, 
*'  and  with  no  other  fruit  to  themfelves,  except  a 
^'  more  diilinguilhed  death." 

QUINTUS  CURTIUS  (Rufus,)     - 
^tt^nf  I  have  already  obferved  elfewhere,  that  the  time 

Vol! VL  when  Qiiintus  Curtius  lived  is  not  preeifely  known, 
The  learned  are  very  much  divided  on  this  head  ; 
fome  placing  him  in  the  reign  of  Auguftus  or  Ti 
berius,  and  others  in  that  of  Vefpafian,  and  even  o 
Trajan. 

He  wrote  the  hiftory  of  Alexander  the  Great  ir 
ten  books,  of  which  the  two  fir  ft  are  not  come 
down  to  us,  and  which  have  been  fupplied  by  Frein 
Ihemius.  His  flile  is  florid,  agreeable^  and  ful 
of  wife  reflections  *,  and  he  has  many  very  fine  hn 
rangues,  but  generally  too  long,  and  fometimes  ir 
the  fpirit  of  declamation.  His  thoughts,  which  arc 
full  of  wit,  and  often  very  folid,  have  however  ar 
affe6led  glitter  and  conceit,  which  do  not  entirel) 
appear  of  the  ftamp  of  the  Auguftan  age.  Ii 
would  be  furprifing  enough,  that  Quintilian,  in  hii 
enumeration  of  the  Latin  authors,  fhoiild  have  omit- 
ted to  mention  an  hiftorian  of  the  merit  of  Qulntu; 
Curtius,   had  the  latter  lived  before  him. 

He  is  reproached  v/ith  many  faults  of  ignorance 
in  refpe(5l  to  aftronomy,  geography,  the  dates  of  hi' 
events,  and  even  the  moft  known  effe^ls  of  nature 
as  having  thought  the  moon  indifferently  eclipfec 
Lib.  4.  when  new,  and  when  at  the  full :  Lunam  deficere, 
dm  aut  terram  fubirety  aut  fole  premereturi 

Thcr. 
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There  is  an  excellent  French  tranflation  of  this 
author  by  Mr.  Vaugclas. 

S  U  ET  O  N I U  S.  (Caius  Suetonius  "trafiquiUus) 
Suetonius  was  the  fon  of  Suetonius  Lenis,  a  tri-  Sueton.  m 
bune  of  the  thirteenth  legion,  who  was  at  the  battle  ^^['o"* 
of  Bedriacum,  where  the  troops  of  Viteliius  were, 
defeated  by  Otho.     He  flouriflied  in  the  reigns  of 
Trajan  and  Adrian. 

Pliny  the  Younger  had  a  great  aflfedion  for  him,  Plin.  l.  lo: 
and  was  very  defirous  of  having  him  always  with  ^P*  '"^^^ 
him.  He  fays,  that  the  more  he  knew  him  the  bet- 
ter he  loved  him,  upon  account  of  his  probity,  po- 
litenefs,  good  conduct,  application  to  letters,  and 
erudition  ;  and  did  him  many  fervices. 

Suetonius  compofed  a  great  number  of  books, 
which  are  almoil  all  loH.  Only  his  hiftory  of  the 
firft  twelve  emperors,  and  part  of  his  tieatife  upon 
the  celebrated  grammarians  and  rhetoricians,  are 
come  down  us. 

This  hiftory  is  very  much  efleemed  by  the  learned. 
He  confines  himfelf  in   it  lefs  to  the  affairs  of  the 
empire,  than  the  perfons  of  the  emperors,  whofe 
particular  adions,  dorneftic  behaviour,  and  inclina- 
tions in  general,  good  or  bad,  he  relates.  He  does 
not  obferve  the  order  of  time,  and  no  hiflory  ever 
differed  more  from  annals  than  this,     ile  reduces 
the  whole  to  certain  general  heads,  fetting  down  un- 
der each  all  that  relates  to  it.   His  ilile  is  flrong  and 
fimple,  in  which   it  plainly  appears,  that  he  was 
!  more  intent  on  truth  than  eloquence.  He  is  blamed 
I  for  having  given  too  much  licence  to  his  pen,  and  for 
I  being  as  loofe  and  debauched  in  his  narrattions,   as 
I  the  emperors,  whofe  hiflory  he  writes,  in  their  lives. 

LUCIUS     FLORUS. 

Florus  is  believed  to  have  been  a  Spaniard,  of  VoiHu?.* 
I  the  family  of  the  Seneca's,  and  to  have  had   the 
names  of  L.  A'nucfus  Seneca  bv  birch,  and  of  L.  Ju- 
Vol.  III.  r  lus 
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Ims  Floriis  by  adoption.     We  have  an  abridgement 
of  his  in  four  books  of  the  Roman   hiftory  front 
Romulus  down  to  Augullus,  which  feems  to  have 
been  written  in  Trajan's  time.  It  has  not  the  ufual 
fault  of  abridgements,  of  being  cry,  barren,  and  in- 
fipid.  Its  ib-le  is  elegant,  agreeable,  and  has  a  kind  > 
of  poetical  vivacity  in  it :  but  in  fome  places  it  has 
too  much  emphafis  and  pomp,  and  fcmetmies  even  •. 
bombaft.     It  is  not  an  abridgement  of  Livy,  from  , 
whom  he  often  differs.    We  have  faid  berfore,  that  ic  :■■ 
is  doubted  whether  the  epitome's  or  fummaries  at  the 
head  of  the  books  of  Livy  were  written  by  Florus. 

JUSTIN. 

Justin  is  believed  to  have  infcribed  his  abridge-  . 
ment  of  the  hiftory  of  Frogus  Fompeius  to  Tiuis 
Antoninus  :  but  that   is   not  certain,  there  having 
been  feveral  emp:^rors  of  the  name  of  Antonixiiis. 
Tro<>-as  Pompeius  was  one  of  the  illuftrious  writers 
of  the  time  of  Auguftus,  and  is  ranked  amongit 
the  hiilorians  of  the  Hrft  clafs,  Livy,  Salluft,   and 
Tacitus.     His  work  was  of  immenfe  extent,  and 
contained  the  Greek  and  Roman  hiilory  entire  dovvfft  . 
to  the  reign  of  Augudus.     Juftin  has  abridged  it. 
in  the  fame  number  of  books  ,  for  which   we  are 
not  obliged  to  him,  if  it  be  true  that  his   abridge- 
ment occafioned  the  lofs  of  the  original.^  We  may- 
judge  of  the  purity  and  elegance  of  Trogus's   ftile 
from,  the  fpeech  of  Mithridates  to  his  troops,  which•'^' 
Juftin  has  inferted  entire  in  his  thirty-eighth  book.-; 
It  is  very  long  and  indirect.     For  Juftin  takes  no-, 
cice,  that  Trogus  did  not  approve  the  diredt  ha-  . 
rangues  introduced  by  Livy   and  Salluft   in  their- 
hiftories.  It  is  at  the  end  of  this  fpeech,  after  having 
reprefented  to  his  fokliers,  that  he  is  not  going  to 
lead  them  into  the  frightful  foiitudes  of  Scythia,  but . ' 
the  moft  fertile  and  opulent  region  in  the  univerfe, 
that  Mithridates  adds:   "  Afia  expeds  them  with/, 
"  impatience,  and  feems  to  offer  them  her  hand; 

''  whilil  . 
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**  whilil  fhe  loudly  invokes  their  aid  ;  fo  much  hzve 
*'  the  rapacioufnels  of  proconllils,  the  opprelfion^ 
*'  of  tax-farmers,  and  the  vexations  of  unjuft  tri- 
*'  bunals,  infpired  them  with  hatred  and  detefta- 
*'  tion  of  the  Romans  •,"  'lanttmic^ue  fe  avida  ex^ 
pe5fat  Afia^  ut  etiam  vocikus  vocet :  adeo  illis  odium 
Romanomm  incuffit  rapacitas  proconftdum^  feSiio  piibli- 
tanorum^  calumnice  litium.  The  ftile  of  Juflin  is  clear, 
intelligible,  and  agreeable  :  we  find  in  him  from 
time  to  time  fine  thoughts,  folid  reHcdions,  and 
very  lively  defcriptions.  Except  a  fmall  number 
of  words  and  modes  of  fpeech,  his  Latinity  is  fuf- 
ficiently  pure  \  and  it  is  very  probable  that  he  .^ene* 
rally  ufes  the  words  and  even  phrafes  of  Trogus. 

AUTHORS  of  the  August  History. 

The  lives  of  the  Roman  emperors  from  Adrian 
to  Carinus  is  called  l^he  Aitgufi  Hifiory,  Thole  au- 
thors are  Spartianus,  Lampridius,  Vulcatius,  Capi^ 
tolinus,  Poliio,  and  Vcpiicus.  They  all  lived  in 
the  reign  of  Dioclefian,  though  foriie  of  them  wrote 
alfo  under  his  fuccefTors.  I  lliall  not  enter  into  a 
particular  account  of  their  works,  which  have  nO 
relation  to  my  hiftory; 

AURELIUS    VICTOR. 

AuRELius  Victor  lived  in  the  reign  of  Con- 
ftantius,  and  long  after.  He  is  believed  to  havd 
been  an  African.  He  was  born  in  the  country,  and 
the  fon  of  a  very  poor  illiterate  man.  He  feems  to 
have  been  a  Pagan  at  the  time  he  wrote.  His  hidory 
of  the  emperors  begins  at  Augiiftus,  and  goes  on  to 
the  twenty-third  year  of  Conftantius. 

We  have  alfo,  of  the  lame  author's,  an  abrido-e- 
ment  of  the  lives  of  illuflrious  men,  almofl:  a!!  Ro- 
mans, from  Procas  to  Julius  CaeOr.  Others  afcribe 
this  little  work  to  Cornelius  Nepos,  .'^imilius  Pro^ 
bus,  iSc,  buc  VoiTius  maintains  that  ir  is  Aurelius 
yitlor's.     This   abridgement  contairis  liitle   more 
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than  proper  names  and  dates,  and  for  that  reafoa 
does  not  fuit  children  who  cannot  learn  much  La- 
tinity  from  it. 

AMMIANUS  MARCELLINUS. 

Ammianus  Marcellinus  was  by  nation  a 
Greek,  of  a  confiderable  family  in  the  city  of  An- 
tioch.  He  ferved  many  years  in  the  Roman  armies 
in  the  time  of  Conftantius.  He  afterwards  quitted 
the  troops,  and  retired  to  Rome,  where  he  wrote 
his  hiftory,  which  he  divided  into  one  and  thirty 
books.  He  continued  it  from  Nerva,  where  Sue- 
tonius ends,  to  the  death  of  Valens.  We  have  now 
only  the  lafl  eighteen  books,  which  begin  at  the 
end  of  the  year  353,  immediately  after  the  death 
of  Magnentius.  Though  he  was  a  Greek,  he  wrote 
it  in  Latin,  but  in  a  Latin  that  favours  much  of 
the  Greek  and  the  foldier.  This  defedl,  fays  Vof•^ 
fius,  is  made  amends  for  by  the  author's  other  qua- 
lidesj  who  is  grave,  folid,  judicious,  very  fincere, 
and  a  great  lover  of  truth.  His  zeal  for  idols  and 
their  adorers,  particularly  for  Julian  the  apoflate, 
whom  he  makes  his  hero,  is  very  evident  -,  and  on 
the  contrary  he  appears  much  the  enemy  of  Con- 
llandus.  He  does  not  hov/ever  fail  to  treat  both 
the  one  and  the  other  with  juftice. 

E  U  T  R  O  P  I  U  S. 

EiTTROPius  wrote  his  abridgement  of  the  Roman 
hiftory  in  the  reigns  of  Valentinian  and  Valens,  but 
by  order  of  the  latter,  to  whom  he  infcribes  it. 
To  judge  of  it  by  his  flile,  one  would  believe  hirn 
rather  a  Greek  than  a  Roman. 
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CHAPTER     III. 
OFORATORS. 

INTRODUCTION. 

I  A  M  to  fpeak  in  this  place  of  the  part  of  polite 
learning  which  has  the  moft  beauty,  folidity, 
greatnefs,  and  fplendor,  and  is  of  the  mod  exten- 
live  life :  I  mean  Eloquence.  This  is  a  talent, 
which  exalts  the  orator  above  the  vulgar  of  man- 
kind, and  almoil  above  humanity  itfelf:  which 
renders  him  in  fome  meafure  the  guide  and  arbiter 
of  the  mOil  important  deliberations  -,  which  gives 
him  an  empire  over  the  mind  the  more  admirable, 
23  it  is  entirely  voluntary,  and  founded  folely  upon 
the  force  of  reafon  placed  in  all  its  light :  in  a  word, 
which  enables  him  to  fway  the  heart  to  his  pur- 
pofes,  to  overcome  the  mod  obllinate  refiflance, 
and  to  infpire  fuch  fentiments  as  he  pleafes,  joy  or 
forrow,  love  or  hatred,  hope  or  fear,  compafTion  or 
refentmenr.  If  we  reprefent  to  ourfelves  the  nume- 
rous affemblies  of  Athens  or  Rom,e,  in  which  the 
greatefl:  intereils  of  thofe  fcates  are  confidered,  and 
where  the  orator,  from  the  tribunal  of  harangues, 
reigns  by  his  eloquence  over  an  immenfe  people, 
who  hear  him  with  a  profound  filence  interrupted 
only  by  applaufes  and  acclamations  :  Of  all  that 
the  world  ever  contained  of  magnificent  in  ap- 
pearance, and  moil  capable  of  dazzling  the  mind 
of  man,  is  there  any  thing  fo  grand,  fo  foothing  to 
to  felf-love,  as  This  ? 

What  ftill  infinitely  exalts  the  value  of  eloquence," 
according  to  the  judicious  refledlion  of  Cicero,  is  the 
amazing  fcarcity  of  good  orators  in  all  ages.  If  we  Lib.  i. 
look  back  into  all  other  pro fefTions,  arts  and  fciences,  2!^^'^  "*  ^» 
we  find  numbers  diftinguiilied  for  excelling  in  them, 
I  3  generals. 
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generals,  flatefmen,  philofophers,  mathematicians^ 
phyficians,  in  a  word,  great  perfons  in  every  way. 
We  cannot  fay  the  lame  entirely  in  refped  to  poets; 
I  mean  fuch  as  have  attained  periedion  in  their  art: 
the  number  of  thefe  has  always  been  extremely  fmall, 
but  however  much  greater  than  that  of  good  orators.  -^ 

What  I  now  fay  ought  to  feem  the  more  furpri- 
fmg,  a^,  in  refpefl  to  the  other  arts  and  fciences,  it, 
is  generally  neceiiary  to  imbibe  them  from  fources 
devious  and  unknown,  and  not  of  common  ufe  ; 
\vhereas  the  talent  of  fpeaking  is  a  thing  merely  na- 
tural, that  feems  to  be  within  every  one's  capacity, 
that  has  nothing  in  it  obfcure  and  abilracSled,  and 
of  which  one  of  the  principal  rules  and  m.oll  effential 
virtu-es  is  to  exprefs  one's  fdf  clearly,  without  ever 
departing  from  nature. 

It  cannot  be  faid,  that,  amongft  the  antients, 
the  fuccefs  pf  the  other  arts  proceeded  from  a 
greater  nuniber  of  perfons  being  induced  by  the.  al- 
lurement of  rewards  to  apply  themfelves  to  them.  ■ 
As  weTi  at  xlthens  as  Rome,  die  two  great  theatres 
in  which  the  talents  of  the  mind  dione  out  with  mod 
luffre,  no  ftudy  was  ever  cultivated  more  univer- 
faljy,  nor  with  greater  application  and  ardor,  than 
that  of  eloquence.  And  we  ought  not  to  wonder  at 
it.  In  republics  like  thofe,  where  all  the  affairs  of 
the  ftate  were  examined  in  comimon  •,  where  v/ar 
and  peace,  alliances  and  laws,  were  deliberated  up- 
pn  cither  before  the  people  or  fenate,  or  with  both;  . 
^nd  where  every  thing  v/as  determined  by  plurality 
of  voices ;  the  talent  of  fpeaking  mud  neceflarily 
have  prevailed.  Whoever  fpoke  m  thefe  ailemblies 
with  mofc  eloquence,  became  by  neceiTary  confe- 
quence  the  moil  powerful.  Kence  the  youth,  of 
any  ambition,  did  not  fail  to  apply  themfelves  with 
the  utmoft  dihgence,  to  a  ftudy  that  alone  opened 
tne  way  to  riches,  credit,  and  dignities. 

Whence  therefore  was  it,  that,  notwithuanding 
the  application  and  efforts  cf  fo  great  a  number  of 

excel- 
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rxcellent  geniufies,  the  great  advantages  In  refped 
to  fortune,  and  the  attraCtioa  of  fo  Ibothing  a  repu- 
tation, the  number  of  exceiJent  orators  has  always 
been  fo  fmall  ?  The  reafon  is  evident,  and  we  ought 
to  conclude,  that  of  all  the  arts  which  are  the  objed 
of  human  v/it,  eloquence  mufl  necefiarily  be  the 
greatefi,  the  mod  difficult,  and  that  which  requires 
the  mo(t  talents,  and  tjilents  entirely  different  and 
even  oppofite  in  appearance,  for  fucceeding  in  it. 

Every  body  knows  that  tliere  are  three  kinds  of 
ftile,  the  great  or  fubiime,  the  common  or  fimple, 
and  the  mediate  or  florid,  which  holds  the  mean 
between  the  other  two. 

In  the  *  fubiime  kind,  the  orator  employs  what- 
ever is  mod  noble  in  the  thoughts,  mod  lofty  in 
the  exprefilons.  mofi:  bold  in  the  figures,  and  moft 
ftrong  and  pathetic  in  the  pafliions.  His  difcourfe 
h  then  like  an  impetuous  torrent,  incapable  of  be- 
ing flopped  or  kept  in,  which  in  its  violence  bears 
avv-ay  thole  that  hear  it,  and  forces  them,  whether 
t!iey  will  or  no,  to  follov/  it  wherefoever  it  hurries 
them.  But  this  is  not  the  place  for  treating  this 
fubjecl,  v.'hich  w^ould  alone  prove  the  extent  of  the 
talents  necefiary  to  eloquence. 

7'he  t  nmple  dile  is  quite  diiTerent.  It  is  clear, 
«pure,  intelligible,  and  nothing  more,  h  has  no 
thoughts  of  foaring,  and  endeavours  only  to  be  un- 
derftood.  It  values  itfelf  folely  upon  a  peculiar  pu- 
rity of  language,  great  elegance,  and  refined  deli  - 
cacy.     If  it   fometimes   ventures  ornament,    that 

*  Grandiioq'i!  [qui  'am]  lit  Ita  cllcam  fuenint,  cum  ampla  &  fen- 
tertiaiuni  gravlrnte,  &  majeftate  verbonim  ;  vehemeines,  varii,  co- 
piofi,  graves,  ai  permovendos  Sc  convertendos  animos  inlLucti  Sc 
pariti-     Cic.  in  Gr/jt.  71.  20. 

At  ille  qui  faxa  devolvat,  &  pontem  indignetur,  &  ripis  fibi  faci- 
at,  muhus  &  torrens  judicem  vel  nitentem  contra  feret,  cogctque 
ire  qua  rapit.     ^liniiL  I.  12.  c.  16. 

f  Contra  [fuiit  quidam]  tenues,  aruti,  omnia  docentcs,  &  dilu- 
cldioia  non  am;)liora  facicntes,  fubtili  quadam  &  prelfa  or^tione 
limi'i — Alii  in  eadem  jojunitate  concinniores,  id  eft, faceti,  florentes 
.etiam,  &  leviter  ornati.     Oraf.  ri.  10. 
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ornament  is  entirely  fimple  and  natural.  Horace's 
txpreflion,  /implex  7nunditiis,  is  -the  beft  I  can  ufe 
to  defciibe  this  flile,  of  whicii  Fhstdrus  and  Te- 
rence are  the  moil  perfedl  models. 

A  third  *  f^ecies  of  eloquence  is  in  a  manner  the 
nean  between  the  other  two,  and  is  therefore  called" 
tl  e  mixed,  florid,  or  mediate  ilile.  It  has  neither 
the  delicacy  of  the  latter,  nor  the  force  and  thunder 
of  the  forme.  I:  borders  upon  both,  but  without 
attaining  to,  or  refembling  either.  It  participates 
of  the  one  and  the  other,  or,  to  fpeak  more  juitiy, 
it  is  neither  the  one  nor  the  other.  The  orator,  in 
this  way.  delignedly  ufes  the  gUtter  of  metaphors, 
the  glow  of  figures,  agreeable  digi  effions,  harmony 
of  difpofition,  and  beauty  of  thoughts  •,  retaining 
always  however  the  mild  and  temperate  chara6ler 
peculiar  to  it :  fo  that  it  may  then  he  compared  to 
a  flream  that  rolls  its  filver  waves  through  flowery 
banks  fliaded  with  verdant  trees. 

Each  of  thefe  kinds  of  eloquence  is  highly  efl:i- 
mable  in  itfelf,  and  acquires  all  writers  that  fucceecl 
in  them  great  reputation.  But  the  -f-  fublime  rifea 
infinitely  above  the  other  two.  It  is  this  kind  of  elo- 
quence which  excites  admiiration,  ravifhes  applaufe, 
and  fets  all  the  paflions  of  the  foul  in  motion  ;  that 
fometimes,  by  its  impetuofity,  its  thunders,  throv/s 

*  Eft  autem  quldam  interjeflus  medius,  &  quafi  temperatus,  nee 
acumine  p/ofteiiorum,  iiec  fulmine  utev.s  lupeiioium  :  vicinus  am- 
borum,  in  neutro  excellens  :  \itriufque  particeps,  vel  utriufque  (fi 
verum  quasilmus)  potius  expers.     Orat.  n.  ai. 

Medius  hie  modus,  &  tranflationibus  crebrior,  &  flguris  erit  ju- 
cundior;  egrefiionibus  amoenus,  compofitione  aptus,  fententiis  dul- 
cis  :  lenior  tamen,  ut  amnis  lucidus  quidam,  &virentibus  utrinque 
fylvis  inumbiatus.     Sluiniil.  I.  la.  c.  lo. 

f  Tertius  eft  amplus,  copioius,  gravis,  ornatus,  in  quo  profe6lo 
vis  maxima  eft.  Hie  eft  enim,  cujus  oinatum  dicendi  &  copiam  ad- 
miratae  genres,  eloquentiam  in  civitatibus  plurimum  valere  pafl'se 
funt :  fed  banc  eloquentirm,  quse  cuiTu  magno  fonituque  fcrretur, 
quam  luf^.iceient  omnes,  quam  admiiarentur,  quam  fe  afiequi  pofle 
dilnderent.  Hujus  eloqiientias  eft  tia6lare  animos,  hujus  omni  modo 
permoveie.  Haec  modo  perfringit,  modo  irrepit  in  fenfus  :  inferit 
novas  o|-iiiiones,  evelbt  inlitas,     Orct.  k.  57. 

trouble 
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trouble  and  emotion  into  the  mind,  and  fometimes 
infinuates  itfelf  with  a  majefty  of  fweetnefs,  a  dig- 
nity of  fofcnels,  irrtTiftibly  tender  and  affe6ling. 

It  is  the  union  ot  ail  thefe  parts  which  forms 
the  perfed:  orator ;  and  it  is  eafy  to  perceive  how 
c'nt.cult  ana  extra'jrdinary  it  is  for  one  man  to  pof- 
ir's  fo  many  different  qualities.  The  enumeration^ 
'^h  we  fiiall  foon  make  of  the  ancient  Greek  and 
.  ..in  orators,  will  fhew  us  fome  who  have  confin- 
t^i  riiemfeives  with  fuccefs  to  the  two  latter  kinds, 

•:  very  tew  who  have  been  able  to  attain  to  the 
...^limc,  and  dill  fewer  who  have  fucceeded  in  all 
three  at  the  fame  time. 

Vr'  hat  renders  fuccefs  in  this  refpe6t  fo  difficult 
....  A  extraordinary  is,  that  the  excellent  qualities, 
V. !  jch  form  the  three  kinds  of  ftile,  have  each  a  de- 
i^:t  that  borders  very  clofe  upon  them,  which 
adorns  iufeli  with  their  name,  which  does  indeed  re- 
femble  them  in  fome  meafure,  but  at  the  fame  time 
akers  and  vitiates  them,  by  carrying  them  too  far, 
by  making  rimplicity  degenerate  into  meannefs, 
ornament  into  tinfel  and  glare,  and  the  great  and  fub- 
lime  into  empty  fwell  and  bombaft.  For  it  is  in 
fcie,  as  in  virtue.  There  are  in  the  one  and  the 
other  certain  bounds  and  modifications  to  be  obferv- 
ed,  beyond  which  lie  the  vicious  extremes : 

,.  Eft  mcdus  in  rebus ^  funt  cerii  denique  fines ^ 
^.os  ultra  citraqtie  neqidt  confifiere  return.      Hor.' 

Extremes  the  more  to  be  feared,  as  they  feem  to     - 
fpring  from  virtue  itfelf,  and  confound  themfelves 
with  it. 

The  *  Greeks  call  this  excefs  «a«o^»)^ov,  vidous  of- 
fetation.  It  appears  in  the  three  kinds  of  ftile, 
when  they  exceed  the  bounds  of  the  juft  and  the 

*  Kaxo^vjXov,  id  eft,  mala  afFeflatIo,  per  omnedicendi  genus  pec- 
cat— Ita  vocatur  quicquid  eft  ulrra  virtutem,  quoties  ins^enium  ju- 
dicio  caret,  Sc  r})ecie  boni  fallitur:  omnium  in  eloqucntia  vitioi-uni 
•pefiimum  j  nam  cetera  cum  vitentur,  hoc  petitur.  i^ii?iUl.  1.  8.  c.  3. 

true. 
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true,  when  the  imagination  throws  off  the  guidance 
of  the  judgn^ent,  and  the  mind  is  dazzled  with  a 
falfe  appearaaCf  or  tne  Good:  This,  in  refped  of 
eioqueixe,  is  the  greateft  and  mod  dangerous  of 
faults,  becaufe  inftead  of  being  avoided  Jike  others, 
the  phantom  is  puriued  as  merit. 

lliere  is  alfo  *  one  virtue  common  to  all  the 
three  kinds  of  ftile,  with  which  I  fhall  conclude. 
Amon^it  orators,  and  the  fame  may  be  faid  of  hi- 
llonans,  poets,  and  all  writers,  there  is  an  infinite 
.  variety  of  fliles,  geniuiTes,  and  charaders,  which 
oc  afions  fo  great  a  difference  between  them,  that 
fcarce  one  can  be  found  amongft  them  who  per- 
fectly reicmbles  another.  There  is  however  a  kind 
of  Tec  ret  refemblance  and  common  tie  between  them, 
which  makes  them  approach,  and  unites  them  with 
ea  h  o^';  T.  I  mean  a  certain  delicacy  and  refine- 
rni:nc  ui  tafte,  a  kind  of  tinclure  ot  the  True  and 
the  Fii.e,  a  manner  of  thinking  and  exprelfing  them* 
felves,  of  which  nature  irfelf  is  the  fource  ;  in  fine, 
tnat  Something  it  is  eafier  to  conceive  than  exprefs, 
by  which  a  reader  of  tafle  and  fenfe  difcerns  the 
v/orks,  both  antient  and  modern,  that  bear  the  llamp 
,  of  pure  and  elegant  antiquity. 

And  this  is  what  young  perfons,  who  defire  to 
make  any  progrefs  in  polite  learning,  ought  to  make 
the  principal  object  of  their  care  and  application  t 
I  mean  to  ftudy  in  the  works  of  the  learned  thofe 
natural  beauties  which  are  the  growth  of  all  ages 
and  all  languages,  and  to  make  themfelves  familiar 
with  them  by  a  ferious  and  reiterated  commerce 
with  the  authors  wherein  they  are  to  be  found,  ill 
order  to  attain  fo  happy  a  tafte  as  to  difcern  them 
at  firfl  fight,  and,  if  I  may  venture  the  cxprefTion,  to 
perceive  them  like  fragrant  odours  almoil  by  the 
fcent. 

♦  Habet  omnia  eloquentia  aliquid  commune.     S^iniilA.  lo.  c.  !• 
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A  R  T  I  C  L  E    I. 
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SECT.     I. 

^'he  Jge  in  which  eloquence  flour ijloed  moft  at  Athens, 

GREECE,  *  fo  fertile  in  fine  geniufles  for  all 
the  other  arts,  was  a  long  time  barren  in  re- 
ped  to  eloquence,  and,  before  Pericles,  may  in 
bme  meafure  be  faid  to  have  only  fpoken  like  an  in- 
ailt,  and  that  till  then  flie  had  but  a  Imall  idea  of,  and 
L':  little  value  upon  the  talent  of  fpeaking.  It  was 
i:  Athens  that  eloquence  began  firft  to  appear  with 
p:-ndor.  And  it  is  not  furprifing  that  it  was  not 
n  lionour  there,  till  after  many  ages.  Eloquence 
Iocs  not  ufually  grow  up  amidlt  the  cares  that  are 
^  cefHiry  in  founding  a  flate,  and  the  tumult  of 
3.  She  is  the  friend  of  peace,  and  the  compa- 
uon  of  tranquillity,  and  requires,  if  I  may  venture 
he  expreffion,  for  her  cradle,  a  commonwealth  al- 
eady  well  eftabhfhed  and  flourifning. 

But-f  Vv'hat  ought  to  appear  furprifing  is,  that  elo- 
juence,  almoft  in  her  birth,  and  from  her  firfl:  ap- 
)e.irance  (which  Cicero  dates  in  the  time  of  Pericles) 
hould  on  a  fudden  attain  to  fuch  an  height  of  per- 
"cclion.  Before:]:  Pericles  there  was  no  work  or  dif- 
:ourfe  in  which  any  trace  of  beauty  or  ornament 

*  Grascia — omnes   artes  vetuftlores  habet,  &  multo  ante  non  \x\' 

•cnt^"?  foliim,  fed  etiam  perfe6las,  quam  eft  a  Graecis  elaborata  vis 

lic'.ndi  at(|Ue  copia.     In  quam  cum  intucor,  maxime  mihi   occur- 

"  %  Attic,  &  quafi  lucent  A-thems  tuae,  qua  in  urbe  primum  fc 

1-  extulit Non  in  con (^Htuentibus  Remp.  nee  in  bella  geren- 

. — nafcj  ci.picjitas  dicendi  ibiet.  Pacis  eft  comes,  otiique  focia, 
c  \\.Vi  bene  con'Vitutas  civitatis  quafi  alumna  quaedam  eloquentla. 
IV.-.  m  Brut.  n.  26.  &  45. 

t    ILec   aetas  prima  Athenis   oratorem   prope  perfe6lum   tullt. 
'h\J.  n.  45. 

\  Ante  Periclem — iitera  nulla  eft,  quae  quidem  omatum  aliquem 
t|jabcat,  h  oratorjs  efTe  videatur.  Ibid.  n.  27, 

appeared, 
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appeared j  or  which  exprefled  the  oratory  and  his 
harangues  difplayed,  even  then,  whatever  is  fineft, 
mod  vigorous,  and  mofl  fublime  in  eloquence, 

Pericles,  whole  view  was  to  render  himfelf  pow- 
erful in  the  republic,  and  to  fway  in  the  afTemblics 
'  of  the  people,  confidered  eloquence  as  the  mod  ne- 
cefiary  means  for  the  attainment  of  thofe  ends,  anc 
devoted  himfelf  wholly  to  it.  The  natural  excel- 
lency of  his  genius  fupplied  him  with  whatever  wa; 
v/anting  for  his  fuccefs,  and  the  great  *  applicatior 
he  had  before  made  to  philofbphy,  under  Anaxago- 
ras,  had  taught  him  by  what  fprings  the  humar 
heart  was  to  be  moved  and  aduated  at  will.  H( 
employed  with  wonderful  art  fometimes  the  charms 
of  infinuation  to  perfuade,  and  fometimes  the  forci 
of  vehement  paffions  to  oppofe  and  Ribdue.  A- 
thens,  -f  who  faw  a  new  light  fhine  out  in  her  bo- 
fom,  charmed  with  the  graces'  and  fublimity  o: 
his  difcourfe,  admired  and  feared  his  eloquence.  I 
13  :j:  obferved,  that,  at  the  very  time  he  oppofed  the 
paiTions  of  the  people  with  a  kind  of  inflexible-  ob- 
llinacy,  he  knew  how  to  pleafe  them,  and  had  the 
addrefs  to  bring  them  over  infenfibly  to  his  opi- 
nion. The  comic  poets,  accordingly,  in  their  fa- 
tires  upon  him  (for  at  that  time  they  did  not  fpare 
the  nioft  powerful)  laid  to  his  praife,  on  one  fide, 

*  In  Pbasdj-o  Platonis  [pag.  270]  hoc  Penclem  prseftitlfTe  ceteris 
dicit  oratoribus  Socrates,  quod  is  Anaxagora?  Phyficifuerit  auditor : 
a  q\io  cenfet  eum,  cum  alia  prsclara  quaedam  &  magnifica  didiciiTet, 
uberem  &  foecundum  fuifle,  gnanimque  (quod  eft  eloquentiae  maxi- 
mum) quibus  orationis  modis  quseque  animorum  partes  pellerentur. 
Cic.inOrat.n.  15. 

f  Hujus  fuavitate  maxime  exliilaratse  funt  Athenje,  hujus  'ubcr- 
tatem  &  copiam  admiratae;  ejufdem  vim  dicendi  terroreraque  tiraue- 
_  runt.     In  Brut.  n.  fy^. 

X  Q£id  Pericles  ?  de  cujus  dicendi  copia  fic  acceplmus,  lit,  cum 
contra  voluntatem  Atlienieniium  loqueretur  pro  falute  patriae,  fev*- 
rius  tamen  id  ipfum,  quod  ille  contra  populares  homines  diceret;, 
populare  omnibus  &  jucuJKium  videretur.  Cuius  in  labris  veterds 
comici  etiam  cum  illi  maledicerent  (quod  turn  Athenis  fieri  liceret) 
leporem  habitaiTe  dixerunt  j  taiitamque  in  eo  vim  fuifle,  ut  in  eo- 
rum  mentibus  qui  audiffent  quafi  aculeps  quofdam  relinqueret.  Di 
Orat.  1.  3.  n.  138. 

that 
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:hat  the  goddefs  of  perfuafion  with  all  her  charms, 
dwelt  on  his  lips ;  at  id,  on  the  other,  that  his  dif- 
pourre*had  the  vehemenct:  of  thunder,  and  that  it 
always  left  behind  ic  a  kind  of  ilimulation  in  the 
foiiis  of  his  hearers. 

By  this  f  extraordinary  talent  of  fpeaking,  Pe- 
ricles retained  during  forty  years,  as  well  in  war  as 
peace,  an  entire  authority  over  the  moft  inconftant 
and  capricious,  and  at  the  fame  time  the  moil  jea- 
lous people  in  the  world  of  their  liberty,  whofe  dif- 
couragement  in  difgrace  it  was  fometimes' neceffiry 
to  remove,  as  it  was  fometimes  to  abate  their  pride, 
'land  to  check  their  rafhnefs  in  fuccefs.  Hence  we 
may  judge  of  the  power  and  value  of  eloquence. 

Though  Pericles  left  no  piece  of  eloquence  be- 
hind  him,  he  however  deferves  to  be  ranked  at  the 
head  of  the  Greek  orators ;  and  the  more,  aceord- 
^ing  to  J  Cicero,  becaufe  it  was  he  who  firft  taught  * 
^A^thens  a  talle  for  found  and  perfed  eloquence, 
placed  it  in  honour,  Ihewed  its  true  eafe  and  deili- 
nation,  and  made  its  falutary  effeds  evident  by  the 
fuccefs  which  attended  his  harangues. 

I  proceed  now  to  fpeak  of  the  ten  Athenian  ora- 
tors, of  whofe  lives  Plutarch  has  given  us  an  abridge- 
ment, and  Ihall  treat  only  thofe,  who  are  moft 
known,  with  fome  extent. 

Of  the  ten  Greek  orators, 
A  N  T  I  P  H  O  N. 

Antiphon  improved  himfelf  very  much  in.  hisPiutde 
converfations  with  Socrates.     He  taught  rhetoric  ;  r^'^j^"""* 
he  alfo  compofed  pleadings  for  fuch  as  had  occafion 

*  Ab  Ariftophane  poeta  fulgurare,  tonare,  permifcere  Gras^iam 
ldl6Vus  eft.     Orat.  n.  29.  '-■•' 

f  Itaque  hie  do6\rina,  confilio,  eloquentia  exceUens,  quadraginta 
nnnos  praefuit  Athenis,  &  urbanis  eodem  tempore  &  beJIicis  rebus. 
IhuL 

X  Pericles  primus  adhlbuit  4o^nnara,  &c.    In  Fnit.  n.  ^i^* 

for 
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for  them,  and  is  believed  to  be  the  firft  that  intrd-^ 
duced  that  cuftom.  His  invention  was  warm  and 
abundant,  his  ftile  exad,  his  proofs  llrong,  and  he 
had  a  great  felicity  in  anfwering  unforefeen  objec- 
tions. He  was  no  lefs  fuccefsful  in  moving  the  paf-^ 
frons,  and  in  giving  the  perfons  he  introduced  fpeak- 
ing  their  juft  and  pecuhar  charaders.  He  was  con- 
demned to  die  for  having  favoured  the  eftabhfh- 
ment  of  the  Four  Hundred  at  Athens. 

ANDOCIDES. 

Andocides  was  alfo  the  cotemporary  of  Socra- 
fluu        tes.    He  began  to  flourifh  twenty  years  before  Ly- 
cias.   He  was  brought  to  a  trial  as  an  accomplice  i 
throwing  down  the  liatues  of  Mercury,  whicl;i  wei 
all  either  thrown  down  or  mutilated  in  one  nigh 
in  the  beginning  of  the  Peloponnefian  war.     H 
could  extricate  himfelf  from  this  danger,  only  I  / 
promifing  to  difcover  the  guilty,    in  which   nuCi- 
ber  he  included  his  own  father,  whofe  life,  however, 
he  faved.    His  ftile  was  fimple,  and  almoft  entirely 
void  of  figures  and  ornaments. 

L  Y  S  I  A  S. 

Dionyf.         Lysias  was  by  origin  of  Syracufe,  but  born  at 
Halic.  in    Athens.     A-t  fifteen  years  of  age  he  went  to  Thi:-^ 
^'  rium  in  Italy  with  two  of  his  brothers  in  the  new 

colony  fent  thither  to  fettle.  He  continued  there 
till  the  defeat  of  the  Athenians  before  Syracufe,  and 
then  returned  to  Athens  in  the  forty- eighth  year  of 
his  age. 

He  diftinguilhed  himfelf  there  by  his  peculiar 
merit,  and  was  always  confidered  as  one  of  the  moil 
excellent  of  the  Greek  orators,  but  in  the  fimple 
and  tranquil  fpecies  of  eloquence.  Perfpicuity,  pu- 
rity, fweetnefs,  and  delicacy  of  flile,  were  his  par- 
ticular attributes.     He  was,  fays  *  Cicero,  a  writer 

*  Fuit  Lyfias— egregie  fubtilis  atque  elegans,  quern  jam  prope 
audeas  oratorcm  perfe^uro  dicere,    OV.  /»  Brut.  n.  35. 
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pf  great  fubtilty  and  elegance,  in  whom  Athens 
night  almoft  boaft  already  of  a  perfed  orator. 
;^indlian  gives  us  the  fame  idea  of  him.  Lyfias  *, 
ays  he,  is  fubtile  and  elegant,  and,  if  it  fufficed 
or  an  orator  to  inftrud,  none  were  moie  perfed 
han  him.  For  he  has  nothing  fuperfluous,  nothing 
ffeded  in  his  difcourfe.  His  ftiie  however  rclcmbles 
nore  a  fmall  and  clear  ftream,  than  a  great  river. 

If  Lyfias  generally  confined  hmifelf  to  that  fim- 
)iicity,  and,  as  Cicero -f  calls  it,  leannefs  of  (tile, 
:  was  not  becaufe  he  was  abfolutely   incapable  of  \ 

ovct  and  greatnefs :  for,  according  to  the  fame  Ci- 
'ero,  there  were  very  ftrong  and  nervous  palTages" 
1  his  harangues.  He  wrote :};  in  that  manner 
brough  choice  and  judgment.  He  did  not  plead 
t  the  bar  himfelf,  but  com.pofed  pleadings  for  o- 
hcis;  and  to  fuit  their  charader,  was  often  obliged 
p  ufe  a  fimple  ftile  with  little  or  no  elevation  ; 
'/ithout  which  thole  native  graces,  which  were  ad- 
^.liable  in  him,  had  been  loft,  and  he  had  be- 
rayed  the  fecret  himfelf.  It  v/as  therefore  necef- 
iry  that  his  difcourfes,  which  he  did  not  pronounce 
imfelf,  fliould  have  a  natural  and  negligent  air,  that 
jquires  great  art,  and  is  one  of  the  moft  refined 
rcrets  of  compoficion.  In  this  manner  the  law  for 
ecu  led  perfons  to  plead  their  own  caufes  without 
tie  help  of  advocates  was  eluded. 

When  Socrates  was  fummoned  before  the  judges  Lib.  i.de 


^       Orat.  n. 


3  anfwer  for  his  opinions  concerning  religion,  Ly 
as  brought  him  a  fpeech,  which  he  had  compofed 

*  Lyfias  fubtilis  atque  elegans,  &  quo  nihil,  {i  oratori  fatis  fit 
iccrc,  quasras  peiics^L  us.  Nihil  enim  eil  inane,  niiiil  accerfitum  : 
j!o  tamen  fonti,  qua^n  magno  fiumini,  proploi.    Q^.htftl.  1.  to.  c.  i. 

t  lu  Lyfia  funt  i>pe  eriam  lacej  ci,  ilc  ut  nihil  fieri  poffit  valen- 
115  :  veiurnefl  certe  geneie  toto  llrigolior.     Brut.  n.  64..         -.'.-^ 

X  lllud  in  Lyna  licendi  tcxtum  tcraie  atque  taru:n    .sticribus  nu- 

li  corrun'ijcn'dum  non  eiat.     Penlidiffet  enim  graciam,  quae  Tn 

Mimaelt,  innpiicis   atqce  inatfeftati  colo  is  :  jjed'd.fTtit  hdeiu 

iv  jac.  is-cini  icnb-bi.t  aliis,  non  ipfe  diceoa  \  sr  ■  .?  rueiit  e:{^Q 
la  ludlbus  (&  incoiDpolitis  . Hipilia,    quod  ipl'uiii    compoiltio    eft. 

yiutii.  i.  9.  c.  4.. 

with 
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with  abundance  of  care,  and  in  which  he  had  u^*] 
doubtedly  introduced  whatever  was  capable  of  mov-i 
ing  the  judges.  *  Socrates,  after  having  read  it,  told 
him,  that  he  thought  it  very  fine  and  oratorical, 
but  not  confident  v^'ith  the  refolution  and  fortitude 
that  became  a  philofopher. 

Dionyfius  ot  HaUcarnafTus  defcribes  at  large,  and 
with  abundance  of  taRe  and  judgment,  the  charac- 
ter of  Lyfias's  Itile,  of  which  he  enumerates  the 
conftituent  parts,  that  are  all  of  the  fimple  and 
natural  kind  of  eloquence  I  have  fpoken  of.  He 
even  repeats  fome  palTages  in  one  of  his  harangues 
the  better  to  make  known  his  ftile* 

I  S  O  C  R  A  T  E  S. 

IsocRATES  was  the  fon  of  Theodorus  the  Athe- 
nian, who  having  inriched  himfelf  by  making  mii 
fical   inftruments,  was  in  a  condition   to  give  hi: 
children  a  good  education  :  for  he  had  two  mon 
A.  M.      fons  and  one  daughter.     liberates  came   into  tlii 
3568.    ^  world  about  the  86ch  Olympiad,  two  and  twenty 
4-36.       'years  after  Lyfias,  and  itven  before  Plato. 

He  had  an  excellent  education  under  Prodicus 
Gorgias,  Tifias,  and,  according  to  fome,  Therame 
nes,  that  is  to  fay,  all  the  mofl  famous  rhetorici 
ans  of  thofe  times. 

His  incUnation  would  have  led  him  to  follov 
the  ufual  courfe  of  the  young  Athenians,  and  t( 
have  fhared  in  the  public  afi:air3 :  but  the  weaknef: 
of  his  voice,  and  his  alm.ofi;  unfurmountable  timi' 
dity,  not  permitting  him  to  venture  appearing  ir 
puJDlic,  he  direded  his  views  a  different  way.  H 
did  not  however  entirely  renounce  either  the  glor] 
of  eloquence,  or  the  defire  of  rendering  himfel: 
ufeful  to  the  public,  which  were  his  ruling  pafTions 
and  what  the  natural  impediment  of  his  voice  de 
nied  him    he   conceived  thoughts  of  attaining  b] 

*  11  lam  oratronem  difertam  fibl  &  oratorlam  viderl,  fortem  Sc  vi 
rilem  non  videri, 

t\v 
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the  help  of  his  induftry  and  pen.  Accordingly  he 
applied  himfelf  diligently  to  compofition,  and  did 
liot,  like  the  generality  of  the  fophifts,  make  chi- 
rnericai  and  iifelcfs  queftions,  or  fubjeds  of  mere 
curiofity,  the  obje<5ls  of  his  application,  but  folid 
and  important  topics  of  government,  which  might  Ji"^^;'*""' 
be  of  ufe  to  fl:ates,  and  even  princes  as  well  as  pri- 
vate perfons,  and  at  the  fame  time  do  honour  to 
himfelf  by  the  graces  he  iliould  endeavour  to  dif- 
fufe  throughout  his  writings.  Ifocrates  himfelf  in- 
forms us,  in  the  exordium  of  his  difcourfe,  that  thefe 
vvere  his  views. 

He  exercifed  himfelf  alfo  in  compofing  pleadings 
for  fuch  as  had  occafion  for  them,  according  to  the 
cuilom  general  enough  in  thofe  times,  though  con- 
trary to  the  laws,  which,  as  I  have  obferved  be- 
fore, ordained  that  perfons  fliould  defend  themfelves 
'without  ufing  the  help  of  others.  But,  as  thefe 
pleadings  drew  trouble  upon  himfelf  in  confequence 
of  the  violation  of  the  law,  and  obliged  him  to  ap- 
pear often  before  the  judges,  he  renounced  them 
entirely,  and  opened  a  fchool  for  the  inftruclion  of 
youth  in  eloquence. 

By  this  new  application,  *  the  houfe  of  Ifocrates 
became,  in  refpedl  to  Greece  in  general,  a  fruitful 
nurfery  of  great  men,  and,  like  the  Trojan  horfe, 
none  came  cut  'of  it  but  illuftrious  perfons.  Tho^ 
he  did  not  appear  in  public  at  the  bar,  and  confined 
hi rnfelf  within  the  walls  of  his  fchool  or  fludy,  he 
acquired  a  reputation  to  which  none  after  him  could 
attain,  and  was  equally  efteemed  for  the  excellence 


*  Extltlt  igltur  Ifocrates ^(cujus  domus  ain6lae  Grsecise  qi^afi 

''  ias  qiiidam  patuit  atque  officina  dicendi)  magnus  orator  <S:  per- 
ic^rus  maglfter,  quanquam  t'orenli  luce  caruit,  intraqiie  parietes 
aluit  earn  gloriam,  quam  nemo  quideni,  meo  judicio,  eft  pofteacon- 
fjcutus.     Cic.  in  Brut.  n.  32. 

Ex  Ifocratis  Indo,  tanquam  ex  equo  Trojano,  innumeri  principes 
e.vtituertint.     Lib.  2.  de  Grat.  n.  94. 

Clarilnmus  ille  prseceptor  liberates,  quern  non  magis  libri  bene 
d. 'fuTe,  quam  diicipuli  bene  docuiiTe  tefrantur.    Siuifiiil.  1.  2.  c.  9. 

I    Vol,  III.  K  of 
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of  his  compofitions,  and  his  art  of  teaching,  as  his 
writings  and  pupils  fufficiently  proved. 

He  had  a  wonderful  capacity  in  difcerning  the 
force,  genius,  and  charadter  of  his  fcholars,  and 
in  knowing  how  to  exercife  and  dired  their  talents : 
*  a  rare,  but  abiblutely  necelTary,  quality  for  iuc- 
ceeding  in  the  important  employment  of  inilrLiding. 
Ifocrates,  in  fpeaking  of  two  o\  his  moil  iiluftricus 
difciples,  ufcd  to  fay,  that  in  regard  to  Ephorus  he 
ufed  the  fpur,  and  to  Theopompus  the  bridle,  in 
order  to  quicken  the  flownefs  of  the  one,  and  check 
the  too  great  vivacity  of  the  other.  The  lateer,  in 
compofing,  gave  a  loofe  to  his  fire  and  imagina- 
tion, and  exhaulled-  himfelf  in  bold  and  glowing 
expreffions  :  him  he  curbed.  The  other,  on  the 
contrary,  who  was  timid  and  referved,  regarded 
nothing  but  a  rigid  corrednefs,  and  never  dared  to 
venture  the  leaft  excurfion  :  to  him  he  recommend- 
ed foaring  and  the  flights  of  imagination.  His  de- 
fjgn  v/as  not  to  make  them  like  each  other  :  but  by 
retrenching  from  the  one,  and  adding  to  the  other, 
to  condud  each  to  the  higheft  pitch  of  perfedion  of 
which  his  genius  was  fufceptible. 
flttt.  de  Ilbcrates*s  fehool  was  of  great  ufe  to  the  public,  ^ 

Oizt^Gv  ^^^  ^^  ^^"^^  ^^^^  ^^"^^  ^^'  S^^^^  S^^^  ^^  himfelf.  He 
inifocr.*  acquired  more  money  in  it  than  any  fbphifl  had 
ever  done  before  him.  He  had  generally  more 
than  an  hundred  fcholars  at  five  hundred  drachma's 
(about  twenty- five  pounds)  each,  in  all  probabi- 
lity, for  the  whole  time  of  their  fludying  under  him. 
For  the  honour  of  fo  great  a  m after,  1  fliould  be 
forry  if  what  is  faid  of  him  in  refpedl  to  Demofthe- 

*  DiliecntiiTime  hoc  eft  eis,  qui  inftitiuint  aliquos  atque  erudiu; 

vidtndum,  quo  fua  quemque  natura  maximc  ferre   videatur L 

cebat  liberates,  doctor  ringularis_,  fe  calcaribus   in  Ephoro,  com 
autcm  in  Theopompo  fVaenis  uti  folere.     Alterum  enim    exultant^ 
verboruni  nudacia  reprimebat,  alterum  cur.flantem  &  quafi  verecun- 
dantesii  incitabat.     Neque  eos  fimiles  effecit  inter  fe,  fed  tantum  al- 
tei  i  affinxit,  de  altero  iimavit,  ut  id  conformaret  in  utroque,  quod 
utriufquc  natura  piiteretur.     Lib.  i,  a'eOrat.  n.^S. 
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.ties  were  true,  that  he  would  not  in(lru6t  him,  be- 
caufe  he  was  not  able  to  pay  the  ufual  price.  I 
chvSi  rather  to  hold  with  what  Plutarch  tciJs  us  in 
the  lame  place,  that  liberates  took  nothing  of  the 
citizens  of  Athens,  and  only  of  ftrangers.  So  ge- 
nerous and  difintereilcd  a  condud;  jiiits  much  better 
with  his  charader,  and  the  excellent  principles  of 
morality  difFufed  throughout  all  his  works. 

Bcfides  his  income  from  his  fchool,  he  received 
great  prefents  from  confiderable  peifons.  Nicocles, 
king  of  Cyprus,  and  fon  of  Evagoras,  gave  lum 
twenty  talents  (about  five  thoufand  pounds)  for  the 
difcourfe  infcribed  with  his  name. 

A  very  fenfible  faying  of  Ifocrates  is  related  :  riut.  Ibia^ 
He  v»'as  at  table  v/ith  Nicocreon  king  of  Cyprus, 
and  was  prefTed  to  talk,  and  fupply  matter  for  con- 
verfation.  He  perfiifed  in  excufing  himfeif,  and 
gave  this  reafon  for  his  refufal :  fVba(  I  do  kno'vi) 
does  not  fult  this  f  lace ;  and  what  would  fuit  it  I  don^t 
know.  This  thought  is  very  like  that  of  Seneca  :  */ 
never  dcfired  to  pleafe  the  people :  for  they  do  not  ap- 
prove  what  I  know^  and  1  don't  know  what  they 
approve. 

Ifocrates,  upon  the  news  of  the  defeat  of  the  A  the-  ibij. 
nians  by  Philip  at  the  battle  of  Chseronea,  could  not 
furvive  the  misfortune  of  his  country,  and  died  of 
grief,  after  having  continued  four  days  without 
eating.  He  was  then  fourfcore  and  eighteen,  or  an 
hundred  years  old. 

It  is  hard  to  defcribe  the  ftile  of  Ifocrates  better 
than  Cicero  and  Qiiintilian  have  done  it  :  I  fhall 
cite  their  own  words. 

Cicero,  after  having  related  the  favourable   idea  in  Orat. 
tvhich  Socrates    had  conceived  of  Ifocrates   whilft  n-4i;4a. 
very  young,  and  Plato's  magniiicent  praife  of  him 
when  very  old,  though  he  ieems  the  declared  ene- 
my of  the  rhetoricians,  goes  on  tlius  defcribing  his 

*  Nunqunm  volui  popiilo  pV.icere-:    rcirn,  qua?  ego  fclo,  non  pro- 
%at.j  c'.ix  probat  populus,  qz^  nelcio.     Ss:::c.  Ep.  29. 

K  z  ilile: 
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mie :    Duke  igitur  oraiioms  genus^  &  foluium,  ^  ej- 
fltiens^  fententiis  argutum^  verbis  fonans^  eft  in  illo  ep- 
di^iico   genere,    qiwd  diximus  proprium  Sophift^arunu 
pomp£  quam  pugn£  aptitis^  gymnafi'is  &  paUftra  di- 
catumy  fprctum  &  puljhnforo.     "  This  kind  of  elo- 
"  quence  is  fniooth,  agreeable,  flowing,  and  abounds 
"  with  fine  thoughts  and  harmonious  exprefnons  : 
*'  but  it  has  been  excluded  the  bar,  and  transferred 
"  to  the  academies,  as  more  proper  for  preparatory 
"  exercifes,  than  real  affairs." 
L'b.  10.         The  following  is  Quintilian's  pi6lure  of  it,  and 
feems  to  have  been  copied  from  the  former:  Ifo- 
crates  in  diverfo  genere  dicendi  [he  had  jufl   before 
fpoken  of  Lyfias]   nitidus  ^  comptus^  ^  palceftr^^ 
quam  pugna  magis  accommodatus^  omnes  dicendi  veneres 
fecutus  eft.     Nee  immerito^  audi  tor  Us  enim  fe^  non  jn- 
diciis  coynpararat :  in  inventione  jacilis^  honeftift.udicfin- 
in  ccnipofitione  adeo  diligens,  ut  cura  ejus  reprehendatm\ 
Lyfias  and  Ifocrates  refembled  each  other  very 
much  in  many  points,  as  Dionyfius  HalicarnaiTenfis. 
ihews  at  large  :    but  the  ilile  of  the  latter  is  more 
fmooth,  flowing,  elegant,   florid,  and  adorned;  hi- 
thoughts  are  more   lively  and  delicate,  with  a  di: 
poficion  of  words  extremely  laboured,  and  perhap 
to  excefs.  In  a  v/ord,  all  the  beauties  and  graces  c 
eloquence,  ufed  by  the  fophiflis   in  the  demonfLr. 
tive  kind,  aredifplayed  in  his  difcourfes,  not  defigr. 
ed  for  adion  and  the  bar,  but  pomp  and  oflentatioi]. 
Cicero,  in  many  parts  of  his  books  de  Republican 
flrongly  infids,  that  Ifocrates  was,   properly  fpeak- 
ing,  the  fird  that  introduced  into  the  Greek  tongu:- 
number,  fweetnefs,  and  harmony,  which  before  him 
were  little  known,  and  almofl:  generally  neglc6led. 
It  remains  for  me  to  explain  one  more  quality  of 
Ifocrates,    his  love  of  virtue  and  good  in  general, 
which   Quintilian  expreffes,    honsfti  ftudiofus^    and 
which,  according  to  Dionyfius  HalicarnafTenfis,  in- 
finitely  exalts    him   above    all   the  other  orators. 
He  runs  over  his  principal  difcourfes  to  jQiew,  that 

they 
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they  have  no  other  tendency  but  to  infpire  dates, 
princes,  and  even  private  perfons,  with  fentiments 
of  probity,  honour,  fidelity,  moderation,  jullice, 
love  of  the  public  good,  zeal  for  the  prefervation  of 
liberty,  and  refpedl  for  the  fand:ity  of  oaths,  the 
faith  of  treaties,  and  for  all  that  relates  in  any  man- 
ner to  religion.  He  advifes  all  thofe,  who  have  the 
government  of  ilates,  and  the  adminiftration  of  pub- 
lic affairs,  confided  to  their  care,  to  read  and  ftudy 
thofe  admirable  books  with  fingular  attention,  which 
contain  all  the  principles  of  true  and  faiutary  policy. 

I  S  iS  u  s. 

Is^us  \v2is  of  Chalcis   in  Eubcsa.     Fie  went  to  Piut.  in 
Athens,  and   was   the  pupil  of  Lynas,  whofe  (lile  ^^^'^' 
he  imitated  fo  well,  that  in  reading  their  difcourfes, 
it  was  hard  to  diftinguidi  the  one  from  the  other. 
He  began  to  appear  with  fplendor  after  the  Pelo- 
ponnefian  war,  and  lived  to  the  time  of  Philip.   He 
was  Demofthenes's  mafter,  who  gave  him  the  pre- 
ference to  Ifocrates,  becaufe  the  eloquence  of  Hkus  iCseo  tor- 
was  ftronger,  and  m.ore  vehement  than  the  other's,  1^^"^';  ^■• 
and  for  that  reafon  fuited  better  the  warm  and  vi- 
gorous genius  of  Demofthenes. 

LYCURGUS. 

Lycurgus  was  highly  edeemed  at  Athens  for 
his  eloquence,  and  ftiii  more  for  his  probity.  Se- 
.verai  important  em  ploy  mien  ts  were  conferred  upon 
him,  in  VN^hich  he  always  acquitred  himfclf  Vv^ith  fuc- 
cefs.  The  civil  government  of  Athens  v/as  confided 
to  his  care,  during  which  he  made  fo  fevere  a  war 
upon  malefaclors,  that  he  obliged  them  all  to  quit 
the  city.  He  paffed  for  a  icvevQ  and  inexorable 
judge,  to  vvhich  Cicero  alludes  in  his  letter  to  his 
friend  Attic  us  :  Ncfmetipfi^  qui  Lyciirgei  a  principio  Ad  Attic. 
fuijjemiis^  quctidis  de?mligamur.  p. i  j .  i .  i . 

Lycurgus  was  appointed  qusefcor,  that  is  to  fay, 

receiver- general  of  the  revenues  of  the  common- 

K  3  wealth. 
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wealth,  at  three  diffjrent  times,  and  exercifed  that 
fundion  during  fifteen  years.  In  that  time  four- 
teen thoufand  talents  (about  two  miilicns  (terling) 
paiied  through  his  hands,  of  v/hich  he  gave  an  exad 
account.  Before  him  the  revenues  of  the  city  a- 
mounted  only  to  *  fixty  ralenis,  and  he  augmented 
them  to  twelve  hundred  (about  three  hundred  thou- 
fand pounds.)  It  was  this  qu.^ltor^  who,  feeing  one 
of  the  farmers  of  tlie  revenue  carrying  the  philofo- 
pher  Xenocrates  to  prifon,  becaufe  he  had  not  paid 
a  certain  tribute  as  a  (Iranger  at  the  timic,  took  him 
from  the  officers,  and  m.ade  them  carry  the  farm.er 
thither  in  his  ftead,  for  having  had  the  inlblence 
and  cruelty  to  treat  a  man  of  lejrning  in  that  man- 
ner. I'hat  action  was  univerfaily  applauded.  Ly- 
curgus  v.'as  one  of  the  orators  denianded  by  Alexan- 
der of  the  Athenians,  to  which  they  could  not  confenc. 

mhodof       ^S  CHINES.     DEMOSTHENES. 

jftudytng  I   have   related  at  large  eiiewliere  the  hillory   of 

Vw...^*'"^    thefe  two  celebrated  orators,  who  w'ere  aiv^ays  each 

Vol.  II.      other's   rival,  and  whofe  diiputes  did  not  ceafe   till 

'ij-T/!^.       the  banifliment  of^Sfchines.     I  have  alfo   treated 

\q{,\'i.     ^^cii*  fti^e  ^^^^  eloquence  in  the  famic  place  ;  and  as 

I  have  nothing  to  add  to  what  I  have  faid  in  refped:  to 

them,  I  fhall  content  myfelf  here  with  fetting  before 

the  reader  their  pidlures  as  drawn  by  QLiiniilian: 

3Lib.  10.         Seqtiittir  Qratonm  innns  'manus^  cum  decern  fimul 

^^  '•  Alhenis  cetas  mia  tulerit  \  quorum  longe  princcps  De- 

wojihenes^  ac  pene  lac  crandi  juit :    tanta  vis  in  eo^ 

tarn  denja  omnia ^  ita  quihufdam  nervis  'f  intenta  funt^ 

tarn  nihil  oticfum^  is  diccndi  mcdus^  ut  nee  quid  defit  in 

eo^  nee  quid  redundet^  invenias,    Plenicr  jH.fchines^  ^ 

*  'This  nvould  be  a  I'ery  fmall  re-vetiue  for  fuch  a  city  as  Athens^ 
and  the  a;<g?uenfntion  furprifi.-.gly  foijiderahh ;-  tishcrefore  I  do  not 
hnonxj  ^vheiker  i^ax.6a-i»i  lix  luu. tired,  ,j:ay  not  be  ready  i.-.f^ead  of 
HoxovTa,  lixty. 

f  The  vieio.phor  here  is  not  taken  from  the  nerves  of  the  body,  but 
the  f  rings  of  a  boiVy  ivhich  being  draivn  to  the  utmof,  difcharge  the 
^rrq-uos  -xuith  exiraordinary  fares  and  i?npcttccfity. 

magi 
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magis  fufusy  i£  grandiori  fimilis^  q^uo  minus  ft  riot  us  eft -^ 
carnis  t amen  plus  habet^  lacertorum  minus,  "  An  in- 
*'  finite  number  of  orators  follow,  for  Athens  had 
**  x.tn  at  one  and  the  fame  time  ;  ac  the  head  of 
*'  thefe  was  Demofthenes,  who  far  furpaffed  them 
*'  all,  and  who  deferves  to  be  confidered  almoft  as 
*'  the  rule  and  fcandard  of  eloquence.  His  Itile  is 
*'  fo  ftrong,  his  fenfs  fo  clofe  and  fo  home,  and 
*'  every  thing  fo  jull,  fo  proper  and  exact,  that  no- 
**  thing  can  be  added  or  retrenched  from  him.  ^f- 
**  chines  is  more  abundant  and  diffufe.  He  feems 
**  greater,  becaufe  more  loole,  and  lefs  collected 
*'  in  himfelf ;  he  has  however  only  mere  fleili  with 
**  Ids  nerves." 

H  Y  ?  E  R  I  D  E  S. 

Hyperides  had  been  at  fird  the  hearer  and  dif-  Pmt.  Jn 
ciple  of  Plaro.  He  afcerwards  applied  himfelf  to  ^^P'"* 
the  bar,  where  his  e-loqueiice  was  admired.  *  His 
ftiJe  had  abundance  of  fweernefs  and  delicacy,  but 
was  fti:  only  iox  fmali  caufes.  He  was  joined  with 
Lycurgus  in  theadminiltration  of  the  public  aifairs, 
when  Alexander  attacked  the  Greeks,  and  always 
declared  openly  againtl  that  prince.  After  the  lofs 
of  the  battle  oX  Cranon,  the  Athenians  being  upon 
the  point  of  delivering  him  up  to  Antipater,  he 
fled  to  iEgina,  and  from  thence  took  refuge  in  a 
temple  of  Neptune,  from  v/hence  he  was  taken  by 
force,  and  carried  to  Antipater  at  Corinth,  v/ho 
put  him  to  the  mod  cruel  tortures,  in  order  to 
draw  from  him  fome  fecrets  and  difcoveries  he 
wanted  to  kr.ow.  But,  leit  the  violence  of  the  pain 
fhould  force  himi  to  betray  his  friends  and  country, 
he  bit  off  his  tongue  with  his  teeth,  and  expired  in 
he  torments. 

*  Diilcis  imprimis  &  acutus  Hyperides  :  fed  rainoilbus  caufis,  ut 
aon  dixeiim  utilior,  niagis  par,     S^'iKtll.  1.  i.e.  i. 

K   4  D  It 
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D  I  N  A  R  C  H  U  S. 

Plut.  In  DiNARCHus,  Eccording  to  fome,  was  a  native  of 

pinar.  Corinth,  and  came  to  fettle  at  Athens  when  Alex- 
ander was  purfuing  his  conquefls  in  Afia.  He  was 
the  difciple  of  Theophraflus,  who  had  fucceeded 
Ariftotle  in  his  fchool,  and  rontraded  a  particular 
intimacy  with  Demetrius  Phalereus.  He  did  not 
plead  himfelf,  but  compofed  pleadings  for  thofe  who 
had  occafion  for  them.  He  made  Hyperides  his 
model,  or  rather,  according  to  others,  Demofthenes. 
whofe  animated  and  vehement  ilile  fuited  his  genius 
better. 

Change  of  eloquence  among  ft  the  Greeks, 

The  fpace  of  time  between  Pericles  and  Deme- 
trius Phalereus,  of  v/hom  we  are  going  to  fpeak, 
was  the  golden  age  of  eloquence  amongft  the  Greeks, 
and  included  about  an  hundred  and  thirty  years. 
Before  Pericles  Greece  had  produced  abundance  of 
great  men  for  government,  policy,  and  war ;  be- 
fides  numbers  of  excellent  philofophers  :  but  elo- 
quence was  very  little  known  there.  It  was  he,  as 
I  have  already  obferved,  who  firil  placed  it  in  ho- 
nour, who  demonfcrated  its  force  and  pov/er,  and 
introduced  the  tafce  for  it.  This  tafte  was  not  com- 
mon to  all  Greece.  Is  there  any  mention  in  thofe 
times  of  any  Argive,  Corinthian,  or  Theban  ora- 
tor ?  k  confined  itfelf  to  Athens,  that  in  the  inter- 
val of  which  I  am  fpeaking,  produced  the  great 
number  of  iruftrious  orators,  whofe  merit  has  done 
it  {q  much  honour,  and  has  rendered  its  reputation 
imm.ortal.  All  that  time  m.ay  be  called  the  reign 
offolidand  true  eloquence,  v/hich  neither  knows 
nor  admits  any  other  ornament,  but  natural  beauty 
Brut. n. 3.^.  without  paint.  H^c  ^tas  ejfudit  banc  copiam\  ^, 
ut-opino  mea  fert^  fuuu?  Hie  Q  fangtiis  incormptus  uf-  . 
que  ad  banc  ataiem  oralorum  fult^  in  auo  naturalis  in- 
ejfet  nonfiicatus  nitGr, 

As 
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As  long  as  Greece  propofed  to  herfelf  thefe  great 
orators  for  models,  and  imitated  them  with  fidelity, 
the  taite  of  found  eloquence,  that  is  the  manly  and 
the  folid,  fubfided  in  all  its  purity.  But,  after 
their  deaths,  when  (lie  began  infenfibly  to  lofe  fight 
of  them,  and  to  follow  diiferent  tracks,  an  eloquence 
of  a  new  kind,  more  fet  off  and  embeliilhed,  fuc- 
ceeeded  the  antient,  and  foon  made  it  difappear. 
Demetrius  Phalereus  occafioned  this  change  j  of 
whom  it  remains  for  me  to  fpeak. 

DEMETRIUS    PHALEREUS. 

Demetrius  was  furnamed  Phalereus  from  Pha- 
jera,  one  of  the  ports  of  Athens,  where  he  was 
born.  The  celebrated  Theophraflus  was  his  mafler. 

I  fliall  not  repeat  his  hiltory  in  this  place,  which  Art.  i. 
is  related  with  llifficient  extent  in  the  Vllth  volume.  ^'-S- 
iThe  reader  may  fee  there  that  Caffander,  having 
made  himfelf  mailer  of  Athens  fome  time  after  the 
death  of  Alexander  the  Great,  confided  the  govern- 
ment of  it  to  Demetrius,  who  retained  it  ten  years, 
and  a6led  with  fo  much  wifdom,  that  the  people 
erected  three  hundred  and  fixty  ilatues  in  honour  of  §.  7, 
hirn  :  in  what  manner  they  were  afterwards  thrown 
jdown,  and  himfelf  obliged  to   retire  into  Egypt, 
^vhere  Ptolomy  Soter  received  him  with  great  kind- 
nefs :  and,  laftly,  his  im.prifonment  in  the  reign  of 
Ptolomy  Philadelphus,  where  he  died  by  the  bite  of  Art.  n 
an  afp.  §•  3- 

I  confider  Demetrius  Phalereus  here  only  as  an 
icrator,  and  am  to  fhew  i'n  what  manner  he  con- 
tributed to  the  decline  and  deftru6lion  of  eloquence 
at  Athens. 

I  have  already  faid  that  he  had  been  the  difciple 
of  Theophraflus,  fo  called  from  his  excellent  and 
divine  manner  of  fpcaking.  He  had  acquired  under 
jhim  a  florid  and  elegant  flile,  abounding  with  orna- 
ments ;  and  had  exercifed  himfelf  in  that  kind  of 
eloquence,  which  is  called  the  temperate  or  mediate^ 

which 
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which  keeps  the  mean  between  the  fublime  and 
fimple  •,  admits  all  the  ornaments  of  arc ;  employs 
the  iliining  graces  of  elocution  and  the  glitter  of 
thoughts  •,  in  a  word,  whi^h  abounds  with  the  fweec 
and  agreeable,  but  is  void  of  force  and  energy,  and 
with  all  its  glow  and  embeliifnment  rifes  no  higher 
than  mediocrity.  Demetrius  excelled  in  this  man- 
ner of  vv^riting,  which  is  highly  capable  of  pleafinL 
and  exciting  admiration  of  itfelf,  if  not  compared 
with  the  fublime  kind,  the  folid  and  majeflic  beauty 
of  which  makes  the  faint  luftre  of  its  flight  and 
fuperficial  charms  appear  like  nothing.  *  It  was 
eafy  to  perceive  from  his  flowing,  fweet,  agreeable 
flile,  that  he  had  been  the  fcholar  of  Theophraftus. 
His  fliining  exprefllons  and  happy  metaphors, 
fays  Cicero,  were  a  kind  of  ftars,  that  glittered  in 
his  difcourfe,  and  made  it  luminous. 

The  mind  is  generally  apt  enough  to  be  dazzled 
by  this  kind  of  eloquence,  which  iiludes  the  judg- 
ment by  pleafing  the  imiagination.  And  this  hap- 
pened now  at  Athens,  where  -f  Demetrius  was  the 
firfl:  who  flruck  at  the  antient  folid  tafle,  and  began 
the  corruption  of  eloquence.  His  fole  view  in  fpeak- 
ing  to  the  people,  was  to  pleafe  them.  He  was 
for  fliewing  the  mildnefs  and  benevolence  of  his  dif- 
pofition,  v/hich  indeed  was  his  character :  but  die 
fmooth  terms  and  accent,  in  v/hich  he  conveyed  it, 
tickled  the  ears  of  his  auditors  v/ichouc  going  farrher, 
and  only  left  behind  it  a  pleafmg  remembrance  of 
a  fweet  and  harmonious  difpofition  of  fl:udied  words 
and  thoughts.     It  was  not  like  the  vidorious  elo- 

*  Orator  parum  vehement,  dulcis  tamen,  ut  Theophrafti  difci- 
pu1um  agnofceres.     O^c.  I.  i.  n.  3. 

Ciijus  oratio  cum  fedaie  placidcque  lonuitur,  turn  illuftrant  earn 
quafi  ftellae  quGedam  tralata  verba  atque  iiiiinutata.     Orat.  n.  92. 

f  Hie  primus  inflexit  orationcm,  Sc  tinn  moilem  tencramque  red- 
didit: &  fuavis,  iicnt  fiiit,  videri  maluit  quam  gravis:  fed  fiia- 
vitate  ea,  qua  perfundeiet  animos,  iion  qua  perlVingeret  5  &  tantum 
ut  memoriam  concinnitatis  l'u:«,  non  (<;uein:^dmodum  de  Pericle 
fcripfit  Eupolis)  cum  dekftatione  aculeos  etiam  relinqueret  in  ani- 
«iis  eorum,  a  quibus  elfet  auditus.     Brut,  ?;.  38. 

quence 
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luence  of  Pericles,  which  whilft  it  abounded  with 
[ha.ms,  was  armed  with  thunder  and  lightning, 
nd  lel't:  in  the  mind  of  the  hearer,  not  only  a  fenfe 
ft  pleallire  and  deiighr,  but  a  lively  impreflion,  a 
tind  or"  reiiltiels  impulfe,  that  reached  and  engrofled 

'  heart. 

i  his  Ihowy  eloquence  may  fometimes  be  appli- 

able  on  occafions  of  ponip  and  fpiendor,  in  which 

0  other  ends  are  propofed,  but  to  pleafe  the  audi- 

3rs,  and  to  dilplay  wit,  as  in  the  cafe  of  panegy- 

'  :cs,  provided  however  that  wife  reftrictions  be  ob- 

'  irved,  and  the  liberty  aiiowed  to  this  kind  of  dif- 

Durfc  be  kept  wichm  jufr  bounds.     Perhaps  alfo 

;is  fpecies  of  eloqut:;n^c  would  have  been  lefs  dan- 

croiiS,    if  it    had    been    confined   to   the   private 

1^  nibiies  of  the  rhittoricians  and  fophifls,  who  ad- 

Miitd  only  an   inconfiderabie   number  of  hearers. 

L.c  that  of  [jemeirius  had  a  far  more  ample  thea- 

e.     It  appeared  before  the  whole  people  •,  fo  that 

is  manner  of  fpeaking,  if  applauded,  as  it  always 

as,  became  the  rule  of  the  public  tafte.  No  other 

:nguage  was  heard  at  the  bar,    and  the  fchools  of 

letoric  were  obliged  to  conform  to  it.     All  decla- 

lations,  which  v/ere  their  principal   exercife,  and 

f  which  the  invention  is  afcribed  to  our  Demetrius, 

ere  formed  upon  the  fame  plan.  In  propofing  his 

ile  to  themfelves,  they  did   not  keep  within   the 

oiinds   he   had   obferved:  for  he  was  excellent  in 

arts,  and  merited  praife  in  many  things.     But  as 

)r  them,  elocution,  thoughts,  figures,  every  thing, 

i  is  ufual,  were  flrained  and  carried  to  excefs.  This 

;id  tafle  made  its  way  with  rapidity  into  the  pro- 

inces,  where  it  ftill  grew  nuich  more  corrupt.  As 

)0n  *  as  eloquence  had  quitted  the  Piraeus  in  this 

onJition,  and  difperfed  icfelf  into  the  iflands,  and 

'/er  Afia,  it  loft  diat  Attic  health  and   vigour  it 

*  Ut  femtl  e  Piraeeo  eloquentia  eve£ta  eft,  omnes  perr.gravit  in- 
jlas,  atquc  ita  peregrinata  tota  Afia  eft,  lit  fe  exteinis  oblinerct 
pribus,  omncmque  iilam  falubriratcm  Atticoe  di6lionis  quali  fani- 
)tem  jperderet,  ac  loqui  per.e  dedlll-^iet,    £?•«/,«,  51, 

I  bad 
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had  preferved  fo  long  at  home,  alTumed  the  man- 
ners of  ftrangers,  and  ahnofl  unlearned  to  fpeak  -, 
fo  great  and  precipitate  was  its  decline.  We  have 
this  defcription  of  ii  from  Cicero. 

The  ruin  of  liberty  at  Athens  partly  conduced  to 
haften  that  of  eloquence.  The  great  men,  v/ho  had 
done  it  fo  much  honour  by  the  talent  of  fpeaking, 
appeared  there  no  more.  Only  fome  rhetoricians 
and  ibphifts,  difperfed  in  the  feveral  parts  of  Greece 
and  Afia,  fupported  in  fome  fmall  degree  its  antient 
reputation.     1  have  fpoken  of  them  elfewhere. 

But  what  is  moil  furprifing,  fome  ages  after,  elo- 
quence refumed  new  force,  and  appeared  again  vv^ith 
almoft  as  much  fplendor  as  of  old  at  Athens.  It  is 
plain  that  I  mean  thofe  happy  times  in  which  the 
Greek  fathers  made  fo  laudable  and  holy  an  ufe  of 
this  talent.  For  I  am  not  afraid  to  compare  S; 
Bafil,  St.  Gregory  Nazianzen,  St.  Chryfollom,  an  J 
fome  others,  v/ith  the  moft  celebrated  orators  of 
Athens.  I  have  inferted  feveral  extracts  from  them 
in  the  fecond  volume  of  the  treatife  upon  ftudy, 
efpecialiy  from  St.  Chryfoflom,  which  in  my  opini- 
on are  not  inferior  to  the  oranons  of  Demofthenes, 
either  in  beauty  of  tlile,  folidity  of  argument,  great- 
nefs  of  matter,  or  force  and  vehemence  of  pa.Tions. 
The  reader  may  confult  thofe  pafTages,  which  dif- 
penfcs  with  my  giving  nev/  proofs  of  what  I  ad-* 
vance  here;  and  1  believe  he  will  agree  with  me,, 
that  there  is  nothing  finer  or  more  eloquent  to  be 
found  in  all  the  vyritings  of  antient  Gyqqcq. 

We  fnall  foon  fee  that  the  Latin  eloquence  has. 
not  the  fame  good  fortune.  As  foon  as  it  began  to 
decline,  after  having  fhone  out  with  extraordinary 
luflre  for  fome  years,  it  continually  languifiied,  and 
funk  by  degrees  fufticiently  rapid,  till  it  fell  at  laft 
into  a  flate  of  corruption,  from  which  it  has  never 
fince  raifed  itfelf.  And  this  is  what  I  am  to  fhev\c. 
in  the  follov/ing  article. 

A  R  T  I- 
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ARTICLE    II. 
OF    THE   LATIN   ORATORS. 

HT)  O  M  E,  intent  at  firit  upon  ftrengthening  her- 
J^  felf  in  her  new  eftablifhment,  then  upon  ex- 
cending  her  dominions  continually  around  her,  and 
afterwards  on  puihing  her  conquefts  into  remote  re- 
gions^ devoted  her  whole  care  and  application  for 
many  ages  to  military  exercifes,  and  continued 
during  all  that  time  without  tafte  for  the  arts  and 
fciences  in  general,  and  in  particular  for  eloquence, 
of  which  fhe  had  hitherto  fcarce  any  idea.  *  It  v/as 
not  till  after  fhe  had  fubjeded  the  moit  powerful 
nations,  and  eflablifhed  herfelf  in  peace  and  tran- 
quillity, that  her  commerce  with  the  Greeks  began 
to  reform  her  groflhefs  and  kind  of  barbarity  in  re- 
fpecl  to  the  exercifes  of  the  mind.  The  Roman 
youth,  who  feemed  then  to  awake  out  of  a  profound 
deep,  became  fenfible  to  a  new  fpecies  of  glory  un- 
kiiown  to  their  anceflors,  and  began  to  open  their 

s,  and  conceive  a  tafie  for  eloquence. 

In  order  to  give  fome  idea  of  the  beginning,  pro- 
grefs,  perfection,  and  decline  of  eloquence,  I  fhall 
Givide  the  Roman  orators  into  four  ag-es,  but  (hall 
expatiate  only  upon  fuch  of  them  as  are  moil 
known  either  by  their  works  or  reputation. 

SECT.     I. 

Firjl  c.ge  of  the  Roman  Orators, 

TH  E   Romans,   in   the    arms  of  peace,    the 
friend  of  fcience,  and  mother  of  leifure,  made 
at  iirll  fome  efforts  for  the  attainment  of  eloquence. 

*  Poftea  qiuim  Imperio  omnium  gentium  conniiulo,  diuturnitas 
jTicls  otium  confirmavit,  nemo  fere  hudis  cupidus  adolelcens  non 
lio:  ad  dicenduiG  lludio  omni  enitendujn  putavit.  LOj.  i.  de  Orat, 
n.  14,. 

*^  But 
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*But,  as  they  were  entirely  ignorant  of  the  mean 

it  was  neceiTary  to  ufe  tor  acquiring  it,  and  had  n( 

other  guide  but   their   own   realbn  and  refieiStions 

they  made  but  Jittle  progrefs.     It  was  neceffary  tt 

call  in  conquered  Greece  to  the  aid  of  her  vidors 

As  foon  as  the  Grecian  rhetoricians  had  been  hean 

at  Rome,  had  taught  there,  and  their  books  begai 

to  be  read,  the  Roman  youth  conceived   an  incre 

Antient      dible  ardour  for  eloquence.     We  have  {t^n  elfe 

Hiftory,      where  what  difficulties   it  met  with  on   its  firfi:  en 

Part  2*.      trance  into  Rome,  and  what  obflacles  it  had  to  fur 

"  mount  for  eftablilhing  idslf  there.    Bat  it  is  of  th 

nature  of  eloquence  to  conquer  oppofition,  and  t] 

force  the  barriers  laid  in  its  way.     It  got  the  bette 

at  Rome,  notwithftanding  the  endeavours  of  Gate 

who,  though  a  great  orator  himfelf,  was   againl 

the  people's  devoting  themfelves  too  much  to  th 

arts  of  Greece;  and  in  a  fliort  time  became  th 

reigning  ftudy  there.     The  greateft  men  afterwards 

j^^  2  jjg  as  Scipio  and  Lselius,  had   always  learned   Greek 

Orat.        about  them,  from  whom  they  made  it  their  glor 

»•  »5S»      to  receive  leffons. 

To  proceed  to  the  orators  of  the  firfl;  age,  th 
mod  known  are  Cato  the  Cenfor,  the  Gracchi 
Scipio  iEmilianus,  and  L^elius.  They  had  excel 
lent  natural  parts,  a  wonderful  fund  of  wit,  grea 
order  in  their  difcourfe,  force  in  their  proofs,  folidit; 
in  their  thoughts,  and  energy  :  but  neither  art,  de:^ 
licacy,  grace,  care  in  the  arrangement  of  words,  noi 
knowledge  of  the  numbers  and  harmony  of  fpeech* 
Q\c.  In  Cato  had  compofed  an  infinite  number  of  ora 

Brut.n.65.  tions.     More  than  an  hundred  and  fifty  of  then 
were  extant  in  Cicero's  time :  but  they  were  no 

•  Ac  primo  quidem  totius  ratlonis  ignari,  qui  ncque  exercita- 
tlonis  uUam  vlam,  neque  aliquod  prseceptum  artis  t^Q  arbitraien 
tur,  tantum,  quantum  ingenio  &  cjgitatione  poterant,  confequc 
bantur.  Poft  autem,  auditis  oratoribus  Graecis,  cognitifque  eorun 
Uteris,  adhibitifque  do6loribus,  incredibili  quodam  noftri  homines 
dicendi  iiudio  flagraverunt.     Lib,  1.  de  Orat,  n.  14. 

read 
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read.  *  He  affirms  however  that  his  eloquence 
wants  only  thofe  lively  figures,  and  glowing  colours, 
which  were  not  knowii  in  his  time. 

The  Gracchi  diflinguifhed  themfelves  alfo  by 
an  eloquence  manly  and  vigorous,  but  void  of  or- 
naments.    Cicero  has  preferved  fome  lines  of  a  dif-  Lib.  3.  d% 


Orat. 


courfe  fpoken  by  young  Gracchus  after  his  brother's  ^^'^^^ 
death,  which  are  very  lively  and  pathetic,  and  which 
he  has  imitated  himfelf  in  the  peroration  of  his  de- 
fence of  Murena  :  ^lo  me  mifer  confer  am  ?  quo  vcr- 
tam  ?  In  capitcliumne  s'  at  fratris  f anguine  redundat. 
An  domum  F  matremne  ut  miferayn  lament  ant  emque  zide- 
am,  &  ahje^am?  "  Where  ihali  I  go,  whither  fliall 
*'  I  turn  myfelf,  miferable  as  I  am  ?  Shall  it  be  to 
'"  the  capitol  ?  but  that  ilill  reeks  with  my  brother's 
"  blood.  Shall  I  go  home  ^  what,  to  behold  my 
"  mother's  forrovv',  to  hear  her  mourn,  and  fee  her 
"  Ivino;  inconfolable^on  the  ground  ?"  If  the  reil  of 
h.is  dilcourfe  refembled  thefe  few  lines,  it  did  not 
jgive  place  in  any  thing  to  thofe  of  Cicero,  -f  In 
i  pronouncing  them,  every  thing  fpoke  in  him,  his 
eyes,  voice,  gefture  •,  fo  that  his  enemies  them- 
felves could  not  refrain  from  tears.  Aulus  Gellius  Lib.  10. 
has  preferved  two  fragments  of  the  difcourfe  of  ^*  3- 
C.  Gracchus,  which  are  not  of  the  fame  taile  wich 
that  cited  by  Cicero.  They  are  elegant,  but  cold, 
though  the  fubjecl  is  v/eighty  and  afieding.  It  was 
the  fame  Gracchus  who  had  always  a  Have  behind 
him  with  a  fiute,  to  give  him  notice  when  to  raife 
or  lower  his  voice. 

Quintilian  frequently oppofes  the  ftileof  theage  wq 
fpeak  of  to  that  of  his  ov/n  times,  and  gives  an  ex- 
cellent precept  on  that  head.     "    Youth  J,  fays  he, 

"  have 

•  Intelliges  nihil  illiiis  lineamentis  nifi  eorum  pigmentorum,  quse 
Inventa  nondum  eiant,  florem  &  coloreiii  defiiide.     Brut.  n.  298. 

■f-  Quae  fic  ah  illo  afta  eiTe  conftai»at,  oculis,  voce,  gefla,  iuiniici 
ut  lacrymas  teneie  non  poiient.     Brut.  ;/.  298, 

X  Duo  genera  inaxime  cavenda  pueris  puto.  Unnm,  ne  ouis  eos 
antiquit.;tis  nimius  admlrator  in  Gracchoium  CatoniH^ue,  &;a]ion.un 

I'm. ilium  ledione  durefcere  velit :  ficnt  er.irn  honidi  &  je/jni. 

AUerum 
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*'  have  two  great  faults  to  fhun.  The  hrfl  would 
*^  be,  if,  upon  the  recommendation  of  any  exceffivd 
"  admirer  of  the  antients,  they  fhould  ftudy  and 
*'  imitice  the  orations  of  Cato,  the  Gracchi,  and 
"  the  like  authors  ^  for  that  would  render  their  ftil^ 
*'  fliff,  dry,  and  rugged.  The  oppofire  fault  is 
*'  their  being  charmed  with  the  glittering  pretti- 
*'  nefs,  the  finery  of  the  foft  effeminate  fl-ile  now  in 
**  fafhion,  and  fpoiling  their  tafte  by  a  fondnefs  for 
*'  a  gaudy  lufcious  kind  of  eloquence,  the  more 
*'  dangerous  for  them,  as  the  more  grateful  to  their 
*'  age  and  charadef.  But,  when  their  judgment  is 
*'  formed,  and  they  are  fafe  on  that  fide,  I  would 
*'  advife  them,  continues  he,  to  read  the  antients^ 
*'  whofe  ftrong  and  manly  eloquence,  when  fepa- 
"  rated  from  the  rudenefs  and  inelegance  of  the 
**  grofs  age  in  which  they  lived,  will  fuftain,  and 
*'  even  exalt,  the  beauties  and  ornaments  of  ours. 
*'  I  would  alfo  exhort  them  to  ftudy  the  moderns 
*'  attentively,  who  are  excellent  in  parts,  and  may 
*'  be  of  great  ufe  to  them." 

I  thought  this  pafTage  of  Qulntilian  proper   in 
this  place  for  explaining  the  ftile  of  the  times  i 
queftion :  befides  which  it  includes  very  judicious 
advice,  that  the  youth  of  the  preferlt  age  may  alfo 
apply  to  their  advantage. 

I  fhall  not  enter  into  the  charadler  of  the  elo- 
quence of  Scipio  and  Lrelius,  and  aifure  myfelf, 
that,  though  it  favoured  of  the  age  they  lived  in, 
it  was  far  from  the  roughnefs  of  Cato's  and  the 
Gracchi.  I  fhall  only  relate  here  a  fa6l  highly  for 
the  honour  of  Lselius,  and  v/hich  fhews  hov/  far  he 
Bfut.n.ss.  carried  his  candour  and  integrity.  He  had  taken 
'^^^'        upon  him  the  care  of  a  very  im.portant  caufe,  and 

Alterum  quod  hulc  diverfum  eft,  ne  recentis  hujus  lafcivlae  flofculi^ 
capti,  voluptate  quadam  prava  deliniantur  ut  prasdulce  illud  oenus> 
&  puerillbus  ingeniis  hoc  gratius,  quo  propius  eft,  adament.  Firmis 
autem  judiciis,  jamque  extra  peiiculum  poiitis,  fuaferim  &  antiques 
legere,  ex  quibus  ft  afliimatur  iblida  ac  virilis  ingenii  vis,  deterfa 
rudis  feculi  Iqualore,  turn  rjofter  hic  cultus  clarius  enitefcet  j  &  no- 
vos,  quibus  &  ipfts  ruulta  virtus  adeft,     S^HtntU.  I.  z.  c.  6. 

pleaded 
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pleaded  it  with  abundance  of  eloquence.  The  judges 
however  did  not  think  his  arguments  fufficient  to 
determine  their  fentence,  and  referred  it  to  another 
hearing.  L^lius  laboured  it  anew,  and  pleaded  it 
a  fecond  time,  but  with  the  fame  fuccefs  as  before. 
Upon  which,  without  farther  delay,  he  obliged  his 
clients  to  put  their  caufe  into  the  hands  of  Galba, 
a  famous  orator  of  thofe  times,  who  was  more  vehe- 
ment and  pathetic  than  him.  It  was  not  without 
great  difficulty,  that  he  was  prevailed  upon  to  un- 
dertake it;  however  he  carried  it  unanimoudy  by 
his  firft  pleading.  "  It  was  then,  as  in  all  other 
"  things,  the  better  and  rRore  humane  cuftom,  lays 
*'  Cicero,  to  be  eafy  in  doing  juilice  to  the  merit  of 
*'  others,  though  at  one's  own  expence :"  Erra 
ciiinino  turn  mos^  ut  in  reliquis  rebus  melior^  fic  in  hoc  ipfo 
"  manior :  ut  faciles  ejfent  in  fuum  cuiqiie  tribuendo, 

SECT.     II. 

Second  age  of  the  Roman  orators. 

Shall  place  four  orators  in  this  fecond  age :  An- 
tony and  CralTus,  more  advanced  in  years  ;  and 
Cottaand  Sulpitius,  younger  men.  They  are  hardly 
knov/n  by  any  thing  but  what  Cicero  tells  us  of  them 
in  his  books  of  rhetoric.  He  *  obferves  it  was  un- 
der the  two  firft  that  the  Roman  eloquence,  having 
attained  a  kind  of  maturity,  began  to  be  capable  of 
entering  the  Hfls  with  that  of  the  Gi-eeks. 

Antony,  in  his  voyage  to  Cilicia,  whither  heL'ib.  t.de 
went  proconful,  (topped  for  fome  time  at  Athens  f Ji;^',"^^^' 
and  in  the  ifland  of  Rhodes  upon  different  pretexts,  Cit.  n.  3,, 
but  in  reality  for  the   opportunity  of  converfing 
v\^ith  the  moft  able  rhetoricians,  and  in  order  to  im- 
prove himfelf  in  eloquence   by  their  initruulions. 

He  however  always  affected  from  thenceforth  ro  ap-  ibiK  n- 

153* 

*  Qviod  idcirco  pofui,  ut  dicendi  Latine  prima  iTiatuvitas  in  qua 
jetite  extiiifTet,  poflet. animadvert!.     Cic.  in  Brut.  n.  i6i. 

Ego  fic  exillimo — in  iiis  piiiTAV.-n  cusn  Giaecorum  gloria  Latine 
dicendi  co]>iam  sequat.iin,     /^.  n.  i^S- 

VoL.  III.  L  pear 
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pear  of,  ignorant  of  what  the  Greeks  taught  In  re- 
fped  to  the  art  of  fpeaking,  with  the  view  of  ren- 
dering his  eloquence  thereby  the  lefs  fufpedled. 
And  *  he  accordingly  was  generally  fuppofed  by 
his  hearers  to  come  to  the  bar,  and  to  plead  his 
caufes,  almoft  without  preparation.  But,  in  re- 
ality, he  was  fo  well  prepared,  that  the  judges 
were  often  not  enough  fo  in  their  diftrufl  of  him. 
Nothing  for  the  fuccefs  of  his  caufe  efcaped  him. 
He  knew  how  to  difpofe  every  proof  in  the  place 
where  it  made  moil  imprefifion.  He  was  lefs  atten- 
tive to  the  delicacy  and  elegance  of  his  terms,  than 
to  their  force  and  energy.  He  feemed  to  regard 
only  things  in  themfelves  and  right  reafon :  in  a 
word,  he  had  all  the  great  qualities  of  an  orator, 
and  fupported  them  wonderfully  by  the  force  and 
dignity  of  his  utterance. 

L'lh.  2.  de-      In  the  fecond  book  of  the  Orator  he  traces  the 
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^"^  plan  himfelf  of  an  oration  which  he  pronounced  in 
'  defence  of  Norbanus,  who  was  juflly  profecuted  as 
the  author  of  a  fedition :  a  caufe,  as  it  is  eafy  to 
conceive,  of  a  very  tender  and  difficult  nature.  He 
treated  it  with  fuch  art,  force,  and  eloquence,  as 
wrefted  the  criminal  from  the  feverity  of  the  judges : 
and  he  confefTes  himfelf,  that  he  carried  his  caufe 
lefs  by  the  flrength  of  reafon,  than  the  vehemence 
of  the  pafiions  he  knev/  how  to  introduce  with 
judgment.  Ila  magis  affe5fis  anhnis  Judictim^  quam 
doEiis^  tua^  Sulfiti^  eft  a  nobis  turn  accufciiio  vi^a. 
Sulpitius,  the  advocate  on  the  other  fide,  had  not- 
withftanding  left  the  judges  perfedliy  convinced  of 
the  juftice  of  his  caufe,  and  highly  incenfed  againfc 
Norbanus  :  Cum  tibi  ego^  non  judicium^  fed  incendium 
tradidijjcm.  Nothing  is  more  capable  of  forming 
young  pleaders  than  the  plan  of  this  harangue :  but 

*  Erat  memoria  fumma,  nulla  medltaticnls  fufpicio.  Imparatus 
femper  aggrcdi  aJ  dicendum  videbatur  :  fed  ita  erat  paratus,  ut  Ju-' 
dices,  illo  dicento,  nonnunquam  viderentur  non  fatig  parati  ad  ca- 
vendum  fuuTe.     Brut.  n.  139. 

they 
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they  ought  not  to  imitate  the  ufe  Antony  made  at 
that  time  of  his  talents  for  faving  a  criminal  from 
the  punilliment  he  deferved. 

Crassus  was  the  only  orator  that  could  be  rank-  Fi-ut.  n. 
ed  with  Antony,  and  feme  give  him  the  preference  ^■^^* 
to  the  other.  He  was  but  three  years  younger  than 
him.  His  peculiar  charader  was  *  an  air  of  gravity 
and  dignity,  which  he  knew  how  to  temper  with 
an  infmuating  politenefs,  and  even  refined  pleafantry 
and  raillery,  that  never  forgot  the  decency  of  the 
orator.  His  language  was  pure  and  correal  with 
elegance,  but  eafy  and  void  of  affedlation.  He  ex- 
plained himlelf  with  wonderful  clearnefs,  and  exalted 
the  beauty  of  his  difcourfe  by  the  ftrength  of  his 
proofs,  and  agreeable  allufions  and  fimilitudes. 

When  Craflus  had  to  do  with  perfons  of  m.eric 
and  reputation,  he  took  care  to  proceed  Vv^ith  ten- 
dernefs  and  referve,  and  employed  no  raillery  in  re- 
fped  to  them  that  could  fhock  or  offend  :  in  quo 
genere  nulli  aculei  contumeliarum  inerant,  -f-  A  mo- 
deration very  extraordinary  in  thofe  who  value  them- 
felves  upon  pleafantry,  and  who  find  it  very  hard 
to  keep  in  a  fmart  faying  when  it  comes  uppermofl, 
and  which  they  think  it  for  their  honour  to  vent. 
But  he  behaved  differently  in  refped  to  fuch  as  gave 
room  for  it  by  their  bad  conduct.  One  Brutus,  of 
whom  I  am  going  to  fpeak,  was  of  this  number. 
He  had  taken  up  the  bufinefs  of  an  accufer  for  the 
fake  of  the  rewards  granted  by  the  laws  to  fuch  as 
convicted  criminals :  a  calling  which  was  looked 
upon  at  Rome  as  highly  unworthy  of  a  man  of 
condition  and  probity,  though  a  young  man  was  ap- 
proved there  for  making  himlelf  known  by  accufing 

*  Erat  fumnia  gravltas  :  erat  cum  gravitate  jun6lus  facetiarum  & 
tirbanitatis  oratorius  non  fcurrilis  lepos.  Latine  loquendi  accurata 
&  fine  moleilia  diligens  elcgarstia,  &c. 

f  Quod  eft  hoiTiinibiis  Vacetis  cc  dicaclbus  dlfficillimum,  habere 
hominum  ratlonem  &  teniporum,  &  ea,  qiias  occurrant,  cv.m  fal- 
fi/Time  dici  poflunt,  tenerc.     2.  de  Orat.  n.  221. 

L  1  forae 
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fome  perfon  of  importance.  This  Brutus  v/as  uni- 
verfally  fcandalous  as  a  prodigal  who  had  Iquander- 
ed  his  eftate  in  excefles  and  debauchery.  Pleading 
one  day  againfr  CrafiliS,  he  caufed  two  fpeeches  of 
that  orator  to  be  read,  in  which  he  had  manifcilly 
contradided  himfelf.  CrafTus  was  highly  nettled, 
and  knew  well  how  to  be  even  with  hini.  For  that 
purpofe  he  caufed  three  dialogues  ofBrutus's  father 
to  be  read  alfo,  in  each  of  which,  according  to  a 
cuilom  common  enough,  mention  was  made  in  the 
beginning  of  the  country-houfe  where  the  converfa- 
tion  was  fuppofed  to  be  held.  After  having  by  this 
method  introduced  the  names  and  reality  of  thrf/> 
eftates  which  his  father  had  left  him,  he  affced  hi;  . 
with  bitter  reproaches  what  was  become  of  them  ? 

An  *  accidental  circum Trance  gave  Crafflis  occa- 
fion  to  treat  him  in  the  fame  caufe  with  a  quite 
different  force  and  vivacity,  and  to  unite  the  moil 
fevere  invectives  with  raillery.  Whilft  they  were 
pleading  in  the  forum,  where  every  body  knows  alt 
great  caufts  v/ere  tried,  the  funeral  procefTion  of 
a  Roman  lady  pafied  by,  at  the  head  of  v/hich,  ac- 
cording to  the  ceremonies  pra6lifed  on  iiich  occa- 
fions  at  Ronie,  the  ima.a;es  of  her  anceliors  were 
carried  :    fhe  was  of  the  family  of  the  Jimii^  of 

*  Quis  eft  qui  non  fsf-eatur,  hoc  Icpore  atq^iie  lis  facetiis  non  mi- 
nus refutatum  tlTe  Brutum,  qu^im  iliis  tragoetliis,  quas  egit  idcm^ 
cum  cafu  in  eadcm  cauia  cum  funere  efferretur  anus  Junia  ?  Pioh 
dii  immortalesl  Qu:e  fiut  iJla,  quanta  vis,  quam  inexpedata,  quam 
repentina!  cum.  conjeftis  oculis,  geftu  omni  imminente,  fmnma  gra- 
vitate &  celeri  tats  verborum  :  Brute y  quid  fedes?  ^<id  il!a?n  anum 
patri  mmciare  'vis  trie  P  S^^id  illis  oinnlbus^  quorum,  imagines  duct 
^ides  ?  ^id  Liicio  Brulo^  qui  hitnc  pcfuhim  domincJu  regis  liber a^oit  ? 
iiluid  ie  facere  ?  Cid  reiy  cui  gloricey  cut  'virtuti  Jludere  ?  Fatrvmo- 
mono  augendo?  At  id  nan  rji  nobiliUitis.  Sedfac  ejfe.  Nihil  fuperejft 
ilbidincs  totuvi  d[[fif<a'verd}it.     An  juri  d-vili  P  Eft  patermim.     Scd 

fefc 'A.n  rei  ?nilitari,  qui  niinquam  cajlra  'videris  P  An  eloque?2ti<iFf„ 

qua  nulla  ejl  in  tCy  £f  qtucquid  eji  n.>ods  ac  lif/gua,  omne  in  ifxurn  tiu'4 
p'ljfvmum  calumnia  quctfum  conudijii P  Tii  lueent  afpicere  audes  P  TV^;- 
hos  intueri  P  T«  iti  forOy  tu  in  urbe^  tu  in  eluvium  ejfe  confpcdu  P  7/^> 
illam  mortuani,  tu  imagines  ipfas  non  peibcrrefcis :  quibus  non  fnodk^i 
imitandis,  fed  ns  coUocandis  quidem  tibi  nudu7/i  hcum  reliquiJiiP  Libi^i  • 
z.  dc  Orac.  n,  123 — >i6.  '^ 

which:' I 
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which  that  of  Brutus  was  a  branch.  Upon  this 
unexpeded  fight,  Craniis,  as  if  tranfported  with  a 
fudden  enchudafrn,  fixing  his  eyes  on  Brutus,  with 
the  moft  animated  voice  and  gefture  :  ''  Why  do 
"  you  fit,  Brutus?  faid  he,  V/hat  nev/s  v/ould  you 
*'  have  this  good  old  lady  carry  to  your  father, 
**  and  to  thole  great  men,  whofs  images  you  fee 
*'  borne  before  her  ?  What  fliall  flic  {ay  of  you  to 
*'  your  anceftors,  and  particuiaily  to  Lucius  Brutus, 
*'  who  dehvcred  this  people  from  the  tyranny  of 
*'  kings?  What  fha!l  Ihe'teli  them  you  do?  What 
*'  bufinefs,  what  glory,  what  virtue  fnall  flie  fay  you 
*'  fciidy  ?  Is  it  to  increafe  your  patrimony  ?  That 
*'  would  not  fuit  your  birth  ;  befides  your  debauches 
*'  have  entirely  eaten  up  that.  Is  it  the  civil  law? 
"  Your  flither's  example  might  induce  you  to  it ; 
*'  but  of  that  you  don't  fo  much  as  know  the  molt 
**  common  principles.  Is  war  your  fludy  ?  No, 
you  never  faw  a  camp.  Or  eloquence  ?  Of  that 
too  you  know  nothing :  and  as  tor  the  volubility 
of  your  tongue  and  the  flrength  of  your  lungs, 
you  devote  them  wholly  in  this  place  to  the  vile 
and  execrable  traffic  of  gain  by  calum.nies.  And 
do  you  dare  to  fee  the  fun  ?  To  look  the  judges 
*'  in  the  face,  to  appear  at  the  bar,  in  the  forum, 
*V  the  city,  and  in  the  fight  of  the  people?  Are 
*'  you  not  firuck  with  fhame  and  horror  at  this  pro- 
♦*  cefTion,  that  dcceafed  lady  and  thofe  venerable 
"  images,  v/hofe  glory  you  difiionour  fo  much  by 
**  your  infamous  practices  :"  A  paiTage  like  this 
(uffices'  to  fnew  us  what  we  are  to  judge  of  the  cha- 
rader  and  merit  of  CraiTus's  eloquence. 

To  this  rare  talent  he  added  great  knowledge  of 
the  civil  law  ;  in  which  however  Scc^vola  far  ex- 
ceeded him.  He  was  the  moft  learned  civilian,  and 
one  of  the  mod:  celebrated  orators  of  his  time; 
They  *  Were  both  almod  of  the  fame  age,  had  palled 

through 

*  Illud  gaudeo,  quod  &;  asqualitas  veftra,  &:  pares  honorum  gia- 
dus,  &  artium  ItudiOiumque  auali  finitima  vicmitas,  tantum  al)ell 
/     i.  3  ab 
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through  the  fame  dignities,  and  apphed  themfelves 
to  the  fame  fundions  and  ftudies.  This  refem- 
blance,  and  kind  of  equality,  far  from  excidng  the 
leall:  thought  of  jealoufy,  as  it  often  happens,  and 
from  making  the  lead  change  whatfocver  in  their 
fiiendfhip,  only  ferved  to  improve  and  augment  it. 

I  ihall  fay  only  a  few  words  of  the  two  young 
orators,  Cotta  and  Sulpitius,  who  at  this  time  made 
a  fhiiiing  figure  at  the  bar.  The  character  of  their 
eloquence  was  quite  different, 

Cotta's  *  invention  was  penetrating  and  acute: 
his  elocution  pure  and  flowing.  As  the  \veakners 
of  his  lungs  obliged  him  to  avoid  all  violent  exer- 
tions of  voice,  he  took  care  to  adapt  his  flile  and 
manner  of  compofing  to  the  infirmity  of  his  organs. 
Every  thing  m  it  was  juft,  neat,  and  ftrong.  But, 
what  was  moil  admirable  in  him,  as  he  could  make 
no  very  great  ufe  of  the  vehem.ent  and  impetuous 
flile,  and  confequendy  could  not  influence  the 
judges  by  the  vigour  of  his  difcourfe  •,  he  had  how- 
ever the  addrefs,  in  treating  his  matter,  to  produce 
the  fameeffed  upon  them  by  his  calm  and  compcfed 
manner,  as  Sulpidus  by  his  ardent  and  animated 
eloquence. 

The  fl:ile  of  Sulpitius,  on  the  contrary,  was  f 
lofty,  vehement,  and,  to  ufe  the  exprelTicn,  tragical. 

Hib' 

ab  obtreflatione  invidias,  qiije  folet  lacerare  plerofque,  uti  ea  non 
rnodo  non  exulcerare  vellram  gratiam,  fed  edam  conciliare  videatur. 
Brnt.  n.  156. 

*  Inveniebat  igitur  acute  Cotta,  dicebat  pure  ac  folute:  &  ut  ad 
infirmitatem  laterum  perfcienter  contentlonem  omnem  remiferat,  he 
ad  virium  iiribeciilitatem  dicendi  acconiniodabat  genus.  Nihil  eiat 
m  ejus  oratione  niii  fmcerum,  nihil  nill  ficcuni,  atque  fanum  :  illutl- 
que  maximum,  quod,  cum  contcntione  orationis  fleftere  animos 
Jud:cum  vix  poflet,  nee  oninino  eo  genere  diceret,  traclando  tamcii 
impellebat,  ut  idem  faccrent  a  fe  conimoti,  quod  a  Sulpitio  conci- 
tati.     Brut.  n.  202. 

■\-  Fuit  enlm  Sulpitius  vel  maxime  omnium,  quos  quideni  fgo 
pudivcrim,  grandis,  c\;,  ut  ita  dicam,  tragicus  ci-atcr.  Vox  cum 
magna,  turn  luavis  &  iplendida:  gelius  Sc  motus  corporis  ita  ve- 
rnitus,  ur  tamen  ad  forum  non  ad  fcenam  inliitutufi  videretur.  In- 
citata  Si  volubilis,  ncc  ea  redundans  tamen,  nee  ciicumfiuens  ohj- 
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His  voice  was  ftrong,  fvvcel:,  and  clear ;  the  gefture 
and  motion  of  his  body  extremely  graceful  and 
agreeable;  but  that  grace  of  adion  fuited  the  bar, 
not  the  ftage.  His  difcourle  was  rapid  and  abun- 
dant, but  without  any  vicious  redundance  or  fuper- 
fluity.  Sulpitius  made  Crafllis  his  model  ^  Cotta 
was  better  pleafed  with  Antony.  But  the  latter  had 
neither  Antony's  force,  nor  the  former  Craffus's 
pleafantry. 

There  was  a  remarkable  difference  between  Cotta 
and  Sulpitius.  The  latter  was  cut  off  in  his  youth, 
v;hereas  Cotta  lived  to  an  advanced  age,  was  con- 
ful,  and  pleaded  v/ith  Hortenfius,  who  was  however 
much  younger  than  him. 

The  example  of  Cotta  and  Sulpitius  fhews,  that 
two  orators  may  both  be  excellent  without  refem- 
bling  each  other-,  and  that  the  important  point  is  to 
difcern  aright,  to  what  nature  or  genius  inclines  us, 
and  to  take  her  for  our  guide.  Thefe  had  the  good 
fortune  to  find  two  great  mailers  and  mofl  friendly 
guides  in  Antony  and  Craffus,  who  fpared  no  pains, 
and  m.ade  it  their  pleafure,  to  form  them  for  elo- 
quence. 

SECT.     III. 

nird  age  cf  the  Roman  orators, 

TH  I  S  is  the  golden  age  of  the  Roman  elo- 
quence, which  was  of  fliort  duration,  but 
fhone  out  with  great  luftre,  and  almofl  equalled 
Rome  with  Athens.  It  produced  a  great  number  of 
excellent  orators,  Hortenfius,  Caeiar,  who  would 
have  been  an  orator  cf  the  firll  clafs,  if  he  had  kept 
to  the  bar;  Brutus,  Meffala,  and  many  others,  who 
all  acquired  great  reputation  amongft  the  Romans, 
though  their  orations  are  not  com.e  down  to  us. 
But  Cicero  obfcures  the  glory  of  all   the  red,  and 

tio.  Craffum  hie  volebat  imitarl,  Cotta  malebat  Antoniuni,  Sed 
ab  hoc  vis  aberat  Antonii,  Crafli  ab  ilio  iepos.     IbU.  n.  205. 

L  4  may 
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may  be  confidered  as  the  mofl  |->erfed:  model  of  the 
Roman  eloquence  that  ever  appeared  in  the  world. 
I  muil  defire  the  reader's  permiiTion   for  referring 

Vol.  II.  him  to  the  treatife  upon  (ludy,  where  I  have  expa- 
tiated largely  upon  Cicero,  and  the  chara6ler  of  hi*; 
eloquence,  of  which,  for  that  reafon,  there  remains 
liitie  for  me  to  fay. 

Lib.  2.  de       He  was  indebted  to  nature  for  an  happy  genius, 

Qrat.  n.  2.  ^,|^j^|-^  j^jg  father  took  care  to  cultivate  in  a  parti- 
cular  manner,  under  the  direction  of  Crafius,  who 
laid  down  the  plan  of  his  ftudies.  He  had  the  mofr 
able  mailers  of  thofe  times  at  Rome,  and  v/ent  af- 
terwards into  Greece  and  Afia  minor,  to  learn  the 
precepts  of  Oracoi-y  at  their  fource. 

His  brother  ^- Quintus  believed,  that  nature  alone, 
with  the  aid  of  frequent  exercife,  fufHced  to  form 
the  orator.  Cicero  v/as  of  a  very  different  opinioii, 
and  was  convinced,  that  the  talent  of  fpeaking could 
only  be  acquired  by  a  vaft  extent  of  erudition,  Ac- 
cordingly, perfuaded  that,  without  the  moft  tena- 
cious application,  and  an  ardor  that  rofe  almoft  to 
paffion,  nothing  great  could  be  attained,  he  devoted 
h i mi felf  wholly  to  laborious  ftudy.  The  fruits  of  it 
foon  appeared,  and,  from  his  firfl  fhewing  himJelf  at 
the  bar,  he  was  diftinguiihed  by  univerfal  applaufe. 

He  had  a  fertile,  warm,  and  fhining  wit;  a  rich 
and  lively  imagination;  a  polifhed,  florid,  abundant, 
and  luxuriant  ilile;  which  lall  quality  is  no  fault  in 
s  young  orator.  Every  body  knows,  that  Cicero, 
when  mailer  of  the  art,  in  laying  down  rules,  is  for 
having  youth  difplay  fertility  and  abundance  in  their 

Lib.  3.  de  compofitions :  VoIg  fe  efferai  in  adolcfcente  foccimditas. 
Orat.  n,  Qiiintiilan J'  often  and  itrongly  recommendsjto  m>af- 
^^'  "  '  ters, 

*  Soles  nonnvnquam  hac  '\q  re  a  me  in  di/putationibus  noftris  ^ 
fer.lire,    quod   ego  eruditKTimorum    hominum   srtibus  eloqueni; 
contineri  (latnam  ;  \x\  autem  ilip.m  ab  elegantia  do6t:rinae   fegre-j, 
dam  putes,  h  in  quodam  ingcnii  ar.que  evercinitionis  genere  ponci.- 
dam.     Lib.  j.  de  Orat,  n.  5. 

t  In  putrh  cratio  pcifefta  nee  exigi  nee  fperari  poteft  :  mcjior 
autem  elt  itidoles  lijeta  generofique  conatusj  o*;  vel  pkira  concipi.ns 
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tcrs,  not  to  expedt  or  require  finilhed  and  perfed  dif- 
/jifts  from  their  difciples.  He  prefers  a  bold  free- 
aom  in  their  exercifes,  which  grows  wanton  whilfl 
lit  makes  efibrts,  and  exceeds  the  bounds  of  the  exad: 
and  the  juft.  It  is  eafy  to  corred  abundance,  but 
there  is  no  curing  (lerility. 

Cicero  himfelf  cices  an  example  of  this  luxuriant  in  Orat. 
and  too  florid  ftiie  from  his  own  defence  of  Rofcius  "•g°7. 
Amerinus,  who  was   accufed  of  parricide.     In  a 
great  common-place  upon  parricide,  after  having 
defcribed  the  punifhment  eftablifhed  by  the  Roman 
laws  for  fuch  as  were  convided  of  it,  which  was 
to  fow  them  up  in  a  leathern  bag,  with  a  dog,  a 
cock,  a  lerpent,  and  an  ape,  and  to  throw  them 
into  the  fea,  he  adds   the   following  refleclion,  to 
ihew  the  enormity  of  the  crim.e  by  the  fingularicy 
of  the  punifiiment,  the  choice  of  which   feems   to 
have  had  in  view  the  excluding  of  an  ungrateful 
\,  retch  from  the  ufe  of  all  nature,  who  had  been 
fo  unnatural  to  deprive  his  father  of  life  :    ^jd  eji  Vi-o  Rofc. 
iizm  coinmiine  qjiam  Jpritus  vivis^  terra  incrtuis^  mare^^^^^'  "* 
fiiiofuanlihiis^  littus  eje^lis?  It  a  vivunt^  diim  po£unt^'^^^ 
at  ducere  ammam  de  ccelo  non  qucant :  ita  moriuntur^ 
lit  eoriira  cjfa  terra  non  tangat :  ita  jaElantur  fluBihiiSy 
tit  nunqttam  ablnantiir :  ita  pojtremo  ejiciuntur^  at  m 
f.d  faxa  quidem  mortui  conqidefcant ^  l£c.     "  What  is 
"  there  fo  common  as  the  air  we  breathe  to  the 
"  living,  the  earth  to  the  dead,  the  water  to  thofe 
''  who  go  by  fea,  and  the  fhore  to  thole  who  are 
"  driven  by  the  waves.     By  the  invention   of  this 
*•  punifhment,    thefe   unhappy    wretches,    during 
"  the  fliort  time  they  retain  life  in  it,  live  v/ithouc 
-'  power  to  refpire  the  air,  and  die  in  fuch  a  man- 
"  ner,  that  their  bones  cannot  touch  the  earth  : 
''  they  are  tolled  to  and  fro  in  the  waves,  wichouc      ^ 
"  being  wafhed  by  them  j  and  are  driven  againft 

interim  Tuirltus — Facile  remediuin  eft  ubertatis  :  fterilia  nuUo  laboi; 
yincuuLur.     Slu'mtiUX,  z,  c.  4.. 
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"  the  rocks  and  Ihores,  fo  as  never  to  reft  or  Ik 
"  flill  even  in  death." 

The  whole  *  pajfTage  upon  the  punifhment  of 
parricides,  and  efpecially  that  part  of  it  juft  quoted, 
was  received  with  extraordinary  applaufe.  But 
Cicero,  feme  time  after,  began  to  perceive,  that 
this  common-place  favoured  too  much  of  the  young 
man  (he  was  then  twenty- feven  years  old)  and  that 
if  he  had  been  applauded,  it  was  lefs  from  any  real 
beauty  in  the  paffage,  than  the  hopes  and  promife 
he  then  gave  of  his  future  merit.  And  indeed  this 
paffage  has  nothing  in  it  but  a  glitter  without  foli- 
dity,  which  dazzles  for  a  moment,  but  will  not 
bear  the  leaft  ferious  examination.  The  thoughts 
are  far-fetched  and  unnatural,  with  a  ftudied  affec- 
tation of  Antithefis  and  Contrail, 
In  Brut.  Cicero  very  much  reformed  his  tafte,  and,  after 
a.  3i6-  going  to  Athens,  and  into  Afia  minor,  where,  as 
celebrated  as  he  v/as  for  pleading,  he  became  the  dif- 
ciple  of  the  learned  rhetoricians  who  taught  there, 
he  returned  to  Rom.e  almoft  entirely  changed  from 
what  he  v/as  v/hen  he  left  it.  f  Molo  the  Rhodian 
in  particular  was  of  great  ufe  to  him,  in  teaching 
him  to  retrench  the  fuperfluity  and  redundance  that 
proceeded  from  the  warmth  and  vivacity  of  his 
years,  and  in  accuftoming  him  to  a  lefs  diffufed 
llile,  to  keep  within  juft  bounds,  and  to  give  his 
difcourfe  more  weight  and  maturity. 
Belles  The  emulation  excited  in  him  by  the  great  fuccefs 

Lettres,  ^f  j^jg  friend,  but  rival,  Hortenfius,  was  of  infinite 
fervice  to  him.  I  have  fpoken  of  it  elfewhere  with 
fufficient  extent.     He  feems  from   thenceforth  to 

*  Qnantis  ilia  clamorlbus  adolefcentnll  dixiinus  de  fupplicio  par- 
ricidaium  I  qu?5  nequaquani  fatis  deferbuiffe  puA  aliquando  lentire 
coepimus.  Sunt  enim  omnia  ficut  adolefcentio,  non  ta2n  re  &  ma- 
tuiitate  qiiam  fpe  &  expeftatione  laudati. 

■f-  Molo  dedit  operam,  fi  modo  id  confeqni  pottiit,  in  nimis  re- 
dundantes  j]os  &  fuperfluentes  Juvenili  quadam  dicendi  impunitate 
repiimeret,  &  qiiafi  extra  ripas  diffiuontes  eocrcei-et.  Ita  recepi  me^ 
feiennio  poll,  non  mcdo  exercitatior,  lid  prope  muiatiis;. 

have 
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have  formed  the  defign  of  carrying  from  Greece,' 
or  at  lead  of  dilputing  with  her,  the  glory  of  elo- 
quence. He  exerted  himfelf  in  every  branch  of  it 
courageoufly,  vi^ithout  negledling  one.  The  fimple, 
the  florid,  and  the  fublime  Itiles  became  equally  fa- 
miliar to  him  ;  and  he  has  given  us  the  mofl  finifh- 
ed  models  in  thofe  three  fpecies  of  eloquence.  He 
mentions  feveral  *  places  in  his  treatife  Be  Oratorey 
where  he  had  employed  thofe  diff^erent  kinds  of 
ftile  ;  and  ingenuoufly  confeiTes,  that,  if  he  has  not 
attained  perfedion  in  them,  he  has  at  leaft  attempt- 
ed and  fhadowed  it.  Nobody  knew  the  heart  of 
man  better  than  him,  nor  fucceeded  better  in  mov- 
ing the  fprings  of  it,  -f  whether  he  infinuates  into 
iiis  hearer's  favour  by  the  foft  and  tender  pafifions, 
or  ules  thofe  which  require  bold  figures,  vehemence, 
and  all  that  eloquence  has  of  ftrongefl:  and  mofl:  af- 
fe6ling.  To  be  convinced  of  this,  the  reader  has 
only  to  confult  his  perorations.  When  J  pleadings 
were  divided,  this  laft  part  was  always  left  to  him, 
in  which  he  never  failed  to  fucceed  in  a  peculiar 
miinner ;  not,  fays  he,  that  he  had  more  wit  thaa 
orhers,  but  becaufe  he  was  more  moved  and  affedled 
himfelf,  without  which  his  difcourfe  would  not  have 
been  capable  of  moving  and  aff^edting  the  judges. 

It  was  this  admirable  j|  union  and  application  of 
all  the  difl^erent  qualities  of  the  orator  that  occa- 

*  Nulla  eft  villo  in  genere  laus  oratoris,  cujus  in  noftrisorationi- 
bus  non  lit  aliqua,  fi  non  perfeftio,  at  conatus  tamen  atque  adum- 
bratio.  Non  afTequimur,  ar,  quid  deceat,  videmus.  Orat.  n.  103. 
t  Hujus  eloquentiae  ell  tra6lare  animos,  hujus  omni  modo  per- 
inovere.  Hsec  modo  perfringit,  modo  irrepit  in  fenlus:  infeiit  no- 
vas opiniones,  evellit  infitas.     Orat,  n.  97. 

I      X  St  plures  dicebamus,  perorationem  mihi  tamen  omnes  rellnque- 
!  bant:  in  quo  ut  vidercr  excellere,  non   ingcnio  fed  d jlore  affeque- 
I  bar         nee  unquam  is  qui  audiret  incendeietur,  nil!  ardcns  ad  euin 
'  perveniret  oratio.     Orat.  n.  130,  132. 

II  Jejunas  hujus  multiplicis  &  equabiliter  in  omnia  genera  fufns 
orationis  aures  civitatis  accepimus,  eafque  nos  primi,  quicumque 
eramus,  &  quantulumcumque  dicebamus,  ad  hujus  generis  dicendi, 
audiendi,  incredibilia  ftudia  convertimus.     Or<2/.  n.  106. 

Propter  exquifitius  &  minime  vulgare  orationis  genus,  animos  ho- 
pihum  ad  me  dicendi  novitate  couverteram.     Brut,  n,  311. 
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Ccned  the  rapid  fuccefs  of  Cicero's  pleadings.  He 
owns  himielf,  that  Rome  had  never  feen  or  hearc 
any  thing  of  the  like  nature  before  ;  and  that  thi; 
new  fpecies  of  eloquence  charmed  the  hearers,  anc 
carried  off  all  fuffrages.  That  of  the  antients,  as  J 
have  obferved  before,  had  abundance  of  folidity. 
but  was  entirely  void  of  grace  and  ornament 
*Rome,  v/hich  to  their  time  had  neither  literatun 
nor  delicacy  of  ear,  fuffered,  and  even  went  fo  fai 
as  to  admire,  them.  Hortenfius  had  begun  to  throv 
graces  into  difcourfe.  But,  befides  his  negligence  ir 
that  refpedlat  length,  from  his  being  contented  vvith 
and  fecure,  as  he  thought,  of,  his  reputation,  &n 
ornaments  he  ufed  confifted  rather  in  words  a' 
turns  of  phrafe  than  thoughts,  and  had  more  e 
gance  than  real  beauty. 

Cicero  induftrioufly  gave  eloquence  al!  thegrc: 
of  which  it   was  fufceptible,  but  without  leffeninc 
the  folidity  and  gravity  of  difcourfe.     He  departec 
a  little  in  this  from  the  method  of  Demofthenes 
■who,  folely  attendve  to  things  in  themfelves,  anc 
not  in  the  leall  to  his  own  reputation,  goes  on  di 
re6lly  to  the  end  in  view,  and  negledts  every  thinj 
merely  ornamental.     -fOur  orator  thought  himfel 
obliged  to  comply  in  fome  meakire  v/ith  the  taft( 
of  his  timiCs,  and  the  delicacy  of  the  Romans,  whicl 
required  a  more  pleafing  and  florid  fci!e.   'He  neve: 
loft  fight  of  the  public  utility,  but  was  fludious  a'l 
the  lame  time  of  pleafing  the  judges  •,    and  in  thj! 
he  faid  he  ferved  his   country  more  effedually  :   foii 
his  difcourfe,  in  being  agreeable,  was  neceilarily  th<i 

*  Erant,  nondurn  trltls  homlnum  aurlbus  &  erudita  civltate,  to< 
krabiles.     Brut.  n.  124. 

_t  Ne  illis  quidem   nimium  repugno,  qui  dandum  putant    nonni- 
hil  efife  temporibus  atque  aurihu?,  nitidiJs  aliquid  atque  affeaatiu! 

poilulantibiis Atque  id  feciffe  M.  Tullivun  video,  ut  cum  omiih 

TJtihtati,  tuin  partem  quandam  deieaationi  daret :  dm  Sc  ipfam  f< 
rem  agere  diceret  (agehat  autem  maximc)  litigatoiis.  Nam  hoc  ipfc 
prodc'iat,  quod  plscebat.r  .^i///;7.  I.  i-.'c.  lo. 

more 
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frtore  perfuafive.  *  This  beauty,  this  charm  of 
ilile,  diffufed  throughout  the  orations  of  Cicero, 
made  him  feem  to  obtain  that  by  gentle  means, 
which  he  adlually  feized  by  force ;  whilfl  the  judges, 
who  conceived  they  did  no  more  than  follow  him 
of  their  own  accord,  were  borne  away  by  bright  il- 
^Jion  and  imperious  vehemence. 

He  alfo  inriched  the  Roman  eloquence  with  ano- 
ther advantage,  which  highly  exalted  its  value  :  I 
mean  the  difpofuion  of  words,  v/hich  conduces  infi- 
nitely to  the  beauty  of  difcourfe.  f  For  the  moft 
igreeable  and  moft  folid  thoughts,  if  the  terms  in 
.vhich  they  are  expreffed  want  arrangement  and 
iiimeroficy,  offend  the  ear,  of  which  the  fenfe  is 
.■■'ceedingly  delicate.  The  J  Greeks  had  been  al- 
iiofL  four  hundred  years  in  poffefilon  of  this  kind 
)f  beauty  in  the  admirable  works  of  their  writers^ 
yvho  had  carried  the  fweetnefs  and  harmony  of  dif- 
Dofition  to  its  higheil  perfection.  I  have  obferved 
!i  the  beginning  of  this  volume,  in  what  manner 
Zicero  acquired  the  Roman  language  this  improve* 
nent. 
As  much  muft  be  faid  of  all  the  ether  parts  of 
:rloquence,  1|  of  which  he  either  gave  the  Romians 
Hhe  tirtl  knowledge,  or  at  leaft  carried  them  to  their 
ligheft  perfection  :  and  in  this  Csefar  had  reafon  to 
jay,  that  Cicero  had  rendered  his  country  great  fer- 
i'ice.  For  by  his  means  Rome,  which  gave  place 
J  Greece  only  in  this  kind  of  glory,  deprived^  her 

*  Cui  tanta  unquam  jucunditas  affuit?  Ut  Iprailla  qua?  extorquet, 
inpctrare  eum  credas  ;  &",  cum  tranfverfluTi  vi  fiia  Judiccm  ferat, 
:.mcn  ille  non  rapi  videatur,  led  fequi.     ^infil.  1.  lo.  c.  i. 

t  Qu^amvis  graves  luavefque  lententise,  tamen  fi  incondiris  ver- 
>'.s  effeiuntur,  oifendunt  aures,  quarum  eil  judicium  I'uperbifnmum. 
')ral.  n.  150. 

X  F,t  apiid  Grascos  quidem  jam  anni  prope  quadrincrenti,  cum  hoc 
nvunerus)  probatur  :  nos  nuper  agnovimus.     Ornt.  n.  171. 

I!  Caefar  Tuiiium,  non  folum  principem  atq"i:e  iaventorem  copies 
ixit,  quae  erat  magna  laus  ;  fed  etiam  bene  mcritum  de  populi  Ro- 
ivni  nomine  c^  dignitate.  Qu^o  cnim  uno  vincebaiuur  a  vi61:aGrae- 
la,  id  aut  ereptum  illis  eft,  aut  csrtti  nobis  cum  iiii3  communica- 
uiii.    Brut.  a.  254. 
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of  It,  or,  perhaps,  rofe  to  the  point  of  dividing  It 
with  her. 

Cicero  in  confequence  may  truly  be  faid  to  be,  in 
refpedt  to  Rome,  what  Demoithenes  had  before  been 
to  Athens  :  that  is  to  fay,  that  each  on  his  fide  car- 
ried eloquence  to  the  higheft  perfection  it  ever  at-  i| 
tained. 

SECT.     IV. 

Fourth  age  of  the  Roman  orators. 

IT  is  the  ufual  lot  of  human  things,  when  they* 
have  attained  their  higheft  perfedlion,  to  decline 
foon,  and  to  degenerate  ever  after.     Eloquence,  as* 
well  as  hiftory  and  poetry,  experienced  this  fad  fa- 
tality at  Rome.     Some  few  years  after  the  death  o 
Auguftus,  that  region,  fo  fertile  of  fine  works  anc 
noble  produdlions,  *bore  no  more  of  thofe  excellen) 
fruits,  which  had  done  it  fo  much  honour  ;  and  aj 
if  it  had   been   univerfally  blafted,  that  bloom  o: 
Roman  urbanity,  that  is  to  fay,  the  extreme  deli 
cacy  of  tafte,  which  prevailed  in  all  works  of  wi 
and  learning,  withered  and  difappeared  almoft  on 
fudden. 

A  man  highly  eftimable  in  other  refpedts  for  hi 
fine  genius,  rare  talents,  and  learned  works,  occa 
fioned  this  change  in  eloquence  :  it  is  eafy  to  per 
ceive  that  I  mean  Seneca.  A  too  great  efteem  fo: 
himfelf,  a  kind  of  jealoufy  for  the  great  men  wh« 
had  appeared  before  him,  a  violent  define  of  diftin 
guilhing  himfelf,  and  to  ufe  the  exprefiion,  of  forto 
ing  a  fedl,  and  being  the  leader  for  others  to  foIi 
low,  made  him  quit  the  ufual  track,  and  thro^^j 
himfelf  into  paths  that  were  new  and  unknown  t 
the  antients. 

The  beft   things  are  abufed,  and  even  virtue" 
themfelves  become  vices  when  exceffive  and  carriei 

*  Omnis  foetus  repreiTus,  exuftufque  flos  fiti  veteris  ubertatis  e> 
^  aruit.     Brut.  n.  i6. 

to 
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too  far.     The  graces  with  which  Cicero  had  embel- 
Jifhed  and  inriched  the  Roman  eloquence,  were  dif- 
penfed  foberly  and  with  great  judgment :  but  Seneca 
lavifhed  them  without  dilcretion  or  meafure.    In  the 
writings  cf  the  firfl-,  the  ornaments  were  grave, 
manly,  majeftic,  and  proper  for  exalting  the  dignity 
of  a  queen  :  in  thofe  of  the  fecond,  one  might  al- 
mod  term  them  the  finery  of  a  Courtezan,  which, 
k-'ar  from  adding  new  luftre  to  the  natural  beauty  of 
eloquence,    by   the  profufion  of  pearls  and  gems, 
ililguifed  and  made  it  difappear.     For  the    foil  of 
Seneca  is  admirable.     No  antient  author  has  either 
(b  many,  fo  fine,  or  fo  folid  thoughts  as  him.    But 
^e  fpoiJs  them  by  the  turn  he  gives  them,  by  the 
intichefes  and  quibbles  with  which  they  are  ufually 
aided,  by  an  excelTive  affedation  of  ending  almoft 
!very  period  with    an   epigrammatic  point,    or  a 
cind  of  glittering  thought,  a  conceit  very  like  it. 
This  made  Quintilian  fay  it  were  to  be  wifhed,  Lib.i.c.i^ 
hat  Seneca  in  compofing  had  ufed  his  ovv^n  genius, 
jut  another's  judgment.     Velles  eumftio  ingenio  dix- 
!je,  alieno  judicio.     What  I  have  obferved  of  him  Belles 
llevvhere,    with   great  extent,  difpenfes  with  my  ^ettres, 
iying  any  more  of  him  in  this  place.  ^°^*  ^^* 

PLINY  the  Tomger. 

The  Author,  of  whom  I  am  going  to  fpeak,' 
^  one  of  thofe  perfons  of  antiquity  that  beil  defer ve 
D  be  knov/n.  I  fhal]  firfl:  trace  a  plan  of  his  life 
rom  his  own  letters,  in  which  we  fhall  find  all  the 
ualities  of  the  man  of  honour  and  probity,  with 
he  moft  amiable  goodnefs  of  heart  and  generofity 
:  is  poffible  to  imagine.  I  fhall  then  proceed  to 
ive  fome  idea  of  his  flile  by  extradls  from  his 
megyric  upon  Trajan,  which  is  the  only  piece  of 
is  eloquence  come  down  to  us. 

Ahridgemcnt 
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'Abridgement  cf  the  life  of  Pliiiy  the  younger i 

A.D.  6i.  Pliny  the  younger  was  born  at  Coma,  a  city  of 
Italy.  His  mother  was  Pliny  the  Naturalifi's  fifttr, 
who  adopted  him  for  his  fon. 

Epift.  I.         Having  loft  his  father  very  early,  Virginius  Ru^ 

**•  fus,  one  of  the  greateft  perfons  of  his' age,  was  his 

guardian,  who  always  confidercd  him  as  his  own 
fon,  and  took  particular  care  of  him,  Virginius, 
whofe  virtues  had  rendered  him  fufpedled,  and  ever 
odious  to  the' emperors,  had  however  the  good  for- 
tune to  efcape  their  jealoufy  and  hatred.  He  livec 
to  the  age  of  fourlcore  and  three,  always  happy  anc 
admired.  The  emperor  Trajan  caufed  his  obfe 
quies  to  be  folemmfed  with  great  magnificence 
and  Tacitus  the  hiftorian,  who  was  then  coniul 
pronounced  his  funeral  oration. 

Piiny  was  no  lefs  happy  in  mafters,  than  he  ha- 
been  in  a  guardian.  We  have  feen  elfewhere,  tha 
he  ftudied  rhetoric  under  Quintilian,  and  that,  c 
all  his  difciples,  he  was  the  perfon  who  did  hir 
moft  honour,  and  alfo  exprefied  moil  gratitude  fc 
him.  The  whole  fequel  of  his  life  will  fhew  th 
tafte  he  had  acquired  for  polite  learning  of  ever 
kind  in  the  fchool  of  that  celebrated  rhetoriciar 

Ep5ft.  4.     At  the  age  of  fourteen   he  compofed  a  Greek  tr. 

^*  7-  gcdy.     He  exercifed  himfelf  afterwards  in    ever 

fpecies  of  poetry,  which  he  made  his  amufemen 

Ep.  6. 1. 6.  He  believed  it  neceflary  to  hear  alfo  Nicetas  c 
Smyrna,  a  celebrated  Greek  rhetorician,  who  v/. 
then  at  Rome. 

Ep.i4..i.i.  I  include  Rufticus  Arulenus  in  the  number  ( 
his  mailers,  who  had  been  tribune  of  the  people  i 
69,  and  who  profefTed  Stoic  philofophy.     His  m( 

Domltlan.  fit  and  virtue  were  crimes  under  an  emperor,  wl 
was  the  declared  enemy  of  both,  and  occafiont 
the  lofs  of  his  life.     He  had  taken  particular  ca 
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to  form  Pliny  for  virtue,  who  always  retained  the 
higheft  gratitude  for  his  memory, 

Pliny  was  Tent  into  Syria,  where  he  ferved  for  Ep.io.l.t. 
feme  years  at  the  head  of  a  legion.  All  the  leif.iie 
his  duty  afforded  him  there  he  devoted  to  the  lec- 
tures and  converfations  of  Euphrates,  a  famous 
philofopher,  who  believed  then  that  he  faw  in  Piiny 
^11  that  he  afterwards  proved.  He  gives  us  a  fine 
picture  of  that  philofopher.  His  *  air,  fays  h-,  is 
ferious,  without  fournefs  or  il!  nature.  His  prefenje 
infpires  refped,  but  neither  fear  nor  awe.  His  extreme 
politenefs  is  equalled  only  by  the  purity  of  his  man- 
ners. Pie  makes  v/ar  upon  vices,  not  perfons  j  and 
reforms  fuch  as  err,  but  without  infulting  them. 

On  his  return  to  Rome,  he  attached  himfelf  more 
clofely  than  ever  to  Pliny  the  Naturalift,  who  had 
adopted  him,  and  in  whom  he  had  the  good  fortune 
to  find  a  father,  mafter,  model,  and  excellent  guide. 
He  colleded  his  ilightefl  difcourfes,  and  fludied  all 
his  aftions. 

His  uncle,  then  fifty-fix  years  old,  was  obliged 
to  repair  to  the  coafb  of  Naples,  in  order  to  take 
upon  him  the  command  of  the  Roman  fleet  at  Mi- 
fenum.  Pliny  the  younger  attended  him  thither, 
where  he  loft  him  by  the  unhappy  accident  I  have 
related  elfewhere. 

Deftitute  of  that  fjpjiort,  he  fought  no  other 
than  his  own  merit,  and  applied  himfelf  wholly  to 
public  affairs.  He  pleaded  his  firft  caufe  at  nine-  Ep.  s.l.  5, 
teen  years  of  age.  Young  as  he  was,  he  fpoke  be-  Ep.is.i.u 
fore  the  Cencumviri  in  an  affair,  wherein  he  was 
under  the  neceflity  of  contending  with  all  the  per- 
fons of  the  higheft  credit  in  Rome,  without  ex- 
cepting thofe  whom  the  prince  honoured  with  his 
favour,     f  It  was  this  adion  that  firft  made  him 

*  Nullus  horror  In  viihu,  nulla  ttiftltia,  multum  feverltatls.  Re- 
verearis  occurlum,  non  reformides.  Vitae  fan6litas  fiimma,  coraitas 
pir.  Inledlatur  vitia,  non  homines  :  nee  caftlgat  errantcs,  led 
tmendat. 

t  Ilia  a£lio  mihi  aures  hominum,  ilia  januam  fams  patefecit. 

Vol.  III.  M  known. 
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known,  and  opened  the  way  for  the  reputation  he 
afterwards  acquired.  He  retained  from  thenceforth 
an  approbation  as  univerfal  as  extraordinary  in  a 
city   where  neither  competitors  nor  envy  v/ere  idle. 

£p.i6.1.4.  He  had  more  than  once  the  fatisfadtion  of  feeing 
the  entrance  of  the  bar  entirely  fliut  up  by  the  mul- 
titude of  hearers,  who  waited  when  he  was  to  plead. 
He  was  obliged  to  go  to  his  place  through  the  tri- 
bunal where  the  judges  fat;  and  fometimes  fpoke 
feven  hours,  when  himfelf  was  the  only  perfon  tired 
in  the  affembly. 

r,p,i4.1.s.  He  never  pleaded  but  for  the  public  interefl:s, 
his  friends,  or  thofe  whofe  ill  fortune  had  left  them 
none.  Moft  of  the  other  advocates  fold  their  af- 
fiflance,  and  to  glory,  of  old  the  fole  reward  of  lb 
noble  an  employment,  had  fubfcituted  a  fordid  traf- 
fic of  gain.  Trajan,  to  reform  that  diforder,  pub- 
li[hed  a*  decree,  which  at  the  fame  limQ  it  gave 
Pliny  great  pleafure,  did  him  no  lefs  honour. 
''  How  pleafed  I  am,  faid  he,  not  only  never  to 
*'  have  entered  into  any  agreement  about  the  caufcs 
*'  in  v/hich  I  have  been  concerned,  but  to  have  al- 
*'  ways  refufed  all  kinds  of  prefents,  and  even  nev/- 
*'  years  gifts,  upon  account  of  them  !  j  It  is  true, 
*'  indeed,  that  every  thing  repugnant  to  honour  is 
"  to  be  avoided,  not  as  prohibited,  but  as  infa- 
"  m.ous.  There  is  hov/ever  great  fatisfailion  in 
*'  feeing  that  prohibited,  which  one  never  allowed 
"  one's  felf  to  do." 

Ep. 23.1.6.  He  made  it  a  pleafure,  and  even  a  duty,  to  afilft 
with  his  advice,  and  to  produce  young  perfons  of 
family  and  hopes  at  the  bar.    He  would  not  under- 

*  It  nvas  ordained  by  ibis  decree^  that  all  perfons  ivho  had  caufcs 
Jhould  77iake  oath  that  they  had  ?ieither  g^i-ven  nor  promifed^  nor  ca  ■ 
to  be  gi^oen  or  promifed^  ojiy  thing  to  the  ad~jocate  concerned  for  tin  1 
After  the  fuit  ivas  dsier7nir.ed,  it  ad/nit  ted  gi-ving  to  the  amount  of  Hn 
thotfandfefterces  (about  6o\.J}erling.     Ep.  21.  1.  5. 

f  Opoitet  quldem  qux  lunt  Inhonefta,  non  quafi  illiciti,  feii 
qtiafi  pudenda,  vltare.  Jucundum  tamen,  Ij  prohiberi  publice  vidcas, 
quod  nunquam  tibi  ipfe  permifeiis. 

take 
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take  fome  caufes,  but  upon  condition  of  having   a 

young  advocate  joined  with  him  in  them.     *It  was  Fp.ii.l.«. 

the  hlgheft  joy  to  him,  to  fee  them  begin  to  diftin- 

guidi  thenilelves  in   pleading,  by   treading  in   his 

fleps,  and  following  his  counfels.    From  how  good 

an  heart,  from  what  a  fund  of  love  for  the  public, 

do  fuch  fentiments  flow  ! 

It  was  by  tliefe  fleps  that  Pliiiy  foon  rofe  to  the 
highell:  dignities  of  the  ftate.     He  alv/ays  retained   - 
the  virtues  in  them  by  which  they  were  acquired. 
In  the  time  of  Domitian  he  was  praetor. 

That  favage  prince,  who  looked  upon  innocence 
of  manners  as  a  cenfure  of  his  own  condud,  ba- 
nilhed  all  the  philolbphers  from  Rome  and  Italy. 
Artemidorus,  one  of  Pliny's  friends,  w-as  of  this  Ep.ii.1.3: 
number,  and  had  withdrawn  to  an  houfe  that  he 
had  without  the  gates  of  the  city.  "  I  went  thi- 
"  ther  to  fee  him,  fays  Pliny,  at  a  tim.e  when  my 
*•  vifit  was  mod  remarkable  and  mod  dangerous* 
"  I  was  prastor.  He  could  not  difcharge  the  debts 
'•'  he  had  contra6led  for  many  noble  ufes  without  a 
•'  great  fum  of  money.  Some  of  the  richcft  and 
■'  mod  powerful  of  his  friends  v/ould  not  fee  the 
•'  difficulty  he  was  under.  As  to  me,  I  borrowed 
*'  the  fum,  and  made  him  a  prefent  of  it.  I  had 
'•'"  however  great  reai'on  to  tremble  for  myfelf.  Stv^a 
"  of  my  friends  had  juft  before  either  been  banifhed 
'•'  or  put  to  death.  Of  the  latter  were  Senecio, 
"  Rufticus  and  Helvidius :  the  exiles  were  Mauri- 
"  cus,  Gratilla,  Arria,  and  Fannia.  -f  The  thun- 
"  der  which  fell  fo  often,  and  ftill  fmoked  around 
''  me,  feemed  evidently  to  prefage  the  like  fate  for 
"  myfelf.  But  I  am  far  from  believing  that  1  de- 
"  ferve  on  this  account  all  the  glory  Artemidorus 

♦  O  diem  Iretum,  notandiimqiie  mihi  candldiffimo  calculo !  Quid 
lenlm  aut  publice  laetius,  quam  clarilTimos  juvenes  nomen  5c  famam 
'ex  ftudiis  petere  ;  aut  mlhi  optatius,  quam  me  ad  recta  tendentibuf 
c^w\f\  exemplar  elTe  propofitum  ? 

t  Tot  circa  me  jaclis  fulminibus  quafi  ambuftii?,  mlhi  quoque 
impcndere  idem  cxitiura  certis  quibufdam  notis  augurarer. 

M  2  '•  gives 
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"  gives  me :  I  only  avoid  infamy*"     Where  fliall 
we  find  now  fuch  friends  and  fuch  fentiments  ? 

1  admire  Pliny's  good  fortune,  worthy  man  as 
he  was,  in  efcaping  the  cruelty  of  Domitian.  I 
Gould  wifli  that  he  owed  this  obligation  to  his  maf- 
ter  and  friend  Quintilian,  who  had  undoubtedly 
great  credit  with  the  emperor,  efpecially  after  he 
had  charged  him  with  the  education  of  his  fifler's 
grandfons.    Hiftory  fays  nothing  upon  this  head  :  it 


only  informs  us,  that  an  accufation  fully  prepare 
againil  Pliny  was  found  amongftDomitian's  papers. 
Ep.  5. 1. 1.      The  bloody  death  of  that  emperor,  who  was 
A.D.  96.  fucceeded  by  Nerva,  reftored  tranquillity  to  per- 
fons  of  v/orth,  and  made  the  bad  tremble  in  their 
turn.     A  famous  informer,  named  Regulus,  noi 
fatisfied  with  having  fomented  the   profecution  0: 
Rufticus  Arulenus,  had  befides  triumphed  over  hi: 
death,  by  infulting  his  memory  with  writings  ful 
of  injurious  reproaches  and  infolent  ridicule.     Ne 
ver  was  man  fo  abjed:,  cov/ardly,  and  creeping,  a: 
this  wretch  appeared  after  Domitian's  death  •,  whicl 
is  always  the  cafe  with  fuch  venal  proflitutes  to  ini 
quity,    that  have  no   fenfe  of  honour.     He  wa 
afraid  of  Pliny's  refentment,  the  declared  friend  0 
Rufticus  in  all  times.     Befides   Vv'hich   he  had  at 
tacked  him  perfonally  in  Domitian's  life  ;  and  in  : 
public  pleading  at- the  bar,  had  laid  a  murtherou 
fnare  for  him   by  an  infidious  queftion,  in   refpe6 
to  a  perfon  of  worth,  v/hom  the  emperor  had  ba 
inilied,  which  expofed  Pliny  to  certain  danger,  hac 
he  openly  declared  the  truth  ♦,  or  would  have  dif 
honoured  him  for  ever,  had  he  betrayed  it.     Thi: 
bafe   wretch  left  nothing  undone  to  avert  Pliny'; 
jufl  revenge,  employed  the  recommendation  of  hi 
beft  friends,  and  came  to  him  at  lad  in  perfon,  tc 
implore  him,  v/ith  the  moll  abjedt  and  abandonee 
fubmiffions,  to  forget  the  pall.    Pliny  did  not  thinl^ 
fit  to  explain  himlelf,  being  willing,  before  he  de- 
termined in  the  affair,  to  wait  the  arrival  cf  Man.i 

ricus 
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ricus,  the  brother  of  Rufticusi  who  was  not  yet  re- 
I  turned  from  banifliment.  It  is  not  known  how 
!this  bufincfs  ended. 

Another  of  the  fame  kind  did  him  abundance  of  Ep.13.1.9. 
honour.  As  foon  as  Domitian  was  killed,  Pliny, 
upon  mature  deliberation,  judged  the  prefent  a  very 
happy  occafion  for  profecuting  the  vile,  avenging 
opprefTed  innocence,  and  acquiring  great  glory.  He 
had  contracted  a  particular  friendlliip  with  Helvi- 
dius  Prifcus,  the  moll  virtuous  and  moil  revered 
perfon  of  his  time,  as  alfo  with  Arria  and  Fannia, 
of  whom  the  firft  was  the  wife  of  F^tus  Thrafea 
and  Fannia's  mother ;  and  the  latter  the  wife  of 
Prifcus.  The  fenator  Publicius  Certus,  a  man  of 
great  power  and  tredit,  defigned  for  conful  the  en- 
fuing  year,  had  urged  the  death  of  FIelvidius,*who 
was  aJfo  a  fenator  of  confular  dignity,  even  in  the 
fcnate.  Pliny  undertook  to  avenge  his  illuftrious 
friend.  Arria  and  Fannia,  who  were  returned  from 
b^nifnment,  joined  him  in  fo  generous  a  defign. 
He  had  never  done  any  thing  without  the  advice  Ep.17.1.4. 
of  Corel li us,  v/hom  he  confidered  as  the  wifeft  and 
mod  able  peribn  of  the  age.  But,  upon  this  occa- 
fion, knowing  him  to  be  a  man  df  too  timorous 
and  circumfpeCl  a  prudence,  and,  at  tjie  fame  time, 
that* in  refoiutions  wifely  taken  it  is  not  proper  to 
conful t  perfons,  whofe  counfels  are  a  kind  of  or- 
jders  to  the  afl^er,  he  did  not  impart  his  dt£\^n  to 
him,  and  contented  himfelf  with  communicating  it 
upon  the  very  -day  it  was  to  be  put  in  execution, 
but  without  afking  his  opinion. 

The  fenate  being  affembled,  Pliny  repaired  thi- 
ther, and  demanded  permiifion  to  fpeak.  He  be- 
gan with  great  applaufe,  but,  as  foon  as  he  had 
opened  the  plan  of  the  accufation,  and  had  fuffici- 
ently  defigned  the  criminal,  without  naming  him 
however  hitherto,  the  fenate  rofe  up  againfl:  him 

*  Expertus   ufu,  de  eo  quod  deftinaverls  non  elTe  confulendos, 
qviibus  confultis  oblequi  dvbcas. 

,      M  3  on 
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on  all  fides.  He  heard  all  their  outcries  without 
trouble  or  emotion,  whilfl  one  of  his  friends  of  con- 
fuiar  dignity  intimated  to  him  foftly,  but  in  very 
lively  terms,  that  he  had  expofed  himfelf  with  too 
much  courage,  and  too  little  prudence,  and  preffed 
him  earneftly  to  defifl  from  his  accufation ;  adding 
at  the  fame  time,  that  he  would  render  himfelf  for^ 
midable  to  fucceeding  emperors.  So  much  the  het-^ 
ter^  replied  Pliny,  if  they  are  had  ones. 

They  at  length  proceeded  to  give  their  opinions, 
and  the  iirfl:  who  fpoke,  which  v/ere  the  mofl:  con- 
fiderable  of  the  fenate,  apologifed  for  Certus,  as  if 
Pliny  had  adually  named  him,  though  he  had  no^ 
yet  done  fo.  Almoil  all  the  reft  declared  in  hia 
favour. 

When  it  came  to  Pliny's  turn  to  fpeak,  he  treat- 
ed the  fubjedl  in  all  its  extent,  and  replied  to  every 
thing  that  had  been  advanced.  It  is  not  conceivable 
with  what  attention  and  applaufe,  even  thofe  who 
a  little  before  had  oppofed  him,  received  all  he  faid^ 
fo  fudden  was  the  change  produced  either  by  the 
importance  of  the  caufe,  the  force  of  the  reafons, 
or  the  courage  |of  the  accufcr. 

The  emperor  did  not  judge  it  proper  that  the 
proceedings  fiiould  go  on.  Pliny  however  carried 
what  he  propofed.  Certus's  colleague  obtained  thq 
confulOiip,  as  had  been  before  intended:  but  as  foi;' 
himfelf,  another  was  nominated  in  his  ftead. 

What  an  honour  was  this  for  Pliny  1  A  fingle 
man,  by  the  idea  conceived  of  his  zeal  for  the  pub-r 
lie  good,  brings  over  all  the  fuffrages  to  his  own 
jfide,  fupports  the  dignity  of  his  order,  and  reftores. 
courage  to  fo  auguft  an  afiembly  as  the  Roman  fe-  • 
nate,  at  a  time  when  the  terror  of  the  preceding 
reign  ftill  rendered  it  timorous  and  aimofl  fpeechlefs^ 

1  fhall  repeat  tv^o  other  occafions  alfo,  in  which, 
not  as  a  fenator,  but  an  advocate,  he  difplayed  both, 
the  force  of  his  eloquence,  and  his  juft  indignation 
againft  the  ooprefTors  of  the  people  in  the  provinces, . 

They- 
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They  are  both  of  the  fame  time,  but  the  year  is 
not  precifeiy  known. 

In  the  firil,  "  We  fee  an  event  famous  from  the  Ep.ix.i 
"  rank  of  the   perfon,    falucary  by   the  ie verity  of 
**  the  example,  and  memorable  for  ever  from  its 
*'  importance."     I  fliall  ufe  Pliny's  own    words, 
but  1  fhall   abridge  his  account  confiderably: 

"  Marius  Prifcus,  proconful  of  Africa,  accufed 
*'  by  the  Africans,  without  propofing  any  defence, 
*'  confines    himfelf   to    demanding    the    ordinary 
"  judges.     Tacitus  and  myfelf  (fays  Pliny)   being 
"  charged  by  order  of  the  fenate  with  the  caufe  of 
"  that  people,  believed  it  our  duty  to  remonftrate, 
^^  that  the  crimes   in  queftion  were  too  enormous 
''  to  admit  a  civil  trial.     For  Prifcus  was  accufed 
"  ofnolefs  than  felling  condemnation,    and  even 
"  the  lives  of  innocent  perfons, — Vitelhus  Hono- 
''  rat  us  and  Flavius  Martianus  v^ere  cited  as  his 
"  accomplices  and  appeared.     The  firft   was  ac- 
*-'  cufed  of  having  purchafed  the  banifhment  of  a 
"•  Roman  knight,  and  the  deaths  of  feven  of  his 
''  friends,    for    three  hundred-  thoufand   fefterces.  ^^ut 
"  The  fecond  had  given  feven  hundred  thoufand,  19^^^- 
"  to  have  various  tornienrs  infiidied  upon  another -^^f^i/-^* 
''  Roman  knight.     This  latter  had  been  firil  con-4350''- 
"  demned  to  be  whipped,  then  fent  to  the  mines, -^''''^^^'S'- 
"  and  at  lall  ftrangled  in  prifon.     But  a  fortunate 
"  death   faved  Plonoratus  from  the  juftice  of  the 
"  fenate.      Martianus    therefore    was    committed 
"  without   Prifcus.     Upon    fome    debates   which 
''  arofe  upon  this  affair,  it  was  referred  to  the  firft 
"  afTembly  of  the  fenate. 

"  This  alTembly  was  mofh  augufb.  The  prince  Trajao.. 
'•  prellded  in  it,  being  then  coniiil.  It  was  about 
*'  the  beginning  of  January,  when  the  fenate  is 
"  generally  mofr  numerous.  Befides  the  impor- 
*'  tance  of  the  caufe,  the  noife  it  had  made,  and 
"  the  natural  curiofity  of  all  men  to  be  eye-wit- 
*'  neffes  of  great  and  extraordinary  events,  had 
M  4  *'  drawn 
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^^  drawn  together  from  all  parts  a  great  multitude 
"  of  auditors.  You  may  imagine  the  trouble  and 
^'  apprehenfion  we  were  under,  who  were  to  f^jeak 
*'  in  fuch  an  affembiy,  and  in  ihe  prefence  ot  the 
**  emperor.  I  have  fpoken  more  than  once  in  the 
^'  fenate,  and  may  venture  to  fay,  that  1  never  was 
"  fo  favourably  heard  any  where  :  notwithftanding 
*'  which  every  tiling  daunted  me,  as  if  entirely  new 
"  to  me. 

^'  The  difTicuky  of  the  caufe  embarraffed  me  al- 
^'  moft  as  much  as  the  reft.  I  confide  cd,  in  the 
*^'  perfou  ot  Fnfcus,  a  m.an,  who,  a  little  before, 
^'  v/as  of  confular  dignity,  was  honoured  with  an 
^'  important  prieflhcod,  of  both  which  titles  he  was 
*^  then  divelted.  I  v/as  fincerely  concerned  at  be- 
*'  ing  lO  accufe  an  unfortunate  perfon  already  con- 
*'  demned.  If  the  enormity  of  his  crime  urged 
^'  ftrongly  again fl-  him,  pity,  which  ufually  fuc- 
"  ceeds  a  firft  condemnation,  pkaded  no  kfs  in 
f'  his  favour.  At  length  I  took  courage,  began 
*'  my  difcourfe,  and  received  as  many  applaufes  as 
"  I  had  fears  before.  I  fpoke  almoft  five  hours : 
<t^  for  ^  I  was  granted  an  hour  and  a  half  more 
"  than  was  at  Brfl:  allowed  me.  All  that  feemed 
''  difficult  and  averfe,  when  I  had  it  to  fay,  became 
*'  eafy  and  favourable  when  I  faid  it.  The  empe- 
*'  ror's  goodnefs  and  care,  I  dare  no^  call  it  anxiety, 
^'  for  me,  went  fo  far,  that  he  ordered  me  fever al 
^^  times  to  be  admoniihed  by  a  freed  man,  who 
^'  flood  behind  me,  to  fpare  myfelf,  and  not  to 
^'  forget  the  weaknefs  of  my  conftitution. 

*'  Claudius  Marcellinus  defended  Mardanus. 
^\  The  fenate  adjourned  to  the  next  day  ;  for  there 
^'  was  not  fufficient  time  for  going  through  a  new 
^'  pleading  before  night. 

*  Nam  decern  clepfydris,  quas  fpatlouiTImas  acceperam,  funt  ad- 
<^itce  quatupr,  ■ 

"  Oa 
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"  On  the  moirow  Salvius  Liberali."?  fpoke  for 
"^'  Prifcus.  *  He  is  a  fubtle  orator,  difpofes  his 
*'  lubjedl  with  method,  has  abundance  of  vehe- 
"  mence,  and  is  truly  eloquent.  All  thefe  talents 
"  he  dilplayed  this  day.  f  Tacitus  replied  with 
''  abundance  of  eloquence,  in  which  the  great  and 
*'  the  fublime  of  his  charader  didinguifhed  itfelf 
*'  not  a  Htde.  Catius  Fronto  rejoined  very  finely 
"  for  Priicu^  •,  and,  as  he  fpoke  lad,  and  there  was 
''  but  Jitile  time  remaining,  he  endeavoured  more 
"  to  move  the  judges,  than  to  juftify  the  accufed. 
"  Night  came  on,  and  the  affair  was  referred  to 
"  the  next  day. 

'^  The  queftion  then  was  to  examine  the  proofs, 
*'  and  proceed  to  vote.  It  was  certainly  fomething 
*'  very  noble,  and  highly  worthy  of  andent  Rome, 
^'  to  fee  the  fenate  afiembled,  and  employed  for 
"  three  days  fucceiTively,  without  feparanng  till 
"  night.  Cornutus  Tertullus  conful  eledl,  a  per- 
<'  Ton  of  extraordinary  merit,  and  mod  zealous  for 
<'  juftice,  was  the  firft  that  gave  his  opinion.  It 
"  was  to  condemn  Prifcus  to  pay  the  ieven  hun* 
«^  dred  thoufand  fefterces  he  had  received  into  the 
"  public  treafury,  and  to  banifh  him  from  Rome 
"  and  Italy.  He  went  farther  againft  Martianus, 
"  and  was  for"  having  him  banifhed  even  from 
«'  Africa  ;  and  concluded  with  propofing  to  the 
''  fenate,  to  .declare :{;  Tacitus  and  I  had  faithfully 
^'  and  worthily  anfwered  their  expedation  in  ac- 
"_ quitting  ourfelves  of  our  commiiHon  The  con- 
"  fuls,  and  all  the  perfons  of  confular  dignity,  who 
^'  fpoke  afterwards,  were  of  the  fame  opinion. 
^'  Some  divifion  eniued  :  but  at  lall  every  body 
<'  came  over  to  Cornutus." 


*  Vir  fubtllis,  difpofitus,  acer,  dlfertns, 

"f-  Refpondlt  Cornelius  Tacitus  cloquentiilime,  Sc  quod  cximlum 
praticni  ejus  in  e*i,  crsfxvu;. 

X  Ego  iSc  Tacitus.  T'.'e  Lati/i  is  more  Jlmple  avdUfs  ceremonious, 
\  and  Tacitus.    Perhaps  the  fenate' s  vote  named  Pliny  fi-fi. 
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Pliny  makes  an  end  of  his  letter  with  a  ftroke  of 
gaiety.  "  You  are  now,  fays  he  to  his  friend,  fully 
"  informed  of  what  pafTes  here.  Let  me  know  m 
*'  your  turn  v/hat  you  do  in  the  country.  Send 
*'  me  an  exad  account  of  your  trees,  your  vines, 
*'  your  corn,  and  your  cattle-,  and  aiTure  yourfelf, 
*'  that  if  I  have  not  a  very  long  letter  from  you, 
*'  you  fliall  have  but  very  Oiort  ones  from  me  for 
"  the  future.  Adieu." 
Ep.4.&9.  It  appears  that  Pliny  was  in  a  manner  the  refuge 
^'  3-  and   afylum  of  the  opprelTed  provinces.     The  de- 

puties from*Boetica  implored  the  fenate  to  appoint 
Pliny  to  be  their  advocate  in  the  fuit  they  had  com- 
menced againft  C^cilius  Clafficus,  late  governor  of 
that  province.  Whatever  other  employrhents  he 
might  have,  he  could  not  refufe  that  people  his  af- 
fiilance,  for  whom  he  had  before  pleaded  upon  a 
like  occafion.  -f*  For,  fays  Pliny,  you  cancel  your 
firft  good  offices,  if  you  do  not  repeat  them.  Oblige 
an  hundred  times,  and  refufe  once,  men  (for  fuch 
is  their  nature)  forget  every  thing  but  the  refufal. 
Accordingly  he  undertook  their  caufe. 

Either  a  voluntary  or  natural  death  faved  ClafTi- 
cus  from  the  confequences  of  this  profecution.  Bee- 
tica  however  did  not  omit  to  demand  that  it  fliould 
go  on  i  for  fo  the  laws  required  ;  and  accufed  at 
the  fame  time  the  minifters  and  accomplices  of  his 
crimes,  demanding  juftice  againfl:  them.  The  firft 
thing  that  Pliny  believed  it  neceflary  to  eftablifli, 
was,  that  Claflicus  was  guilty,  which  it  was  not 
difficult  to  prove.  He  had  left  amongft  his  papers 
an  exadl  memorandum,  in  his  own  hand-writing, 
of  the  gains  he  had  made  by  his  feveral  extortions. 
Probus  and  Hifpanus,  tvv^o  of  his  accomplices, 
gave  more  trouble.     Before  he  entered  upon  the 

*  Andalufia  is  a  great  part  of  ivhai  the  ani'ients  called  Boetica. 

^  Eft  ita  natura  comparaturn,  \jt  antiquiora  bcneficia  fubve;tas, 
nifi  ilia  pofterioribus  cumu^es.  Nam,  quamlibet  fjepe  obligati^  iiquitl 
wnum  r.egcs,  hoc  folum  meminei-ant,  quod  negatum  eft. 

proof 
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proof  of  their  crimes,  Pliny  judged  it  necefTary  to 
[hew,  that  the  execution  of  a  governor's  orders  in 
kvhat  was  manifeilly  unjufl,  was  criminal  •,  without 
»vhich  it  had  been  lofing  time  to  prove  them  Claf- 
^  kus's  inflruments.     For  they  did  not  deny  the 
"adls  laid  to  their  charge,  but  excufed  themfelves 
oy  pleading  that  they   were  reduced  to  them  by 
obedience   to  their  fuperior,    which,  according  to 
;hem,  fufficed  for   their    vindication.     They  pre- 
tended, that  fuch  obedience  could  not  be  made  cri- 
minal in  them,  as  they  were  natives  of  the  province, 
and  confequently  accuflomed  to  tremble  at  the  leaft 
zommand  of  the  governor.     Their  advocate,  who 
was  a  perfon  of  great  ability,  confefied  afterwards, 
jthat  he  never  was  fo  much  perplexed  and  difconcert- 
ed,  as  when  he  faw  the  only  arms  in  which  he  had 
placed  his  whole  confidence,    wrefted  out  of  his 
hands. 

The  event  was  as  follows.  The  fenate  decreed, 
diat  the  eftate  of  Claflicus,  before  he  took  pofTefTion 
of  his  government,  fliould  be  feparated  from  what 
he  had  afterwards  acquired.  The  firfl:  was  adjudg- 
ed to  his  daughter,  and  the  reft  to  the  people  of 
Boetica.  Hifpanus  and  Probus  were  baniihed  for 
five  years;  fo  black  did  that  which  at  firft  feemed 
fcarce  criminal,  appear  after  Pjiny  had  fpoke.  The 
other  accomplices  were  profccuted  with  the  fame 
effed. 

What  conftancy  and  courage  had  Pliny,  and 
how  much  muft  he  have  abhorred  injuftice  and  op- 
prefTion  ?  What  an  happinefs  was  it  for  the  remote 
provinces,  as  AndaluHa  was,  where  the  governors, 
like  fo  many  petty  tyrants,  making  their  will  their 
law,  plundered  and  opprefled  the  people  with  impu- 
nity, to  have  a  zealous  and  intrepid  defender,  whom 
neither  credit  nor  menaces  were  capable  of  fwaying 
in  the  leaft  !  For  thefe  public  robbers  find  protec- 
tion, and  are  feldom  made  examples,  which  can 
ftjone  put  a  ftop  to  fuch  pernicious  abufes. 

Pliny's 
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A.D.  99.       Pliny's  zeal  was  foon  rewarded  in  a  confpicnous 
jnP^e-    manner.      He  was  adlually  nnade  prsefed    of  the 
^^^'     ^^'  treafury,  that  is  to  fay,  high-treafurer,  with  Cornu- 
tus  Tertullus;  which  office  he  held  tv/o  years,  when 
they  were  both  nominated  confnls  to  be  fubftituted 
to  the  ufual  ones  for  the  following  year.     Trajan 
fpoke  in  the  fenate  to  have  this  honour  conferred 
upon  them,  prefided  in  the  afiembly  of  the  people 
at  their  nomination,  and  proclaimed  them  confuls 
himfelf.     He  gave  them  great  praifes,  and  repre- 
fented  them  as  men  who  equalled  the  antient  con- 
fuls of  Rome,  in  their  love  of  juftice  and  the  pub- 
Ep.13.1.5.  lie  good.     "  II  was  then  I  perfe6bly   knew,  fays 
"  *  Pliny,  fpeaking  of  his  colleague,  what  kind  of 
*'  man,  and  of  what  value,  he  was.     I  heard  him 
"  as  a  mafter,  and  refpedled  him  as  a  father,  lels 
'^  on  account  of  his  advanced  age,  than  his  pro- 
*'  found  wifdom." 
A.D.  100.      Pliny,  whei)  conful,  pronounced,  in  his  own  ancj:' 
his  colleague's   name,  an  oration  to  thank  Trajan 
for  having  conferred  that  dignity  upon  them,  and 
to  make  his  panegyric  according  to  the   order  he 
had  received  from  the  fenate,  and  in   the  name  of 
the  whole  empire.     I  fhall  have  occafion  in  the  fe-^ 
quel  to  fpeak  of  this  panegyric. 
A.D.  103.      About  the  end  of  the  year  10^,  Pliny  was  fen,t 
to  govern  Pontus  and  Bithynia   in  quality  of  pro- 
conful.   His  fole  employment  there  was  to  eftablifh 
good  order  in  his  government,  to  execute  juftice,  to  , 
redrefs  grievances,  and  foften  fubjedlion.     He  had 
no  thoughts  of  attracting  refpc6l  by  the  pomp  of 
equipage,  difficulty  of  accefs,  haughcinefsin  hearings 
and  infolence  in  o;ivin2:  anfwers. 

A 'noble  fimplicity,  an  always  frank  and  eafy  re- 
ception, an  affability  that  fvveetened  necelTary  refu- 

*  Tunc  ego  qui  vir  &  quantus  effet,  altifllme  Infpexi  :  quern  fcr. 
queier  ut  magiftrum,  ut  parentem  vererer:  quod  non  tarn  setatis,. 
maturitate,  quam  vita,  meiebatur. 

fak, 
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fals,  with  a  moderation  that  never  departed  from 
itfelf,  conciliated  the  afFedlion  of  every  body. 

Trajan,  otherwife  the  mod  humane  and  juft  of 
princes,  had  fee  on  foot  a  violent  perfecution  againft 
the  Chriftians.  Pliny,  from  the  neceflity  of  his  of- 
fice, and  in  confequence  of  his  blindnefs,  had  his 
fliare  in  it.  But  the  natural  fweetnefs  of  his  dif- 
pofition  made  him  averfe,  at  lead  in  fome  mea- 
fure,  to  infli6t  punifhments  upon  perfons  guilty  of 
no_  crime.  In  confequence  finding  himfelf  perplexed 
in  the  execution  of  the  emperor's  orders,  he  wrote 
him  a  letter  upon  that  head,  and  received  an  anfwer, 
which,  of  all  the  monuments  of  Paganifm,  are  per- 
haps thofe  that  do  mod  honour  to  the  Chridian  re- 
ligion. I  Hiall  infert  both  at  length  in  this  place. 

Pliny's  letter  to  the  emperor  "Trajan. 

"  It  is  a  part  of  my  religion,  C^far,  to  explain  Ep.  97. 
"  all  my  fcruples  to  you.  For  who  can  either  de-  ^'  ^°* 
"  termine  or  indru6t  me  better  ?  I  never  was  pre- 
''  fent  at  the  proceedings  againd  any  Chridian :  fo 
*•  that  I  neither  know  upon  what  the  information 
''  againd  them  turns,  nor  how  far  their  punifhment 
"  fliould  extend.  I  am  much  at  a  lofs  about  the 
"  difference  of  age.  Mud  young  and  old  without 
*'  didin6lion  differ  the  fame  inflidlions  ?  Are  not 
"  thofe  who  repent  to  be  pardoned,  or  is  it  to  no 
''  purpofe  to  renounce  Chridianity,  after  having 
"  once  embraced  it?  Is  it  the  name  only  that  I  am 
*'  to  puniih  in  them,  or  are  there  any  crimes  an- 
*'  nexed  to  that  name  ?  However  this  be,  I  have 
*'  made  this  my  rule,  in  refpe6l  to  the  Chridians 
*'  brought  before  me :  Thofe  who  have  owned 
"  themfelves  fuch  I  have  interrogated  a  fecond 
"  and  third  time,  and  threatened  them  with  punidi- 
"  ment.  When  they  perfided,  I  ordered  it  accord- 
"  ingly.  For,  of  whatever  nature  their  confelfion 
"  was,  I  believed  it  indifpenfably  necelTa-y  to  punifn 
'  in  them  their  diibbedience  and  invincible  obdi- 

''  nacv. 
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**  nacy.    There  were  others  pofTefled  with  the  famd 

*'  phrenfy,  whom  I  have  referved  in  order  to  fend 

*'  them  to  Rome,  becaufe  they  are  Roman  citi- 

*'  zens.     AccLifations  of  this  kind  becoming  after- 

**  wards  more  frequent  even  from  being  fet  on  foot^ 

**  as  is  ufual,  various  kinds  of  them  offer.    A  me- 

*'  morial  has  been  put  into  my  hands,  wherein 

*'  feveral  perfons  are  accufed  of  being  Chriftians, 

*'  who  deny  that  they  either  are  or  ever  were  fo* 

*'  They  have  in  my  prefence,  and  in  the  terms  I 

*'  prefcribed,  invoked   the  gods,  and  offered  in- 

*^  cenfe  and  wine  to  your  itnage,  Vvhich   I  caufed 

'•  exprefsly  to  be  brought  out  with  the  ftatues  of 

''  our   divinities.     They   have  even  uttered   vio- 

*'  lent   imprecations  againft  Chriff.     And   this  I 

*'  am  told,  is  what  none,  who  are  truly  Chriftians^ 

«'  can  ever  be  forced  to  do.     I  believed  it  therefore 

*'  necefTary  to  acquit  them.     Others,    who  have 

"  been  brought  before  me  by  an  informer,  have  at 

"  firfl  confeffed  themfelves  Chriftians,  and  imme- 

«'  diately  after  denied  it;  declaring  that  they  had 

«'  indeed  been  fo,  but  that  they  had  ceafed  to  be 

<'  fo,  fome  above  three,  and  others  a  greater  num- 

«'  ber  of  years,  and  fome  for  more  than  twenty; 

<'  Ail  thefe  people  have  adored  your  image,  and 

*'  the  ftatues  of  the  gods-,  and  all  of  them  loaded 

«'  Chrift  with  curfes.  *  They  have  affirmed  to  me, 

«•  that  their  whole  error  and  fault  confifted  in  thefe 

"  points  :  That  on  a  day  fixed,  they  aftemabled  be- 

<'  fore   lim-rife,    and  fung   alternately  hymns   to 

*^  Chrift  as  to  a  god;  that  they  engaged  themfelves 

''  by  oath,  not  to  any  crime,  but  not  to  rob   or 

"  commit  adultery;  to  be  faithful  to  their promife, 

*  Affirmabant  autem  hanc  fuifle  fummam  vel  culpse  {ux,  vel  er- 
roris,  quod  eflent  foUti  ftato  die  ;inte  lucem  convenire}  carmenque 
Clirifto,  quafi  deo,  dicere  lecum  invicem  j  feqiie  facramento  non  in 
fceliis  aliquod  obftringere,  fed  ne  furta,  nc  latrocinia,  ne  adultcria 
committerent,  ne  fidcm  fallerent,  ne  depofitnm  appellari  abnega- 
rent :  quibus  pera6lis,  morem  fibl  difcedendl  fuKle,  rurfufque  coeun- 
di  ad  capiendum  cibuin,  promiicuum  tamen  &  innoxium. 

''  and 
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and  not  to  fecrete  or  deny  depofits  :  That  after 
this  it  was  their  cuftom  to  feparate,  and  then  to 
rea-lTemble,  in  order  to  eat  promifcuoufly  fome 
fimple  and  innocent  food:  That  they  had  ceafed 
to  do  fo  fince  my  edid,  by  which,  according 
to  your  orders,  I  had  prohibited  all  afiembHes 
whatfoever.  Thefe  depofitions  convinced  me 
more  than  ever,  that  it  was  necefTary  to  extort 
the  truth  by  force  of  torments  out  of  two  virgin 
flaves,  who  they  faid  were  prieftefies  of  their 
worfhip  :  but  I  difcovered  only  a  bad  kind  of 
fuperftition,  carried  to  excefs  ;  and  for  that  rea- 
fon  have  fufpended  every  thing  till  I  have  your 
farther  orders.  The  affair  feems  v/orthy  of  your 
refle6tion,  from  the  multitude  of  thofe  involved 
in  the  danger.  For  great  numbers  of  all  ages, 
fexes,  and  conditions,  are  liable  to  this  accufa- 
tion.  This  contagious  evil  has  not  only  infeded 
the  cities,  but  has  reached  the  villages  and  coun- 
try. I  believe  however  that  it  may  be  remedied, 
and  that  a  flop  may  be  put  to  it :  and  it  is  cer- 
tain that  the  temples  which  were  almofl  entirely 
abandoned,  are  now  frequented ;  and  that  the 
Jong  neglected  facrifices  are  renewed.  Victims 
are  fold  every  where,  which  before  had  few  pur- 
chafers.  From  whence  may  be  judged  what 
numbers  may  be  reclaimed,  if  pardon  be  granted 
to  repentance." 

The  emperor  I'rajan^s  anfwer  to  Pliny. 
"  You  have,  mofl  dear  Pliny,  taken  the  me-  Ep.  9S, 
thod  you  ought  in  proceeding  againfl  the  Chri- 
(lians  brought  before  you  :  for  it  is  im.poflible 
to  eflablifh  a  certain  and  general  form  in  affairs 
of  fuch  a  nature.  It  is  not  necefTary  to  make 
ilri^t  inquiries  after  thofe  people  :  but  if  they  are 
accufed  and  convided,  they  mufl  be  punifhed. 
However,  if  the  accufed  denies  that  he  is  a 
Chriflian,  and  proves  he  is  not  by  his  behaviour, 

"  I 
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**  I  mean  by  invoking  the  gods,  it  is  proper  td 
*'  pardon  him  on  his  repentance,  whatever  caiifes 
*'  of  fufpicion  may  before  have  been  laid  to  his 
*'  charge,  *  For  the  rest,  anonymous  infor- 

*'  MATIONS    OUGHT     NOT     TO    BE     RECEIVED     IN 

*'  ANY    KIND    OF    CRIME:    FOR    THAT    WERE    OF 

''  PERNICIOUS    EXAMPLE,    AND    DOES     NOT    SUIT 

*'  THE   TIMES  IN   WHICH  WE  LIVE.'* 

I  leave  it  to  the  reader  to  make  the  reflediions, 
thefe  two  letters  naturally  fugged,  upon  the  mag- 
nificent praife  they  include  of  the  purity  of  man- 
ners of  the  primitive  Chriftians,  the  amazing  pro- 
grefs  Chriftianity  had  already  made  in  fo  few  years. 
even  to  occafion  the  temples  to  be  abandoned;  th( 
incredible  number  of  the  faithful  of  all  ages,  fexes, 
and  conditions  -,  the  authentic  teftimony  renderec 
by  a  Pagan  of  the  belief  of  the  divinity  of  Jefu: 
Chrift  generally  eftablifhed  amongft  thole  Faithful 
the  remarkable  contradiclion  of  Trajan's  opinion 
for  if  the  Chriftians  were  criminal,  it  was  juft  t( 
make  ftridl  inquiry  after  them  ;  and,  if  nor,  it  wa 
unjuft  to  puniili  them  though  accufed  ;  and  lafth 
upon  the  maxim  taken  from  the  law  of  nature,  wit! 
which  the  emperor  concludes  his  letter,  in  declar 
ing,  that  he  fhould  deem  it  a  difhonour  to  his  age 
if,  in  any  crime  whatfoever,  (the  expreflion  is  gene 
ralj  regard  were  had  to  informations  without  th 
pames  of  their  authors. 

On  Pliny's  return  to  Rome,  he  refumed  bufinel 
and  his  employments.  His  firft  wife  being  dea( 
without  children,  he  married  a  fecond  named  Gal 
phurnia.  As  (he  was  very  young,  and  had  abun 
dance  of  wit,  he  found  no  difficulty  in  infpii  in< 
her  with  a  tafte  for  polite  learning.  It  became  he 
fole  paffion;  but  fhe  reconciled  it  fo  well  with  he 
affedtion  for  her  hufband,  that  it  could  not  be  fai< 
whether  (he  loved  Pliny  for  polite  learning,  or  polit 

,  *  sine  au6lore  vero  propofiti  libelli  niillo  crlmine  locum  haber 

debent.     Nam  &  pelTimi  exempli,  nee  noftri  feculi  eft. 

iearninj 
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learning  for  Pliny.  When  he  was  to  plead  romeEp*'9-i-+ 
important  caufe,  flie  always  had  feveral  perlbns 
waiting  to  bring  her  the  firtl  news  of  his  luccefs, 
ind  the  emotion  that  expectation  occafioned  ceafed* 
only  with  their  return.  If  he  read  any  oration  or 
other  piece  to  an  aiTcmbly  of  his  friends,  fhe  never 
failed  to  contrive  herfelf  fome  place,  from  whence 
behind  a  curtain  fhe  might  overhear  the  applaufes 
given  him.  Her  hufband's  works  were  continually 
in  her  hand,  and,  with  no  other  art  but  love  for 
her  maflcr,  fhe  compofed  airs  upon  the  lyre  to  his 
'v  erfes. 

His  letters  to  her  fiiew  how  far  he  carried  his 
teridernefs  for  a  wife  fo  v/orchy  of  his  affeclion  and 
cfteem  :  "  You  tell  me  that  my  abfence  orives  you  Ep.7. 1.^. 
"  abundance  of  pain,  and  that  your  fole  confola- 
"  tion  is  reading  my  works,  and  often  laying  them 
"  by  you  in  my  place.  I  am  tranfported  with  joy 
*'  that  you  defire  me  fo  ardently,  and  at  your  manner 
"  ofconfoling  yourfelf.  As  for  me,  I  read  your  let- 
*'  ters  over  and  over,  and  anl  perpetually  openino- 
"  them  again,  as  if  they  were  new  ones.  But  they 
''  only  ferve  to  aggravate  the  regret  I  feel  in  want- 
*^  ing  you.  For  what  felicity  mud  one  not  find  in 
*'  the  converfation  of  her,  whofe  letters  have  fuch 
"  charms !  Fail  not  however  to  write  often  to  me, 
"  though  it  gives  me  a  kind  of  pleafure  that  tor- 
*'  ments  me."  In  another  letter  he  fays  :  ''  I  con-  Ep.4. 1.  e. 
"  jure  you  moft  earneftly  to  prevent  my  anxiety 
'^  by  one  and  even  t\^o  letters  every  day.  I  fhall 
*'  at  leaft  feel  hope  whilft  1  read  them,  though  t 
**  fall  into  my  firft  alarms  afterv.ards.*'  In  a  third, 
"  To  tell  you  to  v/hat  a  degree  your  abfence  affeds  Kp.  7.1.  7. 
*'  me  would  feem  incredible.  I  pafs  the  greateft 
**  part  of  my  nights  in  thinking  of  you.  In  the 
"  day  and  at  the  hours  I  ufed  to  fee  you,  my  feet 
"  in  a  manner  carry  me  of  themielves  to  your  a- 
"  partment  •,  and,  not  finding  vou  there,  I  rerurn 

Vol.  III.  N        '  ''  with 
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"  With  as  much  fadnefs  and  confufion,  as  if  I  had 
''  been  refuied  entrance." 
Fp.13.1.8.      After  having  received  fome  hurt  at  her  firfl:  time 
of  being  with  child,  Ihe  recovered,  and  lived  a  con- 
fiderable  time,  but  left  him  no  iilue. 

Neither  the  time  nor  circumflances  of  Pliny's 
death  are  known. 

I  have  not  pretended  hitherto  to  give  an  exa6l 
and  continued  account  of  Pliny's  aftions,  but  only 
an  idea  of  his  character  by  fome  events  more  remark- 
able than  others,  and  confequently  the  molt  proper 
for  making  it  known.  I  fhall  with  the  fame  view 
add  fome  other  fa6ls,  without  confining  myfelf  to 
the  order  of  time,  and  Ihall  reduce  them  to  four  or 
five  heads. 

I.  Pliny* s  application  to  Jludy, 

It  had  been  ftrange  if  Pliny,  brought  up  in  the: 
fight  and  under  the  care  of  his  uncle  Pliny  the  Na- 
tural ift,  had  wanted  a  taftc  for  the  fciences,  and  in- 
deed had  not  devoted  himfelf  entirely  to  them.    We 
may  believe  that  in  his  firfl  iludles  he  followed  the 
plan  he  laid  dov/n  for  a  young  man  who  had  con- 
fulted  him  upon  that  fubjecl.     As  this  letter  may 
be  ufeful  to  youth,  I  fliall  infert  part  of  it  here : 
Ep.9. 1. 7.      "  You  afk  me  in  what  manner  I  would  advife 
**  you  to  fludy.    One  of  the  belt  methods,  accord- 
*'  ing  to  the  opinion  of  many,  is  to  tranilate  Greek 
"  into  Latin,    or  Latin  into  Greek.     By  that  you 
*'  will  acquire  juilnefs  and  beauty  ofdidion,  hap- 
^''  pinefs  and  grace  of  figures,    and  facility  in  ex- 
'*  prefTing  your  fenfe  •,    befides  which,  in  that  iiTii- 
"  tation  of  the  moll  excellent  authors,  you  will 
*'  infcnfibly  contract  an  habit  of  thinking  and  ex- 
''  pre  fling  yourfelf  like  them.     A  thoufand  things 
*'  which  efcape  a  man  that  reads  do  not  efcape  a 
*^  tranflator.     TranQation  enlarges  the  mind,  and 
^'  forms  the  taile. 

"  You 
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"  You  may  alfo,  after  having  read  fomerhing 
*'  only  for  the  fiike  of  making  it  your  fubjetft,  treat 
*'  it  yourfelf,  with  the  rcroluiion  not  to  be  excelled 
*'  by  your  original.  You  may  then  compare  your 
*'  woik  with  your  autiior's,  and  carefully  examine 
''  what  he  has  done  better  than  you,  and  you  bet- 
*'  ter  than  him.  What  a  joy  will  it  be  to  you 
"  to  perceive  yours  lometimes  the  beft;  and  how 
"  much  will  it  redouble  your  emulation,  fhould 
*'  you  find  yourfelt  always  the  inferior  I 

"  I  know  your  prefent  dudy  is  the  eloquence  of 
"  the  bar  :  but,  for  the  attainment  of  that,  I  would 
^'  not  advife  you  to  coiifine  yourfelf  entirely  to  that 
"  contentious  llile,  that  breathes  nothing  but  v/ar 
*'  and  debate.  As  Heids  delight  in  change  of  feeds, 
"  our  minds  alfo  require  to  be  exercifed  in  diffe- 
*'  rent  ftudies.  I  would  therefore  have  you  fome- 
''  times  make  a  fine  piece  of  hiftory  your  employ- 
''  ment,    fometimes  the   compofition  of  a  letter^ 

*'  and  fortiedmes  verfes— ^ It  is  in   this  manner 

*'  the  greatefl  orators,  and  even  the  greateft  men^ 
*'  have  exercifed  or  vmbended  themfelves  :  or  ra- 
*'  ther  have  exercifed  and  unbended  both  togedier* 
*'  It  is  amazing  how  much  thefe  little  works  awaken 
*'  and  exhilarate  the  genius. 

*'  I  have  not  fiid  what  it  is  neceiTary  to  read, 
^'  though  the  iiaving  mentioned  what  it  is  proper 
"  to  write  fufiiciently  fpeaks  that.  Remember 
"  only  to  make  a  good  choice  of  the  beft  authors 
*'  in  every  kind  •,  for  it  has  been  well  faid  *,  that  it 
"  is  necelfary  to  read  much,  hut  not  m.any  things." 

We  have  feen  that  Pliny,  at  the  age  of  fourteen, 
had  wrote  a  Greek  tragedy,  and  afterwards  exer- 
cifed himfelf  in  the  feveral  fpccies  of  poetry.  He 
Was  much  delighted  wich  reading' Livy.    f  He  ad-  Ep.2i.l,^ 

♦  Aiunt  multum  legendum  efle,  non  multa. 

t  Sum  ex  iis  qui  miior  antiques ;  non  tamen,  ut  i^uidam,  tmpo- 
nira  noftrorum  ingenia  defpicio.  Neque  enim  qaifi  iaiTa  &  eifatji 
»itur3,  wt  nihil  jam  hudabile  pariat. 

N  2  mired 
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mired  the  antients  without  being  of  the  number  of 
thofe  v;ho  defpife  the  moderns.  I  cannot  believe, 
fays  he,  that  nature  is  become  fo  barren  and  exhau fl- 
ed as  to  produce  nothing  valuable  in  our  days. 

Ep.6.1.  9.  He  tells  a  friend  in  what  manner  he  employ?, 
himielf  during  the  public  diverfions  :  "  1  have 
"  palTed  all  thefe  lad  days  in  compofing  and 
"  writing  with  the  greateft  tranquillity  imaginable. 
"  You  may  afl<.  how  that  is  pofTible  in  the  mid  ft 
*'  of  Rome  ?  It  was  the  time  of  the  fnews  in  the 
''  Circus  which  give  me  no  manner  of  pleafure.  I 
"  fee  nothing  nev/  or  va;ied  in  them,  and  confe- 
*'  quently  nothing  vv'orth  feeing  more  than  once. 
*'  This  redoubles   my  aflonifiiment,  that  fo  many 

^'  thoufand and  even  grave  perfons lliould 

•"'  have  a  puerile  palTion  for  feeing  horfes  run,  and 
"  men  driving  chariots  fo  often.  *  When  I  confi- 
"  der  this  infatiable  deflre  to  fee  thefe  trifling  com- 
''  mon  fights  over  and  over  again,  I  feel  a  fecret 
''  fatisfa6tion  in  taking  no  pleafure  in  fuch  things, 
"  and  am  glad  to  employ  a  leifure  in  polite  ftu- 
"  dies,  vv^hich  others  throw  away  upon  fuch  frivo- 
''  lous  amufements." 

Ep.  19.1.8.  We  fee  iludy  was  his  whole  joy  and  confolation. 
*'  Literature,  fays  he,  is  my  diverfion  and  com- 
"  fort  •,  and  I  know  nothing  fo  agreeable  as  it  is 
*'  to  me,  and  nothing  fo  m.ortifying  as  not  to  be 
*'  foftened  by  it.  In  my  grief  for  my  wife's  indifpo- 
*'  fition,  the  ficknefs  of  my  family,  and  even  the 
"  deaths  of  fome  of  them,  f  1  find  no  remedy  but 
*'  uudy.  It  indeed  makes  me  more  fenfible  of  ad- 
"  verfity,  but  renders  me  alfo  more  capable  of 
"  bearing  it/' 

*  Quos  ego  (quofdam  graves  homines)  cum  recordor  in  re  inanl, 
frigida,  afTidiia,  tarn  infatiabiliter  deridere,  capro  aliquara  volup- 
tateqi,  qiujd  hac  voluptate  non  capiar.  Ac  per  hos  dies  libentiilinie 
otinm  meum  in  literis  colloco,  quos  alii  otiolifUmis  occupationibus 
peidunt. 

t  Ad  unicum  doloris  levamentum  ftudia  confugio,  quae  praeftant 
ut  adveifa  magis  intelligam,  le*patientius  fciam. 

il.  PHvfs 
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II.  Plinfs  efieem  and  attachment  for  per fons  of  virtue 
and  learning. 

All  the  great  men  of  his  age,  all  who  were  mod 
din-ingiiiilied  by  eminent  virtues,  were  Pliny's 
friends :  Virginius  Rufus,  who  refufed  the  empire; 
Corelljus,  who  was  confiJered  as  a  perfcd:  model 
of  wifdom  and  probity  ;  Helvidius,  the  admiration 
of  his  times-,  Rufticus  Arulenus  and  Senecio,  whom 
Domitian  put  to  death  •,  and  Cornutus  Tertulius, 
who  was  leveral  times  his  colleague. 

He  thought  it  alio  highly  for  his  honour  to  have 
contraded  a  particular  amity  with  the  perfons  who 
made  the  greatcft  figure  then  in  polite  learning,  Ta- 
citus, Suetonius,  Martial,  and  Silius  Italicus. 

"  1  have  read  your  book,  lays  he  to  Tacitus,  Ep.ao.l.  7. 
'*'  and  have  obierved  with  all  the  exaclnefs  in  my 
**  power  whit  I  believe  it  necefiary  to  alter  and  re- 
*'  trench :  *  for  I  love  no  lefs  to  fpeak  truth,  than 
*'  you  to  hear  it  *,  befides  which  no  people  are 
**  mure  docile  to  reproof,  than  thofe  who  deferve 
"  mod  praiTe.  I  expect  that  you  will  fend  back 
**  my  book  in  your  turn  with  your  corredlions. 
**  -f  Agreeable,  charming  exchange  !  How  much 
*'  am  I  delighted  to  think  thar,  if  poflerity  fets  any 
*'  value  upon  us,  it  will  publilh  to  the  ti\i\  of  time 
*'  with  what  freedom,  fimpiicity,  and  friendfhip  we 
*'  lived  together.  It  will  be  fomething  rare  and 
''  remarkable,  that  two  men,  alniofl  of  the  fame 

age,  of  the  fam.e  rank,  and  of  fome  reputation 

in  the  republic  of  letters,  (for  I  am  reduced   to 
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*  Nam  &  ego  verum  dlcere  affuevi,  &  tu  llbentiir  andire.  Ne- 
qiie  enim  ulli  patientius  repiehendentur,  quam  qui  maxime  laudari 
merenMir. 

t  O  jucundas,  6  pulchras  vices  !  Qu^am  me  dckclat,  quod,  fi 
qua  pofteris  cura  nofti i,  ufqucquaque  nairabitur,  qua  conconlia, 
nde,  fimplicitate  vlxeriinus  !  Erit  rarum  &  infigne,  duos  homines 
atate,  dignitate  propemodum  aequales,  nonnullius  in  litcris  nomi- 
^S  (^"S^^  enim  de  te  quoque  parcius  diccre,  quia  de  me  fmiul 
dice)  alteium  alterius  ftudia  foviiie. 


N  3  "  fpeak 
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^^  fpeak  modefliy  of  you,  when  I  join  you  with 
*'  myl'elf)  ihou.d  have  affilied  each  other's  iliidies 
"  fo  faithful iy.  As  for  me,  from  my  mod  early 
*'  youth,  the  reputation  and  glory  you  had  ac- 
*'  quired  made  me  defirous  of  imitating  you,  and 
*'  of  treading,  and  of  appearing  to  tread,  in  your' 
*'  fteps,  not  near  you,  but  nearer  than  another. 
"  It  v/as  not  becauie  Rome  had  not  at  that  time 
"  abundance  of  geniufles  of  the  firft  rank  :  but,  a^ 
^'  mongft  them  all,  the  fimiUtude  of  our  inchna- 
'^  tions  pointed  out  you,  as  the  moil  proper,  as 
^-  the  moft  worthy  of  being  imicated.  Tiiis  is  what 
^'  highly  augments  my  joy,  as  often  as  I  hear  it 
"  faid,  that,  when  converfation  turns  upon  poHtc 
*'  learning,  we  are  named  together." 

We  may  conceive  how  ftudious  P'iny  was  to  ob- 
lige the  hiftorian  Suetonius,  from  what  he  writes 
of  him  to  a  friend.  This  letter,  though  (hort,  is 
one  of  the  moll:  elecrant  of  his  come  down  to  us : 
En.24. I.I.  ■'  Suetonius*,  who  lodges  with  me,  is  for  buy- 
"  ing  a  little  fpot  of  land,  which  one  of  your' 
"  friends  is  difpofed  to  k\\.  Favour  me  fo  far,  I 
f'  beg  you,  as  not  to  let  him  give  more  for  it  than 
c'  it  is  worth  ;  which  will  make  him  like  his  pur- 
c'  chafe.  A  bad  bargain  is  always  difagreeable  j 
t'  but  mod  fo,  in  feemlng  to  reproach  us  with  im- 
<*  prudence.    This  bit  ot  land,  if  not  too  dear,  has 

^  TrvnquilKi?,  contubrrnalis  mens,  viilt  emere  agelluin,  qr.em 
vendiiare  amicus  tuns  dicitui-.  Rogo  cures,  quanti  asquum  eft, 
emat  :  ita  enim  dele6>ab'u  tn/i?^.  Nam  mala  emptio  icniper  ingrata 
ff.,  eo  iViriximc  quod  exprobrcire  llultitiam  don-ino  videmr.  In  hoc 
aiupm  aoe!K)  (ii  modo  arriferit  pretium)  Tranquilli  mei  ftomachum 
TT.uha  loliichant :  vicinitas  urbis,  cpporlunitas  viae^  mediocritas 
villae,  niodi'S  ruris,  qui  avocet  magis  quam  dilliingat.  Scholafticis 
pono  ft'j.d.^d]-,  ut  hie  eft,  fufhcit  abunde  taiitum  Iblj,  ut  relevarc 
capufj  rciiccje  ocxilos,  leptarc  per  limitem,  unamque  femitam  terere^- 
omrelque  yiticulas  fuas  nofi';,  &  numerare  arbufcuias  poflint.  Hare 
tih;  expoi'ui,  quo  inagis  fcircG,  quantum  il!c  cffet  mihi,  quantum 
ego  tioi  debitqni?,  fi  prEediclair,  iftud,  quod  commendatur  his  dot 
tibns^.tam'.ralubriter  co-eiit,  ut  p.-initeutiae  locum  non  relinquat.  ' 
Vale.  Mr.  RoVJ^  addsy  that  the  Trench  tongue  cannot  render  the  de^ 
Ikacy  at\d  eUgudce  of  the  ui/u,.niLti--vis  and frcquentati'ves  fcaite^'ed  ift 
nl^nr.danh  trrcv.gh'ut  this  littl.  letter.  Agclium  Venditare.  Repr 
t.  .:c  per  Umiiem.     Yiiicuhis.     Arbufcuius.     Fisediclum. 

^!  many 
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*'  many  temptations  for  my   friend  :  its  fmall  dif- 

'*  tance  from  Rome,  the  gocdnefs  of  the  ways,  the 

**  mediocrity   of  its   buildings,    with  its  appurte- 

*'  nances   more   fit  to  amuie  than  employ.     For 

"  thefe  men  of  learning,  devoted  like  him  to  ftudy, 

*'  want  only  as  much  knd  as  is  neceflary  for  un- 

**  bending  their  minds  and   dehghting  their  eyes 

*'  in  good  air.     A  fmgle  alley  to  walk  in,  a  back 

'*'  way  into  the  fielc-s,  and  as  many  vines  and  plants 

**  as  they  can  be  acquainted  with  without  burthen- 

*'  ing  their  memories,  abundantly  fuffice  them.    I 

*'  tell  you  all  this,  that  you  may  knov/  the  better 

*'  how  much  he  will  be  obliged  to  me,  and  I  to 

*'  you,  if  he  can  buy  this  little  place,  with  thefe  re- 

"  commendations,  without  any  reafon  to  repent  it." 

Martial,  fo  well  known  from  his  epigrams,  was  Ep.ai.1.3. 
alfo  one  of  Pliny's  friends,  and  the  death  of  that 
poet  gave  him  great  concern.     "  I   am  informed, 

"  faid  he,  that  Martial  is  dead,  and  am  very  forry 

"  for  it.     *  He   Vv^as  an  ingenious,  fubtle,  fliarp 

*'  man,  and  had  abundance  both  of  fait  and  gall, 

**  with  no  lefs  candor,  in  his  writings.     When  he 

*'  left  Rome,  I  gave  him  fomething  to  help  him 

**  on  his  journey  ;  which  little  aiTiilance  I  owed  him, 

*'  as  well  on  account  of  our  friendfhip,  as  the  verfes 

"  he  had  made  for  me.     -f  It  was  the  antient  cuf- 

*<  tom  to  confer  rewards,  either  of  honour  or  profit, 

*'  upon  fuch  as  had  wrote  in  praife  of  cities  or  cer- 

'*  tain  individuals.     But  that  cuftom,  with  many 

"  others  no  Icfs  noble  and  decent,  is  one  of  the  lafl 

*^  in  modern  pradlice.  Ever  fince  we  have  ceafed  to 

"  do  v^hat  deferved  praife,    v/e   have  defpifed  it 

"  as  a  thing  of  no  value."     Pliny  repeats  the  paf- 
ftge  of  thofe  verfes,  in  which  the  poet,  addrefling 

•  Erat  homo  ingenlofus,  acutus,  acer,  S^  qui  plurimum  in  fcii- 
bendo  &  lalis  haberet  Sc  fellis,  nee  candoris  minus. 

"f-  Fuit  moris  antiqui,  eos  qui  vel  fingulorum  landes  vel  urbium 

fcripferant,  aut  honoribus  aut  pecunia  ornare  :  noftris  vero   tempo- 

Hribus,  ut  alia  fpeciofa  &  egregia,  ita  hoc  inpiimis  exolevit.     Nam 

poftquam  defjimus  facere  laudanda,  laudari  quoque  ineptum  puta- 

mus. 

N  4  himfelf 
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himfelf  to  his  mufe,  bids  her  go  to  PJiny  at  hi^ 
houie  upon  the  EiquiUne  hill,  and  approach  him 
wiih  refpe6l : 

Sed  ne  tempore  non  tuo  difertam 

Pulfes  ebria  januam,  videto.  t 

Totos  dat  tetrics  dies  Minervse, 

Dum  centum  ftudet  auribus  virorum 

Hoc  quod  fecula  pofterique  pofBnc 

Arpinis  quoque  comparare  chartis. 

Scras  tutior  ibis  ad  lucernas : 

Hsec  hora  eft  tua,  cum  furit  Lyasus, 

Cum  regnat  rofa,  cum  madent  capiili. 

Tunc  me  vel  rigidi  legant  Catones. 

Mr.  Sacy  has  tranflated  thefe  verfes  into  French 
thus  : 

Prends  garde,  petite  ivrognejfe^ 

De  n'aller  pas,  a  contretems^ 

Irouhler  les  emplois  importans 
On  du  foir  au  matin  roccupe  fa  fageffe. 
Refpe^e  les  momens  q'/ii  donne  a  des  difcours 

^i  font  le  char  me  de  nos  jcurs^ 
Et  que  tout  Vavenir^  admirant  notre  Pline 
Ofera  comparer  aux  Oracles  d'A'^pine, 

Prends  rheure  que  les  doux  propos^ 

Enfans  des  verres  &  des  pots^ 

Ouvrent  tout  l^efprit  a  la  joie ; 

^'il  fe  detend^  qiCil  fe  deploie^ 

Slj/on  trait c  les  jages  de  fats  ; 

Et  qu^dlors,  en  hwmeur  de  rire^ 

Les  plus  Catons  te  puijjent  lire. 

The  fame  verfes  are  in  Englifh. 

Wanton  miife^  a  while  forbear^ 
Of  improper  times  beware  -, 
Knock  not  at  his  learned  gate ; 
yUI  day  lofig  affairs  of  weight  — — 
A  tboufand  hearers  all  day  long 
T'q  his  charming  accents  throng  : 

StraiiSP 
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Strains  fo  fweetly  wife^  fo  rare^ 
Fiiiure  ages  fljall  compare 
I'd  thofe  of  *  Jrpiiws'  fon, 
Tbo^  from  Greece  the  palm  he  ivon, 
Stir  not  there  till  evening  hours^ 
*T'tll  Bacchus  i'cigns,  and  fofter  powers ; 
;        When^  crowned  with  rofes^  fweet  irith  cilsy 
Mirth  laughs  at  care,  and  learned  toils: 
Then  take  thy  time  devoid  of  fear ^ 
When  Gate's  felf  thy  lays  would  hear, 

^'  Do  you  not  think,  fays  Pliny  in  concluding  his 
"  letter,  that  the  man  who  v/rote  of  me,  in  thefe     * 
"  terms,  well  defer ved  fome  tokens  of  my  affedtion 
-'  at  his  departure,  and  of  my  giief  at  his  death  ?" 

He  alio  very  much  lamented  that  of  Silius  Itali-  Ep.  7.1. 3* 
pus,  on  whole  poetry  he  pafies  a  judgment  entirely 
ijun:.  -f  He  wrote  lerfes^  fays  he,  with  more  art  than 
vuiius.  An  incurable  abcefs  having  given  him  a 
d:  ^uft  for  life,  he  ended  his  days  by  a  voluntary 
abicinence  from  food. 

III.  Plinfs  liberality, 

Pliny,  in  comparifon  with  fome  of  the  rich  per- 
fons  of  Rome,  had  but  a  very  moderate  fortune,  but 
a  foul  truly  great,  and  the  mod  noble  fentiments. 
Of  this  his  almoft  innumerable  Hberalities  are  an 
undoubted  proof.  I  (hall  relate  only  a  part  of  them. 

He  had  laid  down  principles  to  himfelf  upon  this  Ep.30. 1.9. 
head  which  well  deferve  attention  :  "  In  my  J  opi- 
**  nion,  fays  he,  a  man  truly  liberal  fhould  give 
^'  to  his  country,  his  relations  by  blood  or  mar- 
*'  riage,  and  his  friends,  but  his  friends  in  necelTity." 
This  is  the  order  in  giving  that  equity  prefcribes, 
and  which  he  followed  exadly. 

We  have  already  feen  that  he  made  a  very  ge- 
nerous prefent  to  Quintilian,  his  mafter,   towards 

*  Ciccvo.  f  Scrlbebat  carmina  majore  cura  quam  ingenio. 

t  Volo  eum,  qui  fit  vere  liberalis,  tribuere  patriae,  propin^uis, 
affipibus,  amicis,  Ted  aiiiicis  pauperibus, 

the 
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the  portion  of  his  daughter  on  her  marriage,  and 
affifted  Martial,  when  he  retired  from  Rome.     01 

Ep.  3. 1. 6.  thole  two  friends,  the  latter  was  in  neceffity,  and  the 
other  was  not  rich. 

He  had  given  his  nurfe  a  fmall  eftate  in  land, 
which,  at  the  time  he  gave  it  her,  was  worth  an 
hundred  thoufand  fefterces,  that  is  to  fay,  about  fix 
hundred  pounds.  What  great  lords  of  modern  date 
act  in  this  manner  ^  Pliny  however  calls  this  a  little 
prefent:  Munufcuhm,  And,  after  bellowing  this 
piece  of  land,  we  find  him  make  his  nurfe's  income 
from  It  his  care.  He  writes  to  the  perfon  who  had 
the  care  of  it,  to  recommend  the  improvement  oi 
it  to  him.  "  For,  adds  he>  llie  who  received  this 
*'  little  farm  has  not  more  interell  in  its  produce, 
''  than  I  who  gave  it  her." 

Ep.ij..  1.2.  Seeing  Caivina,  whom  he  had  pardy  portioned 
out  of  his  own  fortune,  upon  the  point  of  renounce- 
ing  the  inheritance  of  her  father  Calvinus^'s  eftate, 
through  fear  that  it  was  not  fulTicient  to  difcharge 
his  debts  to  Pliny  •,  he  wrote  to  her  not  to  affroni 
her  father's  memory  in  that  manner,  and,  to  deter- 
mine her,  fent  her  a  genera]  acquittance. 

%.i9.1.i.  Upon  another  occafion  he  gave  Romaniis  three 
hundred  thoufand  fefterces  (almoft  nineteen  hundred 
pounds)  to  purchafe  him  the  eftate  neceffary  to 
qualify  him  for  being  admitted  into  the  order  ot 
Roman  knights. 

^p.14.1.7.  Corellia,  the  fifter  of  Corellius  Rufus,  for  whom 
PHny  had  al>^ays  an  infinite  refped  during  his  lite, 
bought  lands  of  him  at  the  price  of  feven  hundred 
thoufand  fefterces.  Upon  better  information  (he 
found  thofe  lands  worth  nine  hundred  thoufand,  and 
prefled  him  earneftly  to  take  the  overplus,  but 
could  not  prevail  upon  him  to  do  fo.  A  fine  conteft 
this  between  juftice  and  generofity,  in  which  the 
buyer's  delicacy  and  the  feller's  noble  difmterefted- 
nefs  are  equally  admirable !  Where  fhall  we  find 
fuch  behaviour  now  ? 

Scm^ 
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Some  merchants  had  purchafcd  his  vintage  at  aEp.i.l.s. 
ery  realbnable  price,  from  the  hopes  of  gaining 
onfiderably  by  it.  They  vvere  diiappointed  ;  and 
e  returned  money  to  them  all.  The  reafon  he 
;ives  tor  it  is  flill  more  admirable  than  the  thing 
felf  :    ^'  1  *  think  it  no  lels  noble  to  do  juftice  in 

•  one's  own   houfe,  than   from  the   tribunal  -,  in 

•  fmall  than  great  affairs;  and   in  one's   own,  as 

•  well  as  in  thofe  of  other  people." 

'  What  he  did  for  his  country  ftill  exceeds  every  Ep.  13^1^4.. 

hing  I    have  faid  hitherto.     The  inhabitants  of 

toma,  not  having  any  maflcrs  amongft  them  for 

he  education   of  their  children,  were  obliged  to 

pd  them  to  other  cities.     Pliny,  who  had   the 

'eart  both  of  a  fon  and  a  father  for  his  country, 

lade  the  inhabitants  fenfible  of  the  adv^antages  that 

j/ould  attend  "the  education  of  their  youth  at  Coma 

iifelf  :    "  Where  t,  fays  he  to  their  parents,  can 

'•  they  have  a  more  agreeable  refidence  than  their 

■  coiir.try  ?  where  form  their  manners  with  more 

'  faiety,  than  in  the  fight  of  their  fathers  and  mo- 

'  thers  ^    and    where  will   their  expences  be  lefs 

'  than  at  home  ?  Is  it  not  bed  for  your  children 

'  to  receive  their  education  in  the  fame  place  where 

'  they  had  their  birth,  and  to  accuftom  themfelves 

'  from  their  infancy  to  love  to  reiide  in  their  na- 

'  five  country  ?"     He  offered  to  contribute  one 

hird  tov/ards  a  foundation  for  the   fubfiflance  of 

nailers,  and  thought  it  neceflary  to  leave  the  refl 

,>f  the  expence  upon  the  parents,  in  order  to  render 

jhem  the  more  attentive  in  chufmg  good  teachers 

i'rom  the  neceffity  of  the  contribution,  and  the  in- 

erefl  ihey  would  have  m  feeing  their  expence  well 

Deftowed. 


I  *  MJhi  egreglum  inprlmis  videtvir,  ut  forts  ita  domi,  ut  in  mag- 
bis  ita  in  parvis,  ur  in  alienis  ita  in  fuis,  agitare  juilitiam. 
I  f  Ubi  aut  jurundivis  morarentur,  quam  in  patria;  aiit  pudicius 
!:Antinere:'^or,  quam  fub  oculis  parentumj  fut  minoie  lumptu, 
•juam  domi? — Edoceantur  hic,  qui  hie  nafcuntur,  flatimc^iie  ab  in- 
'aijtia  natale  iblum  amare,  fiequentare  confucicant. 

He 
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Ep.  8. 1. 1,     j^e  did  not  confine  himfelf  to  this  donation.  For 
as  he  fays  eh'ewhere,  *  liberalicy  once  on  foot  know 
not  how  or  where  to  flop,  and  has  flill  the  mon 
charms,  the  more  we  ufe  it.     He  founded  a  librar^ 
there,  with  annual  penfions  for  a  certain  number  o 
young  perfons  of  family,  whofe  fortunes   did   no 
afford  them  the  neceflary  fupplies   for  ftudy.     H( 
had  accompanied  the  inftitudon  of  this  hbrary  witl 
a  difcourfe,  which  he  pronounced  in  the  prefeno 
only  of  the  principal  citizens.     He  afterwards  deli 
berated  whether  he  fhould  publiOi  it.   "  It  f  is  hard 
*'  fays  he,  to  fpeak  of  one's  own  -aflions  withou 
*■  giving  reafon  to  judge,  that  we  do  not  fpeak  o 
''  them  merely  becaufe  we  did  them,  but  did  then 
''  for  the  fake  of  fpeaking  of  them.     As  for  me 
*•'  I  do  not  forget  that  a  great  foul  is  far  more  ar 
''  fefted  with  the  fecret  reports  of  ccnfcience,  thai 
*^  the  moft  advantageous  ones  of  common  fame 
Our  adlions  ought  not  to  follow  glory,  but  glor\ 
them:  And,  if  through  the  caprice  of  fortuni' 
"  they  do  not  find  it,  we  ought  not  to  believe,  tha 
*'  what  has  deferved  it  lofes  any  thing  of  its  value.' 
It  is  not  eafy  to  comprehend  how  a  private  p^r 
Ep.4-.l.  2.  fon  was  capable  of  fo   many  liberalities.     This  h? 
explains  himfelf  in  a  letter  to  a  lady,  to  whom  h^ 
had  made  a  confiderable  remittance  :     "  Da  not 
"  fear,  fays  he,  that  fuch  a  prefent  will  diftrefs  me: 
*'  pray  make  yourfelf  eafy  upon  that  head.   My  for- 
**  tune  indeed  is  not  large.     My  rank  requires  ex- 
''  pence,  and  my  income,  from  the  nature  of  my 
''  eftate,  is  no  lefs  cafual  than  moderate.  But  what 
"  I  want,  on  that  fide,  I  find  in  frugality  s  the  mofl 

*  Nefclt  enim  ferael  incitata  liberslitas  ftare,  cujus  pulcritudlnern 
ufus  ipfe  commendat.     Epijf.  12.   /.  5. 

f  Meminimus,  quanto  majore  animo  honeftatis  fru6lus  in  con- 
fcientia,  quam  in  faina,  reponatur.  Seqiii  enim  gloria,  nonappeti; 
debet :  nee,  fi  cafu  aiiquo  non  fequatur,  idcirco  quod  gloriam  non  ' 
memir,  minus  pulcrum  eft.  li  vero  qui  bcnefafta  I'ua  verbis  ador-' 
nanr,  non  ideo  Pidedicare  quia  feccriut,  fed  ut  praedicarent  feciffe 
creduuiur.  ! 

"  afTured 


<c 
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.  «<  afTured  fource  of  my  liberality."  §uod  cejfat  ex 
reditu^  frugalitate  fuppletur  :  ex  qua^  velut  e  fonte^ 
liber alit as  noftra  decurrit.  What  a  lefTon  and  at  the 
fame  time  what  a  reproach  is  this  to  thofe  young 
inoblemen,  who  with  immenle  eftates,  do  no  good 
|to  any  body,  and  often  die  much  in  debt!  They 
are  lavifh  to  prodigality  upon  luxury  and  pleafures, 
but  clofe  and  cruel  to  infenfibiHty  to  their  friends 
land  domeftics.  "  Ever  *  remember,  fays  Pliny,  Ep.  5.1. 2. 
fpeaking  to  a  young  man  of  diftindion,  that  no- 
thing is  more  to  be  avoided,  than  that  monftrous 
mixture  of  avarice  and  prodigality,  which  pre- 
vails fo  much  in  our  times  \  and  that,  if  one  of 
"  thofe  vices  fuffices  to  blaft  a  perfon's  reputation, 
"  both  of  them  muft  difgrace  him  infinitely  more.'* 

IV.  Pliny^s  innocent  pleafures, 

Pliny's  difpofition  was  not  rigid  and  auftere.  On 
the  contrary  he  was  extremely  facetious,  and  took 
pleafure  in  converfing  gaily  with  his  friends  :     AH-  Ep.  3. 1. 5 , 
inando  rideojocor^  ludo :  utque  omnia  innoxi^  remijfionis 
]enera  comple5lar^  homo  fum. 

He  was  very  glad  to  fee  his  friends  at  his  table, 
md  often  gave  and  accepted  entertainments,  but 
iLich  of  which  temperance,  converfation,  and  reading 
made  the  principal  part.  "  I  Ihall  come  f  to  fup-  £0.12.1.3. 
'-^  per  Vv'ith  you,  fays  he  to  a  friend,  upon  condition 
"  however  that  we  have  nothing  but  what  is  plain 
"  and  frugal,  except  only  converfation  in  abun- 
"  dance  after  the  manner  of  Socrates  ^  and  not 
"  much  neither  even  of  that." 

He  reproaches  another  with  not  having  kept  his  Ep.  15.1.1. 
Ipromife  with  him.     "  On  my  word  you  fliall  hear 
I'*  of  it.     You  put  me  to  the  expence  of  providing 


•  Memento  nihil  magis  efle  vltandum,  quam  iilam  KixuiiT  Sc 
fordium  novam  focietatem  :  quae  cum  fint  turpifTima  dilcreta  ac  lepa- 
jirata,  turplus  junguntur. 

t  Veniam  ad  ca-nam :  fed  jam  nunc  pacifcor,  fit  expedita,  tit 
parca,  Socraticis  tantum  lermonihus  abundet :  in  hi§  quo.-ue  te- 
neat  modum. 
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"  a  fupper  for  yon,  and  don't  come  to  it.  Juftic 
**  is  to  be  had  at  Rome.  You  fhall  pay  me  to  th 
**  laft  farthing,  which  is  more  perhaps  than  yo 
*'  imagine.  I  had  got  each  of  us  a  lettuce,  thre 
*'  fnails,  two  eggs,  a  cake,  with  mufcadel  win 
*'  and  ice.  Befides  which  we  had  Spanifh  Olive; 
**  Gourds,  Shalots,  ^and  ^  thoufand  other  meai 
^'  to  the  full  as  delicious*  But  you  were  bett( 
*'  pleafed,  at  I  know  not  who's,  with  oyfters,  fow' 
"  belly  (luffed,  and  fcarcc  fiih.  I  fhall  certain] 
"  punifh  you  for  it." 

fy.  6. 1. 1.  He  defcribes  one  of  his  parties  of  hunting  with  a 
the  wit  and  pieafantry  imaginable  :  "  I  know  yo 
"  will  laugh,  and  confent  that  you  do  laugh  as  muc 
*'  as  you  pleafe.  That  very  Pliny,  whom  you  knov 
"  has  catched  three  wild  boars,  and  very  large  one 
"  too.  What  himfelf,  fay  you.?  Himfelf.  D 
*'  not  believe  however,  that  they  coft  my  indolenc 
*'  mudh.  I  fate  dov/n  near  the  nets :  I  had  neithc 
"  fpear  nor  dart  by  me,  but  I  had  my  book  an 
*'  a  pen:  I  meditated,  wrote,  and,  *  in  cafe  of  m 
*'  going  home  with  my  hands  empty,  had  provide 
*'  myfelf  with  the  confoladon  of  having  my  leav( 
"  full." 

Hence  we  fee  ftudy  was  his  darling  paflion.  Th 
tafte  followed  him  univerfally,  at  table,  in  hunting 
and  wherever  he  went.  He  employed  in  it  all  tb 
intervals  of  time,  which  were  not  paffed  in  the  fei 
vice  of  the  public :  forfhe  had  laid  it  down  to  him 
felf  as  a  law,  always  to  give  bufinefs  the  preferenc 
to  pleafure,  and  the  folid  to  die  agreeable. 

^p.S.l.a.      This  made  him  defire  leifure  and  retirement  f- 
ardently  :    "  Shall  J  I  never  then",  cried  he,  whe; 

♦  Ut  fi  manus  VaCus,  plenas  taman  ceras  leportarem. 

f  Hunc  ordinem  lecutus  fum,  ut  neceffittites  voluptatibus,  feri 
jtjcundis  anteferrem.     £/>.  21    /.  8. 

X  Nunquam-ne  hos  arfliiTimos  laqueos,  fi  folvere  negatur,  ab 
rumpam  ?  Nunquam,  piato.  Nam  veterlbus  negotiis  nova  accrel 
cunt,  nee  tamen  priora  peragiintm-:  tct  nexibus,  tot  qiiafi  cateni 
dajus  in  dies  occupationum  agmeo  extenditur. 

,     oppreflec 
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pprefTed  by  a  multiplicity  of  affairs,  "  be  able  to 
'  break  the  fhackles  with  which  I  am  hampered, 
^  fince  I  cannot  unbind  them  ?  No,  I  dare  not  fiat- 
'  ter  myfelf  with  that.  Every  day  fome  new  care 
'  augments  my  old  ones.    One  bufinefs  is  no  foon- 

•  er  at  an  end  than  another  rifes  up.  The  chains 
'  of  my  occupation  are  perpetually  multiplying 

•  and  growing  more  heavy." 

In  writing  to  a  friend,    who  employed  his  leifure  Ep.aj.  1.4^ 
ke  a  wife  man  in  a  delightful  retirement,  he  could 
ot  avoid  envying   him.     "  It  is  thus,    fays  he,  ' 

'  that  a  perfon  no  lefs  diflinguifhed  in  the  func- 
tions of  the  magiflrate,  than  the  command  of 
armies,  and  who  has  devoted  himfelf  to  the  fer- 
vice  of  the  commonwealth  as  long  as  honour 
required  it,  ought  to  pafs  his  age.  *  We  owe 
our  firft  and  fccond  ftage  of  life  to  our  country, 
but  the  laft  to  ourfelves.  This  the  laws  feem  to 
advife  us,  in  granting  us  our  quietus  at  fixty. 
When  fhall  1  be  at  liberty  to  enjoy  reft  ?  At 
what  age  fhall  I  be  permitted  to  imitate  fo  glo- 
rious a  retirement,  and  when  will  it  be  pofTible 
for  mine  not  to  be  called  floth,  but  honourable 
leifure  ?" 

He  never  thought  he  lived  or  breathed,  but  when 
could  fteal  from  the  town  to  one  of  his  country- 
Dufes,  for  he  had  feveral.  His  agreeable  defcrip- 
on  of  them  fufficiently  fhews  the  pleafure  he  took 
them.  He  fpcaks  of  his  orchards,  his  kitchen 
liother  gardens,  his  buildings,  and  efpecially  of 
le  places  that  were  in  a  manner  the  work  of  his 
wn  hands,  with  that  joy  and  fatisfadion  which 
my  man  feels  who  builds  or  plants  in  the  country. 
fe  calls  thefe  places  his  delights,  his  loves,  his 
id  loves:  amor  es  met,  re  vera  amorcs  :  ipfe  pcfui. -e^^ij^x^^, 
.nd  in  another  place:  'prater ea  indulfi  amori  njeo-,^^ 

,  Nam  &  prima  vitae  tempora  &  media  patria?,  extrema  nobis 
ipertiri  debemus,  ut  ipfse  leges  monent,  quse  majorem  annh  fexa- 
itta  otio  red(iunt. 

ami 
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amo  enim  qu£  maxima  ex  parte  ipfe  incheavi^  aut  in 
choatapercolui.  "  Am  1  in  the  wrong,  fays  he  t( 
*'  one  of  his  friends,  for  being  fo  fond  of  this  re 
''  treat,  for  making  it  my  joy,  and  for  flaying  1( 
**  long  at  it  ?"  And  in  another  letter  :  "  Here  ar 
"  neither  the  offenfive,  nor  the  impertinent.  Ai 
*'  here  is  cahn,  all  peace  :  and,  as  the  goodnefs  c 
*'  the  climate  makes  the  fky  more  ferene,  and  th 
*'  air  more  pure,  my  body  is  in  better  health,  an 
**  my  mind  more  free  and  vigorous.  The  one 
*'  exercife  in  hunting,  and  the  other  in  fludy." 

Pliny^s  ardor  for  reputation  and  glory. 
It  is  not  to  be  doubted  but  that  glory  was  tl 
foul  of  Pliny's  virtues.  His  application,  leifur 
diverfions,  ftudies,  all  tended  that  way.  *  It  w, 
a  maxim  with  him,  that  the  only  ambition,  whic 
fuited  an  honeft  man,  was  either  to  do  things  wo 
thy  of  being  written,  or  to  write  things  worthy  \ 
being  read.  He  did  not  deny,  that  the  love  ( 
glory  was  his  darling  pa.Tion :  "  Every  -f  boc 
"  judges  differently  of  human  happinefs.  For  n 
*'  part,  I  think  no  man  fo  happy  as  he  who  ej 
*'  joys  a  great  and  folid  reputarion ;  and  who,  z 
*'  fured  of  the  voices  of  pofcerity,  tafte  befor 
♦*  hand  all  the  glory  it  intends  him.  J  Nothir 
*'  affeds  me  fo  much,  fays  he,  as  the  defire  of  fu 
"  viving  long  in  the  remembrance  of  mankind ; 
*'  difpofition  truly  worthy  of  a  man,  and  efpec 
*'  ally  of  one,  who,  having  nothing  to  reproa( 
*'  himfelf  with,  does  not  fear  the  judgment  of  p 
*'  fterity.*'     The  celebrated  Thrafea  ufed  to  fa 

*  Equidem  beatos  puto,  quibus  deorum  munere  datum  eft  : 
facere  fcribenda,  aut  fcribere  legenda.     Ep.  16.  /.  6. 

•f  Alius  alium,  ego  beatifBmum  exiftlmo,  qui  bonae  manfuraeq 
famae  praefumptione  perfruitur,  certufque  pofteritatls  cum  futi 
gloria  vivit. 

J  Me  nihil  aeque  ac  diuturnitatis  amor  &  cupido  folicitat : 
homine  digniflima,  prasfertim  qui  nuUius  libiconfcius  culpje,  pol 
ritatis  memoriam  nor.  reformidet. 
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that  an  orator  ought  to  charge  Iiimfelf  with  three 
kinds  of  caiifcs :  thofe  of  his  friends,  thofe  who 
want  protedion,  and  thofe  of  which  the  conf> 
quences  may  be  of  an  exemplary  nature — — •  "  *  I 
"  Ihall  add  co  thefe  three  kinds  (fays  Phny  again) 
"  perhaps  as  a  man  not  without  ambition,  grc  at 
«'  and  famous  caufes.  For  it  is  juft  to  plead  fome- 
"  times  for  reputation  and  glory,  that  is  to  fay,  to 
•^  plead  one's  own  caufe." 

He  paliionately  defired  that  Tacitus  would  v>^rireEp.33j.7. 
his  hillory:  but,  lefs  vain  than  Cicero,  he  did  not 
lafk  him  to  eiribelliih  it  with  lyes  :  mendacmncuUs 
afpergere.  "  My  f  adions,  fays  he  to  that  hiilo- 
*'  rian,  will  in  your  hands  become  more  great,  re- 
"  markable,  and  fliining.  1  do  not  hcv/ever  defire 
V  you  to  exaggerate  them  :  for  I  know,  that  hiftory 
**  ought  never  co  depart  trorn  tj  uth,  and  that  truth 
"  does  fufficient  honour  to  good  adions/'  I  do 
not  know  whether  1  had  reafon  for  favino:,  that 
Pliny  was  lefs  vain  than  Cicero,  and  whether  Cicero 
ought  not  to  be  deemed  the  more  modeft,  becaufe 
the  more  fincere.  He  knew  what  he  wanted, 
and  af!<.ed  an  ojfficious  fupplement  of  that.  But 
PJiny  does  not  believe  he  has  occafion  either  for 
favour  or  aid.  He  is  more  fatisfied  with  his  own 
merit.  It  is  fufficiently  great,  folid,  and  noble,  to 
fupport  itfeif  alone  for  the  view  of  poflerity.  It  has 
no  occafion  for  any  thing,  befides  an  elevation  of 
ftile,  to  convey  the  f.miple  truth  down  to  future 
ages  without  any  foreign  addition. 

Pliny  often  aifembied  a  number  of  his  feledl 
ifriends,  in  order  co  read  his  compofirions  either  in 
verfe  or  profe  to  them.  He  declares  in  feveral  let- 
ters, that  he  did  this  with  the  view  of  making  ufe 


•  Ad  hrec  e^  genera  cgunirum,  nmbltiose  fortaflfe,  addam  tameri 
cii.ras  &  ilhiftres.  -rEt,uum  eniin  elt  ageie  nonimqxiam  glorias  & 
f:.inae,  ie  eft,  fuam  caulam. 

t  Ha;c,  utcunque  le  h;.bent,  notiora,  cl^rlora,  raajora  tu  facics  r 
quanquam  non  exic;o  ut  excedas  acl:re  rci  mcdum.  Nam  nee  h'llco- 
iia  debet  eg'  edi  vevitatem,  &  henellc  {a6tis  Veritas  luificit. 
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of  their  advice  •>  which  might  be  :  but  thedefire  of 
being  praifed  and  admired  had  a  great   (hare  in  it, 
Ep.xo.1.2.  for  lie  was  infinitely  fenfible  in  that  point.     ''I  * 
"  reprefent  to  myfelf  already  the  crowd  of  hearers," 
(he  fpeaks  to  a  friend  whom  he  ^dvifes  to  read  his 
works  in  the  fame  manner)  "  the  tranlports  of  ad- 
"  miration,  the  applaufes,  and  even   that  filence, 
"  which,  v*fhilf:  I.  fpeak  in  public,  or  read  my  com- 
"  pofitions,  is  fcarce  lefs  charming  than  the  loudefl 
*'  ap^^'aufes,  Vv'hen  it  proceeds  folely  from  attention, 
"  and  an  impatient  defire  of  hearing  what  remains."^ 
F4>.  17^.4.      He  was  highly  offended  at  the  mute  and  fuper- 
cilious  behaviour  of  fome  hearers,  when  it  concern- 
ed his  friends.     "  An  excellent  work  was  read  in 
''  an  afiembly,  to  which  I  was  invited.     Two  or 
*'  three  perfons,  who  conceived  themfelves  better 
"  judges  than   all    the  reft  of  us,  heard  it  as  if 
*'  they  had  been  deaf  and  dumb.     They  never 
''  opened  their  lips,  made  the  lead  motion,  or  fo 
*^  much  as  rofe  up,  unlefs  it  was  when  they  were 
*'  weary   of  fitting,      f  What  contradidlion,    or 
"  rather  what  folly  was  this,  to  pafs  an  whole  day 
"  in  mortifying  a  man,  to  whofe  houfe  they  came 
"  only  to  exprefs  friendfhip  and  efleem  for  him  1" 
Ep.i.l.  5.      He  did  noble  actions;  but  was  well  pleafed  that 
they  fliould  be  known,    and   himfelf  praifed  for 
them.     "  :j:  I  do  not  deny,    fays   he,    that  I  am 
*'  not  fo  wife,  as  to  be  indifferent  to  that  kind  of 
*'  reward,  which  virtue  finds  in  the  teftimony  and 
*'  approbation  of  many." 

*  Iraaginor  qui  concurfns,  qux  admiiatlo' te,  qui  clamor,  quod 
etlam  filentium  maneat :  quo  ego,  cum  dice  vel  recite,  unn  minus 
quam  clamore  deleftor,  fit  raodo  filentium  acre,  &  intentum,  Sc 
cupidum  ulteiiora  audiendi. 

f  Qu^ae  finifteritas,  ac  potius  amentia,  In  hoc  totum  diem  impen- 
dcie,  ut  offendas,  ut  inimicum  rtlinquas,  ad  qucm  tanquam  ami- 
cidimus  veneris. 

X  Neque  enim  fum  tarn  fapiens,  ut  nihil  mea  interfit,  an  lis  qu:e 
honefte  feciile  me  c  redo  leftificatio  qucedam  &  quaii  prscniium  ac- 
cedat. 

Pliny 
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I       Pliny  is  cenfured  for  fpeaking  often  of  hlmfelf, 

I  but  however  he  cannot  be  reproached  with  fpeak- 

I  ing  only  of  himfelf.  No  man  ever  took  more  plea- 

.  I  fure  in  extolling  the  merit  of  others;  which  he  car- 

,|ried  fo  far  as  to  occaflon  his  being  acculed  ofpraif- 

j  ing  to  excefs,  a  fault  againfl:  which  he  was  very  far 

i  either  from  defending  himfelf,  or  being  willing  to 

corre6t.     "  You  tell  me,  that  I  am  reproached  by  Ep.28.1.7, 

*'  fome  people  with  praifing  my  friends  to  excefs 

*'  upon  all  occafions.  I  confefs  my  crime,  and  glory 

"  in  it.    For  can  there  be  any  thing  more  generous, 

*'  than  to  err  through  fuch  an  indulgence  of  one's 

**  felf  ?  And  pray  who  are  thefe  people,  who  be- 

"  lieve  they  know  my  friends  better  than  I  do  ? 

*'  Granted  they  do,  wherefore  do  they  envy  me  fo 

j**  grateful  an  error  ?  For  fuppofe  my  friends  are 

**  not  what  I  fay,  1  am  always  happy  in  believing 

"  they  are.  Let  me  therefore  advife  thefe  cenfurers 

"  to  apply  their  malignant  delicacy  to  thofe  who 

"  believe  there  is  wit  and  judgment  in  criticifing 

"  their  friends  :  as  for  me,  they  fhall  never  perfuade 

•*  me,  that  I  love  mine  too  well." 

Have  I  not  expatiated  too  far  upon  Pliny's  pri- 
vate chara6ler,  and  will  not  the  extradls  I  have  made 
from  his  letters,  appear  to  the  reader  too  long  and 
abundant?  I  am  afraid  they  will,  and  confefs  my 
weaknefs.  Thefe  chara6ters  of  integrity,  probity, 
generofity,  love  of  public  good,  which  to  the  mif- 
fortune  of  our  age  are  become  fo  rare,  tranfport 
me  out  of  myfelf,  raviQi  my  admiration,  and  make 
me  incapable  of  abridging  my  defcriptions  of  them. 
And  indeed,  I  repeat  it  again,  is  there  a  more  gentle, 
defireable,  focial,  and  amiable  charader,  in  every 
refped,  than  that  of  which  I  have  been  endeavour- 
ing fo  long  to  give  fome  idea  ?  How  agreeable  is 
the  commerce  of  life  with  fuch  friends;  and  how 
happy  is  it  for  the  public,  v/hen  fuch  beneiicenc 
perfons  as  Pliny,  void  of  capricious  humour,  paf- 
fion,  and  prejudice,  fill  the  firfl:  offices  of  a  flate, 

O  2  and 
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and  make  it  their  (ludy  to  fofcen  and   remove  the 
diftreifes  of  thofe  with  whom  they  have  to  do  ? 

I  was  in  the  wrong  for  faying,  that  Pliny  was  void 
of  paflion.     Exempt  as  he  was  from  fuch  as  in  the 
judgment  of  the  world  diflionour  men,  he  had  one, 
lefs  grofs  and  more   delicate  indeed,  but  not  kh 
warm   and  vicious  in   the   fight  of  the   Supreme 
Judge,  Vv^hatfoever  endeavours  the  general  corrup- 
tion of  the  human  heart  may  make  to  ennoble  it, 
by  giving  it  almofh  the  name  of  virtue  :    I    mean 
that  excedive  love  of  glory,  which  was  the  foul  of 
all  his  adions  and  undertakings.    Pliny  and  all  the 
refl:  of  the  illuilrious   writers  of  the  Pagan   world 
were  folely  cngrofled  by  the  defire  and  care  of  living 
in  the  remembrance  of  pollerity,  and  of  tranfmitting 
their  names  to  future  ages  by  writings,  which  they 
were  in  hopes  w^ould  endure  as  long  as  the  world, 
and  obtain  them  a  kind  of  immortality,  with  which 
they    were   blind   enough   to   content   themfelves. 
Could    anything  be   more  uncertain,  precarious, 
and  frivolous,  than  this   hope  ?  Could  not   time, 
which  has  abolifhed  the  greateft  part  of  the  works 
of  thefe  vain   men,  have  alfo   abolifhed  the    little 
that  remains  of  them  ?  To  what  are  they  indebted 
for  the  fragments  of  them  that  have  efcaped   the 
general  fhipwreck  ?  The  little  of  theirs  come  down 
to  us,  does  it  prevent  all   that  belongs   to  them, 
even  their  very  names,  from  having  perifhed  totally 
throughout  all  Africa,    Afia,    and    great    part  oi 
Europe  ?  Had  it  not  been  for  the  ftudies  kept  up 
by  the  Chriftian  church,  would  not  Barbarifm  have 
annihilated  their  works  and  names]  throughout  the 
univerle  ?  How  vain,  how  trifling  then  is  the  feli- 
city, upon  which  they  relied,  and   to  which  they 
wholly  devoted  themfelves!  Have  not  thofe,  who 
were  the  admiration  of  their  own  times,  fallen  into 
the  abyfs  of  death  and  oblivion,  as  well  as  tlie  mofc 
ignorant  and  ftupid  ?  We,  whom  religion  has  bet- 
ter inftruded,  (hould  be  very   blind   and  void  oi 

reafon, 
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feafon,  if,  defhined  by  the  grace  of  our  Saviour  to 
a  blefled  immortality,  we  fufFered  ourfelves  to  be 
dazzled  by  imaginary  greatnefs,  and  the  phantom 
of  an  eternity  in  idea. 

The  extradls  I  have  made  from  his  letters  are 
more  than  fufficient  to  make  the  reader  acquainted 
with  his  genius  and  manners  ;  it  remains  for  me  to 
give  an  idea  of  his  llile  by  fome  extrads  from  his 
panegyric  upon  Trajan,  which  is  an  extremely  ela- 
borate piece  of  eloquence,  and  has  always  been  con- 
fidered  as  his  mafter-piece. 

Panegyric  upon  'Trajan. 

I  have  already  obferved,  that  Pliny,  after  his  be- 
ing appointed  conful  by  Trajan,  in  conjundlion  with 
Cornutus  Tertullus  his  intimate  friend,  received  the 
fenate's  orders  to  make  that  prince's  panegyric  in 
the  name  of  the  whole  Empire.  He  addreffes  his 
difcourfe  always  to  the  Emperor,  as  if  prefent.  If 
he  were  really  fo,  for  it  is  doubted,  it  muft  have 
coft  his  modefty  a  great  deal :  but,  whatever  repug- 
nance he  might  have  to  hearing  himfelf  praifed  to 
his  face,  which  is  always  very  difagreeable,  he  did 
not  think  it  proper  to  oppofe  the  Decree  of  fo  vene- 
rable an  afTembly.  It  is  eafy  to  judge  that  Pliny,  on 
that  occafion,  exerted  all  his  faculties ;  to  which  no 
doubt  the  warmth  of  his  gratitude  added  new  force. 
Some  extrads,  which  I  am  going  to  make  from  that 
piece,  will  at  the  fame  time  iliew  the  eloquence  of 
its  author,  and  the  admirable  qualities  of  the  prince 
it  praifes. 

General  praife  of  Trajan. 
S^pe  ego  niecum^  patres  confcripti^  tacitus  agitaviy 
qualera  quantumque  e(fe  oporteret  cujus  ditione  nuiuque 
maria^  terra ^  pax^  bella  regerentur :  cum  inter cajin- 
genti  fcrmanlique  raihi  principem,  quern  tequata  diis  int' 
mortalihus  potejias  deceret^  nunqtiam  veto  fa! tern  coiicit 
fere  fucc writ  fimikm  huic  quern  videmus.     Enituit  alt- 

O  3  quis 
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quis  in  hello^  fed  ohfokvit  in  pace.  Alium  toga^  fed  non 
^  arma  honeftdrunt,  Reverentiam  ilk  terrore^  alius 
amorem  humanitate  captavit,  Ille  quafttam  domi  glo- 
riam^  in  publico  ;  hie  in  publico  partam^  dcmi  perdidit, 
Pofiremo^  adhuc  nemo  extitit^  cujus  virtutes  nullo  vitio- 
rum  confinio  Uderentur,  At  principi  noftro  quanta  con- 
cordia  quantufque  concentus  omnium  laudum  omnifque 
gloria  contigit  •,  ut  nihil  fever  it  ati  ejus  hilar  it  at  e^  nihil 
gravitati  fimplicitate^  nihil  majeftati  humanitate  detra- 
hatur  !  Jam  frmitas,  jam  proceritas  corporis^  jam  ho- 
nor capitis^  (sf  dignitas  oris^  ad  hoc  atatis  indefiexa 
tnaturitas^  nee  fine  quo  dam  munere  deum  fefiinatis  fence- 
iutis  inftgnibus  ad  augendam  majeftatem  ornata  c^farieSy 
nonne  longe  lateque  principem  oftentant  ? 

"  I  have  often  endeavoured,  fathers,  to  form  to 
«'  myfelf  an  idea  of  the  great  qualities  which  a  per- 
*'  fon  worthy  of  ruUng  the  univerfe  abfolutely  by 
"  fea  and  land,  in  peace  and  war,  ought  to  have  ; 
*'  and  I  confefs,  that  when  I  have  imagined,  ac- 
*^  cording  to  my  beil  difcretion,  a  prince  capable 
*'  of  fuftaining  with  honour  a  power  comparable  to 
*'  that  of  the  gods,  my  utmoft  wifhes  have  never 
''  rofe  fo  high,  as  even  to  conceive  one  hke  him 
*'  we  now  fee.  Some  have  acquired  glory  in  war, 
"  but  loft  it  in  peace.  *  The  gown  has  given  others 
*'  fame,  but  the  fword  difgrace.  Some  have  made 
*'  themfelves  refpeded  by  terror,  and  others  belov- 
*'  ed  by  humanity.  Some  have  known  how  to 
*'  conciliate  efteem  in  their  own  houfes,  but  not  to 
*'  preferve  it  in  public  -,  and  fome  to  merit  repu- 
"  tation  in  public,  which  they  have  ill  fuftained  at 
*'  home.  In  a  word  we  have  feen  none  hitherto, 
"  whofe  virtues  have  not  fuffered  fome  alloy  from 
*'  the  neighbouring  vices.  But  in  our  prince,  what 
*^  an  afiemblage  of  ail  excellent  qualities,  what  a 
*^  concurrence  of  every  kind  of  glory,  do  we  not 
^'  behold  i  his  feverity  lofing  nothing  by  his  chear- 

*  At  Rome  t(:e  princes  e^crajed  the  f\in£liQns  both  of  magijl rates 
md  geTieralu 

*^  fulnefs. 
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"  fulnefs,  his  gravity  by  the  fimplicity  of  his  man- 
"  ners,  nor  the  majefty  of  his  power  and  perfon  by 
"  the  humanity  of  his  temper  and  adtions  !  The 
"  ftrength  and  gracefulnefs  of  his  body,  the  ele- 
"  gance  of  his  features,  the  dignity  of  his  afpe6l, 
"  the  healthy  vigour  of  his  maturer  years,  his  hoary 
"  hair,  which  the  gods  feem  to  have  made  white 
"  before  the  time  only  to  render  him  the  more  ve- 
"  nerable ;  do  they  not  all  combine  to  point  out, 
"  to  fpeak,  the  fovereign  of  the  world." 

Trajan's  conduB  in  the  army, 

^id  cum  folatium  feffis  militibus^  agris  opem  ferres  ? 
Non  tibi  moris  ttia  inire  tentorial  nifi  commilitonum  ante 
liiftraffes ;  nee  reqidem  corporis  mfi  foft  omnes^  dare, 
Hac  mihi  admiratione  dignus  imperator  non  videreiur^ 
fi  inter  Fabricios^  &'  Scipiones,  ^  Camillos  talis  ejfet. 
Tunc  e7tim  ilium  imitationis  ardor ^  femperqtte  melior  ali- 
quis  accenderet,  Poftquam  veroftudimn  armor  urn  a  ma- 
nibus  ad  oculos^  ad  voluptatem  a  labor e  tranjlatum  efi^ 
qiiam  magnum  eft  uniim  ex  omnibus  patrio  more^  p atria 
lirtute  Utari^  l£  fine  amnio  acftne  exemplo  fecum  cer- 
tare^  fecum  contendere  :  ac^  ficut  imperat  folus^  folum 
it  a  ej/'e  qui  debeat  imperare  I 

"  In  your  care  of  the  tired  and  wounded  fol- 
"  diers,  in  which  none  ever  were  more  attentive, 
"  was  it  your  cuftom  to  retire  to  your  own  tent, 
"  till  after  having  vifited  all  the  reft,  or  to  take 
"  repofe,  till  you  had  firft  provided  for  that  of 
*'  the  whole  army  ?  To  find  fuch  a  general  a- 
"  mongft  the  Fabricii,  the  Scipios,  the  Camilli, 
*'  would  fr;em  no  great  matter  of  admiration.  In 
*'  thofe  days  there  was  always  fome  great  example, 
"  fome  fuperior,  to  quicken  fuch  ardor,  and  to 
"  kindle  in  the  foul  a  noble  emulation.  But  now, 
"  when  we  love  arms  only  in  the  fhews  of  the 
'^  Circus,  and  have  transferred  them  from  the 
*'  hand  to  the  eye,  from  fatigue  and  toil  to  paf- 
"  time  and  amufcment,  hov/  glorious  is  it  to  be  the 

O  4  "  only 
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"  only  one  in  retaining  the  antient  mnnners  and 
^'  virtues  of  his  country,  and  to  have  no  other  mo- 
*'  del  to  propofe,  no  other  rival  to  contend  with, 
"  but  himfelf ;  and,  as  he  reigns  alone,  to  be  the 
"  only  perfon  worthy  of  reigning  !" 

Veniet  tempus  quo  pofieri .  vifere,  vifendum  trader e 
fninoribus  fuis  gefnent^  quis  fudores  tuos  hauferit  cam- 
pus^  qu<€  refe^iones  tiias  arbor es^  qii<e  fcmnum  Jaxa 
p^cetexerint^  quod  denique  tectum  m^gnus  hofpes  imple- 
veris,  ut  tunc  ipfi  tibi  ingentium  ducum  facra  vejtigia 
,     iifdeni  in  locis  monftrabantur. 

"  The  time  v/ill  come,  when  pofterity  will  ea- 
^'  gerly  vifrc  themfeives,  and  fliew  to  their  children, 
*'  the  plains  where  you  llidained  fuch  glorious  la- 
*•  bours,  the  trees  under  which  you  refrefhed  your- 
^'  fe'f  with  food,  the  rocks  where  you  flept,  and 
'^  the  houfes  that  were  honoured  with  fo  great  a 
."  gueil :  in  a  word,  they  will  trace  your  facrrd 
"  footfteps  every-where,  as  you  have  done  thofe 
'  "  in  the  farne  places  of  the  great  captains  you  de- 
"  lio-ht  To  much  to  contemplate." 

Itaque  pennde  jummis  clique  hifimts  carus^  fic  mpe- 
ratcreni  commilitonemque  mifiUeras^  ut  fiudiwrn  cmnium 
iaboremque  "i^  tanquara  particeps  fcciufque  elevares.  Fe- 
lices illos^  qiiorum  fides  i^  indufiria^  non  per  nuncios  (jj 
interpreleSy  fed  ab  ipfo  te^  nee  auribus  tiiis  fed  cculis 
probantur.  Ccnfccuti  fu:it^  ut  abfms  quoque  de  abfen- 
tibus  nemini  mcigis^  quain  tibi^  crederes, 

"  Dear  as  you  were  alike  to  great  and  fmali, 
"  you  mingled  the  foldier  and  general  in  fuch  a 
"  manner,  that,  at  the  fame  time  your  office  ex- 
"  a6led  their  whole  obedience  and  labours  as  their 
"  leader,  you  foftened  their  toils  by  iliaring  in 
*^  them  as  their  companion.  How  happy  are  they 
^'  to  ferve  you,  who  are  not  informed  of  their  zeal 
^'  and  capacity  from  the  seporLs  of  others,  but  are 
^'  yourfrif  the  witnefs  of  them  in  your  own  perfon  ! 
^'  Jrleace  to  their  good  fortune,  even  when  abfent, 

^'  you 
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^^  you  rely  on  none  more  than  yourfelf  in  what  re- 
*<  lates  to  them." 

iTraJafi's  return  and  entrance  into  Rome^  after  his  being 
declared  emperor, 

Ac  primum  qui  dies  ille^  quo  expe^atus  deftderatufque 

urhem  tuam  ingrtfjfus  es ! Non  atas  quemquam^  non 

valetudo^  non  jexus  retardavit  quominus  oculos  infolito 
\fpeElaculo  e^pleret,  Te  parvuli  nofcere^  oftentarejuve- 
nes,  mirari  fenes^  ^gri  quoque^  negle^o  medentium  im- 
perio  ad  confpe^um  tui,  tanquam  ad  falutem  Janitatem- 
que^  prorepere,  Inde  alii  fe  fatis  vixijfe  tevifo^  te  re- 
cepto  :  alii  nunc  magis  vivendum  pradicahant,  Fccmi- 
ncis  etiam  tunc  fee  cunditatis  Jua  maxima  voluptas  fubiit^ 
cum  cernerent  cui  principi  cives,  cui  imperatori  milites 
pepsrijfent.  Videres  referta  te^ta  ac  lahorantia^  ac  ne  eum 
cfiidem  vacant  em  locum  ^  qui  non  nif.  fufpenfum  i^  infta- 
bile  vejtigium  caperet :  Oppletas  undique  vias,  angnf 
iumque  tramitem  reli^um  tiki :  alacrem  hinc  atque  inde 
tGpulum  :  uhique  par  gaudium,  paremque  clamorem, 

"  What  {hall  I  fay  of  that  day,  when  your  city, 
''  after  having  fo  long  defired  and  expeded  you, 

''  beheld  you  enter  it  ? Neither  age,  fex,  nor 

'•'  health  could  keep  anybody  from  lo  unufual  a 
•'  fight.  The  children  were  eager  to  know  you, 
"  the  youth  to  point  you  cut,  the  old  to  admire 
''  you,  and  even  the  Ack,  without  regard  to  the 
"  orders  of  their  phyficians,  crept  out,  as  if  for 
"  the  recovery  of  their  health,  to  feed  their  eyes 
"  on  you.  Some  faid,  that  they  had  lived  long 
"  enough,  as  they  had  feen  you  •,  and  others  that 
''  they  only  now  began  to  live.  The  women  re- 
"  joiccd  that  they  had  children,  when  they  faw  for 
"  what  prince  they  had  brought* forth  citizens,  for 
"  vv  hat  general  foidiers.  The  roofs  were  all  crowded 
"  and  ready  to  breakdown  under  the  numbers  upon 
"  them ;  the  very  places  where  there  was  fcarce 
"  room  to  (land,  and  not  upright,  were  fujL    The 

throng  was  io  vail  in  the  iiireets,  that  it  fcarce 

"  left 
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*^  you  way  to  pafs  through  it :  whilft  the  joy  an( 
*'  acclamations  of  the  people  filled  all  places,  am 
*'  refounded  univerfally  to  the  heavens." 

The  example  of  the  prince  how  powerful, 

Non  cenfuram  adhuc^  non  pr^fe5luram  morum  rece 
pifli\  quia  tibi  heneficiis  potius  quarrt  remediis  ingenii  nc 
Jlra  experiri  placet.  Et  alioqui  nefcio  an  plus  morihi. 
confer  at  princeps^  o^ui  boms  effe  patitur^  quam  qui  cogii 
Flexibiks  quamcumque  in  pariem  ducimur  a  principe^  ai 

que  ut  ita  dicam^  fequaces  fumus Vita  principis  cer 

Jura  ejl^  eaque  perpetua :  ad  hanc  dirigimur^  ad  hm 
convertimur ;  ncc  tarn  imperio  nobis  opus  ejl^  quam  e^ 
emplo.  ^ippe  infidelis  re5ii  magijler  ejl  metus.  Mt 
lius  homines  exemplis  docentur^  qu<e  imprimis  hoc  in  j 
honi  habent^  quod  approbant^  qua  pracipiunt^  fieri  pcj] 

*'  You  have  not  yet  thought  ^i  to  take  the  cer 
*'  forfhip  upon  you,  nor  to  charge  yourfelf  wit 
*'  infpeding  into  the  manners  of  the  people  ;  be 
*'  caufe  you  chufe  rather  to  try  our  difpofition  b 
*'  kindnefs  and  indulgence,  than  bitter  remedie 
*'  And  indeed,  I  do  not  know  whether  the  princ( 
*'  who  honours  the  virtues  of  his  people,  does  n( 
"  contribute  more  to  them,  than  he  who  exa6 

*'  them  with  rigour. The  life  of  a  prince  is 

*'  continual  cenforfliip  :  it  is  to  that  we  adapt  our 
**  fslves,  to  that  we  turn  as  to  our  model  ^  an 
*'  want  lefs  his  commands  than  his  example.  Fc 
"  fear  is  but  a  dubious,  a  treacherous  teacher  c 
*'  duty.  Examples  are  of  much  greater  efficac 
*'  with  men  :  for  they  not  only  diredt  to  virtue,  bi: 
*'  prove  that  it  is  not  impoflible  to  pradife  wha 
*'  they  admonifh." 

Virtue^  not  fiatues^  do  honour  to  princes, 

Jhit  in fecula fuiffe principem^  cui florentiid  incolun 

mnqua?n  nifi  modici  honor es^  f^epius  nulli  decernerentur 

•"--Ac  mihi  intuenti  in  fapientiam  tuam^  minus  mirin 

'videtur^  quod  mcrtaks  ifios  caducofque  titulos  aut  de 

precen 
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feceris,  aut  temperes.     Sets  enim  uhi  vera  principisy 
U  fcmpiterna  fit  gloria  \  tihifint  honoresy  in  quos  nihil 
ammiSy  nihil  fene^uti^  nihil  fuccejforibus  lie  eat.  Arcus 
tim,  (^  ftatuasy  aras  etiam  templaque  demolitur  ^ 
\fcurat  oblivioy  negligit  carpi t que  pojleritas :  contra^ 
mtemptor  amhitionis  &*  infinit<e  poteftatis  domitor  ac 
'senator  animus  ipfa  vetujiateflorefcit^  nee  ah  ullis  ma- 
s  laudatur.,  quam  quibus  minime  neeejfe  eft,  Fraterea^ 
f  quifquis  fatlus  eft  princeps^  extemplb  jama  ejus^  in- 
[  rtum  bona  an  mala,  cateriim  aterna  eft,     Non  ergo 
I  rpetua  prineipi  fama,  quce  invitum  manet^  fed  bona 
cupifcenda  eft,     Ea  porro  non  imaginibus  Q ftatuisy 
virtute  ae  meritis  propagatur, 
'  It  will  be  told  in   all  ages,  that  there  was  a 
prince  to  whom  in  the  height  of  glory  and  good 
fortune  only  moderate  honours,  and   more  fre- 
quently none  were  decreed. — When  I  confider 
your  profound  wifdom,  my  wonder  ceafes,  on 
feeing  you  either  decline  or  moderate  thofe  fleet- 
ing vulgar  titles.     You  know  wherein  the  true, 
the  immortal   glory  of  a  prince  confifts  \  you 
know  wherein  thofe  honours   have  their  being, 
which  fear  neither  flames,  time,  nor  the  envy  of 
fucceflTors.  For  neither  triumphal  arches,  ftatues, 

•  altars,  nor  even  temples  efcape  oblivion,  and  the 
'  negled  or  injuries  of  pofterity.  But  he,  whofe 
'  exalted  foul  difdains  ambition,  and  fets  due 
'  bounds  to  univerfal  power,  Ihall  fiourilh  to  the 
'  lateft  period  of  the  world,  revered  and  praifed 
'  by  none  fo  much,  as  thofe  who  are  mofl  at 
'  liberty  to  difpenfe  with  that  homage.    The  fame 

•  of  a  prince,  from  the  moment  he  becomes  fo, 
'  whether  good  or  bad,  is  neceffarily  eternal.  He 
'  ought  not  therefore  to  defire  an  immortal  name, 

•  which  he  muft  have  whether  he  will  or  no,  but 
'  a  good  one  •,  and  that,  not  ftatues  and  images, 
'  but  merit  and  virtue  perpetuate," 

rhe 
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^he  prince^ shappinefs  infeparahle  from  that  of  the 
people, 

Fuit  temp  us ^  ac  nimium  diu  fuit^  quo  alia  adverfc. 
alia  fecunda  principi  ^  nobis.  Nmic  communia  til 
nobifcum  tarn  lata^  quam  trifiia ;  nee  magis  fine  te  m 
ejfe  felices^  quam  tu  fine  nobis  potes.  An^  fi  poffes^  i 
fine  votorum  adjecijfes,  ut  ita  precibus  tuis   m 

ANNUERENT,      SI     JUDICIUM     NOSTRUM     MERER 
PERSEVERASSES  ? 

"  There  was  a  time,  and  but  of  too  long  dur^ 
*'  tion,  when  our  misfortunes  and  profperity  an 
*'  the  prince's  were  the  reverfe  of  each  other.  Bi 
*'  now  our  good  and  evil  are  one  and  the  fame  wit 
**  yours  -,  and  we  can  no  more  be  happy  withoi 
*'  you,  than  you  without  us.  Had  it  been  othe 
**  wife,  would  you  have  added  at  the  end  of  yoi 
public  vows,  That  you  deftred  the  gods  would  hec 
*'  your  prayers  no  longer^  than  you  perfifled  to  defer 
*'  our  love  P" 

It  is  remarkable  that  a  condition  was  inferted  1: 
the  order  of  Trajan  himfelf  in  the  vows  made  f 
him  by  the  public:  Si  bene  rempublicam  e 

IX  ¥TILITATE   OMNIUM   REXERIS  :    that  IS    tO  fa 

if  you  govern  the  commonwealth  with  juftice^-and  ma. 
the  good  of  all  mankind  the  rule  of  your  power.  "  ' 
*'  vows,  cries  Pliny,  worthy  of  being  made,  wo 
*'  thy  of  being  eternally  heard!  The  commor 
*'  wealth  has,  by  your  guidance,  entered  into 
*'  contradl  with  the  gods,  that  they  fhould  1 
*'  watchful  for  your  prefervation,  as  long  as  yo 
*'  are  fo  for  that  of  your  country :  and,  if  you  cK 
**  any  thing  to  the  contrary,  that  they  fhould  witi 
"  draw  their  regard  and  prote6lion  from  you. 
Digna  vota^  qu^e  femper  fufcipiantur^  femperque  folvai 
tiir,  Egit  cum  diis^  ipfo  te  auuiore^  Refpublica^  ut . 
fofpile?n  incolumemque  pr^efiarent^  fi  tu  c^teros  pr^eft 
tiffes :  fi  contra^  illi  quo  que  a  cuflcdia  tui  corporis  ocul 
dtmovermt. 

Admiral 
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idmlrabk  union  between  the  wife  andfifler  of  'Trajan, 

Nihil  efi  tampronum  ad  fimultates  quam  amuJatiOy 

.n  fccminis  prefer  tint,     Ea  porro  maxime  nafcitur  e» 

,  onjun^ione,  alitur  d:qualitate^  exardefcit  inz'idia^  cu- 

I  us  finis  ejl  odium,     ^o  ouidem  admirabilius  exifiiman- 

I  \um  efft  quod  mulieribus  duabus  in  una  domo  parique 

\'ortuna  nulhm  certamsn^  nulla  contentio  efi.  Sitfpiciunt: 

pvicem^  iijvicem  cedunt :  chncue  te  utraque  effujiffiml 

W.gat^  nihil  fua  put  ant  intenffe  utram  tu  magis  ames, 

''dan  utrique  propcfitum^  idem  tenor  lit^^  nihilque  ex. 

'uo  fentias  duas  efje, 

"•  Nothing  is  more  apt  to  produce  enmity  thaa 
'  emulation,  efpecially  amongil  women.  It  ge* 
'  nerally  is  mofl;  frequent  where  it  Oiould  lead  be 
'  tound,  I  mean  in  families  :  equaUty  nourifhes  it, 

•  envy  inflames  it,  the  end  of  which  is  implacable 
'  hatred.  And  this  makes  our  wonder  the  greater, 
'  when  we  behold  two  ladies,  equal  in  fortune,  ia 
'  the  fame  palace,  between  whom  there  never  hap- 
'  pens  the  leafl  difference.  They  feem  to  contend 
'  in  paying  refpedt  and  giving  place  to  each  other]-, 

*  and,  though  they  both  love  you  with  the  utmoit 
'  tendernefs,  they  do  not  think  which  of  them  you 
'  love  bed  of  any  confequence.  Their  views,  the: 
'  tenor  of  their  lives,  are  fo  much  the  fame,  that. 
'  there  is  nothing  in  either  from  whence  one  cao 
'  diftinguifh  them  to  be  two  perfons." 

Trajan  was  fenfible  to  the  joys  of  friendfrAp. 
Jam  etiam  i£  in  privatorum  animis  exoleverat  prif-- 
'im  mcrtalium  boninn  amicitia^  ciijus  in  locum  migra- 
'serant  affentationes^  blandili^y  &  pejor  odio  cmoris. 
umdatio.  Etenim  in  principum  domo  nomcn  tantunp 
■'.miciti^^  i?iane  fcilicet  irrifuinque,  7nanebat.  Nam  qu^e^ 
^Gterat  efj'e  inter  eos  amicitia,  quorum  fibi  alii  dominiy 
ilii  fervi  videbantur  ?  Tu  hanc  pulfam  ^  err  ant  em 
feduxifii,  Habes  a?nicos^  quia  amicus  ipfe  es.  Neque, 
mm^  Ht  alia  fubje^is^  it  a  amor  imperatur :  ncque  efi 

ulhs 
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ullus  affe5ius  tarn  ere^fus^  (^  liber^  (^  dominationis  im-w 
fattens^  nee  qui  magis  vices  exigat,  ! 

"  Friendfhip,  that  ineftimable  good,  in  whidli 
"  of  old  the  happincfs  of  mortals  confifted,  wa: ' 
*'  banifhed  even  from  the  commerce  of  private  life 
*'  and  flattery,  compliment,  and  outward  profef 
*'  fion,  the  phantom  of  friendfhip,  more  dangerou; 
*'  even  than  enmity,  had  afllimed  its  place.  If  thi 
*'  name  of  friendfhip  was  ftill  known  in  the  coun 
*'  of  the  princes,  it  was  only  as  the  objedt  of  con- 
''  tempt  and  ridicule.  For  what  friendfhip  couk 
"  fubfiil  between  thofe,  who  confidered  each  othe 
"  in  the  light  of  matters  and  flaves  ?  But  you  hav< 
"  recalled  the  exile  from  wandering  abroad  :  Yoi 
*^  have  friends,  becaufe  you  are  yourfelf  a  friend 
''  For  the  power  of  a  prince,  though  he  command 
*'  without  bounds  in  other  things,  does  not  exteni 
*'  to  love.  Of  all  the  affedions  of  the  foul,  tha 
"  is  the  mofl  free,  unbiafTed,  and  averfe  to  con 
*'  Hiraint;    none  of  them  exadling  returns   witl 


greater  rigour." 


Ahfolute  power  of  the  freedmen  under  the  bad  emperors 

Plerique  principes^  cum  ejfent  civium  domini^  liber  to 
rum  erant  fervi,  Horum  confiliis^  horum  nutu  regeban 
tur  :  per  hos  audiebant^  per  hos  loqiiebantur :  per  ho 
Fra:tura  etiam^  ^  Sacerdotia^  6?  Confulatus^  imb  (i 
ab  his^  petebantur,  Tu  libertis  tuis  fummmn  quider, 
honor  em  ^  fed  tanquam  libertis^  habes  -,  abundeque  hi 
ftifficere  credis^  fi  probi  &  frugi  exijlimentur,  Sci 
enim^  pracipuum  effe  indicium  non  magniprincipis^  mag 
nos  libertos. 

"  Mofl  of  our  emperors  whilfl  lords  of  the  ci 
"  tizens,  were  flaves  to  their  freedmen.  They  go 
''  vernsd  folely  by  their  counfel  and  didlates  ;  anc 
*'  had  neither  will,  ears,  nor  tongues  but  theirs 
"  By  them,  or  rather  from  them,  all  offices,  pr^tor. 
"  pontifex,  conful,  were  to  be  aflced.  As  for  you 
''  you  have  indeed  a  very  high  regard  for  yom 

**  freed- 
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freed  men,  but  you  regard  them  as  freedmen,  and 
believe  them  fufficiently  honoured  in  thecircum- 
ftances  of  worthy  men  of  moderate  fortune.  For 
you  know,  that  there  is  not  a  more  infallible  proof 
of  the  prince's  meannefs,  than  the  greatnefs  of  his 
freedmen." 

^othing  exalts  the  prince  like  defcending  to  the  man. 

I  Cui  nihil  ad  augendum  fafiigium  fuperejl^  hie  uno 

^do  crefcere potefi,  fife  ipfe  fubmittat,  fecurus  magni- 

dims  fu^,     Neque  enim  ah  iillo  periculo  fortuna  prin- 

mm  longiiis  abeft^  quam  ah  humilitate. 

"  To  him  who  has  attained  the  higheft  fortune, 

there  remains  but  one  means  for  exalting  him- 

felf,  and  that  is,  fecure  in  his  greatnefs,  to  negledl 

and  defcend  from  it  properly.  Of  ail  the  dangers 

princes  can  incur,  the  leaft  they  have  to  fear,    is 

making  themfelves  cheap  by  humility. 

In  what  the  greatnefs  of  princes  confifis, 

Ut  f elicit atis  eft  quantum  velis  pojfe,  fic  magnitudinis 
lie  quantum  pojfis. 

"  As  it  is  the  higheft  felicity  to  be  capable  of  doing 
all  the  good  you  will,  fo  it  is  the  moft  exalted 
greatnefs  to  defire  to  do  all  the  good  you  can."^ 

Of  Plinfs  flyle. 

Pliny's  panegyric  has  always  pafled  for  his  ma- 
r-piece, and  even  in  his  own  time,  when  many 
(  his  pieces  of  eloquence  that  had  acquired  him 
[eat  reputation  at  the  bar,  were  extant.  In  prai- 
iig  as  conful,  and  by  order  of  the  fenate,  fo  ac- 
<mpli{lied  a  prince  as  Trajan,  to  whofe  favour  he 
^is  befides  highly  indebted,  it  is  not  to  be  won- 
cred  that  he  made  an  extraordinary  effort  of  ge- 
,  as  well  to  exprefs  his  private  gratitude,  as  the 
verfal  joy  of  the  empire.     His  wit  fhines  out 

every 
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Peauseft  every  where  in  his  difcourfe ;  but  his  heart  is  ffill 

quoddifer-  more  evident  in  it,    and  all  know  that  true  elo- 

^iJ^Tl'    quei^ce  flows  from  the  heart. 

When  he  fpoke  this  panegyric,    it  was  not  fa 

^*'  *  '^'long  as  it  is  at  prefent.  It  was  not  till  after  the 
firft  eflay,  that,  like  an  able  painter,  he  added  new 
flrokes  of  art  to  the  portrait  of  his  hero  •,  but  all 
taken  from  the  life,  and  which,  far  from  alterino 
the  likenefs  and  truth,  only  rendered  them  ftrongei 
and  more  fenfible.  *  He  gives  us  himfelf  the  rea- 
fon  that  induced  him  to  acb  in  this  manner  :  "  M) 
"  firft  view,  fays  he,  was  to  make  the  emperor  (i 
''  pOiTible)  more  in  love  with  his  own  virtues,  b) 
*'  the  charms  of  juft  and  natural  pralfes -,  and  nex 
*'  to  point  out  to  his  fuccefTors,  not  as  a  mafrer. 
*'  but  under  the  cover  of  example,  the  moft  cer 
*'  tain  paths  to  folid  glory.  For  though  it  be  lau 
*'  dable  to  form  princes  by  precepts,  it  is  difficult 
*'  not  to  fay  proud  and  alTuming.  But  to  trani 
"  mit  the  praifes  of  a  moft  excellent  prince  to  po 
*'  fterity  is  fetting  up  a  lijR;ht  to  guide  fucceedinj 
*'  emperors,  and  to  the  full  as  ufeful,  with  no  ar 
"  rogance."  It  was  not  eafy  for  him  to  have  pro 
pofed  a  more  perfect  model.  Trajan  may  be  fai* 
CO  have  united  all  the  qualities  of  a  great  prince  ii 
one  only,  which  was  in  being  perfedly  convinced 
that  he  was  not  emperor  for  himfelf,  but  for  hi 
people.     But  that  is  not  the  prefent  queftion. 

The  ftile  of  his  difcourfe  is  elegant,  florid,   an 
luminous,  as  that  of  a  panegyric  ought  to  be,  ii 

*  Officium  confulatus  Ip.junxit  mihi  ut  Reip.  nomine  Princi; 
gratias  agerem.  Qiiod  ego  in  Senatn  cum  ad  ratioiiem  &  loci  ^ 
tcniporis  ex  more  ieciiTem,  bono  civi  convenientiflimum  credid 
eadtm  ilia  fpatiofuis  Sc  ubeiius  volumine  ampleiifli.  Primum,  i 
Impeiatori  noftro  virtutes  luai  veris  laudihus  coinmendarentur 
dcindf  ut  futuri  Piincipcs,  non  quafi  a  magiilro,  fed  tamen  fub  ex 
enij'lo  pis:montTentur,  qua  potilUmum  via  pofTent  ad  eandem  glori 
am  nJti.  Nam  praecipcre  qualis  efTe  debeat  Princeps,  pulcrum  q\u 
dein,  led  onerol'um  ac  })rope  luperbtim  ell,  Laudare  vero  optJinu;' 
Piincipem,  ac  per  hoc  poiVeris,  velut  e  ipecuio,  lumen  quod  iequan 
tw  eitcadere,  idwiii  utiaiatiu  hulper,  arrojjantia?  nihil. 

whic 
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t^hich  it  is  allowable  to  difplay  with  pomp  vvhat- 
iever  is  moil  fiiining  in  eloquence.  The  thoughts 
m  it  are  fine,  folid,  very  numerous,  and  often  fecm 
fentirely  new.  The  didion,  though  generally  fim- 
ple  enough,  has  nothing  low,  or  that  does  not  liiit 
the  fubjecl;,  and  fupport  its  dignity.  The  defcrip- 
Itions  are  lively,  natural,  circumftantial,  and  full  of 
j happy  images,  which  let  the  objedl  before  the  eyes, 
land  render  it  fenfible.  The  whole  piece  abounds 
with  maxims  and  fentiments  truly  worthy  of  the 
prince  it  praifes. 

As  fine  and  eloquent  as  this  difcourfe  is,  it  cannot 
however  in  my  opinion  be  judged  of  the  fublime 
kind.  We  do  not  fee  in  it,  as  in  Cicero's  orations, 
I  mean  even  of  the  demonftrative  kind,  thofe  warni 
and  emphatical  exprefTions^  noble  and  fublime 
thoughts,  bold  and  affeding  turns  and  fallies,  and 
figures  full  of  vivacity  and  fire,  which  furprife, 
atlonifh,  and  tranfport  the  foul  out  of  itfelf.  His 
eloquence  does  not  refemble  thofe  great  rivers  that 
roll  their  waves  with  noife  and  majefty,  but  rather 
a  clear  and  agreeable  ftream  which  flows  gently  un- 
ider  the  fhade  of  the  trees  that  adorn  its  banks.  , 
Pliny  leaves  his  reader  perfedlly  calm  and  in  his  na- 
tural fituation  of  rhind.  He  pleafes,  but  by  parts 
and  pafl^ages.  A  kind-, of  monotony  prevails 
throughout  his  v;hole  panegyric,  which  makes  it 
not  eafy  to  bear  the  reading  of  it  to  the  end  -, 
whereas  Cicero's  longed  oration  feems  the  fineft, 
and  gives  the  mod  pleafure.  To  this  I  muft  add, 
that  Pliny's  ftiie  favours  a  little  of  the  tafle  for 
antithefes,  broken  thoughts,  and  ftudied  turns  of 
phrafe,  which  prevailed  in  his  time.  He  did  non 
abandon  himfelf  to  them,  but  was  obliged  to  give 
into  the  mbde.  The-  fame  tafle  is  obvious  in  his 
letters,  but  with  lefs  oflence,  becaufe  they  are  all 
detached  pieces,  in  which  fuch  a  ftile  does  not  dif- 
pleafe  :  1  believe  them  I'.owever  far  from  being 
comparable  to  thofe  of  Cicero.     But,   all  thin^^s 
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rightly  confidered,  Pliny's  letters  and  panegyric  de* 
ferve  the  efteem  and  approbation  all  ages  have 
given  them  *,  to  which  I  fhall  add,  that  his  tranfla- 
tor  (into  French)  ought  to  jfhare  them  with  him. 

Antient  Panegyrics.  ^ 

There  is  a  collection  of  Latin  orations  extant, 
intitled  Panegyrici  veteres^  which  contains  panegy- 
rics upon  feveral  of  the  Roman  emperors.     That 
of  Pliny  is  at  the  head  of  them,  with  eleven  of  the 
fame  kind  after  it.     This  collection,  befides  inclu- 
ding abundance  of  fads  not  to  be  found  elfewhere 
may  be  of  great  ufe  to  fuch  as  have  occafion  t( 
compofe  panegyrics.    The  Antients  of  a  better  ag( 
fupply  us  with  no  models  of  this  kind  of  difcourfes 
except  Cicero's  oration  for  the  Manilian  law,  am 
fome  parts  of  his  other  harangue?,  which  are  finilh 
ed  mafter-pieces  of  the  demonflrative  kind.     Th 
fame  beauty  and  delicacy  are  not  to  be  expeded  ii 
the  panegyrics  of  which  I  am  fpeaking.     Remote 
nefs  from  the  Auguftan  age  had  occafioned  a  grea 
decline   of  eloquence,    which  no  longer   retains 
that  antient  purity  of  language,  beauty  of  exprei 
fion,  fobriety  of  ornaments,  and  fimple  and  natu 
ral  air,  that  rofe,  when  neceffary,  into  an  admira 
ble  loftinefs   and  fublimity  of  ilile.     But  there  i 
abundance  of  wit  in  thefe  difcourfes,  with  very  fin 
thoughts,    happy  turns,  lively    defcriptions,    an- 
extremely  folid  praifes. 

To. give  the  reader  fome  idea  of  them,  I  fhai 
content  myfelf  with  tranfcribing  tv/o  paOages  her 
in  Latin  only.  They  are  extracted  from  the  pane 
gyric  fpcken  by  Nazarius  in  honour  oF  Confcantin 
A  D.  -II.  ^^^  Great,  upon  the  birth-day  of  the  tvv'o  Csefar 
his  fons.  St.  Jerom  mentions  this  Nazarius  as- 
celebrated  orator,  and  fays  that  he  had  a  daughte 
no  lefs  eftecmed  than  himielf  for  eloquence. 

Fir, 
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Firji  pajpige. 
■  Nazarius  fpeaks  here  of  the  two  Csfars :  Nol^i- 
iijfimorum  Cafarum  laudes  exequi  velle^  ftudium  qui- 
dem  dulce.  fed  non  i^  cura  mediocris  eft  \  quorum  in 
^xinnis  pubefcentibus  ncn  eruptur^  virtutis  tumens  ger- 
men^  non  flos  pr^ecurfor  indolis  bon^  l^tior  quam  ube^ 
rior  apparet  \  fed  jam  fa5ia  grandifera^  (sf  contra 
rationem  ^etatis  maximorumque  frii5luum  matura  per- 
ceptio,  ^orum  alter  jam  obterendis  hoftibus  gravis 
'terror  em  paternum^  quo  femper  barb  aria  omnis  intre- 
muitj  derivare  ad  no7nen  fumn  cc^pit:  alter  jam  Confula- 
twm^  jam  venerationem  fui^  jam  patrem  fentiens^fi  qmd 
hita^ium  aut  parens  aut  frater  refervet^  declarat  mox 
•or em  futurum^  qui  animo  jam  vincit  ^tatem.  Ra- 
:..:ir  quippe  ad  fimilitudinem  fucrum  excelkns  qu^eque 
'iO.tiira^  nee  fenftm  ac  lente  indicium promit  boni^  cum 
'■:yj  oilier  a  infantia  vividum  riimpit  ingenitm. 

Second  paffage, 

Nazarius  pralfes  a  virtue  in  Conftantine  very 
"a.eiy  found  in  princes,  but  highly  eftimable,  that 
s,  continence.    He  adds  aifo  feveral  other  praife^ 

0  ir  : 

Jam-  ilia  vix  audeo  de  tanto  Principe  commemorarey 
vtod  nullam  matronarum^  cui  forma  emendatior,  fue- 
'it^  boni  fii  pigiiit ;  cum  fub  abjlinentiffimo  Ir/ipera- 
:re  fpecies  hiculcnta^    non  incitatrix  licenti^e  effety  fed 

':ris  ornatrix.  ^^  fine  dubio  magna^  feu  poiius  ■ 
iivina  laudatioy  fepe  ^  in  ipfis  etiam  philofophis^  non 
'am  re  exhibit a^  quam  difputatione  ja5iata.  Sed  remitta^ 
nus  hoc  principi  noftro^  qui  ita  temper antiam  iyigene-  ^ 
'are  omnibus  cupit^  ut  earn  non  ad  virtutum  fuarum  de- 
ns adfcribendam^  fed  ad  nature  ipftus  honeftatem  refe- 
■endam  arbitretur.  ^lidy  faciles  adittis  ?  quidy  aures 
':aticntiffmw-s  ?  quid,  benigna  refponfa  ?  quid^  vultum  ip- 
hn  augiifti  decoris  gravitate y  hilaritate  permixta^  ve- 
lerandum  quiddam  i^  amabiie  renidentem-,  quis  digne 

'jm  prj/it  ? 

P  2  Can 
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CaR  any  thing  be  mbre  folid  than  this  thought  ?' 
No  lady,  however  beautiful,  has  had  reafon  to  repenli 
her  being  fo  \  becaufe,  under  fo  wife  a  prince  as  Cm- 
ftantiney  beauty  is  not  an  attraEiion  to  vice,  but  the 
ornament  of  virtue.  And  could  it  be  better  exprefled  ? 
Cumfub  ahflinentiffmo  Imperatore  fpecies  luculentay  non 
mitatrix  licentiie  ejjet^  fed  pudoris  ornatrix. 
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SUPERIOR  SCIENCES. 

WE  are  now  come  to  that  part  of  litera* 
ture  which  is  the  greateft  and  moil  ex- 
alted in  the  order  of  natural  knowledge, 
I  mean  Philofophy,  and  the  Mathematics  that  are 
a  branch  of  it.  The  latter  have  under  them. a  great 
number  of  Arts  and  Sciences,  which  either  depend 
upon  jor  relate  to  them.  The  ftudy  of  thefe  re- 
quires, for  fucceeding  in  it,  force  and  extent  of 
mind,  which  natural  qualities  it  highly  improves. 
It  is  eafy  to  conceive  that  fubjefts  lb  various,  ex- 
ten  five,  and  important,  can  only  be  treated  very 
fuperficially  in  this  place:  neither  do  I  pretend  to 
take  them  all  in,  or  to  give  an  exa6l  detail  of  them 
iljere.  I  fhall  confine  myfelf  to  the  mod  {c\e6t, 
and  fliall  treat  of  what  feems  moft  proper  to  gra- 
.icifyj  or  rather  to  excite,  the  curiofity  of  readers 
y  P  3  little 
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little  verfed  in  fuch  matters,  and  to  give  them 
fome  idea  of  the  hiRory  of  the  great  men  who 
have  diftingiiilhed  themfelves  in  thefe  faiences,  and 
of  the  improvements  they  have  acquired  in  coming 
down  from  the  antients  to  the  modems.  For  it  is 
not  here  as  in  polite  learning  (the  Belles-  LettresJ  in 
which,  to  fay  no  more,  it  is  mod  certain  that  the 
latie;  ages  have  added  nothing  to  the  produclions 
of  Athens  and  Rome. 

All  the  fciences,  of  which  I  am  to  fpeak  here, 
may  be  divided  into  two  parts  •,  Philofbphy  and  the 
Mathematics.  Philofophy  will  be  the  fubjed  of 
this  twenty-fixth  book;  and  Mathematics  of  the 
following,  which  will  be  the  laft. 
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O  F 

PHILOSOPHY. 

'Q  H  I  L  O  S  O  H  Y  is  the  (ludy  of  nature  and 
^  morality  founded  on  the  evidence  of  reafon. 
This  fcience  was  at  firll  called  «^o<P'«,  J^Vifdom  ;  and 
he  profefTors  of  it  ^^^^^s  Sages  or  Wifemen,  Thofe 
lamcs  feemed  too  arrogant  to  Pythagoras,  for 
vhich  reafon  he  fubflituted  more  modefl  ones  to 
hem,  calling  this  fcience  Philofophy^  that  is  to  fay, 
ove  of  wifdom ',  and  thofe  who  taught  or  applied 
hemfelves  to  it  Philofophers^  lovers  of  wifdom. 

Almofl  in  all  times  and  in  all  civilifed  nations, 
here  have  been  ftudious  perfons  of  exalted  genius 
vho  cultivated  this  fcience  with  great  application : 
he  Priefts  in  Egypt,  the  Magi  in  Perfia,  the  Chal- 
leans  in  Babylon,  the  Brachmans  or  Gymncfo- 
^hilts  in  India,  and  the  Druids  amongfi:  the  Gauls. 
Though  philofophy  owes  its  origin  to  feveral  of 
hofe  1  have  now  mentioned,  I  fhali  confider  it  here 
inly  as  it  appeared  in  Greece,  which  gave  it  new 
Uilie,  and  became  in  a  manner  its  fchool  in  gene- 
al.  Not  only  fome  particulars,  difperfed  here  and 
here  in  different  regions,  from  time  to  time,  make 
i.rf.pyetforts,  and  by  their  writings  and  reputation 
^ive  a  fliining,  but  Ihort  and  tranfient,  light  j  but 
J  recce,  by  a  fingular  privilege,  brought  up  and 

.,'ormed  in  her  bofom,  during  a  long  and  uninter- 
rupted ferics  of  ages,  a  multitude,  or,  to  fpeak 
nore  properly,    a   people  of  philofophers,    folely 

.[mployed  in  inquiring  after  truth;  many  of  whom 
vith  that  view   renounced   their  fortunes,  quitted 
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their  countries,  undertook  long  and  laborious  voy? 
ages,  and  pafTed  their  whole  hves  to  extreme  oic} 
age  in  (tudy.  ♦^'^;-  :^:..->i 

Can  we  believe  that  this  tenacious  concurrence 
of  learned  and  ftudious  perlbns,  of  lb  long  duration 
in  one  and  the  fame  country,  was  the  mereeffedof 
chance,  and  not  of  a  peculiar  Providence,  which 
excised  fo  numerous  a  fuccefTion  of  philofophers  to 
fupport  and  perpetuate  antient  t-radition  concerning 
certain  efTentiar  and  capital  truths?  How  ufeful 
were  their  precepts  upon  morality,  upon  the  virtues 
and  duties,  in  preventing  the  growth  or  rather  inun- 
dation'of  depravity  and  vice  ?  For  inftance,  what 
hideous  diforder  had  taken  place,  if  the  Epicurean 
had  been  the  fole  prevailing  fed  !  How  much  did 
their  difputes  conduce  to  preferve  the  important 
dodbrines  of  the  differerlce  between  matter  and 
mind,  the  immortality  of  the  foul,  and  the  exidence 
of  a  fupreme  Being!  *  It  is  not  to  be  doubted  but 
God  has  difcovered  admirable  principles  to  them 
upon  all  thefe  points,  preferably  to  the  many  other 
nations  whom  barbarity  continued  in  profound  ig- 
norance. 

It  is  indeed  true,  that  many  of  thefe  philofophers 
advanced  ib'ange  abfurdities.  And  even  all  of 
l?om.  j.  them,  according  to  St.  Paul,  held  the  fnitb  in  tin- 
i8>— 21.  rfghteoufnefs — hecaiife  that ^  when' they  knew God^  they 
glorified  hhn  not  lis  God,  neither  zvere  thankful.  None 
of  their  fchools  had  ever  the  courage  to  maintaiii  or 
prove  the  unity  of  God,  though  all  the  great  phi- 
lofophers were  fully  convinced  of  that  truth.  God 
has  beeri  pleafed  by  their  example  to  teacli  us, 
what  man  abandoned  to  himfejf,  and  his  mere 
capacity,  is.  During  four  hundred  years  and  up- 
wards, all  thefe  great  geniuffes,  fo  fubtile,  pene- 
trating, and  profound,  were  incelTantly  difputing, 
examining,  and  dogmatiiing,  without  being  able  to 

*  Becaufe  that  txihich  may  he  kno-von  of  Gsd,  is  rnantfejl  in  them  \ 
for  God kath  Jot'^ved  it  unto  them,     Rom.  i.  39. 

agree 
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[gree  upon,  or  coxnclude  any  thing.     They  were 
lecdeilined  by  God  to  be  the  light  of  the  world: 
Thofe  did  not  the  Lord  chufe^  neither  gave  he  the  way  Bamch  Ui, 
\)f  bwzv ledge  unto  them.  2,7. 

Philofophy,  amongft  the  Greeks,  was  divided 
nto  two  great  fedts :  the  one  called  the  lonic^  found- 
id  by  Tha!es  of  Ionia  ;  the  other  the  Italic^  becaufe 
Dwas  eftabliihed  by  Pythagoras  in  that  part  of  Italy, 
railed  Gr^cia  Magna.  Both  the  one  and  the  other 
iverc  divided  into  many  other  branches,  as  we  fhall 
foon  fee. 

■  This  in  general  is  the  fubjeft  of  my  intended 
JifTertation  upon  the  philofophy  of  the  antients.  It 
vvould  fweil  to  an  immenfe  fize,  were  I  to  treat  it 
;n  all  its  extent,  which  does  not  fuit  my  plan.  I 
Qiall  content  myfeif,  {herefore,  in  giving  the  hif- 
:ory  and  opinions  o^  the  moft  diftinguifhed  amongft 
thele  philofophers,  with  relating  what  feems  molt 
important  and  inftrudive,  and  beft  adapted  to 
:^ratify  the  juil  curiofity  of  a  reader,  who  confiders 
;he  anions  and  principles  of  thefe  philofophers  as 
\n  efTential  part  of  hiftory,  but  a  part  of  which 
L  fiiffices  to  have  a  fuperficial  knowledge  and  gene- 
ral idea.  My  guides  amongft  the  antients  will  be 
Cicero  in  his  philofophical  works,  and  Diogenes 
Laertius  in  his  treatife  upon  the  philofophers  ;  and, 
amongft  the  moderns,  the  learned  Englifhman  Mr, 
Stanley,  who  has  compofed  an  excellent  work  upon 
this  fubjecl. 

I  fliail  divide  my  difTertation  into  two  parts.  In 
the  firft,  I  ftialj  relate  the  hiftory  of  the  philofo- 
phers, without  dwelling  much  upon  their  opinions ; 
in  the  ftcond,  I  ftiall  treat  the  hiftory  of  philofo- 
phy itfeif,  and  the  principal  maxims  of  the  different 
Seels. 
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History  of  the  P  H  I  L  O  S  O  P  H  E  R  S.^ 

^. 

1  Shall  run  over  all  the  Seds  of  antient  philofophy^,, 
and  give  a  brief  hiftory  of    the  philofopher$i 
who  diftinguilhed  themfelves  mod  in  each. 

CHAPTER!. 
History  of  the  P  H  I  L  O  S  O  P  H  E  R  S 

Of  the  Ionic  fe^^  to  their  divijion  into  various  hrancheSy 

THE  Ionic  Sect,  to  reckon  from  Thales,, 
who  is  confidered  as  the  founder  of  ir,  dowaii 
to  Phiio  and  Antiochus  that  Cicero  heard,  fubliftedii 
above  five  hundred  years. 

THALES. 

Diog.  Thales  was  of  Miletus,  a  famous  city  of  Ionia, 

Laert.       He  Came  into  the  world  the  firft  year  of  the  XXXVth 

3364.  Olympiad. 
Ant.  J.  c.  To  improve  himfelf  in  the  knowledge  of  ^h^ 
^^°'  mofl  learned  perfons  of  thole  times,  he  made  feve- 
ral  voyages,  according  to  the  cuftom  of  the  an- 
tients^  at  firft  into  the  iQand  of  Crete,  then  inta[ 
Phcenicia,  and  afterwards  into  Egypt,  where  h? 
confuked  the  priefts  of  Memphis,  who  cultivated 
the  fuperior  fciences  with  extreme  application.  Un* 
der  thefe  great  mafters  he  learned  geometry,  aflrono;-,:: 
my,  and  philofophy.  A  pupil  of  this  kind  does  not 
long  continue  fo.  Thales  accordingly  proceeded 
very  foon  from  lelTons  to  difcoveries.  His  mafters 
of  Ademphis  learned  from  him  the  method  of  mea-  |l 

fjring 
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uring  exadly  the  immenfe  pyramids  which  flill 

Egypt  was  at  that  time  governed  by  Amafis,  a 
incc  who  loved  letters,  becaiife  he  was  very 
-rned  himielf.  He  fet  all  the  value  it  deferved 
upon  the  merit  of  Thales,  and  gave  him  public 
marks  or  his  efleem.  But  that  Greek  philofopher, 
pvho  was  fond  of  liberty  and  independence,  had 
iiot  the  talents  for  fupportlng  himfelf  in  a  court. 
He  was  a  great  allronomer,  a  great  geometrician, 
knd  an  excellent  philofopher,  but  a  bad  courtier. 
The  too  free  manner  in  which  he  declaimed  againft 
tyranny  difpleafed  Amafis,  and  made  him  con- 
reive  imprefiions  of  diftruft  and  fear  of  him,  to  his 
prejudice,  which  he  did  not  take  too  much  pains 
to  remove,  and  which  were  followed  foon  after  with 
^is  entire  difgrace.  Greece  was  the  better  for  it. 
Thales  quitted  the  court,  and  returned  to  Miletus 
to  diffufe  the  treafures  of  Egypt  in  the  bofom  of  his 
country. 

The  great  progrefs  he  had  made  in  the  fciences, 
occafioned  his  being  ranked  in  the  number  of  the 
feven  fages  of  Greece,  fo  famed  among  theantients. 
',0f  thefe  feven  fages,  only  Thales  founded  a  fed  of 
iphiiofophers,  becaufe  he  applied  himfelf  to  the  con- 
templation of  nature,  formed  a  fchool  and  a  fyftem 
of  doctrines,  and  had  dilciples  and  fuccefibrs.  The 
otners  made  themfelves  remarkable  only  by  a  more 
jregular  kind  of  life,  and  fome  precepts  of  morality 
which  they  gave  occafionally. 

I  have  fpoken  elfewhere  of  thefe  fages  with  (omt  Anticnt 
extent,  as  well  as  of  many  circumftances  of  the^^^<":v» 
ilife  of  Thales :    of  his  refidence  in   the  court  ofj^j;.^/^/^' 
Croefus  king  of  Lydia,  and  his  converfation  with  ^?/^. 
I  Solon.     1  have  repeated  there  the  fenfible  pleafan- 
jtry  of  a  woman  who  faw  him  fall   into  a  ditch, 
iwhilfl  he  was  contemplating  the  liars:  Hgiv^  faid 
ifhe  to  him,  fioould  yen  know  what  pajfes  in  the  hea- 
Z'ens^  ivhm  yon  do  not  fee  ivhat  is  juft  at  your  feet  ? 

and 
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and  his  ingenious  manner  of  evading  his  mother, 
when  flie  prefled  him  earneftly  to  marry,  by  an- 
iwering  her,  when  he  was  young.   It  is  too  fcon  yet.  \ 
and,  atcer  his  return  from  Egypt,  It  h  too  late  now. 
The  reafons,  which  had  prevented  Thales  froir 
giving  himfelf  chains  by  entering  into  the  marriec 
Hate,  made  htm  prefer  a  life  of  tranquillity  to  the 
mofl  fplendid  employments.    Prompted  by  a  warn 
defire  of  knowing  nature,  he  iludied  it  afTiduoufly, 
in  the  happy   leilure  which  a  ilridl  retirement  af- 
forded him,  impenetrable  to  tumult  and  noife,  bui 
open  to  all  whom  the  love  of  truth,  or  occafion  foi ; 
his  counfel,  brought  to  him.     He  quitted  it  verj- 
rarely  ;  and  that  only  to  take  a  frugal  repaft  at  the  | 
houfe  of  his  friend  Thrafybulus,  who  by  his  abili-  • 
ties  became  king  of  Miletus,  at  the  time  of  the  treatj ; 
made  by  that  city  with  Alyattes  king  of  Lydia;      ' 

eic.ae  Cicero  tells  us,  that  Thales  was  the  Brfl  of  tht  ?; 

Nat.Deor.  Greeks  who  treated  the  iubjedt  of  phyfics,  ;. 

ApafVlo-      T^"^^  g^^o^T  ^^  having  made  feveral  fine  difcove-  'i 

nd.  ries  in  aftronomy  is  afcribed  to  him  :  of  which  one  ^ 

that  relates  to  the  magnitude  of  the  fun's  diametei  Jl 
compared  with  the  circle  of  hijs  annual  motion,  gav<  :i 
him  great  pleafure.     Accordingly  a  rich  man,  tc  »^ 
whom  he  had  imparted  it,  offering  that  philofophej  ji 
whatever  reward  he  thought  fit  for  it,  Thales  afkec  jj 
him  no  other,  but  that  he  would  give  the  honouih 
of  the  difcovery  to  its  author.     This  is  an  inftancqi 
of  the  charadler  of  the  learned,  who  are  infinitel>i 
more  fenfible  to  the  honour  of  a  new  difcovery  than 
to  the  greatefl  rewards;  and  of  the  truth  of  whai 
*  Tacitus  fays  in  fpeaking  of  Helvidius  Prifcus, 
That  the  laft  thing  the  wife  themfelves  renounce  is  tht 
defire  of  glory.     He  diflinguifhed  himfelf  by  his 
ability  in  foretelling  the  eclipfes  of  the  fun   and 
moon  with  great  exadnefs,  which  was  confidered 
in  thofe  times  as  a  very  wonderful  matter. 

»  Erant  quibus  appetentior  famae  videbatur,  quando  etiam  Ta- 
pieutibus  cvipido  gloriae  novifllma  exuitur.    Tacit.  Hifi.  1.  4..  c.  6.     ; 
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^t.  Clemens  Alexandrinus  repeats  two  fine  fay- 
|ngs  of  Thales,  after  Diogenes  Laertius  :  *  Being 
afked  one  day  what  God  was,  he  anfwered,  Thai 
which  has  neither  beginning  nor  end.  Another  afl<:- 
tng  him  whether  a  man  could  conceal  his  adions 
from  God  ?  Hozv  can  that  he^  replied  he,  as  it  is 
not  in  his  po'wer  to  conce<il  even  his  thoughts  from  him, 
tf- Valerius  Maximus  adds,  that  Thales  fpoke  thus, 
that  the  idea  of  God's  prefence  to  the  mod  fecret 
thoughts  of  the  foul  might  induce  men  to  keep 
their  hearts  as  pure  as  their  hands.  Cicero  makes 
gxadlly  the  fame  remark,  though  in  terms  fome- 
thing  different.  \  Thales,  fays  he,  who  was  the 
ivifeft  of  the  feven  fages,  believed  it  of  the  la  ft  im- 
portance for  men  to  be  convinced,  that  the  Divinity- 
filled  all  places,  and  faw  all  things,  which  would 
render  them  in  confequence  wifer  and  more  religious. 

He  died  in  the  firft  year  of  the  LVIIIth  olym-  a.  m. 
piad,  aged  fourfcore  and  twelve,  during  his  being  3456. 
prefent  at  the  celebration  of  the  Olympic  games.        "g^"  ^'    ' 

ANAXIMANDER. 

Thales  had  for  his  fucceflbr  Anaximander,  his 
difciple  and  countryman.  Hiftory  has  preferved 
^o  p^'ticular  circumftances  of  his  life.  He  depart- 
ed from  his  matter's  dodtrine  in  many  points.  \i  is  Cic.  de 
faid  that  he  forewarned  the  Lacasdemonians  of  the  ^'^^"'  '•  '* 
dreadful  earthquake  which  deftroyed  their  cit)^ 
He  was  fucceeded  by  Anaximenes. 

1'"^  Rogatus  Thales  quid  fit  Deus  ?  Id,  inquit,  quod  neque  habet 
principium,  nee  finem.  Cum  autem  rogafl'et  alius,  an  Deum  lateat 
homo  aliquid  agens  :  Etquoniodo,  inquit,  qui  ne  cogitans  qiiidem  ? 

f  Mirifice  Thales.  Nam  intcrrogatus  an  fa6la  hominum  decs 
'fallerent  j  nee  cogitata,  inquit.  Ut  non  folum  manus,  led  etiam 
mentes  puras  habere  veilemus  ;  cum  feeretis  cogitationibus  noftiis 
coelefte  numen  adeflb  crederemus.     Val.  Max.  1.  7.  c.  a. 

X  Thales,  qui  fapientifTimus  inter  leptem  fuit,  dicebat,  Homines 
txiftimare  oportere  deos  omnia  eerneie,  deoruir.  cmnia  efTe  plena  : 
ifore  enira  omnes  caftiores.    Cic.  de  leg.71,  2.  /.  36. 
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3456 


ANAXAGORAS. 

Anaxagoras,  one  of  the  moft  illuftrious  phi- 
lofophers  of  antiquity,  was  born  at  Clazomenas  in 
Ionia,  about  the  LXXth  olympiad,  and  was  the 
AntVj.  c.  difciple  of  Anaximenes.  The  nobiHty  of  his  ex- 
500.  traclion,  his  riches,  and  the  generofity  which  induced 
him  to  abandon  his  patrimony,  rendered  him  very 
confiderable.  *  Beheving  the  cares  of  a  family  and 
an  eftate  obdacles  to  his  tafte  for  contemplation,  he  re- 
nounced them  abfolutely,  in  order  to  devote  his  whole 
time  and  appUcation  to  the  ftudy  of  wifdom,  and  the 
inquiry  after  truth,  which  were  his  only  pleafures. 
T  When  he  returned  into  his  own  country  after  a 
long  voyage,  and  faw  ail  his  lands  lie  abandoned  and 
uncultivated,  far  from  regretting  the  lofs,  he  cried 
Plat.  In  out,  IJIoouId  bav8  been  undone^  if  all  this  had  not  been 
iiipp-m^j' ruined.  Socrates,  in  his  ironical  way,  aftirmed  that 
^'  ^  ^'  the  fophifts  of  his  t:ime  had  more  wifdom  than 
Anaxagoras ;  as,  inftead  of  renouncing  their  eftates 
like  him,  they  laboured  ftrenuoufly  to  inrich  them- 
felves,  convinced  as  they  v/ere  of  the  ftupidity  ol 
old  times,  and  that  the  wise  man  oucht  to  be 
WISE  FOR  HIMSELF,  that  Is  to  fav,  that  thev  ou2;ht 
to  employ  their  v/hole  pains  and  indullry  in  toaf- 
fing  as  much  money  as  pofhble.  ^-  ■^^■-  / 

Anaxagoras,  in  order  to  apply  himfelf  wholly  to 
renounced  the  cares  and  honours  of  govern- 
mt:nt.     No  man  however  was  more  capable  of  fuc- 
ceeding  in  public  affairs.     We   may  judge  of  his 
abilities  in  that  way  from  the   wonderful  progrefs 
Plut.  in      made  by  his  pupil  Pericles  in  policy.     It  was   to 


iludy, 


Peric 
p.  154. 


*  Quid  ant  Homero  ad  dele6lationem  animi  ac  voluptalem,  ant 
culquam  do(Sl:Q  dcfuilVe  unquara  arbitramur  ?  An,  ni*  ifaieres  h<- 
bciet,  Ariaxagor?s,  aut  hie  ipfe  Democritus,  agros  &  patrimo;i;;i 
fua  reliquiilonr,  huic  difcendi  quasiendique  divinse  delefVationi  toto 
te  nnimo  dedillent  ?     Cic.  Tufc.  ^.afi.  l.  5.  k.  114&  115. 

f  Cum  e  diutina  pcregrinatloiie  patrlain  rcpetifier,  puirefiionefc^ne 
d'tlertMS  vidiHet  :  NoX  ESSEM,  inquit,  EGO  SALVU3,  NISI  ISTy-E 
PfiRiissiiNT.     VaL  Max.  I.  8.  c.  7. 

him 
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f^im  he  was  indebted  for  thofe  grave  and  majeilic 
manners  that  rendered  him  fo  capable  of  governing 
the  commonwealth.  It  was  he  that  laid  the  foun-. 
dation  of  that  fublime  and  triumphant  eloquence 
which  acquired  him  fo  much  power,  and  who 
taught  him  to  tear  the  gods  without  fuperftition.  In 
^  word,  he  was  his  counfellor,  and  alTifted  him  with 
his  advice  in  the  mod  important  affairs,  as  Pericles 
ilumfelf  declared.  I  have  elfewhere  mentioned  thePlut.  Ja 
little  care  the  latter  took  of  his  mafter,  and  that  ^^'''^' 

.  p.    IDS. 

Anaxagoras,  wanting  the  neceffaries  of  life,  refolved 
to  fuifer  himfelf  to  die  of  hunger.  Pericles  upon 
this  news  flew  to  his  houfe,  and  earned  ly  intreated 
him  to  renounce  fo  melancholy  a  refolution  :  PFben 
'mie  would  ufe  a  lamp^  replied  the  philofopher,  one 
kakes  care  to  fupply  it  zvitb  oil^  that  it  may  not  go  out. 

Wholly  engroffed  in  the  fludy  of  the  fecrets  of 
nature,  which  was  his  palTion,  he  had  equally  aban- 
doned riches  and  public  affairs.  Upon  being  afked  Dlog. 
one  day,  whether  he  had  no  manner  of  regard  for  ^■^^^"'^• 
ithe  good  of  his  country  ?  Tes,  yes^  faid  he,  lifting 
iup  his  hand  towards  heaven,  1  have  an  extreme  re- 
\gardfor  the  good  of  my  country.  He  was  afked  another 
:time  to  what  end  he  was  born  ?  to  which  he  anfwer- 
ed,  'To  contemplate  the  fun^  moon^  andjkies.  Is  that 
then  the  end  to  which  man  is  deftined  ? 

He  came  to  Athens  at  the  age  of  twenty,  about  Diog. 
the  firfl  year  of  the  LXXVth  olympiad,  very  near  ^aert. 
the  time  of  Xerxes's  expedition   againft   Greece,  .^g^/ 
Some  authors  fay,  that  he  brought  thither  the  fchool  Ant.  j.  C. 
of  philofophy  which  had  flouriihed   in  Ionia  from  "^^^^ 
its  founder  Thales.     He  continued  and  taught  at 
Athens  during  thirty  years. 

The  circumdances  and  event  of  the  profecution 
fomented  againft  him  at  Athens  for  impiety  are 
differently  related.  The  opinion  of  thofe  who  be- 
lieve that  Pericles  could  find  no  furer  method  for 
preferving  that  philofopher,  than  to  make  him  quit 
Athens,  fcems  the  moll  probable.     The  reafon,  or 

rather 
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rather  the  pretext,  for  fo  heavy  an  accufation  was 
that,  in  ^teaching  upon  the  nature  of  the  fun,  h 
defined  it  a  mafs  of  burning  matter  •,  as  if  he  ha" 
thereby  degraded  the  fun,  and  exckided  it  from  th 
number  of  the  gods.  It  is  not  eafy  to  comprehend 
how,  in  fo  learned  a  city  as  Athens,  a  philofophc 
ihould  not  be  allowed  to  explain  the  properties  c 
the  flars  by  phyfical  reafonsj  without  hazardin 
his  life«  But  the  whole  affair  was  an  intrigue  an 
a  cabal  of  the  enemies  of  Pericles,  who  were  fc  ^ 
deftroying  him,  and  endeavoured  to  render  himfc  jl 
fufpeded  of  impiety,  from  his  great  intimacy  mi 
this  phiiofopher. 

Anaxagoras  was  found  guilty  through  conti 
inacy,  and  condemned  to  die.  When  he  receive 
this  news,  he  faid,  without  fhewing  any  emotior 
Nature  has  long  ago  pajfed  fentence  of  death  upon  n 
judgeSy  as  well  as  me.  He  remained  at  Lampfaci 
during  the  rcfl  of  his  life.  In  his  lafh  ficknel . 
upon  his  friends  afking  him  whether  he  w^ou 
have  his  body  carried  to  Clazomense  after  his  deatt 
*  No,  faid  he,  that^s  unnecejfary,  'The  way  to  t 
infernal  f  regions  is  as  long  from  one  place  as  anotht 
When  the  principal  perfons  of  the  city  came  to  r 
ceive  his  laft  orders,  and  to  know  what  he  defin 
of  them  after  his  death  ;  he  replied,  nothing,  e: 
cept  that  the  youth  might  have  leave  to  play  eve 
year  upon  the  day  of  his  death.  This  was  done  a 
cordingly,  and  continued  a  cuftom  to  the  time 
Diogenes  Laertius.  He  is  faid  to  have  lived  fixt 
two  years.  Great  honours  were  paid^  and  even  ; 
T  altar  ereded,  to  him. 

;.  ♦  Nihil  ncceffe  eft,  Inquitt  undique  enim  ad  Inferos  tantund 

;;-  viae  eft.     OV.  i.  7/{/c.  n.  104.  ,- 

■;|^  \  Infernal  I'egions,  or  hell.     *The  antients  under floQdhy  this  avt 

;'  tke  place  to  'which  the  fouls  of  all  men  go  after  death. 


ARCH) 
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ARCHELAUS, 

AiiCHELAus,  of  Athens  according  to  fome,  and 
of  Miletus  according  to  others,  was  the  difcipic 
and  fucceflbr  of  Anaxagoras,  in  whofe  do6lri  le  ne 
made  httle  alteration.  Some  fay  that  it  was  he  who 
cranfported  philofophy  from  Ionia  to  Athens.  He 
confined  himfelf  principally  to  the  phyfics,  as  his 
predecefTors  had  done :  but  he  introduced  the  ethics 
a  little  more  than  them.  He  formed  a  difciple, 
who  placed  them  highly  in  honour,  arid  made  them 
{lis  capital  ftudy. 

SOCRATES. 

This  difciple  of  Archelaus  was  the  famous  Socra- 
tes, who  had  been   alio  the  pupil   of  Anaxagoras. 
He  was  born  in  the  fourth  year  of  the  LXXVIIth  A.  M. 
Olympiad,  and  died  the  firft  of  the  XCVth,  after  ]^534j 
having  lived  feventy  years.  36*04.' 

Cicero  has  obferved  in  more  than  one  place,  that  Academ. 
Socrates,  confidering  that  all  the  vain  fpecula- j/^^^^'j. 
tions  upon  the  things  of  nature  tended  to  nothing 
ufeful,  and  did  not  contribute  to  render  man  more 
virtuous,  devoted  himfelf  folely  to  the  lludy  of 
morality.  *  He  was  the  firft,  fays  he,  who  brought 
philofophy  down  from  heaven^  where  fhe  had  been 
employed  till  then  in  contemplating  the  courfe  of 
the  flars  •,  who  efiahlifldid  her  in  cities^  introduced  her 
into  private  houfes^  and  obliged  her  to  dire5l  her  in- 
quiries  to  what  concerned  the  manners,  duties,  virtues^ 
and  vices  of  life.  Socrates  is  therefore  confidered 
with  reafon  as  the  founder  of  moral  philofophy 
amongft  tlie  Greeks. 

This  was  not  becagfe  he  had  not  perfedlly  fludied 
the  other  branches  of  philofophy  :  he  poUefTed  them 
all  in  a  fupreme  degree,  having  induftrioufly  formed 

•  Socrates  primus  phllofophiam  devocavit  e  coelo,  &  In  urbibus 
CoUocavit,  &  in  domos  etiam  iniroduxit,  &  coegit  de  vita  Zc  mori- 
bus,  rebufque  bonU  &  malis  quacrere.  OV.  Tufc.  Siuajl.  1.  5.  ji.  jo. 

Vol.  III.  Q^  him- 
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Epift-ad  himfelf  in  them.  But,  as  he  judged  them  of  little 
^fchin.  y^g  |j^  ^Yit  condud  of  life^  he  made  little  ule  of 
them :  and,  if  we  may  believe  Xenophon,  he  was 
never  heard  in  his  difputes  to  mention  either  aftro- 
nomy,  geometry,  or  the  other  fublime  fciences,  that 
before  him  had  folely  employed  the  philofophers; 
in  which  Xenophon  feems  defignedly  to  contradid 
and  refute  Plato,  who  often  puts  fubjeds  of  that 
kind  into  the  mouth  of  Socrates. 

I  fhall  fay  nothing  here  either  of  the  circum- 
ftances  of  the  hfe  and  death  of  Socrates,  or  of  his 
Afit.  Hijf,  opinions  :  I  have  done  that  elfewhere  with  fufficient 
VoJ.  IV.  extent.  It  only  remains  for  me  to  fpeak  of  his  dif- 
ciples,  who,  though  all  of  them  made  it  their  hon- 
our to  acknowledge  Socrates  their  chief,  were  divid- 
ed in  their  opinions. 

XENOPHON. 

Xenophon  was  certainly  one  of  the  mofl  illuf- 

trious  difciples  of  Socrates,  but  did  not  form  a  fed; 

for  which  reafon  I  feparate  him  from  the  reft.    He 

J?7t.  Wji,   was  as  great  a  warrior  as  philofopher.     I  have  re- 

Vol.  IV.     j^^g^  ^^  large  the  fhare  he  had  in  the  famous  retreat 

of  the  Ten  Thoufand. 

His  adherence  to  the  party  of  young  Cyrus,  who 
had  declared  himfelf  openly  againft  the  Athenians, 
drew  upon  him  their  hatred,  and  occafioned  his 
Diog.  La.  banifhment.  After  his  return  from  the  expedition 
againft  Artaxerxes,  he  attached  himfelf  to  Agefilaus 
king  of  Sparta,  who  then  commanded  in  Afia.  As 
Agefilaus  knew  perfedly  well  how  to  diftinguifh 
merit,  he  had  always  a  moft  peculiar  regard  for 
Xenophon,  and,  upon  being  recalled  by  the  Ephori 
for  the  defence  of  his  country,  carried  the  Athe- 
nian general  thither  along  with  him.  Xenophon 
after  various  events  retired  to  Corinth  with  his  two 
fons,  where  he  pafled  the  reft  of  his  days.  In  the 
war  between  the  Thebans  and  Lacedsemonians, 
•when  the  people  of  Athens  refolved  to  aid  the  latter, 

he 
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he  fent  his  two  fons  to  that  city*  Gryllus  flgna- 
ihfed  himfelf  in  a  peculiar  manner  in  the  battle  of 
Mantinasa,  and  fome  pretend  that  it  was  he  who 
wounded  Epaminondas  in  the  adtion.  He  did  not 
furvive  fo  glorious  an  exploit  long,  but  was  killed 
himfelf.  The  news  of  his  death  was  brought  to  his 
father,  whilft  he  was  offering  a  facrifice.  Upon 
hearing  it  he  took  the  wreath  from  his  head ;  but, 
upon  being  informed  by  the  courier,  that  his  fon 
fell  fighting  glorioufly,  he  immediately  put  it  on 
again,  and  continued  the  facrifice  without  fhedding 
ja  fingle  tear,  faying  coldly,  I  knew  the  fon  to  whom 
^t gave  life  was  not  immortal  Might  not  this  be 
called  a  conftancy,  or  rather  hardnefs  of  heart, 
truly  Spartan  ? 

Xenophon  died  the  firfl:  year  of  the  CVth  Olym-  A.  M. 
ipiad,  aged  fourfcore  and  ten.  a'^''"*t 

I  fhall  fpeak  elfewhere  of  his  works.    He  was  the  36^,' 
firfl  that    reduced  to  writing  and  publifhed  the 
difcourfes  of  Socrates,  but  exactly  as  they  came  from 
ihis  mouth  and  without  any  additions  of  his  own,  as 
Plato  made  to  them. 

It  is  pretended  that  there  was  a  fecret  jealoufy  AuI.  Gd\. 
^between  thofe  two  philofophers^  little  worthy  of  the  i.  14-  c.  3- 
name  they  bore,  and  the  profefTion  of  wifdom  upon 
which  they  both  piqued  themfelves :  and  fome 
proofs  are  given  of  this  jealoufy.  Plato  never  men- 
tions Xenophon  *  in  any  of  his  books,  which  are 
very  numerous,  nor  Xenophon  him,  though  they 
both  frequently  fpeak  of  the  difciples  of  Socrates. 
Befides  which,  all  the  world  knows  that  the  Cyro- 
psedia  of  Xenophon  is  a  book,  in  which^  relating 
the  hiftory  of  Cyrus,  whofe  education  he  extols, 
he  lays  down  the  model  of  an  accompliHied  prince. 
Hand  the  idea  of  a  perfect  government.  We  are 
told,  that  he  compofed  this  piece  with  no  other 
.defign  but  to  contradid   Plato's  Commonwealth, 

I      •  Vofflus  has  ohfewed  that  Xenophon  has  fpohe  once  of  Plato,  but 
fmlj  in  mentioning  his  name,     Memoiab.  1.  3.  p.  772. 

0^2  which 
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which  had  lately  appeared;  and  that  Plato  was  fa 
angry  upon  that  account,  that,  to  difcredit  this 
De  leg.  work,  he  fpoke  of  Cyrus,  in  a  book  which  he  after^ 
^•3-p-697.  wards  wrote,  as  of  a  prince  indeed  of  great  courage 
and  love  of  his  country,  but  one  *  whofe  education 
had  been  very  bad.  Aulus  Gellius,  who  relates 
what  I  have  now  faid,  cannot  imagine  that  two 
fuch  great  philofophers,  as  thofe  in  queftion,  coulc 
be  capable  of  fo  mean  a  jealoufy ;  (it  is  however  but 
too  common  amongft  men  of  letters)  and  he  chufes 
rather  to  afcribe  it  to  their  admirers  and  partifans, 
And  indeed  it  often  happens  that  difciples,  througl 
a  too  partial  zeal,  are  more  delicate  in  refpedt  tc 
the  reputation  of  their  mafters,  and  urge  what  con- 
cerns them  with  greater  warmth,  than  themfelves* 


Unthicc^;  Sfc  ofSiJ'f  bx  '5?'9«'  to  'rrcc^x'Trui. 
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CHAPTER     IL 

Divtfton  of  the  Ionic  philofophy  into  different  fe£!s. 

BEFORE  Socrates  there  had  been  no  diffe* 
rent  fedis  amongft  the  philofophers,  though 
their  opinions  were  not  always  the  fame:  but  from 
his  time  many  rofe  up,  of  which  fome  fubfifted 
longer  in  vogue,  and  others  were  of  fhorter  dura- 
tion. I  fhall  begin  with  the  latter,  which  are  the 
Cyrenaic,  Megarean,  Elian,  and  Eretrian  fe6ts. 
rhey  take  their  names  from  the  places  where  they 
were  inftituted. 


A  R  T  I  C  L  E    I. 

Of  the  Cyrenaic  fe^, 

ARISTIPPUS. 
RISTI  FPUS  was  the  chief  of  the  Cyrenaic  Laeit. 
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fe6l.  He  was  originally  of  Cyrene  in  Libya, 
The  great  reputation  of  Socrates  induced  him  to 
iquit  his  country,  in  order  to  fettle  at  Athene  and 
to  have  the  pleafure  of  hearing  him.  He  was  one 
of  that  philofopher's  principal  difciples  :  but  he  led 
a  life  very  repugnant  to  the  precepts  taught  in  that 
sxcellenc  fchool,  and  when  he  returned  into  his  own 
country,  opened  a  very  different  courfe  for  his  dif- 
ciples. The  great  principle  of  his  doctrine  was, 
that  the  fupreme  good  of  man  during  this  life  is 
pleafure.  His  manners  did  not  belie  his  opinions, 
and  he  employed  a  ready  and  agreeable  turn  of  wit 
in  eluding,  by  pleafantries,  the  juft  reproaches  made 
him  on  account  of  his  exceffes.  He  perpetually  aban- 
doned himfelf  to  feafling  and  women.     *  When  be 

*  Ne  Ariftippus  quidera  ille  Socratlcus  erubuit,  cum  eflet  objec- 
tum  habere  eum  Laitla  :  Habeo,  inquit,  Laida.  non  habeor  a  Laide, 
Cic.  Ep.  z6.  1.  9.  ad  Fani. 

0^3  was 
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was  raillied  upon  his  commerce  with  the  courtezan 
Lais  :  ^True^  laid  he,  I  pojfejs  Lais^  but  not  Lais  me. 
Upon  being  reproached  for  living  with  too  much 
fplendor,  he  rephed :  If  good  living  were  a  crime^ 
there  would  not  be  fo  much  feajling  on  the  feftivah  of 
the  gods. 

The  reputation  of  Dionyfius  the  tyrant,  whofe 
court  was  the  centre  of  pleafures,  whofe  purfe  was 
faid  to  be  always  open  to  the  learned,  and  whofe 
table  was  always  ferved  with  the  utmofi:  magnifi- 
cence, drew  him  to  Syracufe.  As  his  wit  was 
fupple,  ready,  and  infmuating,  and  he  omitted  no 
occafion  of  foothing  the  prince,  and  bore  his  raillery 
and  intervals  of  bad  humour  with  a  patience  next 
to  (lavifh,  he  had  abundance  of  credit  in  that  court. 
Dionyfius  afking  him  one  day,  why  philofophers 
were  always  feen  in  the  houfes  of  the  great,  and  the 
great  never  in  thofe  of  philofophers  ?  //  is^  replied 
Ariftippus,  hecaufe  philofophers  know  what  they  wanty 
and  the  great  don't. 

If  Ariftippus  could  content  himfelf  with  herbs^  faid 
Diogenes  the  Cynic  to  him,  he  would  not  be  fo  bafe 
as  to  court  princes.  If  my  critic^  replied  Ariflippus, 
knew  how  to  make  his  court  to  princes^  he  would  not  con- 
Sent  himfelf  with  herbs. 

Si  pranderet  olus  patienter^  Regibus  uti^ 
Nollet  Ariftippus.     Sifciret  Regibus  uti^ 
Faflidiret  olus  qui  me  not  at,         Hor.  Ep,  17.].  i, 

The  one's  view  was  good  living,  the  other's  to  he 
admired  by  the  people. 

Scurror  ego  ipfe  mihi^  popula  iu. 

And  which  is  belt  ?  Horace,  without  hefitatingj^ 
gives  Ariftippus  the  preference,  whom  he  praifes  in 
piore  than  one  place.  He  refembled  him  too  much 
himfelf,  not  to  dp  {q.  However  he  dares  not  aban- 
don 
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don  himfelf  to  the  principles  of  Ariftippus,  and  falls 
infenfibly  into  them  by  propenfity  of  nature. 


2JI 


Nunc  in  Ariftippi  furtim  pracepta  r  el  ah  or. 

Id.  Ep.  I.  1.  I. 

So  mean  is  the  love  of  pleafure,  that,  let  thofe  who 
give  themfelves  up  to  it  diffemble  ever  fo  well,  they 
cannot  intirely  conceal  their  fhame ! 

Ariftippus  was  the  firft  difciple  of  Socrates  that 
took  a  certain  praemium  from  thofe  he  taught,  which 
gave  his  mafter  great  offence.  Having  demanded 
fifty  drachma's  of  a  man  for  teaching  his  fon :  "  How  Ahut  25 
fifty  drachma's,  cried  the  father !  Why  that's  enough^^-^^'^'^^- 
*'  to  buy  a  flave.  Indeed?  replied  Ariftippus, 
*'  buy  him  then,  and  you'll  have  two." 

Ariftippus  died  on  his  return  from  Syracufe  to 
Cyrene.  He  had  a  daughter,  named  Areta,  whom 
he  took  great  care  to  educate  in  his  own  principles, 
in  which  ftie  became  a  great  proficient.  She  in* 
ftrudled  her  fon  Ariftippus,  furnamedM)3Tpo^»^axT^, 
in  them  herfelf. 

THEODORUS. 

Theodorus,  the  difciple  of  Ariftippus,  befidcLaert. 
the  other  principles  of  the  Cyrenaics,  publicly 
taught  that  there  were  no  gods.  The  people  of 
Cyrene  baniftied  him.  He  took  refuge  at  Athens, 
where  he  would  have  been  tried  and  condemned  in 
the  Areopagus,  if  Demetrius  Phalereus  had  not 
found  means  to  fave  him.  Ptolomy  the  fon  of 
Lagus  received  him  into  his  fervice,  and  fent  him 
once  as  his  ambaflador  to  Lyfimachus.  The  philo- 
fopher  fpoke  to  that  prince  with  fo  much  impu- 
dence, that  one  of  his  minifters,  who  was  prefent, 
told  him :  I  fancy  y  Theodorus^  you  imagine  there  are 
no  kings ^  as  well  as  no  gods. 

It  is  believed  that  this  philofopher  was  at  laft 
condemnd  to  die,  and  obliged  to  take  poifon. 

0^4  We 
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We  fee  here  that  the  impious  dodlrine  of  atheifm,' 
contrary  to  the  general  and  immemorial  belief  of 
mankind,  fcandaUfed  and  offended  all  nations  fo 
much,  as  to  be  deemed  worthy  of  death.  It  owes 
its  birth  to  teachers  abandoned  to  the  debaucheries  of 
women  and  the  table,  and  who  propofe  to  themfelves 
the  pieafures  of  the  fenfes  as  the  great  ends  of  being. 
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ARTICLE    11. 

Of  the  Megarean  fe5f, 

T  was  inftituted  by  Euclid,  who  was  of  Me- 

gara,  a  city   of  Achaia,  near  the   Ifthmus  of 

Corinth.     He  a6fually  (ludied  under  Socrates  at 

Athens,    at    the  time  of  the  famous  decree,  that 

partly  occafioned  the  Peloponnefian  war,  by  which 

the  citizens  of  Megara  were  prohibited   to  fet  foot 

in  Athens  upon  pain  of  death.     So  great  a  danger 

could  not  abate  his  zeal  for  the   ftudy  of  wifdom. 

In  the  difguife  of  a  woman  he  entered  the  city  in 

the  evening,  paffed  the  night  with  Socrates  and 

went  back  before  light,  going  regularly  every  day 

Ampllus    almoft  ten  leagues  forwards  and  backwards.   There 

vifijinti      are  few  examples  of  fo  warm  and  conft^nt  an  ardour 

'^'^^'^'       for  knowledge. 

He  departed  very  little  from  his  maft-er's  opinions. 
After  the  death  of  Socrates,  Plato  and  other  philo- 
fophers,  who  apprehended  the  effects  of  it,  retired 
to  him  at  Megara,  who  gave  them  a  very  good  re- 
ception. His  brother  one  day  in  great  rage  upon 
fome  particular  fubje6l  of  difcontent,  faying  to  him: 
May  I  periflj^  if  I  am  not  revenged  on  you.  And  may  1 
perifhy  replied  Euclid  if  my  kindnefs  does  not  at  length 
ccrre^  this  violence  of  your  temper^  and  make  you  as 
much  my  friend  as  ever. 

The  Euclid,  of  whom  we  fpeak,  is  not  Euclid 
the  mathematician,  who  was  alfo  of  Megara,  but 
flourilhed  above  ninety  years  after  under  the  firftof 
the  Ptoiomy's. 

His 
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His  fucceflbr  was  Eubulides,  who  had  been 
lis  difciple.  Diodorus  fucceeded  the  latter.  We 
ind  in  the  fequel,  that  thefe  three  philofophers  con- 
ributed  very  much  to  the  introdu&ion  into  logical 
lifputations  of  a  bad  tafte  for  fubtile  reafonings, 
bunded  Iblely  upon  Ibphifms. 

I  fhall  almofi:  pafs  over  in  filence  what  regards 
he  Elian  and  Eretrian  feds,  which  include  few 
hings  of  any  importance. 

ARTICLE    III. 

Of  the  Elian  and  Eretrian  fcEis. 

I  Confound  thefe  two  fe6ls  together,  and  reduce 
what  I  have  to  fay  of  them  to  a  few  words,  as 
hey  contain  nothing  important. 

The  Elian  fed:  was  founded  by  Ph^don,  one  of 
:he  favourite  difciples  of  Socrates.  He  was  of  Elis 
.n  Peloponnefus. 

The  Eretrian  was  fo  called  from  Eretria  a  city  of 
Euboea,  the  country  of  Menedemus,  its  founder. 

ARTICLE    IV. 

Of  the  three  fe5fs  of  Academics, 

OF  all  the  feds  the  fchool  of  Socrates  brought 
forth,  the  moft  famous  was  the  Academic, 
fo  called  from  the  place  where  they  affembled, 
which  was  the  houfe  of  an  antient  hero  of  Athena, 
named  Academus,  fituated  in  the  fuburbs  of  that 
city,  where  Plato  taught.  We  have  ktn  in  the 
hiilory  of  Cimon  the  Athenian  general,  who  fought 
to  diftinguifh  himfelf  no  lefs  by  his  love  for  learn- 
ing and  learned  men  than  his  miHtary  exploits, 
that  he  adorned  the  Academy  with  fountains  and- 
walks  of  trees  for  the  convenience  of  the  philofo- 
phers who  affembled  there.  From  that  time  all 
places,  where  men  of  letters  alTemble,  have  been 
called  Academies, 

Three 
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Three  Academies^  or  fedls  of  Academics,  a« 
reckoned.  Plato  was  the  founder  of  the  antient, 
or  firft.  Arcefilaus,  one  of  his  fucceflbrs,  mad( 
fome  alterations  in  his  philofophy,  and  by  that  re- 
formation founded  what  is  called  the  middle y  or  fe- 
cond  academy.  The  new^  or  third  academy,  is  at- 
tributed to  Carneades.  We  fhall  foon  fee  whereir 
their  difference  confided. 

SECT.    I. 

Of  the  antient  Academy  1 

THOSE  who  made  it  flourifli  in  fuccelTion  t* 
one  another  were  Plato,  Speufippus,  Xeno 
crates,  Polemon,  and  Grantor. 

PLATO. 

.    , ,  Plato    was   born    in   the  firft   year  of  thi 

^5*76. '      LXXXVIIIth  Olympiad.     He  was  at  firft  callec 

Ant.  J.  C.  Ariftocles  from  the  name  of  his  grandfather  ;  bu 

^'  '         his  mafter  of  the  Paleftra  called  him  Plato  fron 

his  large  and  broad  Ihoulders,  which  name  he  re 

tained.     Whilft  he  was  an  infant  in  arms,  fleepin^ 

one  day  under  a  myrtle,  a  fwarm  of  bees  fettle( 

upon  his  lips,  which  was  taken  for  an  omen,  tha 

the  child  would  prove  very  eloquent,  and  diftin 

guifli  him.felf  highly  by  the  fweetnefs  of  his  ftile 

This  came  to  pafs,  whatever  we  may  think  of  th( 

augury  •,  from  whence  the  furname  of  Apis  Attica 

Athenian  bee,  was  given  him. 

He  ftudied  grammar,  mufic,  and  painting,  unde: 
the  moft  able  mafters.  He  applied  himfelf  alfo  t( 
poetry,  and  even  compofed  tragedies,  which  he 
burnt  at  the  age  of  twenty,  after  having  heard  So- 
crates. He  attached  himfelf  folely  to  that  philo- 
fopher ;  and,  as  he  was  exceedingly  inclined  to  vir- 
tue by  nature,  made  fuch  improvements  from  the 
lefTons  of  his  mafter,  that  at  twenty-five  he  gave 
extraordinary  proofs  of  his  wifdom.  ' 
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The  fate  of  Athens  was  at  that  time  very  depio-  A.  M. 
lable.     Lyfander  the  Lacaedemonian  general  had  ^^°?'r  r 
Iftablifhed  the  thirty  tyrants  there.     Plato's  merit,  404. 
yhkh  was  already  well  known,  induced  them   to 
ife  their  utmoft  endeavours  to  engage,  him  in  their 
t>arty,  and  to  oblige  him  to  fhare  in  the  affairs  of 
he  government.     To  this  he  confented  at  firft, 
vith  the  hope  either   of  oppofing,  or  at  lead  of 
pfccning,  the  tyranny  :  but  he  prefently  perceived, 
hat  the  evil  had  no  remedy,  and,  that  to  (hare  in 
he  public  atfairs,  it  was  necelTary  either  to  render 
limlelf  an  accomplice  of  their  crimes,  or  the  viflim 
\f  their  appetites.    He  therefore  waited  a  more  fa- 
ourable  occafion. 

That  time  feemed  foon  after  to  be  arrived.  The  a.  M. 
yrants  were  expelled,  and  the  form  of  the  govern-  3601. 
neat  intirely  changed.  But  the  affairs  of  the  pub-  ^^^*  ^'  ^' 
ic  were  in  no  better  a  condition,  and  the  ftate  re- 
el ved  new  wounds  every  day.  Socrates  himfelf 
sras  facrificed  to  the  malice  of  his  enemies.  Plato 
ptired  to  the  houfe  of  Euclid  at  Megara,  from 
v^hence  he  went  to  Cyrene,  to  cultivate  the  mathe- 
matics under  Theodorus,  the  greateft  mathemati- 
lian  of  his  time.  He  afterwards  vifited  Egypt, 
Ind  converfed  a  great  while  with  the  Egyptian 
jriefis,  who  taught  him  great  part  of  their  tradi- 
iions.  It  is  even  believed,  that  they  made  him 
acquainted  with  the  books  of  Mofes  and  the  pro- 
)hets.  Not  content  with  all  thefe  acquifitions,  he 
vent  to  that  part  of  Italy  called  Grsecia  Magna,  to 
lear  the  three  moft  famous  Pythagoreans  of  thoie 
imes,  Philolaus,  Archytas  of  Tarentum,  and  Eu- 
ytus.  From  thence  he  went  into  Sicily,  to  fee  the 
venders  of  that  iQand,  and  efpecially  the  volcano 
tf  mount  JEtricL,  This  voyage,  which  was  a  mere 
ffed  of  his  curiofity,  laid  the  firft  foundations  of 
ihe  liberty  of  Syracufe,  as  I  have  explained  at  large 
n  the  hirtory  of  Dionyfius,  the  father  and  fon,  and 

that  of  Dion.    He  intended  to  have  gone  to  Per- 

fia. 
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fia,  in  order  to  have  confulted  the  Magi :  but  was 
prevented  by  the  v/ars  which  at  that  time  troubled 
Afia. 

At  his  return  to  his  country  after  all  his  travels, 
in  which  he  had  acquired  an  infinitude  of  curious 
knowledge,  he  fettled  his  abode  in  the  quarter  of 
the  fuburb  of  Athens,  called  the  Academy,  (oi 
which  we  have  fpoken  above)  where  he  gave  his 
lefTons,  and  formed  fo  many  illuftrious  difciples. 

Plato  compofed  a  fyftem  of  dodrine  from  the 
Opinions  of  three  philo'fophers.  He  followed  He- 
raclitus  in  natural  and  fenfible  things  :  that  is  tc 
fay,  he  believed,  with  Heraclitus,  that  there  was 
but  one  world  ;  that  all  things  were  produced  by 
their  contraries  ;  that  motion,  which  he  calls  war. 
occafions  the  produdion  of  beings,  and  reft  theii 
diffolution. 

He  followed  Pythagoras  in  inteliedual  truths,  01 
what    we  call  the  metaphyfics  :  that  is  to  fay,  he 
taught,  as  that  philofopher  did,  that  there  is  but  om  . 
God,  the  author  of  all  things  ;  that  the  foul  is  im- 
mortal ;  that  men  have  only  to  take  pains  to  purge 
themfelves  of  their  paffions  and  vices,  in  order  tc 
be  united  to  God  ;  that  after  this  life  there  is  a  re-  : 
ward  for   the   good,    and    a   punifhment  for  the 
wicked  5    that  between  God  and  man  there  are  va- 
rious orders  of  fpirits,  which  are  the  minifters  or 
the  fupreme  Being.     He  had  alfo  taken  the  Me- 
tempfychofis  from  Pythagoras,  but  given  it  a  con> 
ftrudion  of  his  own. 

And  finally,  he  imitated  Socrates  in  refped  to  mo- 
rality and  pohtics ;  that  is  to  fay,  he  reduced  every 
thing  to  the  manners,  and  laboured  only  to  incline 
all  men  to  difcharge  the  duties  of  the  (late  of  life 
in  which  the  Divine  Providence  has  placed  him. 

He  alfo  very  much  improved  logic,  or,  which  is 
the  fame  thing,  the  art  of  reafoning  with  order  ancj 
exa(3:nefs. 

All 
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,  All  the  works  of  Plato,  except  his  letters,  of 
which  only  twelve  are  come  down  to  us,  are  in  the 
form  of  dialogues.  He  purpofely  chofe  that  man- 
ner of  writing,  as  more  agreeable,  familiar,  com- 
prehenfive,  and  betier  adapted  to  ihftrudl  and  per- 
fuade,  than  any  other.  By  the  help  of  it  he  fuc- 
ceeded  wonderfully  in  placing  truths  in  their  full 
light.  He  gives  to  each  of  his  fpeakers  his  proper 
chara<5ter  ;  and  by  an  admirable  *  chain  of  reafons, 
which  neceflarily  induce  each  other,  he  leads  them 
on  to  admit,  or  rather  to  fay  themfelves,  all  he 
would  prove  to  them. 

As  to  the  ftile,  it  is  impoffible  to  imagine  any 
thing  greater,  more  noble,  or  more  majeftic ;  that, 
fays  -f  Quintilian,  he  feems  not  to  fpeak  the  lan- 
iguage  of  men,  but  of  the  gods.  The  flow  and 
numbers  of  his  elocution  form  an  harmony  fcarce 
inferior  to  that  of  Homer's  poetry  j  and  the  Atti- 
cifm,  which,  amongft  the  Greeks,  was  in  point  of 
ilile  whatever  was  fineft,  moft  delicate,  and  moft 
perfedt  in  every  kind,  prevails  in  it  univerfally,  and 
Ihews  itfelf  every- where  in  a  manner  intirely  peculiar. 

But  neither  the  beauty  of  ilile,  the  elegance  and 
happinefs  of  expreflions,  nor  the  harmony  of  num- 
bers, conftitute  the  value  of  Plato's  writings.  What 
is  moft  to  be  admired  in  them,  is  the  folidity  and 
greatnefs  of  the  fentlments,  maxims,  and  principles 
diffufed  throughout  them,  whether  for  the  condudt 
of  life,  policy,  government,  or  religion.  I  fhall 
cite  fome  pafTages  from  ihem  in  the  fequel. 

Plato  died  in  the  firft  year  of  the  CVIIIth  Olym- a.  m, 
piad,  which  was  the  thirteenth  of  the  reign  of  Phi- 3656. 
lip  of  Macedon,  aged  eighty-one,  and  upon  tiic  fame^"^^'  ^'  ^' 
day  he  was  born. 

I  •.  •  In  dialogis  Socraticorum,  maxlmeque  Platonis,  adeo  fcitse  funt 
interrogationes,  ut,  cum  plerlfque  bene  refpondeatur,  res  tandem 
ad  id  quod  volunt  efficere,  perveniat.     Sluintti  ].  5.  c.  7. 

t  Ut  raihi,  non  hominis  ingenio,  fed  quodain.  Delphico  videatuf 
•raculg  iDftinftus.    S^uintil,  I,  10,  c.  i. 

He 
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He  had  many  difciples,  of  whom  the  mod  di 

ftinguifhed  were  Speufippus  his  nephew  by  the  mew 

ther's  fide,  Xenocrates  of  Chalcedony  ^nd  the  ct 

lebrated  Ariflotle.     Theophrallus  is   alfo  faid  ia 

have  been  pf  the  number  of  his  hearers,  and  D^ 

mofthenes  to  have  always  confidered   him  as  hii 

inafter  j  of  which  his  ftile  is  a  good  proof.     Dioni 

the  brother-in-law  of  Dionyfius  the  tyrant,  alfo  difl 

him  great  honour  by  his  excellent  charader,  his  iiii 

violable  attachment  to  his  perfon,  his  extraordinarp 

tafte  for  philofophy,  the  rare  qualities  of  his  heao 

and  heart,  and  his  great  and  heroic  adlions  for 

eftablilhing  the  liberty  of  his  country. 

tic.  Acad.      After  the  death  of  Plato,  his  difciples  divider 

Qujeft.l.i.  themfelves  into  two  fed;s.     The  firfl  continued  t< 

■.17-.-J8.  jg^^j^  ^j^  ji^g  Academy,  the  name  of  which  they  re 

tained.     The  others  fettled  their  fchool  in  the  Ly 

caeum,  a  place  in  Athens  adorned  with  porticoes  ana 

gardens.     They  were  called  Peripatetics,  and  haa 

Ariftotle  for  their  founder.  Thefe  two  feds  differec 

only  in  name,  and  agreed  as  to  opinions.     The; 

had  both  renounced  the  cuflom  and  maxim  of  So 

crates,  which  was  to  affirm  nothing,  and  to  explaii 

themfelves  in  difputes  only  dubioufly  and  with  re !" 

ferve.  I  fhall  fpeak  of  the  Peripatetics  in  the  fequel 

when  I  have  briefly  related  the  hiftory  of  the  philo 

fophers  who  fixed  their  refidence  in  the  Academy. 

SPEUSIPPUS. 

I.aert/  I  have  already  faid  that  he  was  Plato's  nephew 

His  condud  was  fo  very  irregular  in  his  youth 
that  his  parents  turned  him  out  of  their  houfe 
That  of  his  uncle  became  his  afylum.  Plato  behavec, 
to  him  as  if  he  had  never  heard  of  his  debauchee 
life.  His  friends  were  Ihocked  and  amazed  at  hii 
placing  his  kindnefs  fo  ill,  and  atfo  indolent  a  con- 
dud, and  blamed  him  for  taking  no  pains  to  cor- 
red  his  nephew,  and  reform  his  diflfolute  manners., 
He  replied  calmly,  that  he  laboured  more  effedu-' 

all) 
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jlly  to  that  purpofe  than  they  imagined,  in  fhew- 

hg  him,  by  his  own  manner  of  living,  the  infinite 

lifference  between  virtue  and  vice,    and  between 

iecency   and  depravity.     And  indeed  that  method 

Ucceeded  fo  well,  that  it  infpired  Speufippus  with 

very  great  refped  for  him,  and  a  violent  defire 

f  imitating  him,  and  of  devoting  himfelf  to  phi- 

ofophy,  in  the  ftiidy  of  which  he  afterwards  made 

ery  great  proficiency.    It  requires  no  common  ad- 

:  refs  to  manage  the  fpirit  of  a  vicious  young  man, 

'  nd  to  bring  him  over  to  a  fenfe  of  his  duty.    The 

I  oiling  heat  of  youth  feldom  gives  way  to  violence, 

;'hich  often  ferves  only  to  inflame  and  precipitate 

into  defpair. 

Plato  had  cultivated  a  particular  intimacy  be- 
een  Speufippus  and  Dion,  with  a  view  of  foften- 
g  the  auftere  temper  of  the  latter,  by  the  gaiety 
nd  infinuating  manners  of  his  nephew. 

He  fucceeded  his  uncle  in  the  fchool  after  his 
leath,  but  held  it  only  eight  years  -,  after  which  his 
ifirmities  obliged  him  to  refign  it  to  Xenocrates. 
peufippus  did  not  depart  from  Plato's  doctrine, 
at  was  not  ftudious  to  imitate  him  in  his  pradice. 
le  was  choleric,  loved  pleafure,  and  feemed  felf- 
terefted  •,  for  he  exafted  a  prsemium  from  his 
fciples,  contrary  to  the  cuftom  and  principles  of 
'lato. 

XENOCRATES. 

Xenocrates  was  of  Chalcedon,  and  became 
ery  early  Plato's  difciple. 

He  ftudied  under  that  great  mafler  at  the  fame 
me  as  Ariftotle,  but  not  with  the  fame  talents. 
He  had  occafion  for  a  fpur,  and  the  other  for  a 
ridle  -,  which  are  Plato's  own  words  of  them,  who 
ided,  that,  in  putting  them  together,  he  coupled 
1  horfe  with  an  afs.     He  is  praifed  for  not  being 

IfocraUsfai4  the  fame  thing  of  Theopompus  and  Euph  orus, 

difcouraged 
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difcouraged  by  the  flowncfs  of  his  parts,  which  mad 

ftudy  much  more  laborious  to  him  than  to  others 

Plut.  de     Plutarch  ufes  the  example  of  him,  and  that  of  Ch 

audit.p.47-  antheSi  to  encourage  fuch  as  perceive  they  have  le 

penetration  and  vivacity  than  others,  and  exhor 

them  to  imitate  thofe  two  great  philofophers^  anc 

like  them,  to  fet  themfelves  above  the  ridicule  ( 

their  companions.     If  Xenocrates,  from  the  heav 

nefs  of  his  genius,  was  inferior  to  Ariftotle,  he  f 

furpaffed  him  in  pradtical  philofophy  and  purity  ■ 

manners. 

pjQg^  He  was  naturally   melancholy,  and  had  fom 

Laert.       thing  ftiff  and   auftere  in  his  temper  •,  for  whi( 

reafon  Plato  often  advifed  him  to  facrifice  to  t 

Graces^  fignifying  clearly  enough  by  thofe  word 

that  it  was  necefiary  for  him  to  foften  the  feveri 

-ffilian.     of  his  temper.     He  fometimes  reproved  him  f 

1. 14..  c.  9.  |.j^^j-  ^2i\x\t  with  more  force  and  lefs  referve,  appr 

bending  that  his  pupil's  want  of  politenefs  and  goo 

nature  would  become  an  obftacle   to  all  the  goi , 

effedls  of  his  inllrudion  and  example.     Xenocrat 

was  not  infenfible  to  thofe  reproaches :    but  th 

never  diminifhed   the  profound  refpedl  he  alwa 

had  for  his  mafter.     And  when  endeavours  we 

ufed  to  make  him  angry  with  Plato,  and  he  v/ 

provoked   to    defend  himfelf  with  fome  vivacit 

he  flopped  the  mouths  of  his    indifcreet   frien 

with  faying.  He  ufes  me  fo  for  my  good.     He  to( 

A.  M.      Plato's  place  in  the  fecond   year   of   the   CX 

3666.        Olympiad. 

Dioe.  Diogenes  Laertius  fays,  that  he  loved  neitb 

I.aert.       pleafure,  riches,  nor  praife.     He  (hewed  on  ma 
occafions  a  generous  and    noble  difintereftedne 
The  court  of  Macedonia  had  the  reputation  of  1 
taining  a  great  number  of  penfioners  and  fpies 
all  the  neighbouring  republics,  and  to  corrupt  wi. 
bribes    all   perfons  fent   to  negotiate   with  thei 
Xenocrates  was  deputed  with  fome  other  Atherr 
ans  to  Philip.     That  prince,  who  perfedly  under 

ftol 
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jftood  the  art  of  infinuaring  into  people's  favour, 
applied  himfelf  in  a  pat  ticular  manner  to  Xenocra-. 
tes,  whofe  merit  and  repiitarion  he  was  appiized 
pf.     When  he  found  him   inaccelTible  to  prefents 
and  intereft,  he  endeavoured  to  mortify  him  by 
an  affected  contempt  and  ill  treatment,    not  ad- 
mitting him  to  his  conferences  w  th  the  other  am- 
bafiadors  from  the  commonwealth  of  Athens,  whom 
^  had  corrupted  by  his  carelles,  feaft?,  and  hbe- 
-alities.     Our  philofopher,  firm  and  unalterable  in 
^is  principles,  retained  all  his  ftiffnefs  and  integrity, 
ijnd,  though  wholly  excluded,  continued  perfedly 
!afy,    and   never  appeared   either  at  audiences  or 
eafls   as  his  colleagues  did.     At  their  return  to 
thens,  his   colleagues  endeavoured  in  concert  to 
ifcredit  him  with  the  peo^jle,  and  complained,  that 
le  had  been  of  no   manner  of  ufe   to  tliem  in   this 
imbafTy  ;  in  confequence  of  wliich  he  was  very  near 
laving  a  fine  laid  on  him.     Xenocrates,  forced  by 
he  injuftice  of  his  accufers   to  break  filence,  ex- 
)lained  all  that  had  pafieJ  in  Philip's  court,  made 
he  people  fenfible  of  what  importance  it  was  to 
lave  a  (Irid  eye  upon  the  conduct  of  deputies  who 
lad  fold  thcmfelves  to  the  enemy  of  the  commnn- 
^realth,  covered  his  colleagues  with  ihame  and  con- 
ufion,  and  acquired  immortal  glory. 

His  difintereftednefi  was  alf )  put  to  the  proof  by  ck  Tufc. 
\lexander  the  Great.     The  ambafTadors  of  that  Q^^a.  1.5. 
)rince,  who  without  doubt  came  to  Athens  upon  varMax, 
iccount  of  fome  negociation,  (neither  the  time  nor  1.4-  c*  v 
he  affair  are  faid)  offered  Xenocrates  from   their 
naffer  fifty  talents,  that  is  to  fay,  fifty  thcufand 
towns.    Xenocrates  invited  them  to  fupper.    The 
'ntertainment  was  fimple,  frugal,  plain,  aad  truly 
)hilofophical.     *  The  next  day  the  deputies  afked 
lim,  into  whofe  hands  they  fhould  pay  the  money 

•  Cum  portridie  rogaicnt  eum,  cui  niimerari  jubcret :  ^id !  Vas 
efifrndy  inquit,  civfiuld  7ion  intcUexiJlis,  ffie  pecunia  non  e^ere  ? 
juos  cum  trilliores  vlclUTcr,  triginta  minas  acccpit,  ne  afpernari  re* 
Jis  liberalitateiu  videretur.     Cic, 

Vol.  111.  R  they 
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they  had  orders  to  give  him.  How !  faid  he  to  them^ 
did  not  my  feafi  yefterday  inform  you^  that  I  have  m 
ec  c  aft  en  for  money  ?  He  added  that  Alexander  was 
more  in  want  of  it  than  him,  becaufe  he  had  more 
mouths  to  feed.  Seeiijg  that  his  anfwer  made  them 
fad,  he  accepted  of  thirty  minse  (about  feventy-five 
pounds)  that  he  might  not  feem  to  defpife  the  king'5 
Jiberality  out  of  pride.  *  Thus,  fays  an  hiftorian,  in 
concluding  his  account  of  this  fadl,  the  king  woulc 
have  purchafed  the  friendfhip  of  the  philofopher. 
and  the  philofopher  would  not  fell  it  to  the  king. 

His  difintereflednefs  muft  have  reduced  him  tc 

great  poverty,  as  he  could  not  difcharge  a  certair 

tax,  Vv^hich  ftrangcrs  were  obliged  to   pay  yearh 

Piut.  In     into  the  public  treafury  of  Athens.     Plutarch  tell 

us,  that  one  day,  as  they  were  hauling  him  to  prifoi 

for  not  having  paid  this  tribute,  the  orator  Lycur 

gus  difcharged  the  fum,  and  took  him  out  of  th 

hands  of  the  farmers  of  the  revenue,  who  frequentl; 

are  not  too  fenfible  to   the  merit  of  the   learned , 

^ienocrates,  fome  days  after  meeting  the  fon  of  hi' 

deliverer,  told  him,    I  pay  your  father  the  favour  h 

did  rae  with  interefl  \  for  all  the  world  praifes  him  upo 

Diog.        my  account.     Diogenes  J  -aertius  tells  us  fomethini 

Iff^^l'^  ^^    very  like  this  of  him,  which  perhaps  is  the  fame  ht 

difguifed  under  different  circumftances.     He  fay 

that  the  Athenians  fold  him,  becaufe  he  could  no 

pay  the  capitation   laid  upon  ftrangers  :  but  tha 

Demetrius  Phaiereus  bought  him,  and  immediate! 

gave  him  his  liberty.     It  is  not  very  probable,  tha 

the  Athenians  (hould  treat  a  philofopher  of  the  re 

putation  of  Xenocrates  with  fo  much  cruelty. 

Cic.Orat.       Athens  had  a  very  high  idea  of  his  probity.  On 

pro  Corn,  ^^y  when  he  appeared  before  the  judges  to  giv 

Val.  Max!  evidence  in   fome  affair,  on  his  going  towards  th 

1.  6.  c.  9.  altar,  in  order  to  fwear  that  what  he  had  affirme 

Wi.ii  true,  all  the  judges  rofe  up,  and  would  no 

*  Ita  rex  philofophi  amicitlam  emere  volviit;  philofophus  re^ 
luam  vendcie  noluit.  P''al.  Max, 

fuffc 
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ifufFer  him  to  do  fo,  declaring  that  his  word  was  as 
fatisfadory  to  them  as  an  oath. 

Happening  in  company,  where  abundance  of 
fcandai  was  talked,  he  did  not  lliare  in  it,  and  con- 
tinued mute.  Upon  being  a(l;ed  by  fomebody  the 
reaibn  of  his  profound  filcnce,  he  repHed,  //  is  he- 
taufe  I  have  often  repented  /peaking^  but  never  holding 
my  tongue. 

He  had  a  very  fine  maxim  upon  the  education  Piyt  it 
of  youth,  which  it  were  to  be  wifhed  parents  would  ^"'^'^; 
icaufe  to  be  obferved  in  their  houfes.     *  He  was,  ^*  ^  ' 
from  their  earliefl  infancy,  for  having  wife  and 
rvirtuous  difcourfes  often  repeated  in  their  prefencej 
but  without  afFeci;ation  •,  in  order  that  they  mighc 
feize  in  a  manner  on  their  ears,  as  on  a  place  hither- 
to  unoccupied,    through   which   virtue    and    vice 
might  equally  penetrate  to  the  heart  •,  and  that  thofe 
wife  and  virtuous  difcourfes,  like  faithful  centiiiels, 
Ihould  keep  the  entrance  firmly  clofed  againft  all 
iwords  that  might  corrupt  the  purity  of  manners  in 
ithe  lead,  till  by  long  habit  youth  were  become 
ftrong,  and  their  -j^  ears  fafe  againft  the  invenomed 
breath  of  bad  converfation. 

According  to  Xenocrates^  there  are  no  true  phi-  Pint,  de 
lofophers  but  thofe  who  do  that  voluntarily  and  of  ^'"^•™'^''^^* 
their  own  accord,  which  others  do  only  through 
fear  of  punifhment  and  the  laws. 

He  compofed  feveral  works,  amongft  the  reftDio*. 
one  upon  the  method  of  reigning  well  j  at  leaft  ^'^*'"*' 
Alexander  afked  it  of  him. 

He  loft  little  time  in  vifits,  was  very  fond  of 
the  retirement  of  his  ftudy,  and  meditated  much^ 

fa?,  «(7'7rtp  (pv'Ka.xotq^   iiiTpatpitTag  Ctto  (pi?>ocro^*a?,   tu   eQu  Tr,v  fA,x- 

t  He  alludes  to  the  Atblcia^  n^vho  in  boxing  iifed  to  co'ver  Ihe'iv  head: 

and  ears  n.vith  a  kind  of  leathern  cap ^  to  deaden  the  ^violence  of  the 

bloujs.     He  fays  that  this  precaution  is  much  more  neceffary  to  youth. 

For  all  the  risk  the  Athleta  ran  luas  of  ha-vi/ig  their  ears  hurt  ^  <vhere~ 

^\txs  yoimg  p  erf  oris  hazard  their  innocence,  and  even  the  Icfs  cf  th£m^ 

^  R  3  Hs 
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He  feldom  was  feen  in  the  ftreets :  but,  when  he  ap*' 
peared  there,  the  debauched  youth   ufed   to  fly  to 
avoid  meeting  him. 
Diog.  A  young  Athenian,  more  vkious  than  the  reft, 

Laert.  ^Lud  abfoKitcly  infamous  for  his  irregularities  in 
h^l'.^ll'.  which  he  gloried,  was  not  fo  much  awed  by  him. 
His  name  was  Polemon.  On  leaving  a  party  oi 
debauch,  pafling  by  the  fchool  of  Xenocrates,  anc 
Hnding  the  door  open,  he  went  in,  full  of  wine, 
fweet  with  elTence,  and  with  a  wreath  on  his  head 
In  this  condition  he  took  his  feat  among/I  the  au- 
ditors, lefs  to  hear  than  out  of  infolence.  Th( 
whole  affembly  were  ftrangely  furprifed  and  offend 
,  ed.  Xenocrates,  without  the  leaft  emotion  or  chang( 
of  countenance,  only  varied  the  difcourfe,  and  wen 
on  with  fpeaking  upon  temperance  and  fobriety,  al 
the  advantages  of  which  he  fet  in  full  light,  by  op 
pofing  to  thole  virtues  the  fhame  and  turpitude  o 
the  contrary  vices.  The  young  libertine,  wh( 
Jiftened  with  attention,  opened  his  eyes  to  the  de 
formity  of  his  condition,  and  was  alliamed  of  him 
iclf,  *  The  wreath  falls  from  his  head  ;  with  down 
caft  eyes  he  hides  himfelf  in  his  cloak,  and,  inftea( 
of  that  gay  infolence  which  he  had  (hewn  on  enter 
ing  the  fchool,  he  appears  ferious  and  thoughtful 
An  entire  change  of  condud:  enfued ;  and,  abfo 
lutely  cured  of  his  bad  paOions  by  a  Angle  difcourfe 
from  an  infamous  debauchee,  he  became  an  excel 
lent  philofopher,  and  made  an  happy  amends  fo 
the  vices  of  his  yauth  by  a  wife  and  regular  courl 
of  life,  from  v/hich  he  never  departed. 
A.  M.  Xenocrates  died   at  the  age  of  eighty-two,  th 

368«.        firft  year  of  the  CXVIth  Olympiad. 

3^  *  Faclafnequod  ollra 

Mutatus  Polemon  ?  Ponas  infignb  morbi, 
Falciolas,  cubital,  focalia?  potus  ut  ille 
Dicitur  ex  eollo  furtim  carpfifTe  coronas, 
Puli  luam  elt  impranfi  coireptus  voce  magiftri. 

Ilor.  Sat,  3.  /.  ; 

POLE 
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POLEMON.  CRATES.  GRANTOR. 

,  I  join  thefe  three  philofophers  under  the  fame 
itle,  becaufe  little  is  known  of  their  Jives. 

PoLEMON  worthily  fucceeded  his  mafter  Xeno- 
|:rates,  and  never  departed  from  his  opinions,  nor 
[he  example  of  wifdom  and  fobriety,  v;hich  he  had 
et  him.  He  renounced  wine  in  fuch  a  manner  at  ^then. 
he  age  of  thirty,  which  was  the  time  his  celebrated  1.  2.  c.  44.. 
:hange  of  conduct  began,  that  during  the  relt  of 
lis  life  he  never  drank  any  thing  but  water. 

Crates,  who  was  his  lucceflbr,  is  little  known, 
nd  mud  be  diftinguiilied  from  a  Cynic  philolbpher 
>f  the  fame  name,  of  whom  we  fhall  fpeak  in  the 
2quel. 

Grantor  was  more  famous.  He  was  of  Soli 
1  Cilicia.  He  quitted  his  native  country,  and 
ame  to  Athens,  where  he  was  the  difciple  of  Xe- 
ocrates  at  the  fame  time  with  Polemon.  *  He 
i-alTes  for  one  of  the  great  pillars  of  the  Platonic 
:d:.  What  Horace  fays  of  him,  in  praifing  Ho- 
ler, argues  the  great  reputation  of  this  philofo- 
her,  and  how  much  his  principles  of  morality  were 
1  efteem : 

Qui  quid  fit  pulchrum,  quid  turpe,  quid  utile^. 

quid  non, 
Pleniiis  ac  melius  Chryfippo  &  Crantore  dicit. 

Hor.  Ep.  2.  /.  I. 

'^'^ho  tells  "Ji'bai's  great,  zvbat  mcan^  "jjhatfit^  'what  noty 
'etter  than  Grantor  ^r  Cbryfippus  taught, 

'he  fame  cannot  be  faid  of  his  principles  upon  the 
ature  of  the  foul,  as  we  fliall  fee  in  its  place. 
He  wrote  a  book  upon  Confolation,  which  is  lofl: :  pi^t.  ria 
was    addreffed    to   Hippocles,    whom    an  early  Confoi. 
!ath  had  deprived  of  all  his  children.     It  is  men-  P*  ^^^^ 


*  Grantor  illc  qui  in  noftra  academia  vel  in  primis  fuit  nobllls. 
.  Tm/c-.  ^/^y?.  /.  3.   «.  12. 

R  3  tioned 
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t'loncd  *  as  a  book  of  gold,  of  which  every  word 
deferved  to  be  got  by  heart.  Cicero  had  made 
great  ufe  of  it  in  a  trad  that  bore  the  faine  title, 
Arcefilaus  the  author  of  the  middle  Academy  was 
his  diiciple. 

SEC  T.    11. 

Of  the  Middle  Academy-^ 

IT  is  fo  Called,  becaufe  it  fubfifled  between  the 
ancient  Academy  inftituted  by  Plato,  and  the 
new  that  foon  fucceedcd  it,  of  which  Carneades 
was  the  author. 

A  R  C  E  S  I  L  A  U  S. 

Laert.  in         Arcesilaus  was  bom  at  Pitane  in  iEolia.    H( 

Arccfil.      y^Q^x.  to  Athens  and  became  the  difciple  of  tht 

Num.        greateft  philofophers,  of  which  number  were  Pole 

apud  Ell-    mon,  Theophraitus,  Crantor,  Diodorus,  and  Pyrrho 

^b.  Prasp.  jj-  ^^^5  evidently  of  the  lafl  that  he  learnt  to  doub 

l/i4.^c.  5.  every  thing.     He  was  only  an  Academic  by  name 

which  he  retained  out  of  refped  to  Crantor,  upoi 

piog.        being  whofe  difciple  he  valued  himfelf. 

t^^^u  He  fucceeded  Crates,   or,  according  to  others 

Polemon,  as  profefTor  in  the  Platonic  fchool,  i 

which  he  became  an  innovator.     For  he  founded 

a  feci,  which  was  called  the  fecond  or  middle  Aca 

demy,  to  diftinguifh   it  from  that  of  Plato.     H ' 

was  very  oppofite  to  the  Dogmatifts,  that  is  to  fay 

the  philofophers  who  affirmed  and  decided.     H 

feemed  to  doubt  all  things,  maintained  both  fides  c 

a  quedion,  and  determined  nothing.  He  had  a  grea 

number  of  difciples.     To  attack  all  the  fciencej 

^nd  to  rejed  not  only  the  evidence  of  the  fenfes,  bu 

*  Legimus  omnes  Crantoris,  veteris  Academici,  de  lu6lu  :  e 
enlm  non  magnus,  verum  aureolus,  &,  ut  Tuberoni  Panaetius  pra 
cipkj  ad  veibum  edifcendus  libellus.  Acad.  i^.tfji.  /.  4.  ».  135. 

( 
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pf  reafon,  was  certainly  the  boldefc  undertaking 
chat  could  be  formed  in  the  repubhc  of  letters. 
To  hope  any  fuccefs  in  it  required  all  the  merit 
}f  Arcefilaus.  *  He  was  by  nature  of  an  happy^ 
•  -eady,  warm  genius :  his  peiTon  was  very  graceful, 
and  his  manner  of  fpeaking  happy  and  delightful, 
LThe  beauty  of  his  afpecSt  admirably  feconded  the 
charms  of  his  utterance.  Accordingly  Lucullus -[-, 
^ho  learnedly  and  folidly  refutes  theopiuion  of  the 
Academics,  fays  that  nobody  would  have  followed 
:he  opinion  of  Arcefilaus,  if  the  eloquence  and  ad- 
.irefs  of  the  teacher  had  not  covered  and  made  the 
manifeft  abfurdity  of  his  do6trine  difappear. 

Things  much  for  his  honour  are  related  of  his 
iiberality.  J  He  delighted  in  doing  good,  and  was 
Viot  willing  that  it  fliould  be  known.  §  Vifiting 
a  II  friend  who  was  fick,  and  wanted  neceffaries,  but 
ivvas  afhamed  to  own  it,  he  dexterouQy  (lid  a  purfe 
full  of  money  under  his  pillow,  to  fpare  his  fliame 
and  delicacy,  and  that  he  might  feem  rather  to 
have  found  than  accepted  it. 

Authors  do  not  give  fo  favourable  a  teftimony  Diog-.. 
of  the  purity  of  his  manners^  and  accufe  him  of  the  ^^^^'^'-^ 
mofl:  infamous  vices.  And  that  ought  not  to  ap- 
pear flrange  in  a  philofopher,  who,  doubting  every 
thing,  doubted  in  ccnfequence  the  exiftence  of  vir^. 
■tue  and  vice,  and  could  not  really  admit  any  rule 
in  refpeifl  to  the  duties  of  civil  life. 

*  Arcefilas  floruit,  turn  acumine  ingenli,  turn  admirabill  qucdaiA. 
le])ore  dicendl.     Academ.  ^laji.  L  4.  n.  if>. 

t  Quis  ilb.,  tarn  aperte  perlpicueque  &  perverfa  &  falfa,  fecutus 
cflct,  nifi  tanta  in  Arcefila  ■&  copia  rerum,  &  dicendi  vis  fuif- 
iet  ?  Ibid.  n.  60. 

\Diog.  Laert. 

j  §  Arcefilaus,  ut  aiunt,  amico  pauperi,  &  paupertateni  fuam  dif- 
!  fimulanti,  asgrro  autem,  &  ne  hoe  quidem  confitenti  deefle  fibi  in  llimj)- 
\  turn  ad  necefiarios  ufus,  Q\xm  clam  iuccurrendum  judicaflet,  pulvino 
lejus  ignorantis  facculum  fubjecit,  ut  homo  inutiiiter  veiecundus, 
I  quod  defiderabat,  inveniret  potius  quam  acciperet.  Senec.  de  Benef^ 
1.  2. 
J  II  Seneca  calls  him  Ctrfibius  :  Plutarch  gi^es  him  another  name. 
J  De  difciim.  amic.  &  aduht,  p.  63. 
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P'og'  He  did  not  care  to  have   any  part  in  the  public  I* 

J,aert,       affairs.     However,    having  been  chofen  to  go  to 
Demetrias,    in   order  to  negoriate  for  his  country 
with   Antigonus,  he  accepted  the  deputation,  but   •. 
returned  without  iliccefs.  "^  I 

In  the  torments  of  the  *  gout,  he  affe6ted  the 
patience  and  infenfiuihty  of  a  Stoic.  Nothing  from 
thofe  has  reached-  this^  faid  he,  pointing  to  his  feet 
and  touching  his  f  breaft,  to  Carneades  the  Epi- 
curean, who  was  much  concerned  to  fee  him  fulfer 
in  that  manner.  He  was  for  making  tlie  other  be- 
lieve, that  his  foul  was  inacceffible  to  pain.  Lofty 
language,  with  nothing  real  in  it  but  pride ! 
Idem.  Arcefilaus  fiourifhed  about  theCXXth  Olympiad, 

that  is   to  fay,  about  the  year  of  the  world  3704, 
He  died  of  exceffive  drinking,  which   had  made 
him  delirious,  at  the  age  of  j^. 
Acad-  His  fuccefTors  were  Lacydes,  Evander,  and  Ege-* 

Q5ia?it.i.4.  jQ.^y5^  which  lad  was  the  mailer  of  Carneades. 

SECT.    III. 

Of  the  New  Academy, 

CARNEADES. 

CARNEADES  of  Cyrene  inftituted  the 
third  or  new  Academy,  which,  properly  fpeak- 
i;ig,  did  not  d  ffer  from  Che  fecond.  For,  except 
fome  few  palliatives,  Carneades  was  as  warm  and 
zealous  an  advocate  for  uncertainty  as  Arcefilaus, 
J  The  difference  between  them,  and  the  innova- 
tion 

*  Is  cum  ardertt  &  podigrje  doloribus,  vifitafTetqne  honimem 
Carneades  Epicuri  perfamiliaris,  &  friftis  exiret  :  Mane,  quaefo,  in- 
quit,  Carneade  nofter.  Nihil  iilinc  hue  p^rvenit,  oftcndens  pedes 
^  pectus.     De  Fimb.  ].  5.  n.  94. 

f  The  antients  believed  the  breaji  the  feat  of  the  foul  and  oj 
fourage, 

X  Non  fumus  li  qrubus  nihil  verum  eS{e  videatur,  fed  ii  qui  om-, 
pibus  vejis  falla  quaedam  adjun6la  effe  dicamu-^,  tanta  lirnilitudine,! 
Wt  in  iis  nulla  iufi^  certa  judicancli  k  aflientiendi  nota.     l^x  quo  ex-! 

iftit 
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ion  afcribed  to  him  of  whom  we  now  fpeak,  con-^ 
"ill  in  his  not  denying  with  Arcefilaus,  that  there 
^re  truths  -,  but  he  maintained  that  they  were 
:ompounded  with  fo  many  obfcurities,  or  rather 
'alflioods,  that  it  was  not  in  our  power  to  did  era 
with  certainty  the  true  from  the  falfe.  He  went 
:herefore  fo  far  as  to  admit  that  there  were  probabfe' 
things,  and  agreed  that  probability  might  determine 
us  to  adl,  provided  we  did  not  pronounce  abfo- 
kitely  iipt)n  any  thing.  Thus  he  feems  to  have 
retained  at  bottom  the  Vv'hole  doclrine  of  Arcefi- 
lius,  bur,  out  of  policy,  and  to  deprive  his  oppo- 
nc^nrs  of  the  more  fpecious  pretexts  for  declaiming 
againfb  and  ridiculing  him,  he  granted  degrees  of 
probability,  which  ought  to  determine  the  wife  man 
to  chufe  this  or  that  in  the  conduct  of  civil  life. 
He  faw  plainly,  that  without  thefe  concefTions  he 
fhould  never  be  able  to  anfwer  the  (Irongefl:  objec- 
tions to  his  principle,  nor  to  prove  that  it  did  not 
reduce  man  to  inadion. 

Carneades  was  the  declared  antagonifl  of  the 
Stoics,  and  applied  himfelf  with  extreme  ardour 
to  refute  the  works  of  Chryfippus,  who  had  been  for 
fome  time  the  fupport  ot  tne  Porch.  He  To  ar-  Val.  Max. 
dently  defired  to  overcome  him,  that  in  preparing^*  ^'^^-7- 
for  the  diipute  he  took  hellebore,  in  order  to  have 
his  mind  the  more  tree,  and  to  give  the  fire  of  his 
imagination  the  greater  force  againft  him. 

A  maxim  of  morality,  very  admirable  in  a  Pa- CJc.de 
gan,  is  afcribed  to  him.  "  If  a  perlon  knew,  fays^"^''*  ^*  ^* 
"  he,  that  an  enemy,  or  another  whofe  death  would 
"  be  for  his  advantage,  would  come  to  fit  down 
I  "  upon  the  grafs  where  the  alpic  lurked,  it  would 
*'  be  acting  dillioneflly  not  to  give  him  notice  of 
*'  it,  even  though  his  ulence  might  pafs  with  im- 

■  Jfl.it  &  illud,  mnha  efTe  probabllia  ;  qua?  quanqunm  non  pcrcipe- 
rentur,  tamen,  qii.a  vlfum  habercnt  quendam  iniignem  &  iliultrem, 
j  kis  fapientis  vita  regeietur.     Ui,'  nai,  ckor,  \.  i.  ji.  J2' 

<'  punity, 
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"  punity,  nobody  being  capable  of  making  a  crinie? 
*'  of  it." 

But  the  conduct  of  thefe  Pagans  was  always  in-, 
confident  with  itfelf  in  fdme-'part  or  other.  Thisi 
grave  philofopher  was  not  afnamed  of  keeping  a. 
concubine  in  the  houfe  with  him. 
Fag.  58.  Plutarch  has  preferved  a  pretty  refledion  of  Car- 
neades,  in  his  treatife  upon  the  difference  between 
a  friend  and  a  flatterer.  He  had  cited  the  example 
of  one  who,  in  difputing  the  prize  in  the  horfe-race 
with  Alexander,  had  fuffered  himfelf  to  be  beaten  de- 
fignedly,  for  which  that  prince  was  very  angry  with 
him  :  he  adds,  *'  That  the  manage  is  the  only 
*'  thing,  in  v/hich  young  princes  have  nothing  to 
*'  apprehend  from  flattery.  Their  other  mailers 
"  frequently  enough  afciibe  good  qualities  to  them, 
*'  which  they  have  not.  But  an  horfe,  without  re- 
*^  gard  to  rich  or  poor,  to  fubjedt  or  fovereign, 
*'  throws  all  the  aukward  riders  that  back  him." 

The  embafly  of  Carneades  to  Rome  is  much  ce- ' 
lebrated  :   I  have  fpoken  of  it  elfewhere. 

To  conclude  what  relates  to  Carneades,  I  (hall 

obferve  that  he  had  not  entirely  negledfed  the  Phy- 

fics,  but  that  he  had  made  the  Ethics  his  principal 

Diog.        ftudy.     He  was  extremely  laborious,  and  fo  ava- 

vT\t      ricious  of  his  time,  that  he  took  no  care  either  to 

i.V.  c.  7.   p^^^  h^s  nails  or  cut  his  hair.     Solely  devoted  to 

meditation,  he  not  only  avoided  feafts,    but  even 

forgot  to  eat  at  his  own  table,  fo  that  his  fervanr, 

who  was  alfo  his  concubine,  was  obliged  to  put 

meat  into  his  hand,  and  almoft  into  his  mouth. 

p.  He  was  extremely  afraid  of  dying.     However, 

i^aert.  i      upon  being  informed  that  his  antagonift  Antipater,, 

the  Stoic  philofopher,  had  poifoned  himfelf,  he  af- 

fumed  a  fhort  faily  of  courage  againft  death,  and 

cried  out :  nen  give  me  alfo — IVhat  ?    afked  fome- 

body.     Mulled  wine ^  rt]pY\zd  he,  having  bethought 

himfelf  better  of  it.     Diogenes  Laertius  ridieuldl 

this  pufUlanimity,  and  reproaches  him„  with  having' 

chofeii 
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.hofen  rather  to  languish  long  of  the  phthific,  thaa 
jo  give  himfelf  death  :  for  That  the  Pagans  thought 
rlorious,  though  the  wifeft  amongll  them  were  of  a 
lifFerent  opinion,  and b€lievsdy  thac  nature  was  the  ta- 
.rit  law  of  Gcd.  He  died  in  the  fourth  year  of  the  a.  m. 
C^LXIid  Olympiad,  aged  fourfcore  and  five  years.    3871  • 

Ant.  J.  C. 

i  CLITOMACHUS.  '33- 

I    Clitomachus,  the  difciple  of  Carneades,  was  pjut.  de 
.nis  fucceifor.     He  was  a  Carthaginian,  and  called  *ort.  Alex, 
Afdrubal  in  the  Punic  tongue.     He  compofed  fe-  ^'jj^^f  * 
veral  books,  which  were  highly  elfeemed,  and   of  Tufcul.* 
which  one  was  intitled  Con/olation,     He  addrefled  ^f^ 
It  to  his  countrymen  after  the  taking  and  deftruc- 
tion  of  Carthage,  to  confole  them  under  the  ftacc 
of  Captivity  into  which  they  were  fallen. 
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PHILO.     ANTIOCHUS. 

Philo  fucceeded  his  mafter  Clitomachus.     He 
taught  both  philofophy  and  rhetoric,  but  at  diffe-  Quxft. 
rent  times.     Cicero  frequented  his  fchool,  and  im- 1— •  ^*  ?t 
proved  from  his  double  ledlures. 

He  was  aifo  the  hearer  of  Antiochus,  Philo's 
difciple  and  fucceflbn  Antiochus  was  of  Afcalon, 
and  is  the  lafl  of  the  Academic  philofophers  men- 
tioned in  hiftory.  Cicero  in  his  voyage  to  Athens  piut,  in 
was  charmed  with  his  calm,  flowing,  graceful  Cic.p.sfia^. 
manner  of  fpeaking;  but  he  did  not  approve  the 
change  he  had  introduced  in  the  method  of  Car- 
neades. For  Antiochus,  after  having  long  and 
ftrenuoufly  m.aintained  the  opinions  of  the  new  Aca- 
demy, which  reje&d  entirely  the  evidence  of  the 
fenfes,  and  even  of  reafon,  and  taught  that  there 
was  nothing  certain,  had  on  a  fudden  embraced 
thofe  of  the  old  Academy  •,  whether  he  had  been 
undeceived  by  the  convidlion  of  reafon  and  the  re- 
port of  his  fenfes ;  or,  as  fome  believed,  thatjea- 
loufy  and  envy  for  the  difciples  of  Clitomachus  and 
Philo  had  induced  him  to  that  alteration. 

Lucullus, 
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?h)t.  !o  Lucullus,  the  famous  Roman,  as  well  known 
"^j  '      for  his  wonderful  tafte  for  the  fciences,  as  his  great 

520.  ability  in  war,  had  declared  openly  for  the  feet  of 
the  Academics,  not  of  the  new  Academy,  though 
then  very  flourifhing  from  the  writings  of  Carnea« 
des ;  which  Philo  explained,  but  for  that  of  the  old 
Academy,  of  which  the  fchool  was  held  at  that  time 
by  Antiochus.  He  had  cultivated  the  triendfhip 
of  that  philoibpher  with  extreme  ardour  :  he  gave 
him  an  apartment  in  his  own  houfe,  and  made  ufe 
of  his  affiftance  in  oppofing  the  difciples  of  Philo, 
of  v/hom  Cicero  was  the  chief. 

ARTICLE.     V. 

Of  the  Peripatetics, 


I 


ARISTOTLE. 

Have  already  obferved,  that,  after  Plato's  death, 

his  difciples  divided  themifelves  into  two  feels : 

of  which  the   one  continued  in  the  fchool   where 

Plato  had  taught,  and  the  other   removed  to  the 

Lycaeum,    an   agreeable  place   in  the  fuburbs  of 

Athens,     Ariilotle  was  the  chief  and  founder  of  the 

latter. 

D]og.  He  was  a  native  of  Stagira  a  city  of  Macedonia^ 

^^^ri*       and  was  born  in  the  firft  year  of  the  XCIXth  Olym- 

3620.'       piad,  forty  yeais  after  Plato.     His  father  Nicoma- 

chus  was  a  phyfician,  and  flourifhed  in  the  reign  of 

Amyntas  king  of  Macedonia,  Philip's  father. 

At  the  age  of  fevehteen  he  went  to  Athens,  and 
entered  himfelfin  the  fchool  of  Plato,  under  whom 
he  fludied  twenty  years. .  He  was  its  greatefl  ho- 
nour, and  Plato  ufed  to  call  him  the  foul  of  his 
fchool.  His  pafTion  for  ftudy  was  fo  great,  that,  ia 
order  to  prevent  fleep  from  engrolling  him,  he 
placed  a  bafon  of  brafs  by  his  bed- fide,  and,  when 
he  lay  down,  extended  one  of  his  hands  out  of  bed 
With  an  iron  ball  in  it,  that  the  noife,  made  by  the 
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falling  of  the  ball  into  the  bafon,  when  he  fell  afleep, 
bight  immediately  wake  him. 
I    After  Plato's  death,  which  happened  in  the  firft 
^ear  of  the  CVIIIth  Olympiad,    he  retired  to  the  A.  M. 
hoiife  of  Hermias,  tyrant  of  Ararnea  in  Myfia,  his  ^^5^' 
fellow-pupil,  who  received  him  with  joy,  and  load- 
ed him  with  honours.     Hermias  having  been  coa- 
demned   and   put  to  death  by  the  king  of  Perfia, 
Ariftotle  married  his  filler  Pithais,  who  was   left 
Ivithout  a  fortune  or  protedlor. 

It  was  at  this  time  Philip  chofe  him,  to  rake 
care  of  the  education  of  his  Ion  Alexander,  who 
hiight  then  be  about  fourteen  or  fifteen  years  old. 
He  had  long  before  defigned  him  that  important  AuI.  Gell, 
;\nd  glorious  employment.  As  foon  as  his  fon  came  ^-  9-  c-  3- 
in:o  the  world,  he  informed  him  of  his  birth  by  a 
letter,  which  does  Philip  no  lefs  honour  than  Ari- 
ftotle, and  which  I  am  not  afraid  to  repeat  in  this 
place.  Toil  have  this^  fays  he,  to  inform  you^  that 
I  have  a  fon.  I  thank  the  Gods,  not  fo  much  for 
having  given  him  to  me^  as  for  having  given  him 
to  me  in  the  time  of  Ariflotle,  It  is  ivith  reafon  I 
affure  myfelf  that  you  ztill  make  him  a  fuccejfor  wor- 
thy of  lis,  and  a  king  worthy  of  Macedonia.  Quin- 
tiiian  *  fays  exprefsly,  that  Ariftotle  taught  Alex- 
ander the  firft  rudiments  of  grammar.  But,  as  that 
opinion  admits  of  fome  difficulty,  I  do  not  entirely 
give  into  it.  When  the  time  for  taking  upon  him 
the  education  of  that  prince  arrived,  Ariftotle  re- 
paired to  Macedonia.  We  have  feen  elfewhere  the 
high  value  which  Philip  and  Alexander  exprefled 
for  his  extraordinary  merit. 

After  a  refidence  of  fome  years  in  that  court,  he 
lobtained  permiflion  to  retire.     Callifthenes,    who 

•  An  Phillppus  Macedonum  rex  Alexandre  filio  fuo  prima  lite- 
rarum  elementa  tradi  ab  Ariftotele  lummo  ejus  astatis  Philofopho 
voIuifTet,  aut  ille  luceplflet  hoc  officiiiin,  ii  non  ilutliorum  initia  i 
perfefliflimo  quoque  tra^ari,  pertinere.^  a4  fummam  credidiflet  ? 
Hi^litil.  1.  I.  c.  X. 
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had  accompanied  him  thither,  tookliis  place,  arid 
was  appointed  to  foliow  Alexander  into  the  field* 
*  Ariitotle,  in  whom  profound  judgment  and  a 
great  knowledge  of  the  world  were  united*  upon 
the  point  of  fetting  fail  for  Athens,  advifed  Cal- 
Jifthenes  not  to  forget  one  maxim  of  Xenophanes, 
which  he  judged  abfoluteiy  necelfary  toperfons  who 
live  in  courts :  '*  Speak  feldom  to  the  prince,  oi 
"  fpeak  fo  as  to  pleafe  him  :  that  your  filence  may 
*'  either  make  you  more  fecure,  or  your  difcourfe 
•'  more  agreeable  to  him."  Calliflhenes,  who  wa? 
naturally  morofe  and  aultere,  made  but  ill  ufe  oi 
this  counfel,  which  indeed  at  bottom  favours  more 
of  the  courtier  than  the  philofopher. 

Ariftotle  then,  not  having  thought  proper  to  fol- 
low his  pupil  to  the  war,  to  which  his  attachmeni 
to  iludy  made  him  very  averfe,  after  Alexander*; 
departure  returned  to  Athens*  He  was  receivec 
there  with  all  the  marks  of  diftintSlion  due  to  a  phi- 
lofopher  that  excelled  in  fo  many  refpeds.  Xeno-; 
crates  at  that  time  prefided  in  Plato's  fchool  in  th( 
Academy  :  Ariftotle  opened  his  in  the  Lycaeum 
The  concourfe  of  his  hearers  was  extraordinary 
In  the  morning  his  leffons  were  upon  philofophy 
and  in  the  afternoon  upon  rhetoric  :  he  ufually  gav( 
them  walking,  which  occafioned  his  difciples  to  b< 
called  Peripatetics. 
Cic.l.s.de  He  taught  only  philofophy  at  firft  :  but  the  greai 
Orat.  n.  reputation  of  Ifocrates,  then  ninety  years  old,  whc 
ciltttU.  had  applied  himfelf  folely  to  rhetoric,  and  with  in- 
1.3. C.I.  credible  fuccefs,  excited  his  jealoufy,  and  inducec 
him  alfo  to  teach  it.  It  is  perhaps  to  this  noble 
emulation,  allowable  between  the  learned,  wher 
confined  to  imitating,  or  even  furpafling  what  others 
have  done  well,  that  we  owe  Ariftotle's  Rhetoric.! 

*  Ariftoteles,  Call ifthenem  audi torem  fuum  ad  Alexandrum  dl- 
mittens,  monuit  ut  cum  eo  atU  rarifllme,  aut  quam  jucundiflimclo-' 
queretur;  quo  fcilicet  apud  regias  aures  vel  filcntio  tutior,  yd  fer'j 
IT. one  effet  acceptiofj    f^ul*  Max,  1^  7.  c<  2«  I 

the 
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:Ke  mofl:  complete  and  mofl:  efteemed  work  the  an- 
ients  have  left  us  upon  that  fubjedi:  \  unlefs  we  chufe 
ather  to  believe  it  compofed  for  Alexander. 

So  fliining  a  merit  as  Ariftotle's  did  not  fail  to 
excite  envy,  v»hich  feldom  fpares  great  men.  As 
long  as  Alexander  lived,  that  conqueror's  name 
fufpended  the  effedls  of  it,  and  awed  the  malignity 
pf  his  enemies.  But  he  was  no  fooner  dead,  than 
they  rofe  up  in  concert  againft  him,  and  fwore  his 
3eftrud:ion.  Eurymedon,  prielt  of  Ceres,  lent  them 
bis  afliitance,  and  ferved  their  hatred  with  a  ze-al 
the  more  to  be  feared,  as  it  was  covered  with  the 
mafk  of  religion.  He  cited  Ariftotle  before  the 
udges,  and  accufed  him  of  impiety,  pretending 
:liat  he  taught  doctrines  contrary  to  the  worfhip  of 
\\vz  gods  eftablifhed  at  Athens.  To  prove  this,  he 
efeired  to  Ariftotle's  hymn  in  honour  of  Hermias, 
and  the  infcription  engraved  upon  his  flatue  in  the 
temple  of  Delphos.  This  infcription  is  ftill  extant 
in  AthensEUs  and  Diogenes  Laercius.  It  confifts  of 
four  verfes,  which  have  no  relation  to  facred  mat- 
ters, and  only  to  the  king  of  Ferfia's  perfidy  to  the 
unfortunate  friend  of  Ariftode:  neither  is  the  hyma 
:nore  criminal.  Ariftotle  might  perhaps  have  of- 
fended Eurymedon  the  prieft  of  Ceres  perfonally  by 
fome  ftroke  of  ridicule,  a  much  more  unpardonable 
crime  than  only  attacking  the  gods.  However  ic 
were,  not  believing  it  fafe  to  wait  the  event  of  a 
trial,  he  quitted  Athens,  after  having  taught  there 
thirteen  years.  He  retired  to  Chalcis  in  the  ifland 
of  Eubosa,  and  pleaded  his  caufe  from  thence  in 
writing.  Athensus  repeats  forne  exprefiions  in  this  Athen. 
apology,  but  does  not  warrant  .them  pofidvely  to  ^-  ^s-  p- 
be  Aiiitotlc's.  Somebody  afkiag.him  the  caufe  of  ^^^'  ^^z- 
his  retiring,  he  anfwered,  tkat4t:  ''doas  to  prevent  the  MWzx^. 
Athenians  from  committing  a  fecond  murder  upon  philo- 1-  3-  c  3^* 
(ophy^  alluding  to  the  death- pf  Socrates. 

k  is  pretended  that  he  di<^d  of  grief,  becaufe  he 
could  not  difcover  the  caufe 'of  the  ebbing  and 
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flowing  of  the  Euripus,  and  that  he  even   threw 
himfclt  headlong  into   that  Tea,    faying.    Let  tht 
Euripus  fwallowme^  Jince  1  cayit  comprehend  it.  There 
were  a  mulcitude  of  other  things  in  nature  beyond 
his  comprehenfion,  and  he  was  too  wife  to  be  mor- 
taert.        tified  on  that  account.     Others  aftirm  with  more 
-6*83. '      probabihty,  that  he  died  of  the  chohc  in  the  63d 
year  of  his  age,  two  years  after  Alexander's  death. 
He  was  extremely  honoured  in  Stagira  the  place  of 
Ammon.    his   nativity.     It  had  been  dcmolifned  by  Philip 
Ailftot.     ^^^^''o  ^^  Macedonia  :  but  Alexander  caufed  it  to  bt 
rebuilt  at  the  requeft  of  Ariftotle.    The  inhabitants 
in  gratitude  for  that  benefit  inftituted   a  feftival  in 
honour  of  this  philofopher,  and  when  he  died  ai 
Chalcis  in  Euboea,  tranfported  his   bones  to  their 
ciry,  ereded   an   altar  upon   his  monument,  gave 
the  place   the   name  of  Ariilotle,  and  afterwards 
held  their  aflemblies   in  it.     He  left  a  fon  called 
Nicomachus,  and  a  daughter  who  was  married  tc 
a  grandfon  of  Demaratus  king  of  Sparta. 
Vol.  X.  I  have  related  el fe where  the  fate  of  his  works, 

during  how  many  years  they  remained  buried  and 
unknown,  and  in  what  manner  they  were  at  lengti 
brought  to  light  and  made  public. 
L.  10. C.I.      Qtiintiiian  fays,  that  he  does  not  know  which  tc 
admire  moft  in  Aridotle,    his  vafl  and  profounc 
erudition,  the  prodigious  multitude  of  the  writing' 
which  he  left  behind  him,  the  beauty  of  his  ftile, 
Lib.  12.     or  the  infinite  variety  of  his  works.     One  would 
c.  uit.        believe,  fays  he  in  another  place,  that  he  mud  have 
employed  feverai  ages  in  fludy,  for  comprehending 
within  the  extent  of  his  knowledge  all  that  regaid.s 
not  only  philofophy  and  rhetoric,  but  even  plants 
and  animals,  whofe  nature  and  properties  he  Rudied 
Pl'n.  1.  2.  wit^'i  infinite  application.     Alexander,  to  fecond  his 
mafter's  ardour  in  that  learned  labour,  and  to  fatisfy 
his  own   curiofity,  gave  orders   for  making  exadt 
inquiries  through  the  whole  extent  of  Greece  and 
Afia  in  ail  that  related  to  birds,  fidi,  and  animals, 

oi 
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cf  every   kind :    an  expence  which  amounicd   to  Athen.  1. 
above  eight  hundred  talents,  that  is  to  fay,  eight  ^' ^*  ^^^' 
hundred   thoufand    crowns.      Ariftotle    com  poled 
above  fifty  volumes  upon  this  fubjed:,  of  which 
[only  ten  remain. 

[  The  univerfity  of  Paris  has  thought  very  difFe- 
irently  at  different  times  of  Ariftotle's  writings.  In 
Ithe  council  of  Sens  held  at  Paris  in  1209,  all  his 
|books  were  ordered  to  be  burnt,  and  the  reading, 
iwriting,  or  keeping  them  prohibited.  The  rigor  of 
this  prohibition  was  afterwards  fomething  abated. 
At  length,  by  a  decree  of  the  two  cardinals  fent  by 
pope  Urban  V.  to  Paris,  in  the  year  1366,  to  re- 
gulate the  univerfity,  all  the  books  of  Ariftotle 
v/ere  allowed  there  j  and  that  decree  was  renewed 
aiid  confirmed  in  1452  by  cardinal  Etouteville. 
From  that  time  Ariftotle's  doctrine  always  prevail- 
ed in  the  univerfity  of  Paris,  till  the  happy  difco- 
vcries  of  the  lafl  age  opened  the  eyes  of  the  learned, 
and  made  them  embrace  a  fyftem  of  philolbphy 
highly  different  from  the  antient  opinions  of  the 
'chools.  But,  as  Ariftotle  was  formerly  admired  be- 
yond due  bounds,  he  is  perhaps  defpifed  at  prefenc 
nore  than  he  deferves. 

AriftotJe^s  SucceJJors, 

Theophrastus  was  of  the  ifland  of  Left)os.  ^^^"^^ 
Ariftotle,  before  he  retired  to  Chalcis,  appointed 
tiim  his  fucceflLr.  Accordingly  he  filled  the  plac^ 
Df  his  mafter  v/ith  fo  much  fuccefs  and  reputation^ 
:hat  the  number  of  his  hearers  amounted  to  two 
:houfand.  Demetrius  Phalereus  was  one  of  his  dip- 
:iples  and  intimate  friends.  The  beauty  and  deli- 
racy  of  his  eloquence  occafioned  his  being  called 
rheophraftus,  which  fignifies  divine  fpeakcr. 

Vol,  III.  S  Cicero 
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Cicero  *  relates  a  circumftance  particular  enough 
of  him.  He  was  cheapening  fomething  of  an 
herb-woman,  and  was  anfwered  by  her:  No,  Mr, 
Stranger,  yen  JJoall  have  it  for  no  lefs.  He  was  ex- 
tremely furprifed  and  even  concerned,  that,  after 
having  palled  great  part  of  his  Hfe  at  Athens,  the 
language  of  which  he  piqued  himfelf  upon  fpeak- 
ing  in  perfedion,  he  could  however  ftill  be  difco- 
vered  for  a  ftranger.  But  it  was  his  attention  itfeli 
to  the  purity  of  the  Attic  dialedl  carried  too  far. 
that  occafioned  his  being  known  for  fuch,  as  Quin- 
tilian  obferves.  What  a  tafte  had  Athens  ever 
down  to  the  meanefl  of  the  people! 

He  did  not  believe,  any  more  than  Ariftotle. 
that  it  v/as  pofTible  to  enjoy  any  real  felicity  hen 
v/ichout  the  goods  and  conveniencies  of  life :  ir 
which,  fays  Cicero  f,  he  degraded  virtue,  and  de 
prived  her  of  her  highefl  glory;  reducing  her  t( 
Lib.  I.  de  an  incapacity  of  making  man  happy  of  herfelf.  Hi 
nat.  ceor.  ^r^j-^j^gg  fupremc  divinity,  in  one  place,  to  intelli 
gence,  in  another  to  heaven  in  general,  and,  aftc 
that,  to  the  ftars  in  particular. 

He  died  at  the  age  of  eighty- five,  exhauflec 
Ou^'^ii  1  -  ^'^^^^  labour  and  iludy.  He  is  faid  to  have  murmur 
.vr^6y.*  ^'  ed  againft  nature  at  his  death,  for  granting  a  long  lif 
to  (lags  and  ravens,  who  can  make  no  beneficia 
u^t  of  it;  whilfl  fhe  abridged  that  of  man,  whon 
a  longer  dare  would  enable  to  attain  a  perfe(5 
knowledge  in  the  fciences  :  a  murmur  equally  tri 
fiing  and  unjufl,  and  which  the  light  of  reafon  onl 

*  Ut  ego  Jam  non  mlrer  ilkid  Theophrafto  accidlfTe  quod  dicitui 
ciim  -perc-ontaietur  eK  anicula  quadam,  quanti  aliquld  venderet  ?  I 
refpondifiet  ilia,  atque  addidiffet :  Hofpes,  non  pote  7mnoris :  tuliU 
ci'.m  molcfte,  fe  non  cffugcre  hofpitis  fpecleni,  cum  aetatem  ageie 
Athenis,  optimeque  loqueretui.     In  Brni.  ii.  172. 

Q^uoniodo  h  ilia  Attica  anus  Theophraftum,  hominem  alloqui  d 
feiVuHTimum,  annotata  unius  afFeilatione  verbi,  hofpitem  dixit  :  ne 
alip  ie  id  deprehendifle  interrogata  refpondit  quam  quod  nimiui 
Attice  loquerctui-     S^jintil.  1.  8.  c.  i. 

f  Spoliavit  vii  tutem  luo  decore,  imbecillamque  reddidit,  quod  nc 
-^•avix  ijti  ca  Tola  politura  effe  beatc  vivere,  Acad,  ^^Ji,  1.  i.  n.  33- 
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las  taught  many  of  the  antients  to  condemn,  as  a 
Lind  of  rebellion  againft  the  divine  will,    ^lid  enm  Cic.  de 
(l  aliud gigant urn  more  bellare  cum  diis^  nifi  natura^'^^^' 
^epugnare  ?  Lltri, 

I  Strato  was  of  Lampfacus.  He  applied  him- 
elf  very  much  to  phyfics,  and  little  to  ethics, 
iVhich  occafioned  his  being  called  the  phyfician. 
^e  began    to   prefide   in    his  fchool  in  the   third  A.  M, 

ar  of  the  CXXIIId  Olympiad,  and  taught  there  ^^^^' 
'ighteen  years.     He  was  the  mafter  of  Pcolomy 
'hiladelphus. 

Lycon  of  Troas.  He  governed  his  fchool  forty 
ears. 

Ariston.  Critolaus.     The  latter  was  one  of  a.m. 
Ml   three  ambaffadors   fent   by   the   Athenians   to  378x. 
Lome  in  the  fecond  year  of  the  CXLth  Olympiad, 
nd  the  534th  of  Rome. 

DiODORus.     This  was  one  of  the  laft  eminent 

lilofophers  of  the  fe<5l  of  the  Peripatetics. 
'■'\ 

ARTICLE    VL 

Of  the  feEl  of  the  Cynics, 

ANTISTHENES. 

rHE  Cynic  philofophers  owe  their  origin  andLaeit*. 
inftitution  to  Antifthenes  the  difciple  of  So- 
rates.  This  fe6l  derives  its  name  from  the  place 
'here  its  founder  taught,  called  *  Cynofarges^  in  the 
iburb  of  Athens.  If  this  origin  be  true,  at  leafl, 
'e  cannot  doubt  but  their  immodefty  and  impu- 
ence  might  v/ell  have  confirmed  a  name  given 
lem  at  firft  from  the  place.  Antiflhenea  led  a 
ery  hard  life,  and  for  his  whole  drefs  had  only  a 
tretched  cloak.  He  had  a  long  beard,  a  flaff  in 
is  hand,  and  a  wallet  at  his  back.  He  reckoned 
obilicy  and  riches  as  nothing,  and   made  the  fu- 

f  Tlis  ivord  fi^wfies  a  %vhke,  or  a  li'veJ^-  andfiL'lft  dog. 

S  2  preme 
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preme  good  of  man  confift  in  virtue.  When  he 
was  aO^ed  of  what  ufe  philofophy  had  been  to  him, 
he  anfvvered,  I'd  enable  7ne  to  live  with  myfelf, 

DIOGENES. 

Laert*  DioGENES  was  the  moft  celebrated  of  his  dif- 

ciples.  He  was  of  Synope  a  city  of  Paphlagonia. 
He  was  expelled  from  thence  for  counterfeiting  the 
coin.  His  father,  who  was  a  banker,  was  banifhed 
for  the  fame  crime.  Diogenes,  upon  arriving  ai 
Athens,  went  to  Antifthenes,  who  treated  him  wid 
great  contempt,  and  would  have  driven  him  awaj 
with  his  ftaff,  becaufe  he  was  refolved  to  have  n( 
more  difciples.  Diogenes  was  not  furprifed,  an( 
bowing  his  head,  "  Strike,  ftrike,  faid  he,  don' 
''  be  afraid  :  you'll  never  find  a  flick  hard  enoug' 
*'  to  make  me  remove,  fo  long  as  you  fpeak.' 
Antifthenes,  overcome  by  the  obilinacy  of  Dioge 
nes,  permitted  him  to  be  his  difciple. 

Diogenes  made  great  improvements  from  h' 
leiTons,  and  perfe6lly  imitated  his  manner  of  living 
His  whole  furniture  confifled  of  a  flafF,  a  walk 
and  a  wooden  bowl.  Seeing  a  little  boy  drink  oi 
of  the  hollow  of  his  hand :  He  Jhews  me^  fays  h( 
that  I  have  flill  fomething  fuperfluous^  and  broke  h 
bowl.  He  always  went  barefoot,  without  evt 
wearing  fandals,  not  even  when  the  earth  was  c( 
vered  with  fnow.  A  tub  ferved  him  for  a  lodging 
which  he  rolled  before  him  wherever  he  went,  ar 
had  no  other  habitation.  Every  body  knows  wh 
he  faid  to  Alexander,  who  made  him  a  vifit 
Corinth',  and  the  celebrated  faying  of  that  princ 
Jf  I  voere  not  Alexander ^  I  would  be  Diogenes.  *  Juv 
nal,  accordingly,  finds  the  inhabitant  of  the  ti 
greater  and  more  happy  than  the  conqueror  of  tl 
iiniverfe.     The  one  defired  nothing,  and  the  who 

*  Senfit  Alexander,  tefta  cum  vidlt  in  ilia 

Magnum  habitatorem,  quanto  felicior  hie,  qui 
Xjl  cuperet,  quam  qui  totum  fibi  poKeret  oibem, 

-     ■  wor 
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,world  was  too  little  for  the  other.  *  Seneca  therc- 
,  We  is  not  miftaken,  when  he  fays  that  Alexander, 
the  proudeft  of  mankind,  who  believed  that  every- 
thing ought  to  tremble  before  him,  was  forced  that 
kiay  to  fubmit  to  Diogenes,  having  found  a  man  in 
him,  from  whom  he  could  take,  and  to  whom  he 
could  give,  nothino;. 

For  the  reil,  we  are  not  to  believe,  that  he  was 
the  more  humble  for   his  ragged  cloak,  bag,  and 
tub.     He  had  as  much  vanity  in  thofe  things,  as  ^llan. 
Alexander  could  have  from  the  conquefl:  of  the  ^'  3-  ^'  ^9' 
whole  earth.  One  day  entering  Plato's  houfe,  which 
was  furnifhed  magnihcently  enough,  he  trampled  a  ^''■''S- 
fine  carpet  under  his  feet,  faying,  /  Ire^d  upon  the 
Pride  of  Plato.     Tes^  replied  the  latter,  I^ut  'usith  an- 
"-Aber  kind  of  pride. 

He  had  a  fupreme  contempt  for  all  human  race. 
Walking  at  noon  with  a  lighted  lanthorn  in  his 
hand,  fomebody  afked  him  what  he  fought }  I  am 
fccking  a  man^  replied  he. 

Upon  feeing  a  flave  put  on  a  perfon's  fhces : 
YoiCll  not  be  fatisfied^  fays  he,  till  he  zvipes  your  nofe 
'or  you.     Of  what  ufe  are  your  hands  to  you? 

Another  time  feeing  the  judges  carrying  a  man 
CO  be  punifhed  for  ftealing  a  little  vial  out  of  the 
public  treafury  :  See^  faid  he,  the  great  thieves  have 
■:alched  a  little  one  I 

The  relations  of  a  young  man,  whom  they 
brought  to  him  to  be  his  difciple,  faid  all  the  good 
things  of  him  imaginable  :  that  he  v/as  prudent,  of 
good  morals,  and  knew  a  great  deal.  Diogenes 
heard  them  very  calmly :  As  he  is  fo  accomplifjjedy 
faid  he,  he  has  no  occafion  for  me. 

He  was  accufed  of  fpeaking  and  thinking  ill  ofDenat. 
the  divinity.     He  faid  that  the  uninterrupted  good^^'^g'"-^^*  3- 
fortune  of  Harpalus,  who  generally  palled  for  a  " 

,  •  Quidni  viclus  fit  illo  die,  qui  homo,  fupra  menfuram  humanaa 
fuperbiie  tumens,  vidit  aliquem  cui  ncc  dare  quidquam  polTet,  nee 
eripere.     Seme,  de  Bene/.  1.  5,  c.  6. 

S  3  thie£ 
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thief  and  a  robber,  was  a  teilimony    againft  the 

gods. 

Amongft  excellent  maxims  of  morality,  he  held 
fome  very  pernicious  opinions.  He  regarded  chaf- 
tity  and  modefry  as  weaknels,  and  was  not  atraid  tc 
a61:  openly  v/ith  an  impudence  contrary  to  all  fenft 
of  decency  and  natural  fhame.  And  indeed  the 
chsradler  of  the  Cynics  was  to  overdo  every  thing 
in  refpe6l  to  manners,  and  to  render  virtue  itlell 
hateful,  if  pofTible,  by  the  excelTes  and  inconfiften- 
cies  to  which  they  carried  it : 

Infani  fapiens  nomen  ferat,  sequus  iniqui. 
Ultra,  quam  fatis  eft,  virtutem  fi  petac  ipfam. 

Hor.  Ep.  6.  1,  I. 
More  than  enough^  in  virtue^ s  felf  is  bad ; 
Juft's  then  unjujl  •,  the  wijeman  grows  the  mad. 

His  hiftorian  gives  him  moft  perfuafive  eloquence 

riog.  La- of  which  he  relates  wonderful  effedls.     Oneficritu 

^■^-  had  fent  one  of  his  fons  to  Athens.     That  youn^ 

man,  having  heard  fome  of  Diogenes's  ledures,  fet 

tied  in  that  city.     His  elder  brother  foon  after  di( 

the  fam.e.     Oneficritu s  himfelf,  having  had  the  cu 

riofuy  to  hear  thatphilofopher,  became  his  difciple 

fuch   attra6lions   had  the  eloquence  of  Diogenes 

Plut.  in     This  Oneficritus  was  a  perfon  of  importance.     Hi 

Alex.  p.     ^^^  jj^  great  favour  with  Alexander,  followed  hin 

in  his  wars,  in  which  he  had  employments  of  dif 

tindlion,  and  compofed  an  hiftory  that  containec 

the  beginning  of  Alexander's  life.     Phocion,  ftil 

more  illuftrious  than  him,  was  alfo  the  difciple  o. 

Diogenes,  as  was  Stilpon  of  Masgara. 

Diogenes  in  going  to  the  ifland  of  Egina  wai 
taken  by  pirates,  who  carried  him  to  Crete,  when 
Pl^g.  they  expofed  him  to  fale.  When  he  was  aiked  b) 
the  cryer.  What  he  could  do  ?  he  anfwered,  Commanc 
men^  and  bade  him  fay,  Will  any  body  buy  a  mafter\ 
A  Corinthian  called  Xeniades  bought  him,  anc 
carried  him  to  Corinth,  where  he  made  him  pre- 

cepto) 
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Iceptor  to  his  fons.  He  confided  alfo  the  whole  care 
of  his  houfe  to  him.  Diogenes  acquitted  himlclf 
fo  well  of  thofe  employments,  that  Xeniades  was 
inceiTantly  faying  every-where,  A  good  genius  has 
taken  up  his  abode  in  my  houfe.  The  friends  of  Dio- 
genes would  have  ranfomed  him  :  iV^,  faid  he,  that's 
foolijh.  Lions  are  not  thejlaves  of  thofe  that  feed  them^ 
hut  thofe  that  feed  them  their  fervants.  He  educated 
the  children  of  Xeniades  very  well,  and  acquired 
their  afFedion  to  a  great  degree.  He  grew  old  in 
this  houfe,  and  fome  fay  he  died  there. 

He  ordered  at  his  death  that  his  body  fhould  be  Tmc. 
left  upon  the  earth  without  interment.     "  How !  Qi^^^^- 
*■'-  faid  his  friends,  would  you   lie  expofed  to  the  ^'•"•^°'^* 
"  birds  and  beafts  ?  No,  replied  he,  put  my  ftick 
'•  by    me,    that  I  may   drive   them  away.     And 
"  how  will  you  do  that,  faid  they,  when  you  have 
"  no  fenfe  ?  What  then  does  it  fignify,  anfwered 
"  the  Cynic,  whether  I  am  eaten  or  not  by  the  birds 
"  and  beafts,  as  I  fhall  have  no  fenfe  of  it?" 

No  regard  was  had  to  the  great  indifference  of 
Diogenes  about  interment.  He  was  buried  magni- 
ficently near  the  gate  next  the  Ifthmus.  A  column 
was  eredted  near  his  tomb,  on  VN^hich  a  dog  of 
Parian  marble  was  placed. 

He  died  at  almoft  fourfcore  and  ten  years  of  age, 
according  to  fome  upon  the  fame  day  as  Alexander, 
but  others  make  him  furvive  that  prince  fome  years. 

CRATES. 

I     Crates  the  Cynic  was  one  of  the  principal  dif-  Dio^. 
clples  of  Diogenes.     He  was  a  Theban  of  a  very^^^"* 
)  confiderable  family,  and  of  great  fortune.    He  fold  t-^v^ /.«;?• 
this  whole  patrimony  for  more  than  two  hundred '^'"'^'^^''^'^"' 
talents,  which  he  put  into  the  hands  of  a  banker, crozuus, 
anddefired  him  to  give  them  to  his  children,  in  cafe 
they  proved  fools;  but,  if  they  had  elevation  of 
mind  enough  to  be  philofophers,  he  diredled   him 
to  diftribute  the  money  amongft  the  citizens  of 

S  4  Thebesj 
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Thebes,  becaufe  philofopliers  wanted  nothing: 
always  excefs  and  caprice  even  in  adions  laudable 
in  themfelves. 

Hipparchia,  the  fifter  of  the  orator  Metrocles, 
charmed  with  the  freedom  of  Crates's  manners,  was 
abfolutely  determined  to  marry  him,  notwithftand- 
ing  the  oppofition  of  all  her  relations.  Crates,  tO' 
whom  they  applied  themfelves,  did  all  he  could  or 
his  fide  to  make  her  difguft  this  marriage.  Having 
ftript  himfelf  before  her  to  (hew  her  his  hunch-back 
and  ill-made 'body  in  the  worfl  light,  and  throwing 
his  cloak,  bag,  and  fhaff,  upon  the  ground :  nere 
fays  he,  are  all  my  riches^  and  my  wife  miift  expe5J  m 
ether  jointure  from  me.  She  perfifted  in  her  refolu« 
tion,  married  hunch-back,  dreffed  herfelf  like 
Cynic,  and  became  ftill  more  free  and  impuden 
than  her  hufband. 

*  Impudence  was  the  prevailing  charader  of  thef 
philofophers.  They  reproached  others  with  the! 
faults  without  any  referve,  and  even  added  an  ai 
of  infolencc  and  contempt  to  their  reproaches.  This 
according  to  fome,  occafioned  their  being  call© 
Cynics,  becaufe  they  were  biting,  and  barked  at  aii 
the  world  like  dogs-,  and  becaufe  they  were  afliamer 
of  nothing,  and  held  that  every  thing  might  b 
done  openly  without  fhame  or  referve. 
A.M.  Crates  flourifhed   at  Thebes  about  the  CXIIIti! 

367^.  Olympiad,  and  excelled  all  the  Cynics  of  his  uxm 
He  was  the  m after  of  Zeno,  the  founder  of  the  fa 
mous  fed  of  the  Stoics. 

.   ARTICLE    YII. 

Of  the  Stoics. 
ZENO. 

i>5og.       ^'^  E  N  O  was  of  Citium  in  the  ifland  of  Cyprus 
Lacrt.        jjT^  On  his  return  from  buying  purple  in  Phoe^ji 

*  They  called  ttnmodfjfy  nature ,  andfo  it  is,  the  nature  of  brilffi 
not  man,  nvhofe  Rcafoii  :naks5  hiui  na'.ure.Uj  ajhamcd  of  the  obffft 
anJ  indeceul.,  *'' 

cia 
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'ia,  for  he  applied  himfelf  firfl  to  commerce,  he 
iBvas  call  away  in  the  port  of  Pyrasus.  Pie  was 
rnuch  affli.'^ed  with  his  lofs,  and  removed  to  Athens, 
vvhere  he  went  into  a  bookfeller's  fhop,  and  took  up 

Sbook  of  Xenophon's,  the  reading  of  which  gave 
im  infinite  pleafure,  and  made  him  forget  his  mif- 
fortune.  He  afked  the  bookfeller,  where  that  fort 
pf  people,  of  whom  Xenophon  fpoke,  were  to  be 
found.  Crates  the  Cynic  happened  to  pafs  by  at 
that  inftant.  The  bookfeller  pointed  him  out  to 
iZeno,  and  advifed  him  to  follow  him.  From  that 
day  he  commenced  his  difciple-,  at  which  time  he 
v.as  thirty  years  of  age.  The  morality  of  the  Cynics  A.  M^ 
highly  pleafed  him,  but  he  could  not  relifli  their  ^^7** 
inmiodedy  and  impudence. 

After  having  ftudied  ten  years  under  Crates,  and 
ipalTed  ten  more  in  the  houfes  of  Stilpon  of  Masgara, 
Xenocraces,  and  Polemon,  he  inftituted  a  new  fedl  A.  M. 
at  Athens.  His  reputation  immediately  fpread  ^^^^* 
throughout  Greece.  In  a  fhort  time  he  became  the 
moft  diftinguifhed  philofopher  in  the  country.  As 
he  ufually  tauo;ht  in  a  porch,  his  followers  were 
called  Stoics y  from  the  Greek  word  s"^*,  which  fig- 
nilies  a  porch  or  portico. 

Zeno  lived  to  the  age  of  ninety-eighr,  without Laert, 
ever  experiencing  any  diforder  of  body.  He  taught 
forty- eight  years  fucceflively,  and  lived  lixty-eight 
from  his  firft  applying  to  philofophy  under  Crates 
j  the  Cynic.  Eulebius  dates  his  death  at  the  CXXIXth  A.  M» 
!  Olympiad,  which  was  much  regretted.  When  An-  3743» 
!  tigonus  king  of  Macedonia  received  news  of  it,  he 
was  fenfibly  afflided.     The    Athenians   caufed  a 
,  tomb  to  be  ereded  for  him  in  the  fuburb  of  Cera- 
!  mica,    and  by  a  public  decree  (wherein  he  was 
praifed  as  a  philofopher  who  had   perpetually   ex- 
cited the  youth  under  his  difcipline  to  virtue,  and 
'  who  had  always  led  a  life  conformable  to  the  pre- 
cepts he  taught)  they  gave  him  a  crown   of  gold, 
and  caufed  extraordinary  honours  to  be  paid  to  his 

memory : 
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memory :  ''  In  order,  fays  the  decree,  that  all  the 
"  world  may  know,  that  the  Athenians  are  ftudious 
*'  to  honour  perfons  of  diftinguilhed  merit,  both 
*'  during  their  lives  and  after  their  deaths."  No- 
thing does  a  people  more  honour  than  fuch  noble  : 
and  generous  fentiments,  which  arife  from  an  higb 
efteem  for  knowledge  and  virtue. 

i  have  already  obferved  elfewhere  that  a  neigti- 
bouring  nation,  I  mean  England,  diftinguithej 
itfelf  by  its  efteem  for  great  men  of  this  kind,  anc 
by  the  gratitude  it  expreiles  for  thofe  who  have 
exalted  the  glory  of  their  country. 

LEUCIPPUS. 

Leucippus    is  one  of  the  mod  famous  of  Ze- 

no's  difciples.     Authors  do  not  agree   about  the 

place  of  his  birth.     He  is  believed  the  inventor  o: 

Strab.  1.16.  the  atomical  fyflem.     Polidonius   afcribes  it  to  om 

P-  557.       Mofchus  of  Phoenicia,  who,  according  to  Strabo. 

lived  before  the  Trojan  war  :   but  the  mofl  learnec 

cic.  de      perfons  give  Leucippus  the  honour  of  it.     Epicu 

Nai.  Deor.  j-^jg  jg  blamed  for  not  owning  his  improvement  fron 

'  the  inventions  of  this  philofopher,  and  reproachec 

with  having  only  reformed  the  fyftem  of  Democri- 

tus  in  fome  places,   of  which  Leucippus  was  tht 

lirft  author. 

CLEANTHES. 

Lafert.  Cleanthes   was  of  AfTos  in  Troas.     He  v;a« 

worth  but  four  drachma's,  that  is  to  fay,  thirty 
pence,  when  he  came  to  Athens.  He  recommended 
himfelf  highly  by  the  courageous  patience,  with 
which  he  fupported  the  hardeft  and  mod  painful  la- 
bours. He  paffed  almoft  the  whole  night  in  draw-: 
ing  water  for  a  gardener,  in  order  to  gain  fubfif- 
tcnce,  and  to  enable  himfelf,  during  the  day,  to  ap- 
ply to  the  fludy  of  philofophy.  Being  cited  before 
the  judges  of  the  Areopagus,  to  give  an  account, 
according  to  one  of  Solon's  laws,  how  he  lived,, hej 

pro-j 
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produced  the  gardener  as  an  evidence,  and  without 
doubt  his  own  hands,  hard  and  callous  with  la- 
bour. The  judges,  in  a  tranfport  of  admiration, 
Drdered  him  ten  minae,  about  thirty  pounds,  out  of 
the  public  treafury.  Zeno  forbade  him  to  accept 
Df  them,  fo  much  was  poverty  in  honour  with 
thefe  philofophers  !  He  hlled  the  chair  of  the  Porch 
^vith  great  reputation. 

'  His  genius  was  naturally  heavy  and  flow,  but 
he  overcame  that  defe6t  by  tenacious  application 
to  ftudy.  Eloquence  was  not  his  talent.  *  He 
however  thought  fit  to  compofc  a  Rhetoric,  as  well 
as  Chryfippus,  of  whom  we  fhall  foon  fpeak;  but 
fDOth  with  fuch  bad  fuccefs,  that,  if  we  may  believe 
Cicero,  who  certainly  was  a  good  judge  in  this 
cafe,  thofe  works  were  fitter  to  make  a  man  mute 
than  a  fpeaker. 

CHRYSIPPUS. 

Chrysippus  was  of  Soli,  a  city  of  Cilicla.  His  Laeru 
genius  was  very  fubtile,  and  proper  for  logical  dif- 
putations,  in  which  he  exercifed  himfelf  much,  and 
lupon  which  he  wrote  many  tradls.  Diogenes  La- 
errius  makes  them  amount  to  above  three  hundred. 
It  is  faid  that  the  occafion  of  his  v/riting  abun- 
dance was  his  envy  of  Epicurus,  who  had  com- 
pofed  more  books  than  any  other  philofopher :  but 
he  never  came  up  to  that  rival.  His  works  were 
little  laboured,  and  by  necefTary  confequence  little 
corredl,  full  of  tedious  repetitions,  and  often  even 
contradidions.  It  was  the  common  iauk  of  the 
Stoics  to  introduce  abundance  of  tubti  ty  and  dry- 
nefi  into  their  difputacions  either  by  word  of 
mouth  or  in  writing.  They  feem  as  carefully  to 
have  avoided  all  beauty  of  ilile,  as  depravity  of 

*  Scripfit  artem  rhetoricara  Cleanthes,  Chryfippus  etiam,  fed  hie, 
lit,  fi  quis  obmutefcere  concupierit,  nihil  aliud  legeie  debeat.  De 
Fifiib,  /.  4.  «,  7. 

morals. 
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morals.  *  Cicero  did  not  blame  them  much  foijf 
wanting  a  talent  entirely  foreiga  to  their  profefTiori' 
and  not  abfoiucely  neceirary  to  it.  ^  If  a  philofo- 
pher^  fays  he,  have  eloque?tce,  I  do  not  like  him  tbi 
wcrfe  for  it :  if  not,  I  make  it  no  crime  in  him,  J  El^ 
was  fatisfied  if  they  were  clear  and  intelligible ;  fo. 
which  he  valued  Epicurus. 

Qiiintilian  often  cites  with  praife  a  work  writtet 

by  Chryfippus  upon  the  education  of  children. 

Academ.        He  afTociated  himfelf  for  fome  time  with  th(^ 

1.4.11.7.   ^ca^^eniics,  maintaining  after  their  manner  botl 

fides  of  a  queilion.     The  Stoics  complained,  tha 

Chryfippus  had  colledled  fo  many  and  fo  fl:ron| 

arguments  for  the  fyftem  of  the  Academics,  tha 

he  could  not  afterwards  refute  them  himfelf,  whicl 

had  fupplied  Carneades  their  antagoniil  with   arm 

againfl  them. 

Piut,  con-      His    dodrine,    in  many  points,  did  no  honou 

tra  Stoic.    |.Q  i^-g  f^Q^^    ^^^  could  Only  difgrace  it.     He  be 

T--;^.  '  lieved  the  gods  perifhable,  and  maintained  tha 
Laeit.  they  would  actually  perifh  in  the  general  confla 
gration.  He  allowed  the  mofc  notorious  and  mol 
abominable  incefts,  and  admitted  the  communit; 
of  wives  amongft  Sages.  He  compofed  fevera 
wridngs  full  of  the  moil  horrid  obfcenities.  Sue! 
was  the  §  philofopher,  who  pafled  for  the  mod  fo 
lid  fupport  of  the  Porch,  that  is  to  fay,  of  the  mot 
fevere  feci  of  the  Pagan  world. 

It  mu ft  appear  aftonifhing  after  this,  thatljSe 
neca  fhould  praife  this  philofopher,  whom  he  join 

wid 

*  Videmiis  lifdem  de  rebus  jejune  quofdara  &  exllitcr,  ut  eum 
qucni  acutiflimum  ierunt,  Chryfippum  difputaviffe  ;  neque  ob  can 
reiii  philofophige  non  fatisfeciffe,  quod  non  habuerunt  banc  dicend 
ex  arte  abenani  facultatem.     De  Orat.  I.  1.  «.  4.9. 

f  A  philofopbo,  ii  afferat  eloquentiam,  non  afperner:  il  non  ha 
beat,  non  admodum  flagltem.     De  Finib.  I.  1.  n.  15. 

X  Oratio  me  iftius  philofophi  non  offendit.  Nam  Sz  compleftitu; 
\erbis  quod  vult,  &  dicit  plane  quod  intelligam.     IbU. 

•§  Fwlcire  putatur  poiticum  Stoicorum.     Academ.  ^,75. 

11  Nos  certe  fumus,  qui  dicnnus,  [&  Zenonem  &  Chiyfippun 
niajora  egifie,  quam  fi  duxiffet-it  exercitus,  gefiiflent  honores,  lege  ' 

tuliffcnl 
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li^ith  Zeno,  in  the  moft  magnificent  terms.  He 
[oes  fo  far  as  to  lay  of  both  the  one  and  the  other, 
Ihat  they  had  done  greater  things  in  their  clofcts, 
[han  if  they  had  commanded  armies,  filled  the  fuft 
offices  of  a  (late,  and  inftitnted  wife  laws  •,  and  he 
iidds,  that  he  confideis  them,  not  as  the  iegiflators 
bf  a  fingle  city,  but  of  all  mankind. 

Chryfippus  died  in  the  CXLlIId  Olympiad.    A  A.  M. 
omb  was  ere6led  for  him  amongfl:  thole  ot  the  mofl  ^79S- 
lluftrious  Athenians.  His  ftatue  was  to  be  feen   in 
:he  fuburb  of  Ceramica, 

DIOGENES  the  Bahylcjuan, 

ll    Diogenes  the  Babylonian  was  fo  called,  becaufe 

'lis  country,  Seleucia,  v/as  in  the  neighbourhood 

f  Babylon.     He  was  one    of  the  three  philolo- 

ibhers  deputed  by  Athens  to  the  Rorhans. 

l\    He  fhewed  great  moderation  and  tranquillity  of 

jlCbul  upon  an  occafion  capable  of  moving  the  calm- 
eft  and  mod  patient  of  men.  *  He  was  expatiating 
upon  anger.  A  young  man  of  great  impudence 
and  prefumption  fpit  in  his  f-ice,  probably  to  try 
whether  he  praclifed  himfelf  the  dodtrine  he  taught 
Others.  The  philolbpher,  without  feeming  moved, 
or  raifing  his  voice,  faid  coldly,  /  am  not  angry  : 
\bu£  hoivever  I  doubt  zvheiher  I  ought  not  to  he  fo.  Did 
fuch  a  doubt  fuit  the  apathy  of  a  Stoic  ? 

A  N  T  I  P  AT  E  R. 

Anti PATER  was  of  Sidon.  He  is  often  men- 
tioned in  the  fourth  bock  of  Academical  QLieftions 
as  one  of  the  moft  learned  and  eftecmed  of  the  Stoics. 
He  was  the  difciple  of  Diogenes  the  Babylonian, 
land  Pofidonius  was  his. 

tullffent,  quas,  non  unl  civitati,  fed  totl  htimano  gsnarl  tuleiunt. 

\Semc.  de  Ot,fap.  r.  3a. 

I  ♦  Ei  de  ira  cum  maxime  dlfTerentl  adolefcens  protervu"?  infpuit. 
TyjXxt  hoc  ille  leniter  ac  fapienter.  Non  quidem,  inquit,  iralcor: 
fed  dubito  tamen  an  ir.arci  oporteat.     Senec  da  ira,  I.  3.  c.  3S. 

P  A  N  m-       ■ 
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P  A  N  -s:  T  I  U  S. 

Pan^^tius  was,  without  contradidlon,  one  oi 
Strab.1.14.  the  moll  famous  philofophers  of  the  Stoic  fed.    He 
p-  655-      was  a  Rhodian,  and  his  anceftors  had  commanded : 
A.  M.      the  armies  of  that  flate,     We  may  date  his  birth' 
3814.        about  the  middle  o-f  the  CXLVIlIth  Olympiad.     : 
He  perfectly  anfwered  the  peculiar  care  that  had  .i 
been  taken  of  his  education,  and  devoted   himfell 
wholly  to  the   ftudy   of  philofophy.     Inclination, 
perhaps  prejudice,    determined  him  in  favour  0; 
the  Stoic  fed,  at  that  time  in  the  higheft  credit, 
Divln.l.i.  Antipater  of  Tarfus   was  his   mailer.     He  hearc 
"•  ^'         him  as  a  man  that  undcrftood  the  Rights  of  reafon ; 
and,  notwithflanding  the  blind  deference  with  which 
the  Stoics  received  the  decifions  of  the  founders  ol 
the  Porch,  Panstius  abandoned  thofe  without  fcru- 
pie,  which  did  not  appear  fufficiently  eflablilhed. 

To  fatisfy  the  defire  of  knowledge,  that  was  his 
darling  pafTion,  he  quitted  Rhodes,  without  regarc , 
to  the  advantages  for  which  the  greatnefs  of  his 
birth  feemed  to  defign  him.    The  mod  diflinguifli- 
ed  perfons  in  every  kind  of  literature  ufually  aiTem- 
bled  at  Athens,  and  the  Stoics  had  a  famous  fchool 
there.     Panastius  frequented  it  with  affiduity,  anc ' 
at  length   fupported  its  reputation    with  dignity, 
Plut.  de     The  Athenians  refolved  to  make  him  their  own,  ■ 
Stoic.        and  offered  him  the  freedom  of  their  city ;    for  1 
"^"l^"^.    which  he  returned  them  his  thanks.     "  A  modell . 
Proci.  in    "  man,    faid    he  to  them  in    refped  to  Proclus, 
Hefiod.      <t  ought  to  content  himfelf  with  one  country:"  in 
which  he    imitated  Zeno,  who,  left  it  might  be 
injurious  to  his  own  citizens,  would  not  accept  the 
fame  favour. 

The  fame  of  Panastius  foon  extended  itfelf  be- 
yond the  feas.  The  fciences  had  for  fome  time 
made  confiderable  progrefs  at  Rome.  The  Great 
cultivated  them  in  emulation  of  each  other,  and 
thofe  whom  their  birth  and  capacity  had  placed  aC: 

the 
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he  head  of  the  public  affairs,  made  it  their  honour 
lo  prote(5l  them  to  the  utmoft.  Such  was  the  ftate 
«  things  when  Pansctius  came  to  Rome.  He  wq^ 
irdently  defired  there.  The  young  nobihty  flew  to 
)ear  him  ;  and  the  Scipio's  and  the  Lashi  were  of 
he  number  of  his  difciples.  A  tender  friendfhip 
mited  them  from  thenceforth,  and  Panastius,  as 
nany  writers  inform  us,  attended  Scipio  in  his  fe- 
reral  expeditions.  To  make  him  amends,  that 
lluftrious  Roman,  on  a  fignal  occafion,  gave  him 
he  mofl  grateful  marks  of  his  confidence.  *  Pa- 
ijEtius  was  the  only  one  upon  whom  he  caft  his 
yes,  when  the  fenate  appointed  him  ambafTador 
0  the  nations  and  kings  of  the  Eaft  in  alliance 
vith  the  commonwealth.  The  credit  of  Panstius  piut.  m 
,vith  Scipio  was  not  ufelefs  to  the  Rhodians,  and  Moral, 
yas  often  employed  for  them  with  fuccefs.  ^*    '"*"' 

The  year  of  his  death  is  not  precifely  known, 
ricero  tells  us,  that  Pan^tius  lived  thirty  years  af- 
er  having  publifhed  his  treatife  upon  the  duties  of 
nan,  which  Cicero  has  diffufed  into  his :  but  it  is 
10c  known  at  what  time  that  treatife  appeared.     It 
3  probable  that  he  publifhed  it  in  the  flower  of  his 
ige.     The  value  Cicero  fet  on  it,  and  the  ule  he 
"nade  of  it,  are  good  proofs  of  the  excellency  of 
;his  work,  of  which  therefore  v/e  fliould  regret  the 
ofs.     He   compofed  abundance  of  others.     The  Tom.  x. 
"eader  may  fee  an  account  of  them  in  the  memoir  ^^'  ^■'^^^' 
)f  the    Abbe   Sevin  upon  the  life  of  Pancetius,  tsi^f^; 
Tom  which  I  have  extraded  all  I  have  faid  of  them  Lettres. 
n  this  place. 

.  To  the  praife  of  the  Stoics  it  mufl  be  confelTed, 
-hat,  lefs  intent  than  other  philofophers  upon  frivo- 
ous  and  often  dangerous  fpeculations,  they  devoted 
:heir  fludies  to  the  clearing  up  of  thofe  great  prin- 
:iples  of  morality,  which  are  the  firmeft  fupporcs 

•  P.  Africani  hiftorise  loqmintur,  in  legationc  ilia  nobili  quam 
!3biit,    Pangetium    unum    omnino     comitem   fuiiTe.     Acad,    ^ajl. 
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of  fociety  :  *  but  the  drynefs  and  ftifFnefs  tha 
prevailed  in  their  writings,  as  welljas  in  their  mar 
ners,  difgufled  moil  of  their  readers,  and  abun' 
dantly  lefTened  their  utility.  The  example  of  Cle 
anthes  and  Cbrylippus,  the  founders  of  the  Pord 
did  not  miflead  Paaaetius.  Attentive  to  the  goo 
of  the  public,  and  that  the  ufeful  generally  is  nc 
current  without  the  agreeable,  he  united  the  folidit 
of  argument  with  the  beauty  and  elegance  of  ftil( 
and  diifufed  into  his  works  all  the  graces  and  orm 
ments  of  which  they  were  fufceptible. 

POSIDONIUS. 

PosiDONius  was  of  Apamea  in  Syria,  but  I1 
paiTed  the  greatefl  part  of  his  life  at  Rhodes,  whei 
he  taught  philofophy  with  much  reputation,  an 
was  employed  in  the  affairs  of  the  public  with  th 
fame  fuccefs. 

Pompey,  on  his  return  from  his  expedition  again 
Mithridates,  touched  at  Rhodes  in  order  to  fee  hin 
He  found  him  lick.  We  fhall  fee  in  the  fequel,  i 
what  manner  this  vifit  pafTed. 

EPICTETUS. 

I  fliould  injure  the  fedl  of  the  Stoics,  if  in  t\ 
number  of  its  followers  I  omitted  Epi61:etus,  tl" 
man  perhaps,  of  all  thefe  philolbphers,  who  did 
mod  honour  by  the  fublimity  of  his  fentiments,  an 
the  regularity  of  his  life. 

Epidetus  was  born  at  Hierapolis,  a  city  c 
Phrygia  near  Laodicea.  The  meannefs  of  his  e> 
tradtion  has  prevented  us  from  the  knowledge  c 
his  parents.  He  was  the  Dave  of  one  Epaphrodi 
tus,  whom  Suidas  calls  or,e  of  Nero's  guards  -^  fror 
whence  he  took  his  name  Epidetus,  which  figni 

*  Stoici  horrldiores  evadunt,  afperlores,  durlores  &  oratlone  « 
moribus.  Quam  illoium  triftitiam  atque  afperitatcm  fugicns  PansE 
tius,  nee  acerljitatem  fententiamm,  nee  dilFerendi  fpinas  probavit 
fiiitque  in  altero  gsnere  mjtior,  in  altera  illuftripr,  pf  Finii 
L  4.  n.  78,  79, 

fie 
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les  bought  fervant  or  Jlave.     It  is  neither  Aiid  by  W\Kn:v^t<^. 

rhat  accident  he  was  brought  to  Rome,  nor  how 

e  came   to  be  fold   to  Epaphioditus :  it  is  only 

.nown   that  he  was  the  latter's  (lave.     Epidetus 

ras  apparently  made  free.     He  always  was  a  fol- 

)wer  of  the  Stoic  philofophy,  which  was   at  that 

me  the  mod  perfed  and  the  moll  fevere  fed. 

He  lived  at  Rome  till  the  edid  of  Domitian,  by  a.  D.  96* 

^hich  all  philofophers  were  banilhed   from  thence. 

If  we  may  btrlieve  Quinnlian,  many  of  them  con- 

aled  great  vices  under  fo  fair  a  nam,e,  and   had 

acquired   the   reputation  of  philofophers,    not   by 

lieir  virtue  and  knowledge,    but   by  a  grave  and 

;vere  countenance,  and  a  Fingularity  of  drefs   and 

ehaviour,  which  ferved  as  a  mafic  for  very  corrupt 

lanners.     Quintilian  is  perhaps  a  little  excefTive  in 

lis  defcription,  v/ith  the  view  of  plcafing  the  Em- 

eror:   but  it  is  certain,  that  it  could  in  no  manner 

applied  to  Epidetus. 

Upon  quitting  Rome,  he  went  to  fettle  at  Nico- 
olis,  a  confiderable  city  of  Epirus,  where  he  lived 
lany  years,  always  in  great  poverty,  but  highly 
onour^d  and  efteemed.  He  returned  afterwai-ds 
>  Rome  in  the  reign  of  Adrian,  with  whom  he 
as  in  great  confideration.  Neither  the  time,  place, 
or  any  other  circumftances  of  his  death  are  men- 
oned :  he  died  at  a  fufficiently  great  age. 

He  confined  all  his  philofophy  to  fuffering  ills 
atiently,  and  moderation  in  pleafure,  which  he 
Icprefled  by  the  two  Greek  words,  ^-^'-x^  y^  aVi^tf, 
ifiine  i3  ahftine. 

Celfus,  who  wrote  againft  the  Chriftians,  fays,  Ong.  in 
lat,  upon  his  maftei's  bending  his  leg  with  great  Cell.  1.  r« 
iolence,  he  told  him  without  emotion,  and  in  a 
iughing  manner:  JVhy  you*  II  break  my  leg.     And, 

*  Noftrls  temporlbus  fub  hoc  nomine  maxima  in  plejiTque  vitia 
tiierunt.  Non  enim  virtute  ac  ftudiis,  ut  haberentur  philofophi, 
iborabant ;  led  vultum,  &  tiiftitiam,  &  diflenticntem  a  ceteris  ha- 
itum  peflTimis  moribus  praetendebant,     ^wtiL  1.  i.  in  Procem. 

;  Vol.  hi.  T  as 
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as  It  happened  fo,  he  continued  in  the  fame  tonei 

Did  not  I  tell  you,  that  you'd  break  it  ? 

i^irijir,  Lucian  ridicules  a  man,  who  bought  Epidetui 

tnlca        ^^^^P  ^^  ^  ^'^^^  *  price,  though  only  an  earthfe 

p^+s*.      one-,   as   it  he   had  imagined   that  by  ufing  it  1 

fhould  become  as  wife  as  that  admirable  and  veirit 

rab!e  old  man. 

Epictetus  had  compofed  many  works,  of  whic 
only  his  Enchiridion  or  Manual  remiain.  But  A 
rian,  his  difciple,  has  v/ritren  a  great  work,  which, ; 
he  pretends,  confifts  folely  of  what  he  had  heai 
him  fay,  and  which  he  had  coll eded,  as  near  as  po 
,fible,  in  his  own  terms.  Of  the  eight  books  whi( 
formed  this  work,  we  have  only  four. 

StobjKus   has  preferved  us  fome  fentences  of  tl: 
philofopher's,  which   had  efcaped   the  diligence 
his  difciple.     I  iliali  cite  only  two  of  them  in  \k 
place  ! 

"  To  be  rich  does  not  depend  on  thee,  but 
*'  be  happy  does.     Riches  themfelves  are  not  i 
"  ways  a  good,  and  certainly  are  always  of  ihoi 
*'  duration  •,  but  the  happinefs,  derived  from  wp 
*'  dom,  endures  for  ever. 

"  When  thou  feed  a  viper  or  a  ferpent  in  a  b 
"  of  gold,  dolt  thou  efteem  it  the  more,  and  hi 
''  thou  not  always  the  fame  horror  for  it  on  a 
''  count  of  its  venomous  nature  ^.  Have  the  (zx 
*'  for  the  wicked  man,  when  thou  feeft  him  ft 
*'  rounded  with  fpflendor  and  riches. 

'^  The  fun  does  not  flay  to  be  implored  to  ir 
*'  part  his  light  and  heat.     By  his  example  do  i 
''  the  good  thou  canft,  without  flaying  till  it 
*'  afked  of  thee." 

The  following  prayer  Epi6letns  defired  to  mi 
at  his  death,  which  I  take  from  Arrian  :     " 
*'  Lord,  have  I   violated   your  commaadm.epti 
*'  Have  I  abufed  the  gifts  you  have  conferred  u 

*  Three  thcuf and  drachma" s^  about  75 1, 
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**  on  me  ?  Have  I  not  fubmitted  my  fenfes,  wifhes^ 
"  and  opinions^  to  you  ?  Have  1  ever  complained 
'*  of  you?  Have  I  acculed  your  providence?  I 
^'  have  been  Tick,  becaufe  it  was  your  will  j  and  it 
''  was  alfo  mine.  It  was  your  will  that  I  Ihould 
f*  be  poor,  and  I  was  contenied  with  poverty.  I 
^'  have  been  of  the  meanefl  of  the  people,  becaufe 
•'  it  was  your  will  i  and  did  I  ever  defire  to  be 
•'  othervvife  ?  Was  I  ever  afflidled  for  my  condi- 
•'  tion  ?  Have  you  ever  furprifed  me  murmuring 
'  and  dejeded  ?  I  am  ftill  entirely  ready  to  under- 
:'  go  whatever  you  (hall  pleafe  to  ordain  for  me. 
f*  The  lead  fign  from  you  is  an  inviolable  order  for 
r  me.  It  is  your  will  that  I  fhould  quit  this  magnifi- 
t'  cent  fcene :  I  go,  with  a  thouf^nd  moft  humble 
p  thanks,  that  you  have  vouchfafed  to  admit  me 
f'  to  fee  your  works,  and  to  difplay  to  my  eyes  the 
f'  admirable  order,  with  which  you  govern  this 
f'  univerfe."  Though  it  be  eafy  to  obferve  in  this 
brayer  feveral  ilrokes  borrowed  from  Chriftianity, 
^hich  at  that  time  began  to  call  a  great  light,  we 
howTver  perceive  in  it  a  man  well  fatisfied  wich  him- 
felf,  and  who,  by  his  frequent  interrogations,  feems 
;o  defy  the  Divinity  himfelf  to  find  any  fault  in 
him.  A  fentiment  and  prayer  truly  worthy  of  a 
Stoic,  all  proud  of  his  pretended  virtue!  Sc.  Paul, 
who  abounded  fo  much  in  good  works,  did  not  *  Con  iy« 
fpeak  fuch  language.  /  judge  not  mm  own  felf^  ^' 
faid  he.  For  J  know  nothing  by  my  felf ^  (or  as  the 
French  exprelTes  it  better,  though  my  confcienfe  re^ 
preaches  me  with  nothing)  yet  am  I  not  hereby  juftified : 
hut  he  that  judge  thme  is  the  Lord,  For  the  reft,  this 
prayer,  all  defective  as  it  is,  will  condemn  abun- 
dance of  Chriftians.  For  it  fhews  us,  that  a  per- 
fe6l  obedience,  an  entire  devotion,  and  total  refig- 
nation  to  the  will  of  God,  were  confidered  by  the 
Pagans  themfelves,  as  the  indifpenfable  duties  of 
creatures  to  him  from  whom  they  hold  their  being. 
This  philofopher  knew  the  terms  of  duties  and 
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virtues,  but  had  the  misfortune  to  be  ignorant  of  * 
the  principle  of  them.  I] 

Epidletus  was  at  Rome  at  the  time  when  St. 
Paul  made  fo  many  converfions  there,  and  when 
Chriilianity  almoil  at  its  birth  fhone  out  with  fc 
much  luflre  in  the  unexampled  conflancy  of  the 
Faithful.  But  far,  from  improving  from  fo  radiani 
a  light,  he  blafphemed  againft  the  faith  of  the  pri- 
mitive Chriftians,  and  the  heroic  courage  of  th( 
martyrs.  In  the  fourth  chapter  of  the  feventl 
book  of  Arrian,  after  having  fhewn,  that  a  man 
confcious  of  his  liberty,  and  convinced  that  nothinc 
can  hurt  him,  becaufe  he  has  God  for  his  deliverer 
fears  neither  the  guards  nor  fwords  of  tyrants 
Epidetus  adds:  Phrenzy  and  custom  have  beei 
€apahle  of  inducing  fome  to  defpife  them^  as  the  *  Gail 
leans',  andjhall  not  reafon  and  demonfiration  fro  due 
the  fame  effe^?  Nothing  was  more  contrary  t( 
the  dodrine  of  the  Gofpel  than  the  pride  of  th 
Stoics. 

*  So  the  Chriflimis  ivere  called. ' 
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CHAPTER     III. 

Hijlory  of  the  philofophers  of  the  Italic  feuf, 

i 

!Have  already  faid,  that  the  Italic  feft  was  {o 
called,  becaufe  it  was  inflituted  by  Pythagoras 
that  part  of  Italy  called  Gr^ecia  Magna. 
I  fhall  divide  this  chapter  into  two  articles.  In 
the  firft  I  Ihall  relate  the  life  of  Pythagoras,  and 
fnat  of  Empedocles  the  mofl:  famous  of  his  difci- 
plcs.  In  the  fecond  I  fhall  treat  on  the  divifion  of 
■he  Italic  into  four  other  feels. 

ARTICLE    1. 

PYTHAGORAS. 

TH  E  moft  common  opinion  is  that  Pythagoras  DJo^. 
was  of  Samos,  and  fon  of  Mnefarchus  the  ^^""^^^ 
'culptor.  He  was  at  firft  the  difciple  of  Phere- 
cides,  who  is  ranked  in  the  number  of  the  fevca 
ages.  After  the  death  of  his  mafter,  as  he  had  an 
extraordinary  defire  of  learning  and  of  knowing  the 
nanners  of  ftrangers,  he  abandoned  his  country* 
and  all  he  had,  for  the  fake  of  travelling. 

He  remained  a  confiderable  time  in  Egypt,  ta 
converfe  there  with  the  priefts,  and  to  learn  from 
them  whatever  was  moft  occult  in  the  myfteries  of 
their  religion  and  learning.  Polycrates  wrote  in  his 
favour  to  Amafis  king  of  Egypt,  in  order  that  he 
might  treat  him  with  diftinclion.  Pythagoras  wentA.  M. 
{afterwards  into  the  country  of  the  Chaldeans,  to  ac-  344-0- 
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quire  the  learning  of  the  Magi.    Some  imagine  that  ^q^^  ^' 
he  might  have  feen  Ezekiel  and  Daniel,  and  have 
improved   from  their   lefTons  at  Babylon.     After 
having  travelled  into  different  parts  of  the  Eaft,  he 
went  to  Crete,  where  he  contracted  a  great  intimacy 
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with  the  wife  Epimenides.  And  at  lad,  after  hav- 
ing inriched  himfelf  with  different  knowledge  in  the 
feveral  countries  where  he  had  been,  he  returned  to 
Samos,  laden  with  the  precious  fpoils  which  had 
been  the  motives,  and  were  the  fruits  of  his  travels. 
His  grief  to  fee  his  country  opprefled  by  the  ty- 
ranny  of  Poly  crates  made  him  refolve  on  volun- 
tary banifhment.  He  v/ent  into  that  part  of  Italy 
which  was  called  Great  Greece,  and  fettled  at  Cro- 
tona  in  the  houfe  of  Milo,  the  fanious  boxer,  where 
he  taught  philofophy.  It  is  from  thence  that  the 
Sedl,  of  which  he  was  author,  was  called  the  Italic 
fedl. 
Tufcul.  Before  him,  as  I  have  obferved  already,  thofc 
QnTE&i.  ^yj^Q  excelled  in  the  knowledge  of  nature,  and  had 
'  ^'  "*  ^'  acquired  reputation  by  a  virtuous  and  regular  life, 
were  called  fages,  <^<"P<'*-  That  name  appearing  toe 
proud  to  him,  he  aflumed  another,  which  implied^ 
that  he  did  not  afcribe  the  poffefiion  of  wifdom  tc 
himfelf,  but  only  the  defire  of  pofTefTing  it.  Thii 
v/as  Philofopher^  that  is  to  fay,  lover  of  wifdom. 

The  reputation   of  Pythagoras  foon  fpread  ovc 

all  Italy,  and  brought  a  great  number  of  difciplei 

to  hear  lym.     Some  make  Numa  of  this  number 

who  was  ele6led  king  of  Rome :  but  they  miflake 

Tufaii.     Pythagoras  flourifhed  in  the  time  of  Tarquin  th( 

Quaeft.       jaft  king  of  the  Romans,  that  is,  in  the  220th  yeai 

A^'m  ^^*  ^^  Ronie  ;    or,  according  to  Livy,  in  the  reign  0: 

3472.        Servius  Tullius.     The*  error  of  thofe  who  mak« 

Tufcul.      j^jj-j-j  j^jj^g  Numa's  cotemporary  is  glorious  for  thenr 

Uii«  .  .4.  j^Q,|^      Pqj.  ^j^^y  l^^^j  j^Q^  fallen  into  ir,  if  they  hac 

not  believed  that  Numa  could  not  have  fhewn  fc 

much  ability  and  wifdom  in  his  government,  if  h( 

had  not  been  the  difciple  of  Pythagoras.     Certair 

it  is  that  his  reputation  aftcrv/ards  became  very  greall 

plut,  in      ^"^  Home.    The  Romans  muft  have  conceived  a  ver) 

Num.        Jiigh  idea  of  him,  as,  upon  being  commanded  by  ar 
p.  65. 

Plin.  1.  34.      »  Qri^ij  has  followed  this  falfe  tradithn  in  the  fifteenth  hook  cf  thi 
*^'  ^o  Mstamorphofcs, 

oracle 
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Iracle  during  the  war  with  the  Samnites  to  ere6l  two 
atues,  the  one  to  the  braved,  and  the  other  to  the 
vifeft,  of  the  Greeks,  they  fet  up  thofe  of  Alci'oiades 
nd  Pythagoras.  Pliny  was  much  furprifed  that 
hey  chofe  either  of  them. 

He  made  his  fcholars  undergo  a  fevere  noviciate 
)f  filence  for  at  lead  two  years,    and  *  extended  it 

0  five  with  thofe  in  whom  he  difcerned  a  too  o;reat 
itch  for  talking. 

1  His  difciples  were  divided  into  two  clafTes.    The  Clem, 
•^ne  were  fimple  hearers,  hearkening  to  and  receiv-  ^^^^'• 

hg  what  was  taught  them,  without  demanding  the         "  *  ^' 
eafonsofit,  of  which  it  was  Uippofed   they  were  a«i?r»xo;. 
:   t  yet  capable.     The  others,  as  more  formed  and /^aS^^/^a- 
Ihgent,  were  admitted  to  propofe  their  difficul- "^'^o'* 
,  to  penetrate  deeper  into  the  principles  of  phi- 
ujuphy,  and  to  learn  the  reafons  of  all  that   was 
aught  them. 

Pythagoras  confidered  geometry  and  arithmetic, 
IS  abfolutely  neceffary  to  enlarge  the  minds  of  young 
.beople,  and  to  prepare  them  for  the  ftudy  of  great 
ip-uths.  He  alfo  fet  great  value  upon,  and  made 
great  ufe  of,  mufic,  to  which  he  referred  every 
■hing  ;  -j-  pretending  that  the  v/orid  was  formed  by 
I  kind  of  harmony  imitated  afterwards  by  the  lyre ; 
md  he  annexed  peculiar  founds  to  the  motion  of 
:he  celeftial  fpheres  which  revolve  over  our  heads. 
It  is  faid  that  it  was  the  J  cuftom  of  the  Pythago- 
reans, on  rifing  frombed,  to  awaken  the  mind  with 
:he  found  of  the  lyre,  in  order  to  make  themfelves 

*  Loquaciores  enimvero  ftrme  in  quinquennium,  velut  in  exilium 
jrocis,  mittebantur.     ApuL  in  Florid. 

i  t  Pythagoras  atque  cum  fecuti,  acceptam  fine  dubio  antiquitus 
bpinioncm  voilgaverunt,  mundum  ipfum  ea  ratione  efle  compofitum, 
quam  poftea  fit  lyra  iniitata.  Nee  ilia  modo  contenti  diiTimiliuni 
concoidia,  quam  vocant  dcfAotiavy  fonum  qiioque  his  motlbus  de- 
ierunt.     ^ii/itil.  \.  i.  c.  lo. 

X  Pythag'oreis  certe  moris  fuit,  &  cum  evigilaflent,  animos  ad 
lyram  excitare,  quo  efi'ent  ad  agendum  ereflioies ;  &  cum  fomnum 
peteient,  ad  eandem  privis  lenire  mentem,  ut,  fi  quid  fuiffet  turbi- 
dionim  cogitationum,  componeient.     ^lintil.  1.  9.  c.  4.. 
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more  fit  for  adion  :  and,  before  going  to  bed,  they 
refumed  their  lyre,  which  no  doubt  they  touched  to 
a  fofcer  iirain,  in  order  to  prepare  themieives  for 
fieep,  by  calming  whatever  might  remain  of  the 
tumultuous  thoughts  of  the  day. 

Pythagoras  had  a  great  afcendant  over  the  minds 
of  his  Icholars.     PIis   having   advanced  any  thing 
fufficed  for  them  to  be  convinced  of  it  without  far- 
ther proof:    from  whence  came  the  famous   faying 
Plat.  (?e     fii^'i^?  '^?'^y  ipfe  dixit^   he  {the  ?nafter)  has  faid  it.     A 
adul.  &      reprimand  which  he  gave  one  of  his  f.hoiars  m  tlie 
p!^7o.  '  ^^'  prefence  of  all  the  reff,  fo  fenfibly  affeded  him,  that 
he  could  not  furvive  it,  and  killed  himfelt.     From 
thenceforth  Pythagoras,  inftruded  and  infinitely  af- 
flided  by  fo  mournful  an  example,  never  rebuked 
any  body  except  in  private, 
juftm.  His  dodrine,    and  flill   more  his  example,  pro- 

1. 20.  c.  4..  ^yced  a  wonderful  change  in  Italy,  and  efpeciall) 
at  Crotona,  where  he  principally  refided.  Juttin 
defcribes  at  large  the  reformation  which  he  intro- 
duced into  that  city.  "  He  came,  fays  he,  tc 
"  Crotona,  and,  having  found  the  inhabitants  in  ge- 
"  neral  abandoned  to  luxury  and  debauch,  he  con- 
"  ciliated  them  at  length  by  his  authority  to  th( 
«^  rules  of  a  prudent  frugahty.  He  continuall) 
«*  praifed  virtue,  and  inculcated  its  beauty  and  ad- 
"  vantages.  He  reprefented  in  the  moft  live]) 
*'  terms  the  fhame  of  intemperance,  and  enume- 
*'  rated  the  ftates  which  had  been  ruined  in  confe- 
*'  quence  of  vicious  exceffes.  His  difcourfe  made 
*'  fuch  an  impreffion  on  the  people,  and  occa- 
*'  fioned  fo  general  a  change  in  the  city,  that  it 
<'  feemed  a  quite  different  place,  and  retained  no 
"  marks  of  the  antient  Crotona.  He  fpoke  to  the 
*'  women  feparately  from  the  men,  and  the  chil- 
"  dren  from  their  fathers  and  mothers.  To  the 
*'  wives  he  recommended  the  virtues  of  their  fex, 
*'  chaftity  and  fubmiffion  to  their  hufbands ;  to 
^'  the  youth,  profound  refpecl  for  their  fathers  and 

'^  mothers. 
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mothers,  and  a  tafte  for  (ludy  and  the  fciences. 
*He  infifted  principally  upon  frugality  the  mo- 
**  ther  of  all  virtues-,  and  prevailed  upon  the  la- 
"  dies  to  renounce  the  fine  cloaths,  and  rich  orna- 
ments, which  they  thought  effential  to  their  rank, 
"  but  which  he  confidered  as  the  iood  of  luxury 
"  and  vice.  Thefe  they  facrificed  to  the  principal 
"  divinity  of  the  place,  v/hich  was  Juno  •,  lliewing 
"  by  fo  generous  a  condu(5l  they  were  endrely  con- 
!"  vinccd,  that  the  true  ornament  of  ladies  was 
"  unfpotted  virtue,  and  not  magnificence  of  drefs. 
"  The  reformation  which  the  warm  exhortations 
"  of  Pythagoras  produced  amongfl:  the  youth,  may 
''  be  judged,  adds  the  hiftoiian,  from  their  fjccefs 
"  with  the  ladies,  who  generally  adhere  to  their 
"  ornaments  and  jewels  with  almofb  invincible  paf- 
'  •  lion .  In  juventute  qitoqiie  quant  urn  profligaium  fit^ 
*'  "viBi  fceminarura  contumaces  animi  manifeftant.'^'' 

This  iaft  refiedion,  which  naturally  enough  ex- 
jprefTes  the  character  of  the  ladies,  is  not  made  only 
Iby  JuiVm.     St.  Jerom  alfo  obferves,  -\-  that  the  fex 
arc  rtattir ally  fond  of  ornaments.     "  We  know  ladies, 
"  fays  he,  of  diftinguifhed  chaftity,  who   love  to 
"  adorn  their  perfons,   not  for  the  fake  of  pleafing 
"  any  man,  but  to  pleafe  themfelves."    And  hcnieron. 
adds  elfewhere,  that  feme  of  them  carry  that  tafleEp.  ad 
to   an   excefs   which  knows   no  bounds,  and   will    ^"^^^^* 
hearken  to  no  reafon :  Ad  qiia  ardent  &  infammt 
jludia  matron inim. 

The  zeal  of  Pythagoras  was  not  confined  to  his 
fchool,  and  the  inftrudion  of  private  perfons,  but 
even  penetraeed  into  the  palaces  of  the  great.  That 

*  Inter  hrec,  velut  genetricem  virtutum  friigalitatem  amni^-us  in- 
gerebat,  confeciituique  'iifputarionum  afTiduitate  erar,  ut  niatronse 
auratas  vefles,  casteraque  dignitatis  fuss  ornamenta,  velut  inllru- 
[  menta  hixurias,  deponerent,  eaque  omnia  delata  in  Junonis  aedem 
ijipfi  dege  confecrai-ent ;  prae  le  ferentes,  vera  ornamenta  matronarum 
tj  pudicitiam,  non  veftes,  eife.  Jufin.\.  zo.  c.  4. 
'  t  ^i>.oKoc[juov  genus  foemlneum  eft:  miiliafque  etlam  infignis  pu- 
i  t  dicitiae,  quan^vis  nulli  virorum,  tamen  libi  .'>imus  libenter  ornari. 
. ,  Hieron.  Efijl.  ad  GaurUnt. 

{  philo- 
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phllofopher  knew,  that  to  infpire  princes  and  m2- 
giftrates  with  the  principles  of  honour,  probity, 
juftice,  and  love  of  public  good,  was  labouring 
for  the  happinefs  and  reformation  of  whole  nations. 
*  He  had  the  glory  of  forming  difciples,  who 
proved  excellent  iegillators :  Zaleucus,  Charondas, 
and  many  others,  whofe  wife  laws  were  fo  ufeful 
to  Sicily,  and  that  part  of  Italy  called  Great  Greece, 
and  who  have  a  ju tier  title  to  the  higheft  praifes, 
than  thofe  famed  conquerors  who  have  m.ade  them- 
felves  known  to  the  world  only  by  ravages,  iiie  and 
fword. 

He  took  great  pains  to  put  an  end  to  wars  in 
Italy,  and  to  calm  the  intefiine  facftions  which  diU 
turbed  the  tranquillity  of  ilates.  War,  faid  he, 
fhould  be  made  only  againil  thefe  five  things  :  dif- 
eafes  of  the  body,  ignorance  of  the  mind,  paflions 
of  the  heart,  fedicions  of  cities,  and  difcord  cf  fa- 
milies. Thefe  nvt  enemies  he  is  for  combating 
v/ith  the  utmoft  ardour  and  perfeverance. 
Vai.  Max.  The  inhabitants  of  Crotona  thought  proper,  that 
J.  8.  c.  15.  j-j^j^ic  fenate,  which  confifted  of  a  thoufand  perfons, 
ihould  act  in  all  things  by  the  advice  of  fo  great  a 
man,  and  determine  nothing  but  in  concert  with 
him  -,  fuch  credit  had  his  prudence  and  zeal  for  the 
public  good  acquired  him. 

Crotona  was  not  the  only  city  that  had  the  be- 
nefit of  his  counfels :  f  many  others  experienced 
the  good  effe^s  of  this  philofopher's  fbudies.  He 
went  from  one  to  another  to  difiufe  his  inftru6liuns 
with  greater  fruit  and  abundance,'  and  he  left  be- 
hind him,  in  all  places  where  he  continued  any 
time,  the  precious  footileps  of  his  refidence  in  the 

*  Zaleuci  leges  Charondxque  laud^ntur.  Hi,  non  in  foro,  nee 
in  confukorum  atrio,  fed  in  Pytbagor^  tacito  illo  fanfloqiie  feceflu 
didicciunt  jura,  qu3S  florenti  tunc  Siciiigc  &  per  Italiam  Grxcias 
ponerent.     Scnec.  Epift.  90. 

f  Piurimis  &  onulentiiTmiis  urbibus  eut6tus  fuoium  ftudiorura 
ppprobavit.     VaL  1.  8.  c.  7. 

good 
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,ood  order,  difcipline,  and  wife  regulations  which 
ic  eitabUlhed  in  them. 

His  maxims  of  morality  were  admirable,  and  he 
;as  tor  having  the  itudy  of  philofophy  tend  folely 
0  the  rendering   men  like  God.     Hierocles   gives  Hierocl.  in 
his  praiie  to  a  piece  of  poetry,  intitled,  Carmen  i''*^'  '^'^ 
\ureum,  (golden  verfes)  which  contain  this  philofo-  auiea. 
^her's  maxims. 

i  But  his  notions  of  the  nature  of  God  were  very 
mperfcdt.  *  He  believed  that  God  is  a  foul  dif- 
lufed  into  all  the  beings  of  nature,  and  from  which 
luman  fouls  are  derived  :  an  opinion  which  Virgil -f-, 
n  the  fourth  book  of  the  Georgics,  has  expreiTed 
n  perfectly  fine  verfes.  Velleius,  in  Cicero,  refutes 
his  opinion  in  an  agreeable  but  folid  manner.  "  If 
''  this  were  fo,  fays  he,  God  v/ould  be  divided  and 

*  corn  to  pieces,  when  thefe  fouls  were  taken  from 

•  his  fubilance.  He  would  fuffer,  and  God  is 
'  not  capable  of  fuffering,  in  a  part  of  himfelf, 
'  whenever  they  fuffer,  as  frequently  happens.  Be- 
'  fides  v/hich,  how  comes  it  that  the  mind  of  man 
'  fhould  be  ignorant  of  any  thing,  if  it  were  God  ?'* 

The  Metempfychofis,  or  tranfmigration  of  fouls,  Laert, 
vas  the  principal  maxim  of  Pythagoras's  philofo- 
)hy.  He  had  borrowed  it  either  from  the  Egyp- 
,ians,  or  the  Brachm^ans,  thofe  antient  fages  of  In- 
lia.  This  opinion  fubfiils  ftill  among  the  idolaters 
)f  India  and  China,  and  is  the  fundamental  princi- 
ple of  their  religion.  According  to  it,  Pythago- 
ras believed,  that  the  fouls  of  men  at  their  death 
paffed  into  other  bodies,  and,  if  they  had  been 
wicked,  that  they  v;ere  confined  in  unclean  and  mi- 
lerable  beads,  to  expiate  the  faults  of  their  pail  lives; 

•  Pythagoras  cenfult  Dcum  anlmum  efTe  per  natiiram  rerum 
•mnem  intentum  &  commeantem,  ex  quo  aniini  noftri  caperentur* 
I.  de  Nat.  dear,  n,  27. 

f  EfTe  apibus  partem  dlvinse  mentis,  &  hauftus 
iEthereos  dixere.     Deum  namque  ii  e  per  omnes 
Tenafque  traftvifquc  maris,  coeluroque  profiindum. 
Hinc  pecudes,  arnienta,  vires,  genus  omne  ferarum, 
Q^en>quc  fibi  tenucs  nafcentem  aixeffcve  vitas. 

and 
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and  that,  after  a  certain  revolution  of  years  or  ages; 
they  returned  to  animate  other  men 

This  philofopher  boafled,  in  this  refpedt,  of  a  pri 
vilege  entirely  fingular :  for  he  faid  *  he  remeni 
bered  in  what  bodies  he  had  been  before  he  was  Py 
thagoras.  But  he  went  no  farther  back  than  tlu 
fiege  of  Troy.  He  had  iirfl  been  iEthaUdes,  the 
fuppofed  fon  of  Mercury^  and,  having  had  permif 
lion  to  aflc  whatever  he  pleafed  of  that  god,  excep 
immortality,  he  defired  that  he  m.ight  rem.ember  al 
things  even  after  death.  Some  time  after  he  wa 
Euphorbus,  and  received  a  mortal  vv^ound  fron 
Menelaus  at  the  fiege  of  Troy.  His  foui  pafia 
afcerwards  into  Hermotimus/at  which  time  he  en 
tered  the  temple  of  Apollo  in  the  country  of  tii 
Branchidae,  where  he  faw  his  buckler  eaten  iw 
with  ruft,  which  Menelaus  on  his  return  from  Tro 
had  confecrated  to  that  god  in  token  of  his  vidory 
He  was  afterwards  a  fiiherman  of  Delos,  name; 
Pyrrhus ;  and,  laftly,  Pythagoras. 

He  affirmed  that,  in  a  voyage  which  he  had  mad 
to  hell,  he  had  feen  the  foul  of  the  poet  Hefiot 
faftened  with  chains  to  a  pillar  of  brafs,  and  fuffei 
ing  great  torments.  That,  as  for  that  of  Homei 
he  had  feen  it  hanging  on  a  tree,  furrounded  wit' 
ferpents,  upon  account  of  the  many  falfhoods  h 
had  invented  and  afcribed  to  the  gods ;  and  tha 
the  fouls  of  the  hufbands,  who  had  lived  amifs  v/iti 
their  wives,  were  feverely  tormented  in  that  region 

To  give  more  weight  and  credit  to  thefe  fabulou 
tales,  he  had  made  ufe  of  induftry  and  artifice 
Upon  arriving  in  Italy,  he  fhut  himfelf  up  in  a  fub 
terraneous  place,  after  having  defired  his  mother  t( 


Habentque 


Tarrara  PanthoiTden  itcium  Oreo 
DeniifTum}    quamvis  clypeo  Trojana  refixo 

Tempoia  teftatus,  nihil  ultra 
Nervos  arque  cutem  morti  concefferat  atrae, 

Judice  te  non  ibididus  auilor 
Naturse.  Hor.  Od.  z8.  I.  i- 

keei 
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;scp  an  exa6l  journal  of  ail  that  fhould  pafs.  When 
ic  had  continued  there  as  long  as  he  judged  proper, 
lis  mother,  as  they  had  agreed  before,  gave  him  her 
lores,  wherein  he  found  the  dates  and  other  circum- 
hinces  of  events.  He  quitted  this  place  with  a  vifage 
xile  and  wan.  In  an  aiTembly  of  the  people  he  afTur- 
:d  them,  that  he  was  juft  returned  from  hell ;  and,  to 
:onvince  them  of  what  he  faid,  he  began  with  re- 
aring all  that  had  palled  during  his  abfence.  All 
he  hearers  were  moved  and  furprifed  with  that  ac- 
:oiint,  and  nobody  doubted  but  that  there  was  fome- 
hing  divine  in  Pythagoras.  Fears  and  cries  enllied 
)n  all  fides.  The  people  of  Crotona  conceived 
in  extraordinary  efteem  for  him,  received  his  leffons 
vith  great  eagernefs,  and  begged  of  him  that  he 
ivould  vouchfafe  to  inftrucl  their  wives  alfo. 

There  muft  have  been  a  very  blind  credulity  or 
ather  grofs  (lupidity  amongft  the  people  to  have 
Delieved  fuch  wild  chimaeras,  which  often  e^en  con- 
radidted  themfelves.  For  it  does  not  feem  very 
:aiy  to  reconcile  the  tranfmigration  of  fouls  into 
liflcrent  bodies  with  the  pains  Pythagoras  fuppofed 
hat  the  fouls  of  the  wicked  fuffered  in  hell  ;  and 
till  lefs  with  his  dodlrine  upon  the  nature  of  fouls. 
^"or,  as  the  learned  tranQator  of  Cicero's  books 
ipon  the  nature  of  the  gods  obferves,  the  fouls  of 
nen,  and  thofe  of  beafbs,  according  to  Pythagoras, 
ire  of  the  fame  fubftance  -,  that  is  to  fay,  a  particle 
)f  that  univerfal  Soul,  which  is  God  himfelf.  When  DWlnx 
:herefore  it  is  faid,  that  the  foul  of  Sardanapalus,  p^'tJc^i^"* 
IS  a  punifhment  for  his  exceffes,  paffes  into  the  bo-  HoZ't. 
iy  of  an  hog,  it  is  precifely  the  fame  thing  as  to 
"ay,  God  modifies  himfelf  into  an  hog,  in  order  to 
punidi  himfelf  for  not  having  been  wife  and  tem- 
perate, whilft  he  was  modified  in  Sardanapalus. 

Ladantius  *  has  reafon  for  treating  Pythagoras 

as 

*  videlicet  fenex  vanus  (ficut  otiofae  aniculas  folent)  fabulas  tan- 
iquam  infantibus  credulis  finxit.  Quod  fi  bene  renfiffetde  iis  quibus 
;hasc  locuius  eft,  fi  homines  eos  exifti.maflet,  nunquam  fibi  trim  pe- 
!  tulanter 
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as  an  old  dotard,  and  for  faying  he  muft  have 
thought  that  he  had  talked  to  infants  and  not  tc 
men,  to  vent  fiich  abfurd  fables  and  old  women'* 
ftories  to  them  with  a  grave  and  ferious  air. 

Empedocles,   his  difciple,  rofe  upon  his  mafter*.' 

ravings,  and  compofed  a  genealogy  of  his  foul  ftil 

more  extravagant  and  various  •,  for,  according  tc 

Athen.      Athensus,  he  gave  out,  that  he  had  been  a  girl, 

1.8.P.365,  ^  boy,  a  flirub,  a  bird,  and  a  li(h,  before  he  wa; 

Empedocles. 

But  how  Gould  fo  great  a  philofopher  as  Pytha 
goras,  and  one  fo  valuable  for  abundance  of  excel 
lent  qualities,  conceive  fo  ftrange  a  fyfcem  ?  Hov 
could  he  draw  fo  great  a  number  of  followers  afce 
him,  whilil  he  advanced  opinions  capable  of  fhock 
ing  every  man  of  common  fenfe  ?  JHow  happens  it 
that  whole  nations,  in  other  refpeds  not  void  0 
knowledge,  and  civilifed,  have  retained  this  doc 
trine  down  to  our  days  ? 

It  is  moil  certain  that  Pythagoras,  and  all  th 
antient  philofophers,  when  they  began  to  philofc 
phife,  found  the  do5irine  of  the  immcrtality  of  tl 
foul  generally  received  by  all  nations  \  and  it  was  up 
on  that  principle  Pythagoras,  as  well  as  the  refl 
founded  his  fyllem.  But,  when  the  queftion  was  t 
fix  what  became  of  that  foul  after  its  brief  offic 
of  animating  an  human  body,  Pythagoras,  and  a 
the  philofophers  with  him,  were  at  a  lofs  and  i 
confufion,  without  being  able  to  refolve  upon  an 
thing  capable  of  fatisfying  a  rational  mind.  The 
could  not  reconcile  themfelves  to  the  Elyfian  fielc 
for  the  virtuous,  nor  Styx  for  the  wicked,  mer 
fidions  of  the  poets.  Thofe  amufements  for  th 
fouls  of  the  blefled  feemed  very  infipid  to  them 
and  could  they  be  believed  to  exift  widiout  end 
and  to  endure  throughout  all  eternity  ?  But  th 
fouls  of  thofe,  who  had  done  neither  good  nor  hurl 

tuIaRter  mentiendt   licentlam  vindicafTet.     Sed  deridenda  homin 
leviHimi  vanitas.     La^ani.  divin.  tnjiitut,  I.  3.  c.  18. 
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^s  of  infants,  what  became  of  them  ?  V/hat  was  to 
be  their  lot,  their  condition  ?  What  were  they  to 
do  to  ail  eternity  ? 

To  extricate  themfelves  from  tliis  very  difficult 
obje(5lion,  fome  philoibphers  dellined  tne  fjuls  of 
the  wife  and  ingenious  to  tlie  contemplation  of  the 
coiirfe  of  the  ftars,  the  harmony  of  the  (JDheres,  the 
origin  of  winds  ftorms,  and  other  meteors,  as  Se- 
neca and  fome  other  philofophers  teach.  But  the 
generality  of  the  world  could  have  no  part  in  the 
learned  and  fpeculative  joys  of  this  philofophical 
paradife.  What  occupation  then  were  they  to  have 
throughout  futurity  ?  They  perceived,  that  it  did  net 
confift  with  fo  wile  a  being  as  God  to  create  beings 
purely  fpiritual  every  day,  only  to  animate  bodies 
tor  fome  fhort  fpace,  and  to  have  no  other  employ- 
ment during  the  reft  of  eternal  duration.  Why 
create  fo  many  fouls  of  infants,  that  die  in  their 
births,  and  at  their  mother's  breafts,  without  ever 
being  able  to  make  the  leaft  ufe  of  their  reafon  ? 
Docs  it  conHft  with  the  v/ifdom  of  God  to  produce 
(b  many  thoufands  of  new  fouls  every  day,  and  to 
continue  creating  them  every  day  throughout  all 
.nernity,  without  either  ufe  or  purpofe?  What  is  to 
be  done  with  thofe  infinite  millions  of  ufeJefs  inac- 
tiv^e  fouls  P  What  could  be  the  end  of  forming  thofe 
inccflantly  increafing  numbers  of  fpirits  without  ei- 
ther fundlion  or  end  ? 

Thefe  were  unfurmountable  difFiculties  to  all  the 
feels  of  philofophers.  In  the  impoffibility  of  get- 
ting over  them,  fome  went  fo  far  as  to  doubt  and 
even  deny  the  immortality  of  the  foul.  Others,  who 
could  not  refolve  to  renounce  a  maxim,  which  God 
has  impreffed  too  deeply  on  the  heart  of  mian  for  him 
to  be  able  to  difown  it,  found  themfelves  reduced  to 
make  them  pafs  from  one  body  into  another :  and,  as 
they  could  not  conceive  eternal  punifhments,  they 
believed  that  they  fufficiently  punifhed  the  wicked, 
in  confining  them  within  the  bodies  of  beafts.    And 

from 
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from  thence  they  fell  into  all  the  abfurdities  with 
which  they  are  juftly  reproached.  But  the  other  Seels 
fcarce  defended  themfelves  better  from  the  abfur- 
dities to  which  their  different  Syflems  gave  birth. 
Metam.  But  to  rctum  to  Pythagoras.     In   necelfary  con- 

i-  JS'  fequence  of  the  Metempfychofis  he  concluded,  and 
one  of  the  capital  points  of  his  moral  dodrine  was, 
that  man  committed  a  great  crime,  when  he  killed 
and  eat  animals  •,  becaufe,  all  animals,  of  whatfo- 
ever  kind  they  are,  being  animated  with  the  fame 
»  foul,  it  was  an  horrid  cruelty  to  cut  the  throat  of 

another  Mf.  This  is  vvhat  Ovid,  where  he  feigns 
that  Pythagoras  in(lru6ls  king  Numa  in  his  max- 
ims, wittily  defcribes  after  his  manner  in  thefe  three 
vcrfes  : 

Heu  !  quantum  fcelus  eft  in  vifcera  vifcera  condi^ 
Congeftoque  avidumpinguefcere  corpore  corpus^ 
Alteriujque  ammantem  animaittis  vivere  letho. 

But,  obferves  again  with  abundance  of  wit  the 
tranflator  already  cited,  what  would  Pythagoras 
have  anfwered  to  a  man  who  (l:iould  have  ailced 
him  conformably  to  his  own  principles :  "  Vv^hat 
*'  injury  do  1  do  a  fowl  in  killing  it?  I  only  make 
*'  it  change  its  form,  and  it  is  much  more  likely 
*'  to  gain  than  lofe  by  that  change.  Perhaps  that 
"  foul  immediately  after  quitting  its  body,  will  go 
*'  to  animate  fome  embryo,  who  will  one  day  be  a 
**  great  monarch  or  philofopher :  and,  inflead  ol 
"  feeing  itfelf  confined  to  a  fowl,  which  unchari- 
*'  table  men  leave  in  a  yard  to  fuffer  the  injuries 
*'  of  the  weather,  and  a  thoufand  other  inconve- 
*'  niencies,  it  will  find  itfelf  feated  in  an  affemblagc 
*'  of  corpufcles,  that,  forming  the  body,  fometimes 
"  of  an  Epicure,  fometim.es  of  a  Csfar,  will  glut 
*'  itfelf  widi  pleafures  and  honours." 

The  fame  philofopher  forbade  his  difciples  to  eat 
Satyr.  6.  beans  •,  from  whence  Horace  calls  them  the  relations 
1-  a-         or  allies  of  Pythagoras :  faha  Pythagor^  cognata. 

Different 
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Different  reafons  are  given  for  this  prohibition  ; 
amongft  others,  that*  beans,  by  the  great  wind  they 
occafion,  excite  vapours  very  contrary  to  the  tran- 
quillity of  foul  neceffary  to  thofe,  who  devote  them- 
felves  to  inquiring  after  truth. 

I  ihould  never  have  done,  if  I  undertook  to  re- 
late circumftantially  all  the  wonders  afcribed  to  Py^ 
thagoras.  If  we  may  believe  Porphyry,  that  de- 
clared enemy  of  Chriftianity,  and  lamblichus  his 
difciple,  (for  they  are  the  worthy  authorities  for  all 
thefe  miracles)  Pythagoras  made  even  the  beafts 
underfland  and  obey  him.  He  commanded  a  bear 
that  made  great  ravages  in  Daunia  to  be  gone,  and 
it  difappeared.  He  forbade  an  ox,  after  having 
whifpered  a  word  in  his  ear,  to  eat  beans  :  and  never 
more^did  he  touch  a  bean.  It  is  affirmed  that  he  had 
been  feen  and  heard  at  the  fame  time  difputing  in 
the  public  alfemblies  of  two  cities  very  remote  from 
each  other;  the  one  in  Italy,  and  the  other  in  Si- 
cily. He  foretold  earthquakes,  appeafed  tempefts, 
expelled  peftilence,  and  cured  difeafes.  His  golden 
thigh  ought  not  to  be  omitted.  He  flievved  it  to 
his  difciple  Abaris,  the  prieft  of  Apollo  Hyperbo- 
reus,  to  prove  to  him  that  himfelf  was  that  Apollo; 
and  he  had  alfo  fhewn  it,  fays  lamblichus,  in  a  pub- 
lic afiembly  at  Crotona.  What  wonders  does  not 
the  fame  lamblichus  relate  of  this  Abaris  ?  Borne 
upon  a  dart  as  upon  a  Pegafus,  he  could  pafs  a 
great  way  through  the  air  in  a  fhort  time^  without 
being  ftopt  or  retarded  in  his  courfe  by  rivers,  feas, 
or  places  inacceffible  to  other  men.  Would  one 
believe,  that  the  miracles  and  cures  afcribed  to  Py- 
thagoras could  be  quoted  on  the  tedimony  of  fuch 
authors,  as  things  of  a  real  nature  ?  Credat  Judans 
Apella,  People  of  itni^^  even  amongft  the  Pagans, 
openly  laughed  at  them. 

•  Ex  quo  ellam  Pythagoricis  interdiflum  putatur,  ne  faba  vei- 
cerenturj  quod  habet  inflationem  magnam'  is  cibus,  tranquilli- 
tati  mentis  quaerenti?  vera  contrariara.     Cu.  \x\,  de  Di-vi^iai. n.  62. 

Vol..  III.  U  k 
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it  is  time  to  make  an  end  of  his  hiftory.     The  ' 
circumllances  of  his  death  are  very  ditFerently  re>* 
lated,    which  I  fhall   not  enter   into  particularly* 
ju&in.       Juftin  oblerves,  that  he  died  at  Metapontum,  whi* 
1.  20.  c.  4.  ji^gj.  i^g  ^^^  retired  after  having  continued  twenty 
years  at  Crotona  ;  and  the  people's  admiration  of 
him  rofe  fo  high,  that  they  converted  his  houfe  into> 
a  temple,  and  honoured  him  as  a  god.    He  hvedl^ 
to  a  very  advanced  age. 

EMPEDOCLES. 

A.  M.  Empedocles,  a  Pythagorean  philofopher,  v/m 

3560.  of  Agrigentum,  a  city  of  Sicily.  He  flourifhed  irt 
the  LXXXIVth  Olympiad.  He  travelled  much, 
as  was  the  cuftom  of  thofe  times,  in  order  to  inrich 
his  mind  with  curious  knowledge.  On  his  return 
into  his  country,  he  frequented  the  fchools  of  the 
Pythagoreans.  Some  make  him  Pythagoras's  dif- 
ciple  :  but  he  is  believed  to  have  lived  many  yearai 
after  him. 

^'og.  ]-{q  applied  himfelf  not  only  to  compofing  works, 

but  reforming  the  manners  of  his  country;  and 
Empedocles  I'pared  no  pains  to  do  at  Agrigentum 
what  Pythagoras  had  done  at  Crotona.  The  city 
of  Agrigentum  was  abandoned  to  luxury  and  de- 
bauch. Its  inhabitants,  according  to  Diogenes  La- 
crtius,  amounted  to  eight  hundred  thoufand :  which 
is  to  be  underfliood  of  its  territory  as  well  as  city. 
I  have  mentioned  its  power  and  riches  elfewhere. 
Empedocles  ufed  to  fay  that  the  people  of  Agri- 
gentum abandoned  themfelves  to  feafting  and  plea- 
uire,  as  if  they  believed  they  were  to  die  to-morrow; 
and  applied  themfelves  in  building,  as  if  they 
thought  they  were  never  to  die. 

Diod.  Nothing  fliews  the  luxury  and  effeminacy  of  the 

'*^*^'"^°^' Agrigentines  better,  than  the  order  given  thofe  who 
were  to  defend  the  city  in  the  night  againft  the  at- 
tacks of  the  Carthaginians.  By  this  order  each  man 

was 
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was  to  have  only  one  camel's  fkin,  one  tent  bed, 
one  woollen  quilt,  and  two  pillov/s.  The  Agri- 
gentines  thought  this  difcipline  highly  fevere,  and 
could  not  be  brought  into  iubmitting  to  it  wichout 
difficulty.  Amongft  thefe  citizens  abandoned  to 
luxury,  there  were  however  perfons  of  merit,  who 
imade  a  very  good  ule  of  their  riches,  as  I  have 
fhewn  elfewhere. 

The  authority^  which  Empedocles  had  acquired  Diog* 
at  Agrigentum,    he   employed  folely   in    making  L^^* 
peace  and  good  order  take  place  as  much  as  pol- 
iible.     The  fupreme  command   was  offered  him, 
which   he  tenacioufly  refufed.     His  principal  care 
was  to  put  an  end  to  the  divifions  that  prevailed 
amongft  the  Agrigentines,    and  to  perfuade  them 
to  confider  themfeives  as  all  equals,  and  members 
of  one  and  the  fame  family.     His  next  attention  piut.  adn 
was  to  reform  the  infolence  of  the  principal  per-  ^°^-  p- 
fons  of  the  city,  and  to  prevent  the  dilTipation  of  "^^* 
the  public  revenues.     As   to  himfelf,  he  employed 
his  own  eftate  in  marrying  the  young  women  that 
had  no  portions. 

In  order  to  eftabliili  equality  as  much  as  pofTible  Dlo?. 
imongil  the  citizens  of  Agrigentum,  he  caufed  the  ^^"^* 
Council,  which  confided  of  a  thoufand  perfons 
:hofen  out  of  the  richeft  citizens,  to  be  abolifhed. 
He  rendered  it  triennial,  from  perpetual,  as  it  was 
before  i  and  prevailed  that  the  people  (hould  be  ad- 
mitted into  itj  or  at  lead  fuch  of  them  as  favoured 
democratical  government* 

When  Empedocles  went  to  the  Olympic  games,  Diog. 
aothing  was  talked  of  there  but  him.     His  praifes  ^^"■^* 
were  the  common  fubjed  of  all  converfations.     It  Athen. 
was    an   antient  cuftom  to  fing    the  verfes  of  the  ^•^•P-^^*'* 
^reat  poets  in  public,  as  thofe  of  Homer,  Hefiod, 
Archilochus,  Mimnermus,  Phocylides,  and  others. 
The  fame  honour  was  done  to  thofe  of  Empedo- 
:les.     The  finger  Cleomenes  fung  his  Pitrif  nations  K«Sx^j»#f, 
U  2  '  in 
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in  the  Olympic  games.  This  was  a  moral  poem  of 
three  thoufand  hexameters,  compofed  by  our  phi- 
lofopher  upon  the  duties  of  civil  life,  the  worfhip  of 
the  gods,  and  the  precepts  of  morality.  It  took  its 
name  from  containing  maxims,  which  taught  the 
means  for  purifying  and  improving  the  foul.  The 
Carmen     gcldcn  vcrfcs  are  believed  to  have  been  part  of  this 

aureum.       poem. 

Idem.  Empedocles  was  at  the  fame  time  a  philofopher, 

poet,  hiflorian,  phyfician,  and  even,  according  to 
fome,  magician.     It  is  very  probable  that  his  ma- 
gic was  only  the  profound  knowledge  he  had  ac- 
quired in  whatever  was  molt  abftrufe  in  nature.    The 
important  fervice  he  had  done  the  people  of  Agri- 
gentum,  in  making  certain  periodical  winds   ceafe 
to  blow,  which  by  their  pernicious  nature  did  great 
damage  to  the  fruits  of  the  earth,  was  afcribed  to 
magic  :   as  was  alfo  that  he  did  for  the  inhabitants 
of  Selinontum,  in  curing  them  of  a  peftilence  oc- 
cafioned  by  the  flench  of  the  waters  of  a  river  thai 
ran  through  their  city.     His  magic,  as  to  the  firfl 
was  his  having  filled  up  an  opening  of  a  mountain 
from  whence  iflued  the  infeded  exhalations,  whicl 
a  fouth  wind  drove  upon  the  territory  of  Agrigen- 
tum  •,  and,  as  to  the  fecond,  it  was  his  having  caufec 
two  fmall  rivers  to  empty  themfelves  into  that  0 
Selinontum,    which  fweetened  the  water,    and  re 
moved  its  bad  quality. 
laert.  The  mofl  wonderful  effed  of  Empedocles's  ma 

gic,  and  which  made  him  be  confidered  as  a  god 
was  the  pretended  refurredlion  of  an  Agrigendn' 
L.6.  c.  52.  woman,  named  Panthfa.    Pliny  fpeaks  of  it  as  we] 
L.  i.cont.  ^s   Origen.      Hcrmippus,    who    contents   himfel 
C^lf.         with  faying,  that,  having  been  given  over  by  th 
phyfioians,  and  probably  taken  for  dead,  (he  wa 
cured  by  Empedocles,  reduces  that  miracle  to  rea 
Peiocis     lity;    and   Galen    feems  to  give    into    the    fam 
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It  is  faid  that  Empedocles,  *  in  order  to  confirm  ^'^s- 
the  world  in  the  opinion  they  had  conceived  of  his  ^^^^^' 
I  divinity  by  difappearing  fuddenly,    threw  himfelf 
'  into  the  gulph   of  mount  i^tna.     But  this  extra- 
vagance has  much  the  air  of  being  the  invention  of 
I  fuch  as  have  pleafed  themfelves  either  with  throw- 
I  ing  the  Marvellous  into  the  lives  of  thefe  philofo- 
I  phers,  or,  on  the  contrary,  with  rendering  them  ri- 
jdiculous.     Authors  of  greater  gravity  tell  us,  that 
he  retired  into  Peloponnefus,  where  he  died  at  the 
I  age  of  fixty,  according  to  Ariflotle,  about  the  be- 
'  ginning  of  the  LXXXVIIlth  Olympiad.  A.  M, 

ARTICLE.     II. 

JDlvifton  of  the  Italic  SeEl  into  four  fe 51  s. 

TH  E  Italic  or  Pythagorean  fed  divided  itfelf 
into  four  others :  that  of  Heraclitus,  which 
took  his  name  \  the  Eleatic,  of  which  Democritus 
was  the  chief;  the  Sceptic,  founded  by  Pyrrho; 
and  the  Epicurean,  inftituted  by  Epicurus. 

SECT.     I. 

^e5l  of  Heraclitus. 

LITTLE  is  known  of  this  philofopher.     He 
was  a  native  of  Ephefus,  and  lived  in  the 
LlXth  Olympiad.     He  is  faid  to  have  had  noA.  M» 
mafters,  and  to  have  become  learned  by  continual  ^^^'^: 
i  meditation. 

I      Amongil  many  treatifes  of  his  compofing,  that 

'  concerning  nature,  which  included  his  whole  phi- 

lofophy,  was  the  moft  efteemed.     Darius,  king  of 

Perfia,  fon  of  Hyltafpes,  having  feen  this  work, 

wrote  a  moil  obliging  Letter  to  Heraclitus,  to  de- 

*  — ■  Deus  immortalis  haberi 

Dum  cupit  Empedocles,  ardentem  fiigidus  i^tnam 
Infjluit.  Horat.  de  Art.  Poet, 

U  3  fire 
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fire  hi rn  to  come  to  his  court,  where  his  virtue  and 
knowledge  would  be  more  confidcred  than  in 
Greece.  The  philofopher,  Httle  affected  with  of- 
fers fo  gracious  and  fo  full  of  goodnefs,  repHed 
bluntly,  That  he  faw  nothing  amongft  men  but  in- 
juftice,  knavery,  avarice,  and  ambition  •,  and,  that 
contenting  himfelf  with  little,  as  he  did,  the  court 
of  Perfia  fuited  ill  with  him.  He  was  not  in  the 
wrong  at  bottom.  It  is  not  fiirprifing,  that  a  Greek, 
born  free  and  an  enemy  to  the  pride  of  Barbarian 
kings,  and  the  flavery  and  vices  of  courtiers,  (hould 
fet  an  high  value  upon  poverty  with  independence, 
and  efteem  it  infinitely  more  than  the  greateft  for- 
tunes he  could  expect  from  a  monarch  living  in  the 
midfl  of  pomp,  pride,  effeminacy,  and  pleafures,  in 
g  nation  devoted  folely  to  luxury.  He  might  in- 
deed have  expreffed  his  refufal  in  more  polite  terms. 

He  was  a  true  man-hater.  Nothing  fatisfied 
him ;  every  thing  gave  him  offence.  *  Mankind 
were  the  objeds  of  his  pity.  Seeing  all  the  world 
abandoned  themfelves  to  a  joy,  of  the  falfhood  of 
v/hich  he  was  fenfible,  he  never  appeared  in  public 
without  ihedding  tears,  which  occafioned  his  being 
called  ibe  PVeeper.  Democritus,  on  the  contrary, 
who  faw  nothing  ferious  in  the  moil  ferious  occupa- 
tions of  men,  could  not  forbear  laughing  ^t  them. 
The  one  could  find  nothing  in  life  but  mifery,  the 
other  nothing  but  folly  and  trifle.  Both  in  fome 
fenfe  were  in  the  right. 

Heraclitus,  difgufled  and  tired  with  every  thing, 
at  laft  conceived  fo  great  an  averfion  for  mankind, 
that  he  retired  to  a  mountain,  where  he  lived  upon 
herbs  in  company  .with  wild  beafts.     A  dropfy, 

*  Heraclitus  quoties  prodierat,  &  tantum  circa  fe  male  viventium, 
jmo  male  pcreuntium  viderat,  flebat,  miferebatur  omnium,  qui  fibi 
lasti  felicelque  occurrebant.  Democritum  contra  aiunt  runquara 
fme  riiu  in  publico  fuille  :  adeo  nihil  illi  videbatur  ferium  eorum, 
quae  lerio  agebajitur.     Seiiec.  de  Ira,  1.  2.  c.  10. 

Huic  omnia,  quas  agimus,  mileriaej  illi  ineptiae  videbantiur.  De 
^rqntj..  a,am.  c.  15. 

which 
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^hich  that  kind  of  life  occafioned,  obliged  him  to 
return  to  the  city,  where  he  died  foon  after. 

S  E  C  T.    II. 

Se^  of  Bemocritus, 

DEMOCRITUS,  author  of  this  fed,  oncofLaeru 
the  greateft  philofophers  of  the  antient  world, 
was  of  Abdera  in  Thrace.  Xerxes,  king  of  Perfia, 
having  lodged  in  the  houfe  of  Democritus*s  fluher, 
left  him  fome  Magi,  to  be  his  fon's  preceptors,  and 
to  inftrudl  him  in  their  pretended  Theology  and 
Aftronomy.  He  afterwards  heard  Leucippus,  and 
learnt  from  him  the  fyftem  of  Atoms  and  Void. 

His  extraordinary  inclination  for  the  fciences  in- 
duced him  to  travel  into  all  the  countries  of  the 
world,  where  there  were  hopes  of  finding  learned 
men.  He  vifited  the  priefts  of  Egypt,  the  Chal- 
deans, and  the  Perfian  philofophers.  It  is  even 
faid  that  he  went  as  far  as  Ethiopia  and  India,  to 
confer  with  the  Gymnofophifls. 

He  *  negleded  the  care  of  his  eftate,  and  left  his 
lands  uncultivated,  in  order  to  apply  himfelf  with 
lefs  interruption  to  the  ftudy  of  wifdom.  Some  go 
fo  far  as  to  fay,  but  with  little  probability,  that  he 
put  out  his  eyes  in  hopes  of  meditating  more  pro- 
foundly, when  the  obje6ls  of  fight  fhould  not  di- 
vert the  intellefbual  powers  of  his  foul.  It  was  in 
fome  meafure  blinding  himfelf  to  lliut  himfelf  up 
in  a  tomb,  as  it  is  faid  he  did,  in  order  to  apply 
more  freely  to  meditation. 

What  feems  mod  certain,  is,  that  he  expended  Lsert. 
his  whole  patrimony  in  his  travels,  which  amounted  f  ^^'^^^"igg^ 

*  Democrltus,  vere  falsove,  dlcitur  oculis  fe  privafle,  ut  quam 
xninime  animus  a  cogitationibus  abduceretur.  Patiimonium  ne- 
glexit,  agros  deferuit  incultos,  quid  quasrens  aliud  nifi  beataru 
vitam  ?  De  Finik.  1.  5.  n.  87. 

Miiamur,  fi  Democriti  pecus  edit  agellos 

Q'ultaquc,  dum  pcregre  ell  animus  fine  corpore  velox. 

Horat.  Epift.  12.  lib.  t. 

U4  to 
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to  above  an  hundred  talents  (an  hundred  thoufand 
crowns.)  At  his  return  he  was  cited  before  the; 
judges,  fo  having  fpent  his  eftate  in  that  manner. 
By  the  laws  of  hi:,  country,  thole  who  had  fquan- 
dered  their  patrimony  were  not  to  be  interred  ia 
the  tombs  of  their  family.  He  pleaded  his  caufe 
himfelf,  and  produced,  as  a  proof  of  the  jufl  ufe 
he  had  made  of  his  fortune,  the  moft  finifhed  of 
his  works,  which  he  read  to  the  Judges.  They 
were  fo  charmed  with  it,  that  they  not  only  ac- 
quitted him,  but  cauled  as  much  money  as  he  had 
expended  in  his  travels,  undoubtedly  out  of  the 
public  treafury,  to  be  repaid  him,  ereded  flatues  in 
honour  of  him,  and  decreed  that  after  his  death 
the  public  fliould  charge  itfelf  with  the  care  of  his 
funeral :  which  was  accordingly  executed.  He  tra- 
velled as  a  great  perfon,  for  the  fake  of  inftrudlion, 
not  to  inrich  himfelf.  He  v/ent  to  the  remoteft 
parts  of  India  in  queft  of  the  riches  of  erudition, 
and  fcarce  regarded  the  treafures  which  he  found  , 
almoft  at  his  door,  in  a  country  abounding  with 
mines  of  gold  and  gems. 

He  *  paffed  fome  time  at  Athens,  the  centre  of 
the  fciences,  and  the  abode  of  wit  and  learning. 
But,  far  from  endeavouring  to  difplay  his  merit  and  ' 
curious  knowledge  there,  he  affedted  to  remain  un- 
known :  a  circumftance  very  remarkable  in  a  man 
of  learning  and  a  philofopher  ! 

A  fadl  lingular  enough  is  related  concerning  him,  1 
but  with  no  other  foundation  than  Hippoprates's 
letters,  which  the  Learned  believe  fpurious.  The 
Abderites,  feeing  Democritus  their  countrym,an  re- 
gard nothing,  laugh  at  and  ridicule  every  thing,  fay 
that  the  air  was  full  of  images,  endeavour  to  know 
what  the  birds  faid  in  their  fongs,  and  inhabit  tombs 
almoft  perpetually,  apprehended  that  his  brain  was 

*  Veni  Athenas,  inqult  Democi  Itus  ncque  me  qulfquam  ibi  agno- 
vit.     Conftantem  homincm  &  gravem,  qui  gloiietur  a  gloria  fe  ab- 

turned, 
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Lirned,  and  that  he  would  entirely  run  mad,  which 

Eey  confidered  as  the  greatell  misfortune  that  could 
ippen  to  their  city.  They  therefore  wrote  to  Hip- 
;)Ocrates,  to  defire  him  to  vific  Democritus.  The 
^reat  concern  they  expreifed  for  the  health  of  fo 
Jluftrious  a  citizen  does  them  honour.  The  illuf- 
irious  phyfician  they  had  fent  for,  aher  fome  con- 
7erfations  with  the  fuppofed  fick  man,  judged  very 
differently  of  him,  and  difpelled  their  fears,  by  de- 
claring that  he  had  never  known  a  wifer  man,  nor 
'3ne  more  in  his  ienfes.  Diogenes  Laertius  alfo  men- 
ions  this  journey  of  Hippocrates  to  Abdera. 

Nothing  certain  is  faid  either  of  his  birth,  or  the 
time  of  his  death.     Diodorus  Siculus   makes  him  a.  M, 
'lie  at  the  age  of  ninety,  the  firfl  year  of  the  XCth  3584- 
Olympiad. 

J)emocritus  had  a  fine  genius,  with  a  vaft,  ex- l.aert. 
;enfive,  penetrating  wit,  which  he  applied  xo  the 
ivhole  circle  of  curious  knowledge.    Phyfics,  ethics, 
fnathematics,  polite  learning,  liberal  arts,  all  came 
within  the  fphere  of  his  adivity. 

It  is  faid,  that,  having  forefeen  a  certain  year 
would  prove  bad  for  olives,  he  bought  at  a  very 
low  rate  a  great  quantity  of  oil,  by  which  he  gain- 
ed immenfely.  *  Every  body  was  amazed  with  rea- 
fon,  that  a  man  who  had  never  feemed  to  regard 
any  thing  but  fludy,  and  who  had  always  fet  fo 
much  value  upon  poverty,  fhould  on  a  fudden 
throw  himfelf  into  commerce,  and  entertain  thoughts 
of  amaffing  fuch  great  riches.  He  foon  explained 
Ithe  myitery  himfelf,  in  refloring  to  all  the  mer- 
chants of  whom  he  had  bought  oil,  and  who  were 
in  defpair  on  account  of  the  bargain  they  had  made 
iwith  him,  all  the  furplus  he  had  acquired,  content- 
ing himfelf  with  fhewing,  that  to  become  rich  was 

•  Mlrantibus  qui  paiipertatem  &  quietem  do61:rinarum  ei  fciebant 
inprimis  cordi  efle.  Atque,  ut  apparuit  caufa,  k  ingens  divitiarum 
curfus,  leftituifie  mercedem  (or  rather  mercem)  anxiae  &  avids  do- 
iTjinorum  poenitentix,  contentum  ita  probafTc,  opes  fibi  in  facili, 
cui^vellet,  fore.     Plifi.  1.  18.  c.  z8. 

at 
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at  his  own  option.     There  is  fomething  of  a  lifc, 
nature  in  the  hiftory  of  Thales. 

Epicurus  is  obliged  to  Democritus  for  almoft  hi 
whole  fyftem  -,  and,  to  render  *  the  elegant  Lati 
expreflion,  he  is  the  fource  from  which  the  ftream 
that  water  the  gardens  of  Epicurus  flow.  The  lat 
ter  was  in  the  wrong,  in  not  confefTing  his  obhga 
tions  to  Democritus,  and  in  treating  him  as 
dreamer.  We  fhall  (hew  in  the  fcquel  his  opinior 
concerning  the  fupreme.  good  of  man,  the  work 
and  the  nature  of  the  gods, 
laeit.  It  was  Democritus  alfo  that  fupplied  the  Sceptic 

with  all  they  faid  againfl:  the  evidence  of  the  fenfe 
For,  befides  its  being  his  cuilom  to  fay,  that  trut 
lay  hid  at  the  bottom  of  a  well,  he  maintained  th; 
there  was  nothing  real  except  atoms  and  vacuitj 
and  that  all  elfe  was  only  opinion  and  appearance. 

Plato  is  faid  to  have  been  the  declared  enemy  ( 
Democritus.  He  had  colleded  all  his  books  wit 
eare,  and  was  going  to  throw  them  into  the  fir 
when  two  Pythagorean  philofophers  reprefentec 
that  doing  fo  would  fignify  nothing,  becaufe  tk 
were  then  in  the  hands  of  many.  Plato's  hatre 
for  Democritus  appears  in  his  having  never  cite 
him,  even  in  places  where  to  refute  him  was  tl 
queftion,  though  he  has  mentioned  almoft  all  tl 
reft  of  the  antient  philofophers. 

SECT.     III. 

Sceptic  or  Fyrrhonk  feEf, 

PYRRHO,  a  native  of  Elis  in  Peloponnefu 
was  the  difciple  of  Anaxarchus,  and  accon 
panied  him  to  India.  It  v/as  undoubtedly  in  tl 
train  of  Alexander  the  Great,  from  whence  we  ma 
coile(5t  in  what  time  he  flourifhed.     He  had  prac 

*  Democilnis  vir  magnus  in  prlmis,  cujus  fontlbus  Epicurus  ho 
tulos  iuos  inigavit.     De  nf.t.  djor.  1,  i,  n.  121, 

tife 
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|fed  the  art  of  painting,  before  he  applied  himfelf 
}  philofophy. 

His  opinions  differed  little  from  thofe  of  Arcefi- 
lus,  and  terminated  in  the  incomprehenfibility  of 
11  things.  He  found,  in  all  things,  reafons  for  af- 
iming,  and  reafons  for  denying:  and  therefore  he 
id  afient  after  having  well  examined  both  fides  of 
I  queftion,  concluding  only  that  hitherto  he  faw 
'othing  clear  and  certain  in  it,  non  liquet ;  and  that 
be  fubject  in  queftion  required  farther  difcufTion. 
accordingly  he  feemed  during  his  whole  life  in 
ueft  of  truth  ;  but  he  took  care  always  to  contrive 
-ibterfuges,  to  avoid  contenting  that  he  had  found 

:  That  is  to  fay,  in  reality  he  would  not  find  it ; 
nd  that  he  concealed  fo  hideous  a  turn  of  mind 
•nder  the  fpecious  outfide  of  inquiry  and  examina- 
ion. 

Though  he  was  not  the  inventor  of  this  method 
f  philofophifing,  it  however  bears  his  name :  the 
rt  of  difpuiing  upon  all  things,  without  ever  go^ 
ig  farther  than  to  fufpend  one's  judgment,  is  called 
'^yrrhonifm.  The  difciples  of  Pyrrho  were  called 
Ifo  Sceptics^  frorn  a  Greek  word  which  fignifies  to  ffxiTnai^zu 
onfider^  to  examine  \  becaufe  their  whole  appHcation 
erminated  in  that. 

Pyrrho's  indifference  is  aftonifhing ;  and,  if  allLaeit. 
)iogenes  Laertius  relates  of  it  be  true,  it  rofe  even 
0  madnefs.     That  hiftorian  fays  he  did  not  prefer 
me  thing  to  another  ;  that  a  waggon  or  a  precipice 
iid  not  oblige  him  to  go  a  ftep  out  of  his  way ; 
nd  that  his  friends  who  followed  him  often  faved 
lis  life.     However,  he  one  day  ran  away  from  a  Arll^ocles 
log  that  flew  at  him.     When  he  was  raiilied  upon^P"^^"' 
i  fear  fo  contrary  to  his  principles,  and  fo  unworthy  Evang^*^* 
)f  a  philofopher :  It  is  hard^  replied  he,  to  ^/z;^^- i4-c.j«, 
.  \u^s  felf  entirely  of  the  man. 

II   His  mafter  Anaxarchus  having  fallen  into  a  ditch  Laeru 
n  his  company,  he  walked  on  without  fo  much  as 
jj^ering  him  his  hand.  Anaxarchus,  far  from  taking 

it; 
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it  amifs,  blamed  thofe  who  reproached  Pyrrho  witi 
fo  inhuman  a  behaviour,  and  praifed  his  difcipl 
for  his  indifference  of  mind,  v/hich  argued  his  lovin| 
nothing.  What  would  become  of  fociety,  and  th 
commerce  of  life,  with  fuch  philofophers  ? 

Stobaeus,         Pyrrho  maintained  that  life  and  death  were  equall 

lermone  jndifferent.  PVhy  don't  you  die  then?  fomebody  afke 
him.  For  that  very  reafon^  replied  he,  becaufe  lij 
and  death  are  equally  indifferent. 

Laert.  He  taught  an  abominable  do6lrine,  that  open 

the  way  for  crimes  of  every  kind :  That  the  ho 
noLir  and  infamy,  thejuftice  andinjuftice  of  aclionj 
depended  folely  upon  human  laws  and  cuflom :  i 
a  word,  that  there  was  nothing  honeft  or  difhonefl 
juft  or  unjufl,  in  itfelf. 

laert.  His   country  confidered  him  highly,    conferre 

the  dignity  of  Pontiff  upon  him,  and  granted  a 
philofophers  an  exemption  from  taxes  upon  his  ac 
count :  a  very  fingular  condu6l  in  regard  to  a  ma 
who  merited  only  punifhments,  whillt  they  loade 
him  with  honours. 

SECT.     IV. 

Epicurean  fe^. 

Laert.  Tj^  PI  CU  R  U  S,  one  of  the  greatefl  philofophei 
XL<  of  his  age,  was  born  at  Gargettium  in  Attics 

A.  M.       the  third  year  of  the  ClXth  Olympiad.  His  fathe 

3663.  Neocles,  and  his  mother  Chereftrata,  were  of  th 
number  of  the  inhabitants  of  Attica  fent  by  th 
Athenians  into  the  ifland  of  Samos.  This  occa 
fioned  Epicurus's  paffmg  his  infancy  in  that  idand. 

iaert.  He  did  not  return  to  Athens  till  the  eighteent 

year  of  his  age.  It  was  not  to  fix  there  :  for  fom 
years  after  he  went  to  his  father,  who  lived  at  Cg 
lophon  ;  and  afterwards  refided  in  different  place? 

A.  M»       He  did  not  fettle  at  Athens  for  good,  till  about  th 

3^99-        thirty- fixth  year  of  his  age. 

H 
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He  there  eredted  a  fchool  in  a  fine  garden  which 
e  had  purehafed.  An  incredible  throng  of  hearers 
)on  came  thither  from  all  parts  of  Greece,  Afia, 
nd  even  Egypt,  to  receive  his  leflbns.    If  we  may  De  Finib. 
elieve  Torquatus,  the  warmed  aflertor  of  the  Epi-  ^'  *'  "•  ^^* 
urean  fed:,   upon  this  head,  the  difciples  of  Epi- 
iirus  lived  in  common  with   their  mafter   in  the 
noft  perfed  friendfliip.     Though  throughout  all 
;ntiquity,  at  leaft  for  many  ages,  fcarce  three  couple 
[f  true  friends  had  appeared,  *  Epicurus  had  known 
sow  to  unite  great  numbers  of  them  in  one  houfe, 
ind  that  a  fmall  one.     The  philolbpher  Numenius,  Eufeb. 
vho  lived   in    the   fecond   century,    obferves  that,  ^^^p- 
midft  the  difcord  and  divifions  which  prevailed  Z^ilfV$, 
mongft  each  of  the  other  feds,  the  difciples   of 
ipicurus  had  continued  in  union  down  to  his  time. 
-lis  fchool  was  never  divided,  but  always  followed 
lis  dodrine  like  an  oracle.     His  birth- day  was  ce-  Plin.  1. 34, 
ebrated  in  the  time  of  Pliny  the  Naturalifb,  that 
:s  to  fay,  above  four  hundred  years  after  his  death  : 
fhey  even  feafted  the  whole  month  in  which  he  was 
born.     His  picture  was  to  be  feen  every-where. 

Epicurus  compofed  a  great  number  of  books, 
A^hich  are  made  to  amount  to  above  three  hundred  -, 
ind  piqued  himfelf  upon  quoting  nothing,  and  de- 
riving every  thing  from  his  own  fund.  Though 
none  of  them  are  come  down  to  us,  no  philofopher's 
opinions  are  better  known  than  his.  We  are  moll  in- 
debted for  them  to  the  poet  Lucretius,  and  Diogenes 
Laertius,  not  to  mention  Cirero  in  his  philofophical 
works.  The  learned  GafTendi  has  colledled  with  great 
exa£lnefs  all  that  is  to  be  found  in  antienc  writers 

.  concerning  the  dodlrine  and  perfon  of  Epicurus. 

M  He  placed  the  Atomical  fyftem  in  exceeding  re- 
putation. We  fhall  fee  that  he  was  not  the  inven- 
tor of  it,  but  that  he  only  changed   fome  things  in 

*  Epicurus  una  in  domo,  8c  ca  quidam  angufta,  quam  magrjos, 
quantaque  amoris  confpiration^  conli;ntIcnu$  tenuit  amic.orum  gre- 

i:. 
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it.  His  dodrine  upon  the  fupreme  good  of  rhati 
which  he  makes  to  confifl  in  pleafure,  contribute( 
very  much  both  to  decry  his  fed,  and  to  make  i 
gain  ground  :  it  will  alfo  be  fpoken  of  in  the  fequel 
as  well  as  his  opinions  concerning  the  nature  of  th 
gods,  providence,  and  deftiny. 

Tiie  praife  given  Epicurus  by  Lucretius,  his  faith 
ful  interpreter,  Ihews  what  we  ought  to  think  c 
that  philofopher's  fyilem.  He  reprefents  him  a 
the  firft  of  m.ortals  who  had  the  courage  to  ri( 
up  againft  the  prejudices  that  blinded  the  univerfe 
and  to  (hake  off  the  yoke  of  religion,  which  ti! 
him  had  held  mankind  fubjeded  to  its  empire 
and  that  without  being  awed  either  by  refpedi:  fc 
the  gods,  their  fame,  their  thunders,  or  any  othc 


motive 


Humana  ayite  ociilos  fcede  cum  vita  jaceret 
In  terris  opprejfa  gravi  fub  relligione- 
Primum  Grains  homo  mortales  tollere  contra 
Eft  oculos  aufus,  primufque  ohffterc  contra  : 
§uem  nee  fama  deum,  nee  fulmina^  nee  minitanti 
Murmure  comprejfit  coelum. 

Laert.  Epicurus  is  praifed  for  having  never  departe 

Plut.  in  from  his  zeal  for  the  good  of  his  country.  He  di 
Demetr.  ^iQt  quit  it  whcn  bcficged  by  Demetrius  Poliorcetc; 
^*  ^°'^*      and  determined  to  fhare  in  the  miferies  it  fufferec 

He  lived  upon  beans,  and  gave  his  difciples  th 

fame  food.     He  defired  good  fovereigns,  but  fub 

mitted  to  thofe  who  governed  ill.  A  maxim  c 
Tacit.  great  importance  to  the  tranquillity  of  States.  Ta 
Hift-l.4.  citus  exprefTes  it  in'thefe  terms:  Bonos  Imperatort 
^'  ^'         voto  expetere^  qualefcumque  tolerare.     "  To  pray  to 

"  good  Emperors,  and  fufFer   them,  of  whatfoeve 

*'  kind  they  be.'' 

Epicurus  died  in  the  torments  of  a  retentioi 

of  urine,  which   he  fupported  with  extraordinar; 

padence  and  conllancy,    the  fecond  year  of  th' 

-  CXXVIW 
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TXVIIth    Olympiad,    at  the   beginning  of  his  A.  M. 
vcnty-fecond  year.  ^"^^^^ 

eneral  reflexion  upon  the  fever al  fc5fs  of  philofophers. 

I  have  endeavoured  to  fet  the  hiftory  of  the  dif- 

rent  feds  of  the  heathen  philofophers  in  as  clear 
.light  as  pofTible.    Before  I  take  my  leave  of  thaC 

ibjedt,  and  proceed  to  explain  the  various  opini- 
sis  of  thofe  led:s,  1  think  it  incumbent  on  me  to 
jjprize  the  reader,  that  he  would  be  deceived,  if 
£  expedted  any  confiderable  change  or  reformation 
}  the  manners  of  men  from  the  different  inftrudlions 
)•  all  thofe  philofophers.  The  wifdom,  {o  much 
l)afl:ed  by  the  mod  learned  amongft  the  many  feds 

to  which  the  univerfe  were  divided,  could  deter- 
)ine  no  queftion,  and  multiplied  errors.     All  hu- 

an  philofophy  pretended  to  was  to  inftrud  men 
i  living  in  a  manner  worthy  of  men-,  becaufe  ic 
ifcovered  in  men  no  qualities  but  fuch  as  were  hu- 
ian,  and  allotted  to  them  only  the  enjoyment  of 
tman  things.  Its  inftrudions  are  not  ufelefs  in 
ds  point,  as  they  at  lead  diflliade  men  from  the 
lutal  life  that  difhonours  the  excellency  of  their 
nture,  and  makes  them  feek  their  happinefs  in 
le  vileil  part  of  their  being,  which  is  the  body. 
jjt  all  the  reformation  they  effect  extends  to  very 
iw  things.  What  progrefs  have  the  fe6ts  of  phi- 
Ifophers  made,  though  indued  with  fo  much  elo- 
uence,  and  fupported  v/ith  fo  much  fubtilty  ?  Have 
ley  not  left  mankind  where  they  found  them,  in 
ie  fame  perplexities,  prejudices,  and  blind nefs  ? 

And  indeed  how  could  they  labour  for  the  refor- 
lation  of  the  human  heart,  as  they  neither  knew 
'herein  it  was  irregular,  aor  the  fource  of  its  irre- 
Jilarity  .?  Without  the  revelation  of  the  fin  of 
-dam,  what  could  be  known  of  man,  and  of  his 
lal  flate  ?  Since  his  Fall  he  abounds  with  amazing 
'•ntrarieties.  He  retains  of  his  firft  origin  charac-  Mr.  Du 
t:s  of  greatnefs  and  elevation,  .which  his  degrada-  ^"^^^-J^^ 

lion  ^'"^'^*-' 
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Vol.1,  c.   tion  i^nd.  -nieannefs  ii>avq;  npc  .beenrable  tOijexiin 

M^.  faf'  E"^^-     ^-  wilK  he  afpires  at!  .every vchiag..i.vJEi!i 

c/jaf.         define  qf  glory,  imnaprtality,  and  aii^happinefsJtiii 

includes  all  good,  is  infinite.     A  nettling jcnipk)^ 

him,  a. nothing  afflidts  or  confoles  him;  .-On-a  thi^ii 

.fand  occafions  he  is  an  infant ;  weak^  fearful, -,aj4 

dejefted.i^  withoui;,  mentioning  his  viiCes  and  pa 

Tibns,    which  difhonou^,    debafe,    and  -fometvngi^ 

make  him    inferior  to  the  beafts  of  the   field,  t 

.whioh -he  appro^hes^x^arer  ihan.jco  msia fcjp.,. bi^^| 

''worthy  inclinations. 

Th^  Egriorance  of  thefe  two  conditi^s^hii|w  tl- 

philoTophers "  into  1:v;o   equally   abfurd   extreme 

Principes    Tl^  ^Coi^^,  ^wlfo  glade  an  idol  of  thei^t€^aH(^ic 

Vo\i°^'    wifdom,  were  for  infpiring  man  with  fentiments  ( 

c.  9*.  '      pure  and  perfed^^rc^iiefe  :  which;  fe-^i^t.Ws>^ 

•dition.     The  Epicureans,  who  had  degraded  hii 

by  reducipg'hEm'yo  ihere  qlatisri^lirJeutrntid  fent 


:apable  of  difcfern.i-ng  thih^  lb  neap  ^^ 
fame  time  fo  remote  froin ^eacluoU^er  ;.  fo-riear,  b 
caufe  united  in  the  flcUe  of  hamamty.-;  4^d  fo  r 
mote,  becaufe  they  ielong  byvJheiF  nature  to  ftar 
entirely  ditferent. '^  A  diflindiion  of  ^iis  kind  w 
not  made  before  Jesus  QHRi.s,X;?,W^ind 
of  Jesus. Cnk i'st.  Before  him  riiih  neitnerd^% 
nor  was  Capable"  of  knowing,  himfelf. -,  He  jeij^. 
.exalted  or,  debafed  Hiirifelf  too  iiiucfi.  His  t^ag^^ 
always  deceived  him,  eithe'f^in  flattering-^  ^pridie 
^was  neceflkry  to  deprefs,  or  augmenting  a  raeanne 
it  was  necefrary  to  exalt,  i^ence  1  comprehend  k) 
neceflary  revelation  was  to  me,  and  how  precious 
ought  jtojhink  the  gift  of  the  faith. 
■  it  is  true  the  manner,  in  which  tlie,  fia^o/ A4^-' 
e^iehdecj  down  to  me»  is  covered  with,  obJcj^tij^ 
But,  from 'that  very  point  wrapt  up  in  darki^ 
^uesthe  light  w^hich  makes  all  clear,  .and,,  3i,& 
iill.^ipy  .diffiailtii^.  I  am  therefore- far  from  retuiif 
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:d  believe  one  only  thing,  of  which  the  belief  is 
•cwardcd  by  the  underftanding  of  fo  many  others : 
\nd  chufc  rather  to  fubmic  my  reafon  a  fingle  article, 
fhich  it  does  not  comprehend,  ba:  which  is  reveal- 
d,  than  to  make  it  fly  out  againft  an  infmity  of 
chers  it  comprehends  as  little,  and  of  which  di- 
vine revelation  neither  forbids  us  the  examination, 
lor  removes  the  difficulties. 

PART    THE    SECOND. 
History   of    PHILOSOPHY. 

INTRODUCTION. 

BY  the  hiftory  of  philofophy  I  underftand  the 
doclrincs  taught  by  each  Sed:  of  the  antient 
^hilor<iphers, 

I  Philofophy,  amongft  the  antients,  confided  of 
hrec  parts :  Dialedics  or  Logic,  which  direds 
ic  operations  of  the  mind,  and  the  formation  of 
Tgument ;  Phyfics  (that  included  alfo  metaphy- 
!.cs)  which  confiders  the  ftrudture  of  the  world, 
he  effe(5ls  of  nature,  the  exiftence  and  attributes  of 
he  Divinity,  and  the  nature  of  the  foul ;  and  laflly 
^Lthics,  which  lays  down  morals,  and  treats  of 
he  duties  of  life. 

This  is  an  ample  fubjedl,  and  the  reader  muft 
\ot  expedt  that  I  fhould  treat  it  to  the  bottom.  I 
tave  already  declared  more  than  once,  that  I  do 
lOt  write  for  the  learned.  Stoics,  Peripatetic,  and 
'Epicureans  are  frequently  mentioned  in  books  and 
onvcrfation.  I  thought  it  proper  therefore  to  give 
he  generality,  and  perfons  of  no  great  reading, 
iaac  knowledge  of  the  principal  queflions  difcuffed 
ry  thofe  philoibphers,  but  without  entering  into  an 
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exact  detail  of  their  difputes^  Avhich^aire  often  very  ' 
knotty  and  difagreeahie.         zf^^d   mcr 

Before  I  proceed  to  my  fuoje^,  I  <annot  help 

obferving  thevvonderful  tafte  that  prevailed  amongft 

the  raoft  rGpnfiderabie   perfons  for  all  the  fcieBcc% 

and  in  particular  for  the  ftudy   of  philofophy.  -il 

do  not  ipeak  only  of  the  Greeks.     We  have  feeri 

how  much  the  famous  fages  of  Greece  were  efteertV  ■. 

ed  in  the  court  of  Croefus  -,  the  value  Pericles  fet 

upon,  and  the  ufe  he  made  of,  the  leifbns  of  Anax- 

archu? ;  what  paflion  the  moil  illuftrious  citizens  qj 

Athens~had  for  the  .converfation  of  Socrates^,  ir 

what  a  manner  Dion,  notwithftanding  the  allure-, i 

mems  of  a  court  abandoned  to  pleafure,  devotee  jj 

himfelf  to  Plato  •,  with  what  a  taile  even  for  tfe^ 

moft  abflra6led    knowledge  ^.riftotle  infpire-d- Jv^ 

pupil  Alexander  the  Great  -,  and  laftly,  how  higti!) 

Pythagoras  and  his  difciples  were  confidered  by  tji 

princes  of  that  part  of  Italy  called  Great  GreeccT 

,  The  Romans  did  not  give  place  in  this  refpeft^^ 

tiie  Greeks,  from  the  time  that  learning  and  j^i 

polite  arts  were  introduced  amongil  them.     Paij^u 

w^imilius,  after  the  conqueft  of  Macedonia,  thcHUgJ] 

one  of  the  moil  grateful  fruits  of  his    vidory  j^ 

having  brought  a  philofopher  from  Greece  to  Rorm 

to  in(lru6l  his  children  who  were  then  in  the  arijRQ- 

and  to  converfe  with  himfelf  at  his  leifure  hoi^ 

Scipio  Africanus,  *  who  deftroyed  Carthage 

Numantia,    thole  formidable  rivals  of  Ron)e>:^ 

.    the  -f  midft  of  the  moft  important  affairs  botl^ 

\yar,and  peace,  knew  how  to  procure  himfelf  Jjj^fis 

'^lepjt^.  of  repofe  and  retiremiCnt,  for  enjoying  li? 


■'    *  Africanus  dubs  terrores  imperii  Rorriani,Cartha|jinem  ^?tim 
tiamque  deleverat.     Pro  M«r.  n.  58.  H  iil 

f  Ille,  requiefcens  a  reip.  pulcherrimis  munerihu«,    otiu^ 
,    fumebat  aliquando,  &  a  coetu  hominum  frequentiaque  inte 
tariquam  in  portnm  fe  in  folitudinem  recipiebat.  De  cjic.  1.  ./;.,.13| 

Scipio  tarn  elegans  liberalium  ftudioium  omnilque  doftril 
cTuclor  ik  adiT.iiator  fu  t,  ut  Polybium  Panaetiumque,  prsect ** 
ingenio  viros,  domi  militiaeque  femper  fecum  habuerit,  /^t'//.  JPl 
1-  I.  c.  13. 

COTI 
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IfltSfiverfaiion  of  Poly  bins  and  the  philofopher  Pa- 
haetius,  whom  he  had  always  along  with  hiili. 
t,gelius,  that  model  of  virtue,  more  worthy  of  re- 
fped  for  his  mild  wifdom  than  his  dignities,  the  ih^ 
;imate  friend  of  Scipio,  fha red  with  him  in  the 
3leafure  of  thofe  learned  and  agreeable  converfarions. 
iphe  *  friend  (hip  of  thofe  two  great  men  for  Panse- 
[ius  fofe  to  a  great  degree  of  familiarity,  and  Cicero 
jays  the  philofopher  highly  deferved  it,  What  hon- 
burs  did  not  Pompey  render  Pofidonius,  going  ex- 
prefsly  to  Rhodes,  on  his  return  from  his  glorious 
iampaigns  againft  Mithridates,  to  fee  and  hear  thac 
bhilofopher !  f  Lucullus,  even  whilft  in  the  field, 
^here  a  General  has  fcarce  tim.e  to  breathe,-  found 
noments  of  leifure  however  for  gratifying  his  tade 
"or  polite  learning,  and  in  particular  for  philofophy, 
:nd  to  hear  the  philofopher  Antiochus,  who  was 
he  companion  of  all  his  expeditions. 

The  Abbe  Gedoyn,    in   refpe61:   to   a  letter  of  Mem.'dt^ 
^ionyiius  Halicarnafienfis,  obferves  upon  the  ufe  i"'V/'^'^;  i^^ 
vhich  the  great  men  ot  the  Roman  commonwealth  t-es.  Tom. 
nade  of  their  leifure.     The  excellent  education  of^'-P-^^^* 
he  Romans,  fays  he,  made  tl"ipm  learned  almofl: 
rom  their  infancy.     They  were  perfectly  inftruft- 
d  in  their  own  and   the  Greek  tongues :  to  learn 
hofe  two  livins;  lanouasies  cofl  them  lictle.     Thev 
v'cre  infpired  very  early  with  a  tafte  for  the  moft 
xcellent  writers.     That  talle,  inftilled  fo  focn  in- 
0  their  infant  minds,  grev/  flrong  with  years,  and 
nclined   them  to  cultivate  the  fociety  of  learned 
men,    whofe  converfation  might  fupply  the  place 
•f  reading,  of  \vhich  their  employments  deprived- 
hem.    Thence  it  followed  that  the  Romans,  whofe 

*  Homo  Inprimis  ingenuus  &  crravi?,  dignus  ilh  familiaritate 
fipionis  &  Laelii,  Panaetius.     Ds  Fmib.  ].  ^.  n.  23, 

t  Majore  ftudio  Lucullus  cum  omni  literamm  generi,  turn  phi- 
sfophiae  dedkus  fuit,  quam  qui  ilium  ignorabant  arbitribantur, 
.^ec  verb  ineunte  setate  folum,  ied  &  quasftor  aliquot  annos,  &  in 
r'fo  bello,  in  quo  ita  magna  rei  militaris  elTe  occupatio  folet,  ut  noii 
luitum  imperatori  fub  ipfis  pellibus  otio  relir.quatur*— —  Antiochum. 
-cum  habuit.     Acaciem,  S^iiaJ}.  1.  4.  n.  4. 

X  2  minds 
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liiialj^  \<^re  all  impt^ed  tyXettecs^iiv^  together 
'W  .a'^ifetlnual  comitrerd^^f  efifididbwJ:?  /And  what 
"i^tfft  HaTc  been  thi^  converfaiioTi  of  aigcdatiMiinber 
(>f  RdmansjAvhen-tli^y  happened:;  ei^-mcscjin  the 
MAe/^BtT^^any  I  I  Iort€ttfmis,  Gke»o^-€o,tta,Csefar, 
^^;P(^h^^yv-  Cato,    Brutus^: Attica^] JCBitirito^>  Lu- 
^bdlu^,  Varrfes  and  many  others  I  .-^w  im^^^. ^5-. 
But  never  did  aiif  idfnr c^rry '  thcifeftc  and,ar- 
doiTr,- er[iecially  foFphil(^c^Hy,:higberrtfean  Cicero. 
It  is'  n6t  eafy  to  coiK*i?«^  haw  a  man^ramuch  taken 
-rir^  as  He  was  bet^\%tn^tkc  affairs  of  ^he. bar  and 
iff^dfe^ftli^  ftate^  ^OtiM^^id  time  to  make  timfelf 
-Wfei^(^^^  he  h^id^  doric,  of  all  the  qoeftions  dif- 
Pro  Arcii.'^^*^^f?!^^^s  doys^^cftfgft  the philofophccs.   That 
poer.  n.  is.til&i^  3$  hetells  Us  hlifll^tf  ill  refpe<a  to  polite  learn- 
irig;"^  wa^' What  oth^ris  bisftowed  t)nc]'W4lkmg,  j^ea- 
\%?e'^i't!ii^  fjiife^ic^^i^         ahd  gariirng^aTu3 -which  he 
''^^!fipldy(^  b'ther  in  his  clofet,  or  in'Tamilrar  con- 
'     '''^erfation  with  friends  of  the  fame  tafle  as  himfelf. 
^   *Hc  was'lJidnvvhced  that  liich  iludi^s  and2r^rcatk)n 
perfeftly  fuit^d  fenators  and  ftatefmenv  :^eti  they 
':cfid  hot  interfere  with  what  they^oweditije  public. 
Were  it  b^ttfer,  0ys  he,  that  their  tneetings  weiti  in 
•  fome  meafure  paded  in  -  fiience/iior;  turned :  Qpon 
^^tt-ifles  andinfigmficani;i3iatters?^ 
^'""  The  philofophical  bobks  he  has  left  us,  which-^re 
'■  i^t)t  the  lead:  eftifnal^te  part  of  his  works,  fhew 
'  "*jlow  far  he  had  cmiM  his  ^2lpplka«i«m  iw  that^way. 
^^-Withoot  fpeaking  of  all  the  reft,  he  Jays  dawn 
^""•'fecellent  ruks  in  them  for  thofe  who  write  rupon 
^  ^^tontroverted  fi^jt^fe)-  and  who  uisdertafce:tb  rdite 

'^'  fe6\o  ejus  traaiitvo  optrrt^d  lirtcjAie  affftf^lffllmo  ^e^S-digaifBmaleft  : 
■"*^''^*ec  quidquam  ulitid  viaind\*!tl -feft  n-obis/^-^oeiilJOiJiihas  :R<jmanus 
.,  hoc  in  giadu  coHocayit,  nifi  ne  quid  privatis  ftirtiiiej  4e  iopfew^'cpuV- 
'''^"'i,-tt^riV,  elTfe'  -t^porfeat,  altt  -kidkr'bS  fer-mo!ti4$^<  abt'-rtrum  ^coiloquia 

-     V   '  ■•■  -^    -  ..  .^^  -^v^:     ■  -  ' 

?  A 
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their  ad^rfaricS4:::*lH^  is  forengagirig  in  difputes 

only  frotn  thclovftof  itutbfjwifhouc  prejudice,  and 

without  dcfire  cither Jof^iTf^iaying  o[\c*Bjmt,  or  of 

idarryiog; on^  point..;  He. baniflies. all -p^filQt^^  an- 

■giri'^gatioDifirijti:4ind  reproaches  fronj  ,jl^m.  .ir  ^/^<? 

^Mat,,fays.Jj£^peaJcing.of  bimfflf,  r-ftf^^  fo  refuieour 

adverfaries  without  teniofwufnefs  in  err^^\an4,jtc  be 

i^JlUed  i^l^m.^itJbmt:refmmept::  I.  jyr^n  7^5} 

,01  ^Hbw- amiable  is  thi&  iQhiira(5ber  i:How,  beautiful 

lislit  ,4io  fcek  iQ,:difputeSi;:;iio(-ft:Q;OyercG>'ne;  bur  oppo- 

;«ycntspbut folcJpta':|Bal$e-trMih/Xriu^^^        !  What 

{«d:vahcagiriy<nild't^ot  iel;f^ 

'iatlci^oiaafkatrtojtilviip^:'!^.  fu(;:h  ;a?  conii^,  to 
i^tricbrir-ikadC' pofTiblc  fO-^-rfrfci  one's  efteorn,  which 
^dds'^sR^w^fbrce  :to  argument^  which,,  vvhiifl  it  gains 
the  heart,  prepares:tiiejT).injd  -for  cpnvidion,  and  by 
politenefs  and  modefty  fpares-thfr  mortifying  con- 
fellion  of  being  miftaken,  tlie  fecret  pain,  with 
which,  through  a  vicious  fhame,  it  is  almofl:  always 
attended.  When  will  this  tafte  for  ftudy,  and  tliis 
moderation  in  difputes,  revive  amongft  us  ^.:. 

We  muft  however  own  for  the  honour  of  our 
times,  that  we  have  perfons  of  extraordinary  merit, 
who  diftinguifli  themfelves  particularly  by  thefc 
two  qualities.  1  Ihall  only  mention  the  Prefident 
Bouhier  in  this  place.  His  learned  remarks  upon 
the  text  of  fevcral  of  Cicero's  books  would  alonr. 
fuffice  to  fhew  the  great  extent  of  that  illuftrious- 
magiftrate's  knowledge.  The  Abbe  Olivet,  in  his 
preface  to  the  new  edition  of  theTufculan  Quellions, 
tranflated  partly  by  the  Prefident  Bouhier^,.  and 

•  Ego,  fi  oflentatione  aliqua  indiv£lus,  axit  ftudio  certandi,  ad 
banc  potilTimum  philofophiam  me  applicavi,  non  modo  ftulritiam 
meam,  led  etiam  mores  8c  naturam  contemnendara  puto.  /icad. 
f^uafi.  1.  4.  n.  65. 

DifTerentium  inter  fc  reprehenfiones  non  funt  vltuperandse.  Mak- 
difta,  contumeliae,  turn  iracundiae,  contcntiones,  concertationefque 
in  dilputando  pertinaces,  indigns  mihi  philofophia  videri  folent. 
XV  Fvtib^  1.  I.  n.  27. 

f  Nos  &  refellere  fine  pcrtinacia,  &  refelli  Hne  iracundia  paratt 
fumus.    Tufc,  ^aji,  \,  a,  n.  5. 
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partly  by  himfelf,  with  a  fuccefs  that  does  equal 
honour  to  them  both,  fays  very  well  v  *^  Berhaps 
"  the  example  of  a  man  of  his  rank  and  merit 
*'•  may  revive  the  tafte  for  critical  learning  in 
'^  France :  a  tafte  fo  common  heretofore,  that  the 
''  celebrated  Lam.binus,  when  he  devoted  his^  la- 
"  hours  to  Cicero,  was  afTifted  by  the  greatell  per- 
>'  fons  of  his  times.  For,  to  make  a  tranfient 
*'  obfervation,  the  lift  which  he  has  left  us  of  them, 
^'  and  which  may  be  feen  at  the  end  of  his  preface, 
'J'  proves,  that  this  fame  Cicero,  who  in  our  days 
*'  is  baniflied  Into  the  colleges,  Was  two  hundred 
"  years"  ago  the  delight  of  all  the  moft  confiderable 
"  perfons  either  of  the  bar  or  church." 

But  I  admire  the  chara6ber  of  modefty  and  wif- 
dom,  wliiich  prevail  in  the  writings  of  the  P.  Bou- 
hier,  ftill  more  than  his  vaft  erudition,  Mr.  Da- 
vies  had  made  fome  obfervations  in  England 'upon 
the  fame  text  of  Cicero  as  himfelf.  The  career  cf 
its  hothy  fays  the  magiftrate,  in  this  kind  ef  literary 
amufementy  does  7iot  refemhle  thofc  in  which  rivals 
mght  only  to  afplre  at  the  honour  of  overcoming.  The 
true  glory  of  critics  corjijls  in  feeking  the  truth,  md  in 
doing  jujlice  to  thofe  who  have  fowid  it.  I  am  there- 
fore  charmed  with  doing  it  to  the  learned  Englifhman, 
He  even  thanks  him  for  felting  hrfn  right  in  refped: 
to<  (;ertain  miftakes/  What  a  difference 'tlfer^  is 
between  fo  moderate  and  rational  a  difpofition,  and 
the  v/armth  of  thofe  authors  who  are  fo  jealous  of 
their  reputation,  as  not  to  be  able  to  fuffer  the 
flighteft:  criticifm! 

To  return  to  my  fubje6i:.  The  divifion  of  phi- 
lofophy^jHtp^^^three  parts,  logic,  ethic^s^' and  phy- 
fics,  fupplies  me  with  what  I  am  to  fbllpw  in  the 
enfuipg  brief  account  of  tl^^m.    '  ■;:-^''"^'-  ^''  vie; 
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CHAPTER     I. 

Opinions  of  the  antient  philofophcrs  upon.logi<i, 
lALECTICS,  or  Logjc,  is  the  fcie^ce 


that  lays  down  rules  to. direct  the  operations 
of  the  mind  in  inquiries  after  the  true,  and  *  to 
t-ach  us  to  difcern  it  from  the  falfe.  I  ha\T  ob- 
ferved  with  fuflicient  extent,  in  the  fourth  volume 
of  my  treatiie  upon  the  ftudy  of  polite- learning, 
of  what  advantage  this  parcofphilolbphjp  wavand 
the  ufe  to  be  made  of  it.    '    '  i:>-i;Oiiv^ 

Aridotle,  among  the  antients,  is  the  hioR  excel- 
lent author  of  logic.  Befides  feverai  other  works, 
we  have  his  four  books  De  analyfi^  wherein  he 
Jays  down  all-  the  principles  oi  reafoning.  ^'  This 
"genius,  fays  Rapin  the  Jefuit  in  his  comparifon 
"  of  Ariftotle  and  Plato,  fo  replete  of  reafon  and 
"  underftanding,  fathoms  the  abyfs  of  the  human 
*|  mind  in  fuch  a  manner,  that  he  penetrates  into 
*'  all  its  fprings  by  die  exaft  diftinAion  he  makes 
"  of  its  operations.  The  vaft  fund  of  the  thoughts 
<^  of  man  had  not  before  been  founded,  in  order 
^*-  to  know  its  depth.  Ariftotle  was  the  firft  who 
•'  difcovered  this  new  method  for  attaining  know- 
y  ledge  by  the  evidence  of  demonftration;  and  for 
*'  proceeding  geometrically  to  demonftration  by  the 
*'  infallibility  of  fyllogifm,  the  mod  accompli  (Tied 
*'  work,  the  greateft  effort  of  human  wit.**    -    '^ 

This  is  a.praife,  to  which  nothing  can  Well  be 
added  :  .^nd  indeed  Ariftotle  cannot  be  denied  the 
glory  of  having  carried  tbe  force  of  reafoning  ver^ 
far,  and  of  having  tracked  out  the  rules  and  prin- 
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ciples  of  it  *?ith  abuivkace.  o£iubaky:dtodd  daf-  ,^. 

cernmwc.;  -■     -*      ^}d^  vit  ns""?  ?2sv/  n  dcib  ignid 

,  *  Gicero  feems  to  aicknowfedge  thi$  ^ilet^hei^ 

the  ai^hpr;  2^nd  inventor  .of  logic  :  ihi6.Aarc3-ibes:chati: 

In  Zenan.  honoi^ihjmfelf  to  Z$tK>  pf  £1^%  acrx>rdmgi»JEKtf*^ 

genes  Laertius.     Hence  it  is  betieM^nth^  Zeooi 

,     Y^as  tl^  §jft ,  who  v<5ifcpv«re<i  the ,  natural .  fedcs.  And 

^i-iCd^pendeecev  of-  ^isi!fiif4e3i  and  confe^^dceSv^JbW 

whicb.te  iprn^^d  an  art,  that  till  then  had  noHiiog 

fix^44Pd./egu)ar,.    ,J5ut  4?^ft^te^^ 

r:  f  ;This  -ftiidy  was  the  principal  occupattoo  of  ^ 
Sitoicsi  \V/hcr  acknowledged '  another  Zeno  for  thsi*^ 
|9,und(^l%'jr  ^J'hey  piqu^J  thcmfclyes  MpQB  excdihig 
in  this  kind  of  philofophy.  Ahi  indeed  their  raaKi-* 
ner?5'Qf  reafbning  w^s  Wgrm^  yigoroiis,  clofe,:.aiid; 
PfPP^c^.  dazzle  and  perplieK  their  opponents  ^jiHrtn 
oblcu^e,;  dry,  and  vqia  of  a]l  ornament,  often  dege^ 
nerati ng.  in  cp,  rBinutenefsi  l  i  0phifai;> :  and  captiogs  (f 

Though  the  queuion.    Whether  thererbei5fafipi 
th'ing  cejTtain  in  puE;  kjapwledge,   ought  to  >be.i55n- 
fidered  onjy  as,  |jreii)nain^  f:p  Ip^c*  Jt  iMasrljboarf't 
ever  made  the  principal  tpbjc<Sl  of  it^  and  what  thA** 
philofopher5  difputed  with  moil  ^^j?arm^        Thciir 
difference  of  opinion, -«fx^;  this  fwbje^  eonfiftoi  in 
its  being  believed  by  fcii^^;  that  it  jwas  .^gible  to 
know  and  to  judge  witik  ^eytainty  5  ^od^cm^fche  con- 
trary by  others,  that  notl^ng  Joujdc  fe^u€S«talnly 
r r ■ ,  kno wn,  nor. confequently  '^ifeilied* .  ash p^fitive. 
Aiati/'- ;  '    §pcrates*s  mannerof^i^^ingnfiighi;. have  made; 
-Qyv£i\. '■  I    xvay  forthis  latter  imihod ^ftphilofppbifmg.t vEvery • 
"' ^^'       body  knows  that  he  .neve?:expireffed  his  t5pmiOf^> 
that   he  contented  hin^felf-wifih  rjefeting  r^atr^^s^^ 
others  without  a-%mi$g  any.  thing  |Jofi6ydy,  and^ 

•  Ariftotele*  utriufque  jjartis  dialeftlcae  princeps.     7'opic,  ft.  j6. 
-f  Stpicor„am  in  djilcflicis  omni?  cvra  confumitur.     Brut,  n.iiS, 
J^CdniiSrt^lis  'qaibuf^am  ac  .mitiutis  condufitinculis  -— 7-  Q^^  ^ 
vohjnt  ni>n-c5e  malum  dolorem.  '  Tu/c,  I.  2.  n,  4.2'.' ' 
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that  he.-iieq|arediher:only  ^fi6v?ithac  4^e^  knew  no- 
thing; and  it  was,  even  for  this,  he  believetl- flat 
heideferved  the  pfaife  giv4h^  hini-"bf  ApoMo,  of 
;  being  . the . wifell  of  - marvkirtd,  M any  thiftk-  sthat 
JMto 'followed  the  feme  method;  but  ^uth<>f^dd 
Dot -agree  about- it.'  '-  ^'.ctr  --..,,\^^^.  ^^/i:^ 
L  Buc  it  is  ccrtaiTi,  -thattlie  two ^6tV'c&eb«ifed<>f  Acad, 
Piaro^s  difeipfes;  Spenfippus;  hi&  rMspkw^^  ani'-^A^^-  ^*^ 
Itotie,:  rvdio-  formed  two  fafi^it^*  Ichwls,  ^\i€  feft ""'  ^^' 
that  of  the.^  Academics,-- the  ©thef  thac'of  -the  Pe- 
ri patetics,  abandoned  SoX^^aesV  -<:uft<)in^  "of >-fleV€r 
^s^king  b\it  with  doubt, ^nd^^f  affirming  rt^thing, 
RedticiDgihe  manner  of  tr^aticrg  quell  k>?i8  tocerf 
tarn  rules  aod'^  <:erxain  ifletfec^dr  they  compofed)^ 
thofe  rirles  and  method,  at^^^it^^d'fciente-knowrf^ 
lunder  the  name  of  the  dialed^rcs,  or  logic,'  "Which- 
m  akes  tniccx^jf c  the  *  three  p  a  rrs  of-  philofophy. 
Though  tiie^  two "  fchools;  had  a  different  ^name, 
tJbey  had  at :  bottom  the '  fatlife  principles  witii  ibme 
very  little  difibaeftc^,  and  ii^^eiier^Hy  ctofolm 
under  the  name  of  the  anti^t  ^a^eiriy.  '  r 

The  opinion  of  th^  anti^nt  academy  w'^g,  ^^at^' 
t^K)ugh  our  knowledge  h^s^ Itroi'igin  in  the-  fe^fesi'^ 
therfenfes  dor  not  :jud^^^  Yruth;;bat  the  "^miridy 
which  alone  deferves  to"  be  be1ieve4^  b^<<^fe  the 
mind  alone  fees^^thiftgsr  aft>fli^y  reatly  ai^€  ift'ttifem- 
fcives^fihat  U'^x6  fay,  ■  it^  i©:^  wh^  PMtcPc^ns  the 
idca^  -^which^^lway$  fub^H  iii^therfeme  ilatei^^vith-^ 
oiit.fuffetii^abjtchai^ei^or!  :-:n-  ^zr^viio  \a  \'B~r 

Zenovr:tbe-€o«fid^rif  ^X^-^^^fcSj'^'w^    vTas  ;^Aca(!. 
Gitium^uiihid|tow^^o?l^  0y^nlS4  gf^t^dBm^^^ 
more  to  thele^^flce  <^f:^i^~4h^s,'^^hfcfi- Il€>^^pf e'j^^^  *    '  1 
tended  10  :be  fceTfieaavan^etor^blftfAi^ 
a!ndition%:tha'c4is,  If  the^-^e'^perfe^  and  ihgdod- 
feakh,Yi»nd^^5^i^Qt^4ny -^^^Qd-'i^  |>rcveht  thelK 
cfFca:. 

\^ *   i-    ■  .'-^^       T'.^im'iso;  :;:r/t:u?inrT:o  :;':2.'::Liih  ;;:  7:--i'::"'C'  *■ 
\     'rlta  tamen,.i|i^?v^nia.£5  m  ^nTjbiis^veritas^  u■&Janl^J^t.-^'»va- 
-  ^^^'  Epicurus 
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Epicurus  went  dill  farther.     He  gave/p  W^^^4 
crrtainty  to   the  evidence  of  the  Jenfcs.jtha^r 
*  confidered  them  as  an  infallible  rule  of  truth  :ic 
that  by  his  dodrine  objecls  are  precifeJy  v/hat  th^^i' 
appear:    that  the  fun,  for  inllance,  and  ^he  ^^\< 
flai-s,  had  really  no  greater  magnitude  than  tho^y' 
feem  to  have  to  our  eyes.      He  admitted  anpthej 
means  qf  difcerning  truth,    that  is,  the  ideas  wt 
have  of  things,  without  which  we  can  neither  fornr 
l.n?. de      ^^V  queftion,    nor  pafs  any  judgment;  AntecepU 
nai.  deor.  amjto  qti^dam  information  fine  qua  nee  intelligi  quU'  \  ] 
^'^'^'       qtiam^  nee  quarts  nee  difputari  potejl.  \\ 

Zeno  made  uie  of  the  fame  principle,  and  infili- 
%d  particularly  upon  the  clear,  evident,  and  certair 
ideas,  which  we  naturally  have  of  certain  prin^;^.- 
pies  relating  to  morals  and  the  conduct  of  life 
*'  -}-  The  good  man,  fays  he,  is  determined, to  fuffq 
**  every  thing,  and  to  periih  in  the  mod  cruel  tor 
'^  ments,  rather  than  depart  from  his  duty,  ainp 
*'  betray  his  country.  I  afji  why  he  impofes  upo/; 
"  himfelf  a  law  fo  cruel,  and  fo  cbntrary  in  a^- 
*'  pearance  to  his  interefts,  and  whether  it  "be  pof; 
**  libie  for  him  to  ti^ke  fuch  a  refolution^  if  he  hac 
'^  not  a  clear  and  diftind  idea  in  his  mind  of  j.u^ 
'*  tice  and  fidelity,  which  evidently  Hiew  him^  th# 
•'  he  ou^ht  to  expofe  himfelf  to  every  kind  of  iti' 
"  fiidion,  rather  than  a6l  what  i&.coritmrj  tQ,j?;i^ 
"  tice  and  fidelity."  v -,, ;-    K^^,-  >r.rf:r 

This  argument,  which  Zeno  founds  upon  thecio^ 
tainty  of  clear  and  evident  ideas,,  fliews  the  falfhood 
of  the  principle  generally  received  in  the  fchool  of  the 

*  Epicurus  omiles  fenfus  yen  nunoios  dixit  eUe..    Lw.  i.  denaU 
ieor.  n.  'JO.  _■]-/'       '   --    - 

-^  <2tT«r9'etiam,  ille  vir  bonus,  qwi  -fttituk  omnieiB  cfaciatitiri  per- 

ferre,  intolerabili  dolore  lacerari  potius^  quaro.  aut  o:^ciuin  ptpdai|; 
ant  fidem,  cur  has  fibi  tarn  graves  leges  impofuerit,  cum,  quimd- 
brem  ita  oporteret,  nihil  haberet  comprehenfi,  percepti,  cogniti,  con- 
ftituti?  Nullo  igitur  modo  fieri  poteft,  ut  quifquam  tdinti  aeftimet 
2?q\>itatem'  &  fidem,  ut  ejus  coniervands  caufa  nvillum  ilippiickuu , 
rccufct,  nii}  lis  rebus  alTcoius  lit,  q^iw?  tiiifk  elfe  nonpoiTunt,  A(:n^\ 
^%naji,  I.  \,  ?i,  23.  .•...' 

,1;.  Peripatetics^^ 
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Peripatetics,  That  all  our  id^s  are  derived  from  our  Nihil  eft 
^pnfes.     For,    as  the  logic  of  Port-Royal  obferves,  Z^^^^;,,^ 
here  is  nothing  that  we  conceive  more  diftindtly  non  piius 
jhan  our   thought  itfelf,  nor  any  propofition   more  ^"-^!'^^^ 
^  clear  than  this,  I  thinks  therefore  I  am.     Now  we 
:ould  have  no  certainty  of  this  propofition,  if  wc 
lid  not  conceive  diftin6tly  what  it  is  to  he^  and 
vhat  it  is  to  think.     And  we  muft  not  be  afked  ta 
'xplain  thofe  terms,  becaufe  they  are  of  the  num- 
:)er  of  thofe  which  are  fo  well  underfbood  by  all 
he  v^orld,     that   endeavouring  to   explain  them 
A^ould  render  them  obfcure.     If  it  cannot  be  de- 
nied, that  we  have  in  us  the  ideas  of  being  and 
hinking,  I   would  know  by  which  of  the  fenfes 
hey  entered  into  our  minds.     It  muft  then  be  ad- 
nitced  that  they  do  not  in  any  manner  derive  their 
)rigin  from  the  fenfes.  7"^^  '^X^- 

*  Zeno  Ihewed  alfo  tlie  Talfhood  and  ridicule  of 
he  opinion  of  the  Academics  by  another  refleclion. 
n  the  ordinary  condudl  of  life,  faid'he,  it  'is'fm- 
30fllble  to  make  any  choice,  or  determine  upon 
my  thing,  without  firil  having  a  fixed  and  certain 
)rinciple  in  the  mind,  tO  determine  us  to  cliufe  one 
hing  rather  than  another :  For  without  that  we 
hould  continue  always  in  uncertainty  and  inadion. 

The  follovs^ers  of  the  antient  academy,  and  the 
stoics,  agreed  therefore  with  each  other,  as  both 
Tiaintained,  though  upon  different  principles,  that 
here  were  Certain  means  ^  for  knowing  truth,  and 
:onfequently  evident  and  certain  knowledge. 

Arcefilaus  rofe  up  with  great  vivacity  againft  this  Acackm. 
opinion,  confining  himfelf  particularly  to  oppofingO^*^-^*^' 
^eno  ;  and  formed   a  fe(5t,  which  was  called  the  ^*  ^'^^ 
Middle  academy,  and  fubfifted  down  to  Carneades, 
:he  fourth  fucceflbr  of  Arcefilaus,  who  founded  the 

*  Si,  quid  oScii  fui  fit,  non  occurrit  animo,  nihil  unqiiam  om- 
riino  ager,  ad  nullam  rem  unquam  impelletur,  nunquam  movebitur. 
^od  fi  aliquid  aliquando  a6lurus  e(l,  neccfle  eit  id  ei  vejiim,  quod 
iKcurrit,  videri.    Ibid,  n,  24., 
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fe6t  called  the  New  Academy.  As  it"  deviated  onl; 
in  fome  fmall  alterations  from  the  Middle  one 
they  are  confounded  with  each' other,  and  both  in 
eluded  in  the  name  of  tbe^^ew  Jcadeffiyr-'^Vhi 
fed:  was  in  great  reputation;  Cicero  embraced  i 
openly,  and  declared  hi mfelf  its  defender.^ 
Academ.  If  we  may  believc  hitfi,  it  was  neither  throug' 
Quaeft.  obftinacy,  nor  the  frivolous  dcfire  of  overcoming 
•  I-  n-  44-  ^1^^^  Arcefilaus  attacked  Zcnoi  but  through  the  ob 
fcurity  of  all  knowledge,  which  had  obliged  Sc 
crates,  as  well  as  Democritus,  Anaxagoras,  Em 
pedocles,  and  almofl:  all  the  antient  philofophen 
to  confefs  their  ignorance,  and  to  agree,  that  ther 
was  nothing  to  be  knov/n,  nothing  determine 
with  certainty,  not  even  what  Socrates  had  excepte 
in  fayingv  I  kno'-j)  only  one  things  lohich  iSy  that 
knew  nothing. 

The  main  point  in  difpute  between  Zeno  an 
Arcefilaus  was  the  evidence  of  the  fenfes.     Zen 
afErmed,  that  truth  might  be  certainly  known  b 
ibid.n.  66»  their  aid  :  Arcefilaus  denied  it.     The  latter's  prir 
^^'  cipal  reafon  was,  that  there  is  no  certain  mark  t 

diilinguilh  falfe  and  delufive  objeds  from  fuch  i 
are  not  fo.  There  are  fome,  which  either  are,  ( 
appear  fo  perfedly  like  each  other»  that  it  is  in 
pofiible  to  difcern  the  difference.  Hence,  in  jud§ 
ing  and  affirming  any  thing  of  them,  one  is  liafe 
to  err,  and  to  take  the  true  for  the  falfe,  and  tb 
falfe  for  the  true,  which  is  entirely  unworthy  of 
wife  man.  *  Confequently,.  to  aci  with  prudena 
he  ought  to  fufpend  his  judgment,  and  decide  nc 
thing.  And  this  was  what  Arcefilaus  did  :  for  h 
paffed  whole  days  in  difputing  with  others,  and  i 
refuting  their  opinions,  without  ever  cxprefling  hi 
own. 

•  Ex  his  Ilia  neccflano  nata  eft  i«o;^r),  id  ^,  affeufionls  retentic 
Acacia  a^trj.  L  4.  n.  59. 

Th 
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The  Academics,  by  his  example,  afted  ever  af- 
er  in  the  fame  manner.     We  have  leen  that  Car- 
ijeades,  when  he  went  to  Rome  with  two  other 
ieputies,  fpoke  one  day  for,  and  the  next  againfl, 
uiUc^e,  with  equal  force  and  eloquence.     *  They 
pretended,  that  the  end  of  thefe  difcouirfes,  wherein 
ihey  maintained  both  fides  of  a  queftion,  was,  by 
uch,  inquiries,  to  difcpver  fopiething  true,  or  at 
lead  that  came   near  the  truth.      The  only  dif- 
ference, faid  they,  between  u^,  and  thofe  who  be- 
lieve they  know  fomething,  is,,  that  thofe  other 
philofophers  boldly  advance  what  they  maintain  for 
true  and  inconteftable,  and  we  have  the  mode  ft  y  to 
iaffirai  our  pofitions  only  as  probable  and  Hk^^ truth. 
They  added,  that  their  do<5trine  was  accufed,  w-ith-  Academ. 
out  foundation,  of  reducing  mankind  to  ipa<5:ion,  QiL^^-i-'« 
and  of  oppofmg  the  duties  of  life  ;    as-probabiUty  "*  ^^^'  ^*^* 
and  the  likeneis.  to.trutli^  fuiHccd  to  de^er(nk>e^  their 
c;hoice  of  one.  thing  rather  than  ^^other»;  ,:^€-{iaye 
an  excellezit  .  treai;if^  of  Gjcera's  intitfed  J^^us^ 
^ich  is  rcckoped  a^  the  jfc^prth ,  took,  oi^^^i^^^^^^ 
pii^.  Queftioas  ;^  ,wHereiri  Cicero :  JDakes^  JtucUiUps        - '•  ■ 
defend  th,e^ opinion  of  the  ai>tient.;ac^dem,yj^:'J'iwt 
^here  are  thirds  which,  a-  man  is,  cfpable';;o|J'|irLp)y- 
j^g  and,  comprehending^  anij  for  l^iinlelf  ihe  m^n- 
tains  the  contrary  opinioof  v^^  i^tl^t^of^ 
academy.  That  jpan'&rJ^Pp^k^g^iP^tw^  ibid.  1.4. 

4ier  than  ara3g^i;;ances,,  .afid^^ha^^^^^^^^^  n.  61, 6^. 

,tut  .pfxd^^<.ogiaiQris^  ,|L^cullus,.  ii;LjfO]q[ck|ding 
Kis  diljer cation^  .which ,is  ,9^ ^pnii4er»ble  Ij^gtljt ;apd 
very  eloq^ept,  ,appftrbfph,iffs  ja  tbefe^  terj5ns  to-.-,Ci- 
cero':    *^,  Js.'U-poJPi^ 
"  you^have  given  p^^ifophy^^^^ 
*'  brace  a^  feft.^whiitl?k  .Q^hfQM^^  the 

*'  liaJfe,  Which  deprives  us  of  the"*ufe  of  reafpnand 

utratoq'ue  partem  dicerldo  &  audienclo  eTicr5int;^>  tap (j.ua in  e^pri- 
mant  allq-uid,  quod  aut  venira  lit,  aut  ad  id  quara  ^o^ime  acce- 
-iat.     Lit).  ^,  n.  7,  8, 

"  judgment. 
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"  judgment,  which  forbids  us  to  approve  any 
'•  thing,  and  divefts  us  of  all  our  fenfes  ?  Thfe* 
"  Cimmerians  themfelves,  who  are  faid  never  to 
*'  fee  the  fun,  have  fome  fires,  fome  twilight,  to 
"  illuminate  theiTi.  But  the  philofophers,  ^  fot 
''  whom  you  declare,  in  the  midft  of  the  profoUflfl 
''  darknefs  with  which  they  furround  us,  leave  iis 
"  no  fpark  of  light  to  guide  us.  They  keep  us 
*'  hampered  in  chains,  which  will  not  fufFer  us  to 
*'  make  the  leafl  motion.  For,  to  conclude,  to 
*'  forbid  us,  as  they  do,  to  give  our  confent  to 
*'  any  thing  whatfoever^  is  adlually  to  deprive  us 
*'  entirely  of  the  ufe  of  our  minds,  and  at  the 
*'  fame  time  to  prohibit  us  all  manner  of  adion." 
It  were  hard  to  refute  the  doctrine  of  the  new  aca- 
demy better,  which  really  feems  to  degrade  man, 
confining  him  to  a  (late  of'abfolute  ignorance, 
and  in  leaving  nothing  to  guide  him  but  doubt 
and  uncertainty.  • 

Father  Mallebranche,  in  his  inquiry  after  truth, 
lays  down  with  great  extent  an  excellent  principle 
concerning  the  fenfes.     It  is,  that  the  fenfes  were 
given  us  by  God,  not  to  inable  us  to  know  the  na- 
ture of  objedls,  but  their  relation  to  us  j  not  what 
they  are  in  themfelves,  but  whether  they  are  ad- 
vantageous or  hurtful  to  our  bodies.     This  princi- 
ple is  highly  luminous,  and  deflroys  all  the  litde 
glofTes  and  chicane  of  the  antient  philofophers.  As 
to  objeds  in  themfelves,  we  know  them  by  the 
ideas  we  have  of  them. 
logic  of        I  have  faid   that  the  new  Academics  contented 
Port-        themfelves  v/ith  denying  certainty,  and  admitting 
Partiv.     probability.     The  feet  of  Pyrrho,  which   was  a 
c.  I.  branch  that  fprung  from  the  Academics,  even  denied 

that  probability,  and  pretended,  that  every  thing 
was  equally  obfcure  and  uncertain. 

But  the  truth  is,  that  all  thefe  opinions,  whicjl 
have  made  fo  much  noife  in  the  world,  never  fub* 
filled  except  in  difcourfe^  difputacion,  or  writing; 

whiift 
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rvhilft  nobody    ever   was    ferioufly  convinced   by 

hem.     They  were  the  diveiTions  anct  amufements 

)f  perfons  of  wit  and  leifure :  but  they  were  never 

Opinions    by    which   thofe   perfons  v/ere  inwardly 

iiuch  affeded,  and  confequently  wilhng  to  diredt 

;heir  condud.     They  pretended  that  fleeping  could 

hot  be  difcinguiih'ed  trom  waking,    nor   madnefs 

f^'|Tpm  reafon :  but,   notwithftanding  all  their  argu- 

bients,   could  they  doubt  whether  they   flept,  or 

whether  they  were  in  their  fenfes  ?  ^ut,  if  there  had 

?v-en  any  body  capable  of  thefe  doubts,  at  leaft  no 

;i-ian  could  doubt  whether  he  is,  whether  he  thinks, 

Dr  whether  he  lives.     For,  whether  he  fleeps  or 

ivakes,  whether  he  is  in  or  out  of  his  fenfes,   whe- 

',cr  he  does,  or  does  not  err,  it  is  at  leaft  certain, 

jaufe  he  thinks,  that  he  is  and  that  he  lives  •,  it 

bting  impoITible  to  feparate  being  and   life  from 

diOught,  and  to  believe  that  what  thinks  is  not, 

and  does  not  live. 
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CHAPTER    II. 

Opinions  of  the  antient  fhilofophers  concerning  Ethics^ 
or  morality.  . 

MORAL  philofophy  or  Ethics,  whofe  ob- 
je6t  is  the  regulation  of  manners,  is,  pro- 
perly Ipeaking,  the  fcience  of  man.  All  other 
knowledge  is  in  fome  meafure  external  and  without 
him,  or  at  lead  may  be  faid  not  to  extend  to  what 
is  more  immediately  perfonal  and  himfelf,  I  mean 
the  heart :  for  it  is  in  that  the  whole  man  confifts, 
and  is  what  he  is.  They  may  render  him  more 
learned,  more  eloquenr,  morejuftin  his  reafonings, 
more  knowing  in  the  myfteries  of  nature,  more  fit 
to  command  armies,  and  to  govern  dates :  but  they 
neither  make  him  better,  nor  wifer.  Thcfe  how- 
ever are  the  only  things  that  concern  him  nearly, 
in  which  he  is  perfonally  interefted,  and  withoul 
which  all  the  reft  ought  to  appear  next  to  perfedtlj 
indifferent. 

It  was  this  induced  Socrates  to  believe,  that  the 
regulation  of  manners  was  to  be  preferred  to  a!) 
other  fciences.  Before  him  the  philofophcrs  al- 
moft  wholly  devoted  themfelves  to  inquiring  into 
the  fecrets  of  nature,  to  meafuring  the  extent  oi 
lands  and  feas,  and  in  ftudying  the  courfe  of  the 
ftars.  *  He  was  the  firft  f  that  placed  Ethics  in 
honour,  and,  to  ufe  the  terms  of  Cicero,  broughl 
philofophy  down  from  heaven  J  into  cities,  intro- 

•  A  Socrate  omnis,  qu3P  eft  de  vita  &  tnoribus,  philofophia  mana- 
vit.     Tufcul.  Siuafi.  1.  5.  n.  8. 

f  Hie  more  antient  philofofhen^  end  eJfudaUy  Pjthagoraf,  hat, 
given  their  difttples  good  precepts  of  morality- ,  but  did  not  make  them 
their  principal  doSrihe  like  Socrates. 

X  Socrates  primus  philofophiam  devocavit  e  coclo,  &  in  urbibn« 
^^ollocavit,  &  in  domos  etiam  introduxit,  &  cocgit  de  vita  &  mori- 
bus,  re!)Ulq;:e  bonis  &  mails  quxrfre.    Ibid.  1.  5.  n.  10. 

duced 
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piiced  her  alfo  into  houfes,  and  familiarifed  her 
^vith  individuals,  in  obliging  her  to  give  them  pre- 
bcpts  upon  the  manners  and  condudl  of  life. 
I  She  did  not  confine  herfelf  to  the  care  of  par- 
^iqillars* ..  The  government  of  ftates  was  always 
the  principal  objedt  of  the  refledlions  of  the  mod 
celebrated  philofophers.  Ariftotle  and  Plato  have 
left  u5  feveral  trads  of  great  extent  upon  this  fub- 
ied,  which  have  always  been  highij?;;  efteemed,  :ind 
:ontain  excellent  principles.  This,;|3art  of  moral 
^hilofophy  is  called  Politics,  I  fhaiJ 'not  treat  ic 
eparately  in  this  place ;  and  Hiall  content  myfelf  ini 
ihe'fequel,  where  I  fhall  fpeak  of  duties,  with 
naking  fome  extrads  from  Plato  and  Cicero,  which 
vill/ftiew  what  noble  ideas  they  had  of  the  manner 
i>f  goveirning  ftates. 

Moral  philofophy  ought  to  infti!U(5l  mankind 
macipally  in  two  things.  It  ought,  in  the  firfl: 
>iaGe,rG^.' teach  them  in  what  that  fupreme  good,  ^r 
k^ppinefsi' <onCiiiSi  at  which  they  all  afpire;  then 
l^^fbew  them  the  virtues  and  duties,  by  which  they 
nsy-attain  it.  It  is  not  to  be  expedled  that  Paga- 
lifm  fhould  lay  down  the  pureft  and  moft  perfect 
nfexwife  upon  matters  of  fuch  importance.  We 
ft4U;^fihd  a  mixture  of  light  and  darknefs  in  it. 
Seiche  will  amaze  us,  and  is  at  the  farne  time  highly 
5ipable-of  inftru6ling  us. 

*  I  (hall  add  a  (hart  difcourfe  upon  civil  law  to  my 
.ccotjnt  of  Ethics,  ja^tinoral  philofophy. 

A  R^al^^  L  E    I.    ,  . 

pinions  of  the  antiehf'^hilofophers  upon  the  fupreme 
,  good^  or  happinefs^  of  man. 

£N  all  moral  philofophy  there  is  npt  a  mdre  im- 
l.portant  fubjed,  than  that  which  rekfies  to  the 
lupreme  Good  of  man.  Many  queftjons  'ai*e  dif-. 
jUued  in  the  fchools  indifferent  enough- with  refpeift 
0  the  generality  of  m'en,  and  in  which  thev  might 
Vol.  hi.  ..    Y  :  "      difpenfe 
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difpenfewith  inftrudling  themfelves,  without  any 
great  detriment  to  the  manners  and  condudl  of  hfe, 
*  But  the  ignorance  of  what  conllitutes  his  fupreme 
good  leads  man  into  infinite  error,  and  occafions 
his  walking  always  by  chance,  without  having  any 
thino-  fixed  and  determinate,  and  without  knowing 
either  where  he  goes,  or  what  paths  he  ought  to 
take :  whereas,  that  principle  once  well  eftablifhed, 
he  knows  all  his  dudes  clearly,  and  to  what  he  is 
to  adhere  in  every  thing  elfe. 

f  philofophers  are  not  the  only  perfons  that  take 
pains  to  inquire  wherein  this  fupreme  good  confills  j 
but  all  men,  the  learned,  the  ignorant,  the  wife, 
the  ftupid  :  there  is  nobody  that  does  not  fhare  in 
this  important  queftion.  And,  though  the  head 
fhould  continue  indifferent  about  it,  the  heart  could 
not  avoid  making  its  choice.  It  raifes  this  fecret  cry 
of  itfelf  in  regard  to  Tome  objed :  Happy  is  he  who 
poiTeffes  that ! 

Man  has  the  idea  and  defire  of  a  fupreme  good 
implanted  in  his  nature:  and  that  idea  and  defire 
are  the  fource  of  all  his  other  defires,  and  of  all  his 
actions.  Since  his  Fall,  he  retains  only  a  confufed 
and  creneral  notion  of  it,  which  is  infeparable  from 
his  being.  He  cannot  avoid  loving  and  purfuing 
this  good,  which  he  knows  only  confufedly  :  but 
he  knows  not  where  it  is,  nor  wherein  it  confifts, 
and  the  purfuit  of  it  precipitates  him  into  an  infi- 
nity of  errors.  For,  finding  created  good  things 
which  fatlsfy  fome  fmall  part  of  that  infinite  avidity 
which  engrofies  him,  he  takes  them  for  the  fupreme 
good,  directs  all  his  aftions  to  them,  and  thereby 
falls  into  innumerable  crimes  and  errors. 


*  Summum  bonura  fi  ignoretur,  vii'endl  rationem  ignorari  necelTc 
eR.  .  Ex  quo  tAutus  error  co'.ifequitur,  ut,  quern  in  porturn  fe  re- 
cipiant,  fcire  non  pofilnt.  Cogniiis  autem  rerum  iinibus,  cum  in- 
teliia;iiur' quid  lit  &  bonorum  cxtremum  &  malorum,  Invcnta  vitas- ^ 
via  "eii,  conlormLitioque  omnium  oflicioiuin.—- Hoc  conflituto,  in 
philofophia,  conitituta  funt  osnaia.  De  Finib,  hon  <£f  rnal.  1.  5.  n.  15. 

f  Omnis  an^toritas  philolbphlae  conliftit  in  beatavita  comparanda. 
Bsai,e  i\\\vA  vjveiidi  cupiditate  incenli  oixines  furmiSm     Ihid.  n.  86. 

Ibis 
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This  we  lliall  fee  evidently  in  the  different  opi- 
nions of  the  philofophers  upon  this  head.  Cicero 
has  treated  it  with  abundance  of  extent  ajid  erudi- 
tion in  his  five  books  Be  Finibus  honorum  &  malo^, 
fum^  in  which  he  examines  wherein  real  good  and 
^vil  confift.  I  ihall  confine  myfelf  to  the  plan  he 
lias  followed,  and  fhall  relate  after  him  what  the 
Epicureans,  Stoics,  and  Peripatetics,  the  three  moft 
:elebrated  feds  of  philofophy,  thought  upon  this 
fubjea:. 

The  two  lad  will  from  time  to  time  afford  us 
excellent  maxims  upon  different  fubjeds,  but  often 
nixed  with  falfe  principles  and  grofs  errors.  We 
ire  not  to  exped  to  find  any  thing  inflrudlive  in 
hem  concerning  future  good.  Human  philofophy 
loes  not  exalt  man  above  himfelf,  but  confines  him" 
o  the  earth.  Though  many  of  the  philofophers 
vere  convinced  of  the  immortality  of  the  foul,  and 
n  confequence  that  this  life  is  but  a  moment  in  re- 
pe6l  to  the  eternal  duration  of  our  fouls,  they  have 
lowever  devoted  their  whole  fludy  and  attention  to' 
his  life  of  a  moment.  What  was  to  happen  here- 
ifter,  in  the  other,  was  only  the  fubjedl  of  fome 
)arren  converfations,  from  which  they  deduced  no 
:onfequence  either  for  their  own  condudl,  or  that 
)f  others.  Thus  thefe  pretended  fages,  who  knew 
ill  things  except  themfelves,  and  to  what  every 
)articular  thing  was  deftined  except  man,  may  be 
Liftjy  confidered  as  ignorant  and  fenfelefs.  For  not 
0  know  what  one  is,  and  whither  one  goes  j  to  be 
gnorant  of  one's  end,  and  of  the  means  for  attain- 
ng  it  j  to  be  learned  in  what  is  fuperfiuous  and 
breign,  and  blind  to  what  is  perfonal  and  neccf- 
ary,  is  certainly  to  be  void  of  fenfe. 


Y  2  SECT. 
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SECT.    I. 

Opiniom  of  Epicurus  concerning  the  fupr erne  good, 

TH  E  name  alone  of  Epicurus  fufiices  to  in- 
form us,  that  in  the  prefent  queftion  *  we  are 
ftut  to  cxped:  to  be  infpired  by  him  winh  noble  and 
generous  ientiments. 
De  Finib.       According  to  all  the  philofophers,  That  is  called 
L  I.  n.29,  the  fupreme  Good,  upon  which  all  other  Good  de- 
3"^'  pends,  and  Vv^hich  depends  itfelf  upon  no  other. 

Epicurus  makes  this  fupreme  Good  confift  in  plea- 
fure,  and,  by  necefiary  conftquence,  fuprem.e  Evil 
in  pain.     Nature  herfelf,  fays  he,  teaches  us  thij 
truth,   and  prompts  us  from  our  birth  to  purfue 
whatever  gives  v.s  pleafure  as  our  fupreme  good, 
and  to  avoid"  whatever  gives  us  pain  as  our  fuprem( 
evil.     There  is  no  more  cccafion  for  iludied  argu 
inents  to  eftablifh  this  truth,  than  there  is  to  prov( 
that  fire  is  hot,  fnov/  white,  and  honey  fweet:  wbicl 
are  felf-evident.   Let  us  fuppofe,  on  one  fide,  a  mar 
enjoying  the  greateft  pleafures  both   of  body  and 
mind,  without  fear  of  their  being  interrupted  ;  anc 
On  the  other,  a   man  fuffering   the  fliarpeft  pains 
without  any  hope  of  relief :  can  we  doubt  on  whicl 
fide  to  place  fupreme  good  and  fupreme  evil  ? 
De  Finib.       ^^  ^^  ^^^^  ^^^  ccpcnd  upon  man  to  exempt  him 
I.  a.  n.  93.  felf  from  pain,  Epicurus  oppofes  that  inconvenience 
OuS'\      ^^^^^  ^  remedy  founded  upon  a  reafoning,  which  h( 
^44,45.*  believes  very  perluafivc.     if  pain  he  greats  fays  he 
//  "joill  he  fidcrt  \  if  Icng^  it  will  he  flight.     As   if  < 
difeafe  did  not  often  happen  to  be  at  the  fame  tim( 
both  long   and   painful,    and   reafoning  had   an) 
power  over  the  {t^{t  of  feeling. 
Id.  1. 3.  He  propofed  another  remedy  of  no  greater  eiH 

»•  33>  &c.  cacy,  agarnil   the    fharpnefs   of  pain  •,   which  v/as. 
to  divert  the  mmd  from  the  evils  Vve  fuffer,  by  turn 

*  EpiC'TMT?,  in  co!Tftliutione    finis,  nihil   s;enerori!m   iaplt  atqu' 
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ing  our  whole  attention  upon  the  pleafiires  we  have 
formerly  enjoyed,  and  upon  thofe  we  are  in  hopes 
of  tailing  hereafter.  *  How  !  might  one  reply  to 
ihim,  whilft  the  violence  of  pain  racks,  burns,  and 
agonifes  me,  without  a  moment's  intermiffion,  do 
you  bid  me  forget  and  difregard  it  ?  Is  it  in  my 
power  then  to  diflcmble,  and  forget  in  that  man- 
ner ?  Can  I  (lifle  and  filence  the  voice  of  nature  at 
fuch  a  time  ? 

When  he  was  obliged  to  give  up  all  thefe  falfe  Tufcul. 
and  wretched  reafonings,  he  had  no  other  evafion  QiJ®^-'-** 
than  to  admit,  that  his  wife  man  miglit  be  fenfible '  *  *^' 
of  pain,  but  that  he  would  perfill:  in  believing  him- 
felf  happy  during  it  j  and  to  this  he  adhered.  Ci- 
cero tells  us,  that,  whilft  he  talks  in  this  manner, 
he  found  it  fcarce  polTible  to  forbear  laughing.  If 
the  fage  be  tortured,  if  he  be  burnt,  (one  v>^ould 
imagine  Epicurus  was  going  to  fay,  that  he  would 
bear  it  with  conftancy,  and  not  fink  under  it :  but 
that  is  not  enough  for  him,  he  goes  ftill  farther)  If 
thef  fage  were  in  the  burning  bu!l  of  Phalaris,  he 
would  cry  out  with  joy  :  Ho\v  grateful  is  this !  How 
little  I  value  it  I  It  is  furpiifing  to  hear  fuch  words 
from  the  idolater  of  voluptuoufnefs,  the  man  who 
niakes  fupreme  good  confill  in  pleafure,  and  fu- 
preme  evil  in  pain,  t  But  vv^e  are  ftill  more  fur- 
prifed  when  we  fee  Epicurus  fuftain  this  generous 
character  to  the  laft,  and  to  hear  him,  in  the  midft 
of  the  acuteft  pangs  oF  the  ftone,  and  the  exceftive 
torments   of  the  moft  terrible  cholic,  cry  out :   / 

*  No;i  eft  in  noftra  poteftate,  fodicantibus  iis  rebus  quas  mwlas 
efTe  opinenuir  difnmijjntio  yel  oblivio.  Luctrr.nt,  vc\::r.;,  ftii-n\i!oi 
admovent,  ignes  ad  hibent,  refpirnre  non  fnnintj  «S:  tu  obllvilci 
jubes,  quod  contra  nnrviram  eltr  C'lcer. 

t  III  Phtlarldis  tamo  li  eiit,  dicet:  ^^am  fui-i-vc  cjl  hoc  l  ^am 
hoc  -non  ruro  !  Cicer. 

X  Qnid  povrc  ?  Non  seque  increirri>i-le-videtijrj  aliquem  !n  liimmis 

cniciatibu<;  poritum,  dicere  :  Btati^s  fum  ?  AtquI   haec   vox   in   ipia 

jotficina  voli'ptHtis  eft  audita  :  Beat'Jfwium^  inqiiit,  hnn:   &  ulii>::um 

\dum  a^o^  Epicurus;    cum   ilJum   h;nc  uri'.ioe  diHiciltas  torqucictj 

i  Ibjnc  iiifanabj|is  exulcerati  doior  vcntris.     Seme.  Lpilt.  92, 

!l  Y  a  a9n 
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am  happy.  I'his  is  the  laft  and.  the  mojt  fortunate  day 
pf  my  life, 

Cicero  aflcs,  how  it  is  pofTible  to  reconcile  Epi- 
curus vs^ith  himielf  ?  *  As  for  him,  who  does  not 
deny  pain  to  be  pain,  he  does  not  carry  the  virtue 
6f  the  wifeman  to  fo  high  a  pitch.  *'  To  me  it 
"  is  enough,  fays  he,  if  he  fupports  evils  with 
"  patience.  I  do  not  require  that  he  fhould  fuffer 
^'  them  with  joy.  For  undoubtedly  pain  is  a  fad, 
"  fharp,  bitter  thing,  contrary  to  nature,  and  ex- 
"  ceedingly  hard  to  undergo."  This  is  thinking 
and  f[)eaking  reafonably.  The  language  of  hpi- 
curus  is  that  of  pride  and  vanity,  which  feeks  to 
exhibit  itfelf  as  a  fight,  and,  whilfr  it  difplays  afalfe 
courage,  proves  a  real  weaknefs. 

For  the  reft,  thefe  abfurd  confequences  of  Epi- 
curus, were  inevitably  nectrflary  confequences  of  his 
erroneous  principles.  For,  if  the  wifeman  muft  be 
happy  as  long  as  he  is  wife,  pain,  not  depriving 
him  of  his  wifdom,  cannot  deprive  him  of  his  hao- 
pinefs.  Thus  he  is  reduced  to  affirm  himfelf  happy 
in  the  midfl  of  the  m.ofl  exquifite  torments. 

It  muft  be  owned,  that  Epicurus  has  maxims 
and  even  adions  afcribed  to  him,  which  are  daz- 
iing  and  furpriling,  and  which  give  a  quite  diffe- 
rent idea  of  his  perfon  and  dodiine  to  what  is 
generally  formed  of  them.  And  from  hence  many 
learned  and  celebrated  perfons  have  taken  upon 
them  his  defence,  and  wrote  his  apology. 

He  declares  loudly,  ftys  Cicero  t?  fhat  one  can- 
not live  joyoufiy,    except  with  wildom,  honefty,, 

*  Tu1iiu3  dobrem,  dolqrem  t^t  non  negat — Ego,  Inquir,  tan-. 
tam  vim  non  trihuo  Tapientics  centra  dolorem.  Sit  fortis  in  pcrfe- 
rentio,  officio  iatis  eft :  tit  Jjetetur  etiam,  non  poftulo.  Triitis  enim- 
res  eft  fine  dubirs,  rf-jiera,  am^ra,  inirnica  njtur?e,  ad  patiend.ura 
loleranduinque  dlfRcilis.     Tufcul.  i^^^f.  1.  ^.  n.  33.  &  18. 

"t  Clamat  Epicurus,  non  poffe  jucuiide  vivl,  nifi  ianienter,  ho- 
reile,  juReque  vivatur:  nee  fapienter,  honeue,  juite,  aiii  jucunde, 
De  Finib.  1.  1.  n.  57. 

and 
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and  jullice;  and  that  one  cannot  live  v/ith  wif- 
dom,  hoiicfiy,  and  juftice,  otherwife  than  joyoufly. 
What  does  not  luch  a  principle  include ! 

Upon  moral  fuujeds,  and  rules  of  duty,  he  ad- 
vances maxims  no  leis  noble  and  fevere. 

Seneca  repeats  many  of  his  fayings,  which  are  Senec. 
certainly    very  laudable  :    /  was  never  fiudious  of^^-  ^9« 
pleq/ing  the  people :   for  what  I  know  the  multitude 
do  not  approve^  and  what  the  nndttiude  do  approve 
I  dcn^t  know. 

Inftead  of  the  whole  people  *  Epicurus  fubflitutes  u.  Epift, 
feme  man  of  great  virtue  and  reputation,  whom  he  ii- 
is  fo-  having  us  fee  perpetually  before  our  eyes,  as 
our  guardian  and  infpedlor,  in  order  to  our  ading 
ia  all  things,  as  if  he  were  the  eye-witnefs  and 
judge  of  our  actions.  And,  indeed,  it  were  to  re- 
trench the  greateft  part  of  one's  faults,  to  give 
them  a  witnefs  one  refpedls  :  of  whom  the  autho- 
rity and  idea  only  would  make  our  mofl  fecret  ac- 
tions more  prudent  and  blamelefs. 

t  If  you  would  make  Pythocles  truly  rich,  faid 
Epicurus,  you  mutl  add  nothing  to  his  eftate,  but 
only  retrench  his  defires  and  appetites. 

I  fliould  never  have  done,  fnould  I  repeat  his 
m.any  other  maxims  of  morality  equally  jutl.  Does 
Socrates  him/elf  talk  better  than  Epicurus  ?  And 
feme  pretend  that  his  life  fuited  his  doctrine. 

Though  the  gardens  of  Epicurus  had  this  in-ia.Epjft, 
fcription,    Pleafure  is  here    the  fupreme  goody    the^'v 
mailer  of  them,  though  very  courteous  and  polite, 
received  his  oueds  with  bread  and  water. 


*  Al!<.]\;i'?  vir  boniis  nobis  eligendus  eft,  ac  femper  ante  qcuIos 
'  hendus,  ut  lie  tanqiiam  illo  Ipeilante  vivanuis,  &  omnia  tap^ 
^  in  illo  vidente  faciamus.  Hoc,  mi  Lucili,  Epicurus  prspcepir, 
fuftodem  noriis  &  paeciagoguni  dedit :  nee  immerito.  Magna  pars 
peccatonim  toliitiir,  fi  peccaturis  teftis  adl'tftat.  Aliquena  habeat 
ianimup,  C|iieni  vereatur,  cujus  aucloritatc  etiam  llcreium  fuum 
faniflius  faciat. 

f  Si  vi«,  innxilt,  Pvthocler».,  divitem  fiicere,  non  p'-cuniae  adjiclerif 
ijuni,  led  cupiditatibus  dctiahendum,     Seriec.  Ep.  2i» 

Y  4  Him- 
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Senep.  Plimfelf,    this  teacher  of  voluptuoufnefs,    had 

y^*  '^-  certain  days,  when  he  fatisfied  his  hunger  with 
great  fobriety.  He  fays  in  a  letter,  that  he  did  not 
fpend  quite  an  as,  that  is,  a  penny,  upon  a  meal ; 
and  that  Metrodorus,  his  companion,  who  was  not 
fo  old,  fpent  an  v/hole  as. 

We  have  feen  with  what  courage  he  fuffered  the 
fharpeft  and  mod  cruel  pains  in  his  laft  moments. 
What  can  be  faid  of  thefe  fadts,  and  many  of  the 
like  nature  ?  for  many  fuch  are  related  of  him. 

What  fliall  we  fay  alfo,  on  the  other  fide,  of  fads 
in  great  number  diredly  the  reverfe,  and  his  being 
reproached  with  abandoning  himfelf  to  drunken- 
nels  and  the  mod  Ihameful  debauches,  as  Diogenes 
Laertius  informs  us  ? 
Tufsui.  But  Cicero  cuts  the  queftlon  fhort  in  one  word, 
Qnsfi:.  1.3.  ^y^^  reduces  it  to  a  fingle  point :  "  Do  you  believe, 
»:4>;47.  tt  fays  fomebody  to  him,  that  Epicurus  was  the 
^'  man  feme  are  for  having  him  pafs  for,  and 
*'  that  his  defign  was  to  inculcate  irregularity  and 
*'  debauch?  No,  replies  Cicero:  for  I  find  he 
".alfo  advances  very  tine  maxims,  and  moil  fevere 
"  moralicy.  But  here,  not  his  life  and  manners, 
*'  but  his  dodtrine  and  opinions  are  the  queftion. 
*'  Now  he  explains  himlelf  upon  what  he  under- 
'*  Hands  by  pleafure  and  happinefs  in  a  manner  by 
f  no  means  obfcure.  *  J  underfiand  by  that  wordy 
"  fays  Epicurus,  the  plea  fur  es  of  the  tajie^  the  plea- 
*f  furcs  of  love,  the  view  of  fuch  obje5is  as  delight  the  eye, 
•r  diver/ions  andmufic.  Do  I  add  to  his  words  ?  Have 
'*•  1  annexed  any  thing  falfe  to  them  ?  If  fo,  pray  cor- 
"  re£l  me  \  for  I  have  no  viev/  but  to  clear  up  the 
"  truth?'  '■   ^-  '  '  ■■  ■ 

pe  Finib.       1  he  fame  -f  Epicurus  declares^  He  cannot  fo  much 

'  "  '  *  Non  verbo  foliim  pofult  voluptatem,  fed  explanavit  quid  dice- 

ret.     Saparenty  inquit,  ©"  corpcrum  coTnplexu?ny  &  ludos,  atque  can- 
ins  y  l^  for  mas  has  qidbus  oculi  juciinde  move  ant  U7\ 

■f  Teftificatui-,  ne  Intel ligere  quidem  fe  pofle,  ubi  fit  aut  quid  fit 
uHun;i  bonnm,  praeter  illiid,  quod  cibo,  aut  potione,  &  aurium  de- 
ieclatione,  & 4)bfcoena  voluptate  capiatur.    I>e  Finib.  \.z»  n.  7. 

"■.';•■■■  ^^ 
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IS  conceive  that  there  is  any  other  good^  except  what  ^^  "a^* 
\onfifis  in  drinking^  eatings  harmonious  founds  that  de-  n^^^,*  ** 
ight  the  ear^  and  obfcene  pleafures.  Are  not  thefe  his 
)wn  terms,  fays  Cicero  ?  An  h.^c  ah  eo  non  dicuntur? 

If  we  fuppofe  that  he  maintained  fuch  a  maxim, 
A^hat  regard  is  to  be  had  for  his  fined  difcourfes 
tlfewhere  upon  virtue  and  purity  of  manners  ?  The  Ibid.  \.  t. 
"ame  judgment  was  pafTed  on  them  as  on  the  books  "'  "^  ^"^ 
le  wrote  upon  the  Divinity.  People  were  con* 
zinced,  that  in  reality  he  believed  there  were  no 
5ods.  He  however  fpoke  of  the  veneration  due  to 
,hem  in  the  moll  magnificent  terms,  in  order  to 
creen  his  real  fentiments  and  perfon,  and  to  avoid 
irawing  the  Athenians  upon  him.  He  had  the 
ame  interefl  in  covering  fo  (hocking  a  dodrine, 
,s  that  which  makes  the  fupreme  good  confill  in 
'oluptuoufiiefs. 

Torquatus  urged  extremely  in  favour  of  Epicu-  De  Finlb- 
us,  whofe  dodlrine  he  defended,  the  pafiTage  where  ];  ^-  ^-  5«* 
hat  philofopher  faid,  that,  without  wifdom,  honefty, 
ind  juftice,  it  was  impoflible  to  lead  an  happy 
ife .  jwn  pojje  jucunds  vivi^  nifi  hmejie^  ^  [apienter^ 
'^  jufte  vivatur,  Cicero  does  not  fuffer  himfelf  to 
)e  dazzled  by  an  empty  glitter  of  words,  with 
vhich  Epicurus  took  pains  to  cover  the  turpitude 
jf  his  maxims.  He  proves  at  large  that  wifdom, 
lonefty,  and  juftice,  were  irreconcileable  with 
Dleafure,  in  the  fenfe  that  Epicurus  gives  it,  which 
s  a  difgrace  to  philofophy,  and  a  difhonour  to 
lature  itfelf.  He  afks  Torquatus,  if,  when  he  Ibld.n.74. 
3iould  be  eleded  conful,  which  was  foon  to  hap- 
3en,  he  would  venture,  in  his  fpeech  to  the  people 
3r  fenate,  to  declare,  that  he  entered  upon  office 
lully  refplved  to  propofe  to  himfelf  no  other  view 
:r  end  in  all  his  adtions  but  voluptuoufnefs  ?  And 
wherefore  would  he  not  venture  it,  except  becaufe 
be  well  knows  that  fuch  language  is  infamous  ^ 

I  fhall  conclude  this  article  with  a  fine  contraft  Ibid.l.  -. 
made  here  by  Cicero.     On  the  one  fide  he  repre-  "*  ^^'  '^^- 

fents 
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fents  L.  Thorius  Balbus  Lanuvinus,  one  of  thof(  1 
men  lb  expert  and  delicate  in  voluptuoufnefs,  tha 
make  it  their  bufinefs  and  meri:  to  refine  upoi 
every  thing  which  bears  the  name  of  pleafure :  who 
void  of  all  chagrin  for  the  prefent,  and  all  uneafi 
nefs  about  the  future,  did  not  abandon  himfelf  bru 
tally  to  the  exceifes  of  eating  and  drinking^  nor  t( 
other  grofs  diverfions  -,  but,  attentive  to  his  healtl- 
and  certain  rules  of  decency,  led  an  eafy  life  o 
foftnefs  and  delight,  entertained  a  company  o 
chofen  friends  every  day  at  his  houfe,  had  his  tabl 
always  cov-ered  with  the  fineil  and  moil  exquirit( 
didies,  denied  himfelf  nothing  that  could  flatter  hi: 
fenfes  agreeably,  nor  any  of  thofe  pleafures,  with 
out  which  Epicurus  did  not  conceive  how  the  fa 
preme  good  could  fubfift  ;  in  a  word,  who  was  in 
duftrious  in  culling  every- where,  to  ufe  the  exprcf 
fion,  the  quinteflence  of  joy  and  delight,  and  whof; 
rofy  complexion  argued  the  extraordinary  fund  o 
health  and  good  plight  which  he  enjoyed.  This  i 
the  man,  fays  Cicero,  addrelTing  himfelf  to  Tor 
quatus,  who,  according  to  your  elli mate,  is  fu 
premely  happy.  ori  ripi;' 

*  I  am  afraid  to  name  the  perfon  I  defign  to  op 
pofe  to  him  ;  but  virtue  itfelf  will  do  it  for  me  :  ii 
is  M.  Regulus,  who,  of  his  own  accord,  with  nc 
other  force  than  his  v/ord  given  the  enemy,  returnee 
from  Rome  to  Carthage,  where  he  knew  what  tor- 
ments v/ere  prepared  for  him,  and  where  he  waj 
actually  put  to  death  by  hunger  and  being  kept  per- 
petually awake.     It  is  in  thofe  very  torments  that 

*  Ego,  huic  qnem  anteponam,  Don  audeo  <^icere :  dlcet  pro  mc 
ipHi  virtus,  nee  dubitabit  iiti  veftrp  beato  M.ReguJum  anteponere. 
Quem  quidem,  cuiTi  ilia  voluntate,  nulla  ti  coa6tus  prater  fidcm 
quam  dederat  lioiii,  ex  pafria  Caithnginem  reveitiffbt,  turn  ipfuni, 
cum  vigiJiis  Sc  fame  ciaciaretur,  clamat  virtus  beaiiorem  Juiire, 
quam  potantciti  in  rofa  Thorium.  Bella  magna  gefferat,  bis  conlul 
fucrat,  triumpl.arat  :  ncc  tamen  fua  ilia  uiperiora  tarn  magna  nee 
tarn  praeclara  ducebat,  quam  ilkim  idtimum  calum,  quern  propter 
fidem  conftantiamqiie  fulcepeiat }  qui  nobis  m-iferabilis  videtur  au- 
aientibus,  ilii  perpeiicnti  eral|,voluptanu3.  De  FinibA.  z. 
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v^htue  itfelf  loudly  declares  him  infinitely  more  hap- 
py than  your  Thorins  on  his  bed  of  rofes,  and  wal- 
lowing in  volupcuoufnefs.  Regulus  had  commanded 
in  great  wars,  had  been  twice  conful,  and  received 
:he  honour  of  a  triumph :  but  he  deemed  all  thofe 
^vantages  nothing  in  comparifon  with  this  lail 
^venc  of  his  life,  which  his  fidelity  to  his  word  and 
lis  conflancy  had  drawn  upon  him :  an  event,  of 
fvhich  the  mere  repetition  afiii6ts  and  frightens  us, 
ihough  the  reality  was  matter  of  joy  and  pleafure 
:o  Regulus. 

Put  but  a  Chriftian  fuffering  for  the  truth  in  the 
^lace  of  Regulus,  and  nothing  can  be  more  conclu- 
ive  than  Cicero's  reafoning.  Without  which  it  is 
)nly  refuting  one  abfuidity  by  another,  and  oppofing 
;i  M(c  idea  of  happinefs  to  an  infamous  happinefs. 

SECT.     II. 

Opinions  of  the  Stoics  concerning  the  futr erne  good, 

\J^  now  quit'the  fchool  of  leaft  repute  amongft 
the  antient  philofophers  for  its  dodirine  and 
nanners,  but  which  however  had  abundance  of  au- 

ijhority,  and  whofe  dogma's  were  almoft  univerfally 

Spllowed  in  pradice,  the  attraction  of  pleafure  be- 
ng  far  mpre  efficacious  than  the  fined  reafonings. 
A'e  nov/  proceed  to  anpther  fchool  much  extolled  by 
he  Pagan  world,  from  which  it  derived  abundance 
)f  liOnour,  and  in  which  it  pretended-  that  virtue 
jvas  taught  apd  pradifed  in  all  its   purity  and  per- 

^ieclion.     It  is  plain  that  I  fpeak  of  the  Stoics. 
It  vv'as  a  common  principle  with  all  the  philo- 
ophers,  that  the  fupreme  good  confiiled  in  living 
.ccording  to  nature :  fecundum  naturam  vivere^  [urn-  De  Finlb. 

'^^mn  honum  e[ie.  The  different  manner  in  which  they  ^*  4-  n.  14. 
xplained  this  conformity  to  nature  occafioned  the 
iiverfity  of  their  opinions.     Epicurus  placed  it  in 
)l.earure  :  others  in  exemption  irom  pain:  and  fome 
n  pther  objecl-s.     Zeno,  the  founder  of  the  Stoics, 

made 
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made  it  confifl:  folely  ia  virtue.  According  to  him, 
to  live  according  to  nature,  in  which  alone  happi- 
nefs  confifts,  is  to  Hve  honeftly  and  virtuoufly, 
Behold  what  nature  infpires,  to  what  fhe  incUntj 
us,  honefty,  decency^  and  virtue :  and  fhe  infpire? 
us  at  the  fame  time  with  a  fupreme  horror  for  alJ 
that  is  contrary  to  honefty,  decency^  and  virtue. 

*  This  truth  is  evidently  feen  in  children,  in 
whom  we  admire  candour,  fimplicity,  tendernefs, 
gratitude,  compafiion,  purity >  and  ignorance  of 
all  evil  and  artifice.  From  whence  do  they  derive 
fuch  excellent  virtues,  if  not  from  nature  herfelf, 
who  paints  and  fhews  herfelf  in  infants  as  in  a  mir- 
ror ?  In  a  more  advanced  ^f-  age,  who  can  forget 
the  Man  fo  much  as  to  refufe  his  efVeem  to  wife, 
fober,  and  modeft  youth :  and  with  what  eye  or 
the  contrary  do  we  look  on  young  perfons  aban- 
doned to  vice  and  depravity?  When  we  read  in 
hiflory,  on  one  fide,  of  goodnefs,  generofity,  cle- 
mency, and,  gratitude  •,  and  on  the  other,  of  vio- 
lence, injudice,  ingratitude,  and  cruelty :  however 
remote  in  time  we  are  from  the  perfons  fpoken  of, 
are  we  mafters  of  our  opinions,  can  we  forbear  loving 
the  one  and  detefting  the  other  ?  Obferve,  fays  Zeno, 
the  voice  of  nature,  which  cries  aloud,  that  there 
is  no  real  good  but  virtue,  no  real  evil  but  vice. 

The  Stoics  could  not  reafon  either  more  juflly  or 
with  apter  confequence  in  their  principles,  which 
were  however  the  fource  of  their  errors  and  mil- 

*  Id  indicant  pueri,  in  qiiibus,  ut  in  foecnlis,  natura  cerritur.— 
C^uae  memoria  eft  in  his  bene  mer^ntium  !  quag  referendas  gnitiae  cn- 
piditas  !  At(jue  ea  in  optima  quaque  indjle  inaxime  apparent.  De 
fiftih.  I.  5.  n.  61. 

t  In  lis  vero  astalibus  qux  jam  confirmatse  funt,  quis  efl.  tarn  dif- 
fjmi'ki  homini,  qui  non  movcitur  &  offenilone  turpirvidinis,  &  com- 
prohati®ne  honeftatis  ?  Quis  eft  qui  non  oderit  iibidinofam,  prorer- 
vam  adolercentij-m  ?  Qm:s  contra  in  ilia  aetate  pudorem,  conft^nti- 
ain,  et'\iimCi  fwd  nihil  interhi,  non  tamen  diligat? — ^Cui  Tubuli  no- 
men  odio  non  eft?  Quis  Aiiitidem  mortuum  "non  diligit?  An  ohli- 
vifcamur,  quantopere  in  audiendo  legcndoque  movean-iur,  cum  pie, 
dim  aniite,  cunj  jnagno  aniino  aljquid.  fdCtuin  cognofcimus  ?  IlnJ. 
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akes.  On  the  one  fide,  convinced  that  man  is 
nade  for  happinefs^^  as  the  ultimate  end  to  which 
le  is  deftined  •,  and  on  the  other,  confining  the 
yhole  being  and  duration  of  man  to  this  life,  and 
Ending  nothing,  in  fo  ihort  a  fpace,  more  great, 
^ore  eftimable,  and  more  v/orthy  of  a  man  than 
Mrtue  ;  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  that  they  ihould 
place  man's  ultimate  end  and  happinefs  in  it  ?  As 
ihey  had  no  knowledge  either  of  another  life,  or  of 
(he  promifes  of  eternity,  they  could  not  do  better 
n  the  narrow  fphere  wherein  they  confined  them- 
elves  through  the  ignorance  of  revelation.  They 
ofe  as  high  as  it  was  poflible  for  them  to  rife.  They 
vere  under  the  neceffity  of  taking  the  means  for 
he  end,  the  way  thither  for  being  there.  For  want 
,)f  knowing  better,  they  took  nature  for  their  guide : 
Ihey  applied  themfelves  to  the  confideration  of  it, 
:y  what  it  has  of  great  and  fublime,  whilft  the 
B^picurean  confidered  it  only  by  what  it  has  of 
earthly,  animal,  and  corrupt.  Hence  they  necef- 
arily  made  man*s  happinefs  to  confifl  in  virtue. 

As  to  what  regards  health,  riches,  reputation, 
and  the  like  advantages;  or  difeafes,  poverty,  ig- 
aominy,  and  the  other  inconveniencies  of  this  kind; 
Zeno  did  not  place  them  in  the  number  either  of 
goods  or  evils,  nor  make  the  happinefs  or  mifery 
of  mankind  depend  upon  them.  He  therefore 
maintained,  that*  virtue  alone  and  of  itfelf  fufficed 
to  their  happinefs;  and  that  all  the  wife,  in  what- 
foever  condition  they  might  happen  to  be,  were 
happy.  He  however  fet  fome,  though  Imall,  value 
upon  thofe  external  goods  and  evils,  which  he  de- 
fined in  a  manner  dififerent,  as  to  the  terms,  from 
that  of  other  philofophers,  but  which  at  bottom 
came  very  near  the  fame  opinions. 

We  may  judge  of  all  the  reft  by  a  fingle  exam-  DeFInit. 
pie.     The  other  philofophers  confidered  pain  as  a  i-  s-n.  43- 

45* 
*  Virtutis  tantam  vim  efle,  ut  ad  beate  vivendum   fe  ipfa  con- 
Iciita  iU.— Sapiences  omnes  ellfe  lempcr  beatos.  De  Finib,  1.  5.  n.  77. 

real 
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real  and  folid  evil,  which  extremely  incommodec 
the  wife  man,  but  which  he  endeavoured  to  fup- 
port  with  patience-,  which  did  not  hinder  him  frorr 
being  happy,  but  rendered  his  happinefs  lefs  com- 
plete. Hence,  according  to  them,  a  good  adtion. 
exempt  from  pain,  was  preferable  to  one  united 
with  it.  The  Stoics  believed,  that  fuch  an  opinion 
degraded  and  diQionoured  virtue,  to  which  ail  ex- 
ternal goods  joined  together  added  no  more  thar 
the  ftars  to  the  lultre  of  the  fun,  a  drop  of  water  tc 
the  vafl  extent  of  the  ocean,  or  a  mite  to  the  innu- 
merable millions  of  Crcefus ;  to  ufe  their  own  com- 
parifons.  A  wife  Stoic  therefore  reckoned  pain  aj 
nothing,  and,  however  violent  it  might  be,  he  was 
very  far  from  calling  it  an  evil. 
Oufft  1  Pompey,  in  his  return  from  Syria,  pafied  ex- 

n^Ci.'  '  *  prefsly  by  the  way  of  Rhodes  to  fee  the  celebrated 
Stoic  Pofidonius.  When  he  arrived  at  the  houfe 
of  that  philofopher,  he  forbade  his  lidlor  to  ftrike 
the  door  with  his  wand,  as  was  the  cuftom.  *  The 
perfon,  fays  Pliny,  to  whofe  power  the  Eafb  and 
Weft  were  in  fubjedion,  was  pleafed  that  the  fafces 
of  his  lidlor  fliould  pay  homage  to  the  dwelling  ol 
a  philofopher.  He  found  him  in  bed  very  ill  oi 
the  gout,  which  tormented  him  cruelly.  He  ex- 
prefTed  his  concern  to  fee  him  in  that  condition,  and 
that  he  could  not  hear  him  as  he  had  promifed  him- 
felf.  That,  replied  the  philofopher,  depends  upor> 
yourfelf ;  it  (hall  never  be  faid  that  my  illnefs  oc- 
cafioned  fo  great  a  perfon  to  come  to  my  houfe  ift 
vain. 

He  then  began  a  long  and  grave  difcourfe,  where- 
in he  undertook  to  prove,  that  there  was  nothing 
good  but  what  was  honeir  f  And,  as  he  was  in  ex- 

*  Pompeius,    confefto  Mithridntico  bello,    intraturns    Pofidonii 
,'fapienti3e  prcfelTiorie  clari  domum,  fores  peicut?   de  more  a  liftore  . 
vetuit;  Sc  falce^  liclorios  januag  rubmifit  is,  cui  fe  Oriens  Gccideni*-  ' 
que  lubmiferat.     Pli/J.  1.  7.  c.  30.  I 

t  Ciimque  ei  quafi  faces  doloris  admoverentur,  fx^e  dixit:  Ni^il 
egisy  dolor  j  quamvisfis  nioleJiiiSy  nunquam  te  effe  conftebor  malujn.    ' 

eeffirve 
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E"lve  pain  all  over  whilll  he  fpoke,  he  often  re- 
ted  :  Paifiy  you  do  nothing ;  though  you  are  trouhle- 
?,  you/hall  never  make  me  own  you  an  evil. 
\  Another  Stoic  was  of  a  better  faith.     This  was  Tufc. 
Dionyfius  of  Heraclea,  Zeno's  difciplej  whofe  doc-  Qii^^* 
fine  he  had  long  and  warmly  maintained.     *  In  "*  ^^' 
he  torments  of  the  Hone,  which  made  him  cry  out 
^rribly,  he  difcovered  the  fallhood  of  all  he  had 
flight  in  refped  to  pain.  /  have  devoted  many  years ^ 
lid  he,  to  the  ftudy  of  philofophy^  and  cannot  bear 
mn.     Pain  is  therefore  an  evil. 

It  is  not  neceflary  to  afk  the  reader's  judgment 
f  thefe  two  philofophers.  The  charadler  of  thefe 
life  fages  of  the  Pagan  world  is  painted  in  the 
lofl  lively  colours,,  in  the  words  and  adlions  of 
le  firft.  They  exhibited  themfelves  as  fpedlacles, 
nd  fed  themfelves  up  with  the  attention  of  others, 
nd  the  admiration  which  they  believed  they  occa- 
ioned.  They  bore  up  againft  their  inward  fenfe 
trough  the  fliame  of  appearing  weak,  whilft  they 
oncealed  their  real  defpair  under  the  appearance  of 
falfe  tranquillity. 

It  muft  be  confelTed  that  pain  is  the  moft  dread- 
-il  proof  of  virtue.  It  plunges  its  fharpnefs  into 
le  inmoft  foul :  it  racks,  it  torments  it,  without 
s  being  poflible  to  fufpend  the  fenfe  of  it :  it  keeps 
;  in  fpite  of  it  employed  by  a  fecret  and  deep 
^ound,  that  engroffes  its  whole  a^:tention,  and  ren- 
ers  time  inlupportable  to  it,  whilft  every  initanc 
.^ms  whole  years.  In  vain  does  human  philofophy 
adeavour,  in  this  condition,  to  make  her  wife  man 
ppear  invulnerable  and  infenfible  :  fhe  only  blows 
im  up  with  vain  prefumption,  and  fills  him  with 
force,  which  is  indeed  but  cruelty.  True  Reli- 
ion  does  not  inftrudl  her  difciples  in  this  manner, 
he  does  not  difguife  virtue  under  fine  but  chime- 

•  Cum  ex  renlbus  laboraret,  ipfo  in  ejiihtu  clamitabat,  fulfa  effe 
la,  quse  antea  dc  dolore  ipfe  lenfiffet. — Plurimos  annos  in  philofo' 
.;.-:  conf!4mpJiy  nee  ferre  p:J[u?n  (dolrrtm)  malum  eft  igitur  dolor. 

ricvil 
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rical  appearances.  She  raifes  mankind  to  a  ftateoi 
real  greatnefs  •,  but  that  is  by  making  them  difcern 
and  confefs  their  own  weaknefs. 

Let  us  hear  Job,  the  man  put  to  the  rudeft  trial 
that  ever  was.  He  was  told  by  meflenger  aftei 
mefienger,  almoft  without  any  interval,  that  his 
flocks  and  herds  were  deftroyed,  his  flaves  killec 
or  taken,  and  at  lait  that  all  his  children  wer( 
crufhed  to  death  and  buried  under  the  ruins  of  ar 
houfe  where  they  were  eating  together.  In  th( 
midft  of  fo  many  heavy  unforeleen  llrokes,  fo  fud- 
denly  reiterated,  and  fo  capable  of  fhaking  a  fou 
of  the  greateft  fortitude,  no  complaint  efcapec 
him.  Solely  intent  upon  the  duty  of  that  preciou; 
moment,  he  fubmits  to  the  decrees  of  providence 
Naked  came  I  into  the  worlds  and  7taked  Jhall  I  gt 
cut  of  it :  the  Lord  gave^  and  the  Lord  hath  take) 
away :  blejfed  be  the  name  of  the  Lord,  He  fhew: 
the  fame  fubmiffion  and  conftancy  after  Safan  hac 
llruck  him  with  biles  all  over  his  body,  and  ulcer  , 
to  his  very  marrow,  whilft  he  fuffers  the  moft  acuti 
pains. 

Does  Job,  in  this  condition,  exhibit  himfelf  a: 
a  fight,  or  feek  to  attrad;  admirers  by  a  vain  often  i, 
tation  of  courage  ?  He  is  far  from  it.  He  con  jj 
fefles  that  his  fielh  is  weak,  and  himfelf  nothing  jf 
but  weaknefs.  He  does  not  difpute  ftrength  witl  \\ 
God,  and  owns  that  of  himfelf  he  has  neitheiji 
Jobrl.'i 2,  ftrength,  counfel,  nor  refource.  Is  my  ftrength  tbi\\ 
'^'  ftrength  of  ft  ones  y  or  is  my  flefto  of  brafs?  Is  there  helj 

in  me  ?  And  is  not  wifdom  driven  quite  from  me  i ' 
This  is   not   tiie  language  of  Pagan   philofophy. 
which  is  nothing  but  pride  and  vanity. 

The  Stoics  made  their  fage  a  man  abfolutely  per 
fe^  and  void  of  pafTion,  trouble,  and  defed.  Ii 
was  a  vice  with  them  to  ^ive  the  leaft  fenfe  of  pit) 
and  compafTion  entrance  into  the  heart.  The) 
deemed  it  the  fign  of  a  weak  and  even  bad  mind 
Clement^  ^if^^^^^^  ^fi  vitium  pii/illi  am.Wy  adfpeciem  alienor un<, 
1.  2.  c.  si  malorun 
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nalorum  fuccidentis :  itaque  pejjimo  cuique  familiarijjima 
eft'  *  Compaflion,  continues  the  lame  Seneca,  is 
a  trouble  and  fadnefs  of  the  mind,  occafioned  by 
the  miferies  of  others :  now  the  wife  man  is  fufcep- 
tible  neither  of  trouble  nor  fadnefs.  His  foul  enjoys 
ilways  a  calm  ferenity,  which  no  cloud  can  ever 
iifcompofe.  How  can  he  be  moved  with  the  mife- 
ries of  others,  as  he  is  not  moved  with  his  own  ? 

The  Stoics  reafoned  in  this  manner,  becaufe  they 
Wd  not  know  what  man  is.  They  deftroyed  na* 
ture,  whilfb  they  pretended  to  reform  it.  They 
■educed  their  fage  to  an  idol  of  brafs  or  marble,  in 
lopes  to  render  him  firm  and  conftant  in  his  own 
nisfortunes  and  thofe  of  others.  For  they  were 
or  having  him  equally  infenfible  in  both,  and  that 
rompafiion  fhould  not  make  him  confider  that  as  a 
nisfortune  in  his  neighbour,  which  he  ought  to 
^gard  as  indifferent  in  refpedl  to  himfelf.  They 
lid  not  know,  that  the  fentiments  they  ilrove  to 
xtinguifh,  were  part  of  the  nature  of  man,  and 
that  to  root  out  of  his  heart  the  com.pafTion,  tender- 
^cfsj  and  warm  concern  with  which  nature  icfeif 
ifpires  us  for  what  happens  to  our  neighbour,  was 
0  deftroy  all  the  ties  of  human  and  civil  fociety. 

The  chimerical  idea  which  they  formed  of  the 
jpreme  perfedtion  of  their  wife  man,  was  the  fource 
rom  whence  flowed  the  ridiculous  opinion  they 
lid  down,  that  all  faults  were  equal.  I  have  fhev/n 
he  abfurdity  of  that  maxim  elfewhere. 

They  maintained  another  no  lefs  abfurd,  but 
luch  more  dangerous,  and  which  v/as  a  confe- 
uence  of  their  opinion  upon  what  conftituted  the 
Jpreme  good  of  man  •,  a  jufl  and  folid  opinion  iii 
Dme  fenfe,  but  from  which  they  made  a  bad  in- 

*  Mifericordia  eft  aegrltudo  arilmi,  ob  alienarum  inileiiarum 
'Cciem.  ^grltudo  autem  in  lapientem  virum  non  cadit.  Serena 
us  mens  eft,  nee  quidquam  incldeie  poteft  quod  illam  obducat— 
oc  fapienti  ne  in  fuis  quidem  accidet  calamitatibus,  fed  omnem 
irtunae  iram  reverberabit,  &  ante  I'c  fianget. 

YoL.  III.  Z  ference. 
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ference.  They  *  pretended,  that  the  fupreme  goo( 
of  man  ought  not  to  be  naade  to  confiit  in  any  o 
thofe  things  of  which  he  is  capable  of  being  di 
vefted  againft  his  will,  and  which  are  not  in  hi 
power;  but  in  virtue  alone,  w^hich  d^^pends  folel 
upon  himfelf,  and  of  which  no  foreign  violenc 
can  deprive  him.  It  was  very  clear,  that  mankin 
could  neither  procure  for  them  lei  ves,  nor  preferv 
health,  riches,  and  the  other  advantages  of  the 
nature:  accordingly  they  implored  the  gods  k 
the  attainment  and  prefervacion  of  them.  The 
advantages  therefore  could  not  compofe  part  of  ch 
fupreme  good.  Virtue  alone  had  that  privilegi 
becaufe  man  is  abfolutely  mafter  of  that,  and  d( 
rives  it  folely  from  himfelf.  He  gives  it  to  hirr 
felf,  according  to  them  •,  he  prcfcrves  it  himfel 
and  has  no  occafion  to  have  recourfe  to  the  gods  f( 
De  nat.      that,  as  for  other  good  things.     Hoc  quidem  omn 

deor.  1. 3.  fnortalesfic  hahent^  externas  commodi tales a  di 

fe  habere :  vtrtutem  autem  nemo  unquam  accept atn  d 
retulit.  Never,  faid  they,  did  any  man  take  it  ii 
to  his  head  to  thank  the  gods,  that  he  was  a  goc 
man,  as  he  thanks  them  for  riches,  honours,  ar 
the  health  he  enjoys.  Num  quis^  quod  bonus  1 
ejfet^  gratias  diis  egit  unquam  ?  at  quod  dives,  qu, 
honoratus,  quod  incolumis.  In  a  word,  it  is  tl 
opinion  of  all  men,  that  we  ought  to  afk  God  f( 
the  goods  of  fortune,  but,  as  to  wifdom,  we  deri^ 
that  only  from  ourfelves.  Judicium  hoc  omnium  mo\ 
talium  eft,  fortunam  a  deo  petendam,  dfe  ipfo  fumenda 
ejfe  fapientiam. 

They  carried  their  frantic  pride  fo  high  as  1 
fet  -f  their  fage  in  this  view  above  God ;  becau 
God  is  virtuous  and  exempt  from  pafTion  by  d 

*  Hoc  dabitls,  ut  opinor^   fi  modo  fit  allquid  efie  beatum, 
opoitere  totum  poni  in  potcftate  faplentis.     Nam  fi  amltti  vita  bea 
potell,  beata  eiTe  non  potell.     De  Fifiib.  1.2.  n.  86. 

■f  Eft  aliquid  quo  fapiens  antecedat  Deum.     lUe  naturae  benefic 
non  timet,  liio  fapiens.     Se?iec.  Epift.  53. 

neceflii 
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leceiTicy  of  his  nature,  whereas  their  wife  man  is  fo 
)y  his  own  choice  and  will. 

I  fhall  not  ftop  here  to  obferve  to  the  reader, 
rom  what  I  have  now  faid,  and  what  preceded  it, 
pto  what  abfurdities  the  mod  efteemed  and  refpedb- 

fed  amongft  the  antients,  and  indeed  in  fome 
nfe  the  mod  worthy  of  efteem  and  refped,  gave 
ito.  Behold  what  human  wifdom  is  capable  of, 
/hen  abandoned  to  its  own  ftrength  and  lights,  or 
ather  its  own  impotence  and  darknefs  ! 

It  remains  for  me  to  relate  the  opinion  of  the  Pe- 
ipatetics  concerning  the  fupreme  good  of  man. 

SECT.     III. 

opinion  of  the  Peripatetics  concerning  the  fupreme  good* 

r  F  we  may  believe  Cicero  upon  this  head,  the  dif- 
[  ference  between  the  Stoics  and  the  Peripatetics, 
pon  the  qiieftion  of  the  fupreme  good,  confifts  lefs 
1  things  than  words,  and  that  the  opinions  of  both 
mounted  to  the  fame  fenfe  at  bottom.  He  often  re- 
proaches the  Stoics  with  having  introduced  rather  a 
ew  langUagej  than  new  dodlrines,  into  philofophy, 
,iat  they  might  feem  to  vary  from  thofe  who  had 
'receded  them  \  which  reproach  appears  to  have 
efficient  foundation. 

.  Both  the  one  and  the  other  agreed  as  to  the  prin- 
iple,  upon  which  the  fupreme  good  of  man  ought 
)  be  founded,  that  is,  to  live  according,  or  con- 
Drmably,  to  nature  :  Secundum  naturam  vtvere.  The 
'eripatetics  began  by  examining  what  the  nature  of 
lan  is,  in  order  to  laying  down  their  principle  well. 
/Ian,  fay  they,  is  compofed  of  body  and  foul :  fuch 
;  his  nature.  To  render  him  perfedly  happy,  it  is 
eceffary  to  procure  him  all  the  goods  both  of  the 
ody  and  the  foul :  that  is,  to  live  according  to  na- 
jre,  in  which  both  feds  agree  the  fupreme  good  con- 
its.  In  confequence  they  reckoned  health,  riches,  re- 
utacion,  and  the  other  advantages  of  that  kind,  in 
Z  2  the 
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the  number  of  goods-,  and,  in  that  of  evils,  ficknefs. 

poverty,  ignominy,  &c.  leaving  however  an  inhnin 

diftance  between  virtue  and  all  other  goods,  and  vio 

ahd  all  other  evils.    *  Thele  goods  which  we  plao 

amongft  thofe  of  the  body,  faid  they,  make  the  icYi 

city  of  man  perfedl,    and  render  his  life  complete!; 

happy  ^  but  in  fuch  a  manner  that  he  is  capable  o 

being  happy,  though  not  fo  entirely,  without  their 

The  Stoics  thought  very  near  the  fame,  and  gav 

thefe  advantages  and  inconveniencies  of  the  body  fom 

weight,  but  they  could  not  bear  that  they  fiiould  b 

De  Finib.  Called  goods  and  evils.  If  once,  faid  they,  pain  wei 

1.  s-n.  91,  to  be  admitted  an  evil,  it  would  follow,  that  tl: 

^**  wife  man,  when  in  pain,  is  not  happy  :  for  felicity 

incompatible  with  a  life  wherein  there  is  any  evi 

People  do  not  reafon  fo,  replied  the  Peripatetics,  i 

any  other  refpe6t.  An  eitate  covered  with  fine  coi 

in  abundance  does  not  ceafe  to  be  deem.ed  fertile,  b 

caufe  it  produces  fome  few  bad  weeds.    Some  Ima 

lofTes,  with  confiderable  gains,  do  not  hinder  cor 

merce  from  being  reckoned  very  advantageous. 

every  thing,  the  more  outweighs  the  lels,  and 

the  rule  of  judging.     It  is  thus  in  refpedl  to  virti 

■f  Put  it  into  one  fcale,  and  the  whole  v/orld  in 

the  other,  virtue  will  always  be  infinitely  the  itk 

weighty  :  a  magnificent  idea  of  virtue  this  ! 

1  fhould  think  it  abuung  the  reader's  patience, 
I  beftowed  more  time  in  refuting  thefe  fubtlet 
and  bad  chicane  of  the  Stoics.  I  only  defire  hi 
to  remember  what  I  have  obferved  from  the  begi 
ning,  that,  in  this  queilion  concerning  the  fuprer 
good  of  man,  the  philofophers,  of  whatever  ft 
they  v/ere.  confidered  that  good  only  in  refpedl 
this  life.  The  goods  of  eternity  were  either  n 
known,  or  indifferent  to  them. 

*  Ilia,  qure  funt  a  nobis  bona  corporis  niimerata,  complect 
quidcm  bcatiillmam  vitam,  fed  ita,  ut  ime  iJls  poillt  beata  % 
cxiftere.     Dr  Finib.  1.  5.  n.  71. 

f  Aiidebo virtutis  amplltudinenl  qiiafi  in  altera  librs  la: 

"ponere.     Terram,  mihi  ci-edcj  ea  lanji  ^  niaria  deprimet. 

ARTICL 
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ARTICLE    II. 

Opinions  of  the  ciniient  philofophers  upon  the  virtues 
and  duties  of  life. 

THOUGH  philofophy,  fays  Cicero,  beaOffici.  3. 
region  wherein  there  are  no  uncultivated  "*  ^* 
'*  lands,  and  though  it  is  fertile  and  abundant  from 
one  end  to  the  other,  there  is  no  part  of  it  richer 
than  that  which  treats  of  the  duties  of  life, 
and  lays  down  rules  and  precepts  for  giving  our 
manners  a  certain  and  conflant  tenor,  and  making 
us  live  according  to  the  laws  of  reafon  and  vir- 
tue." It  is  true  that  excellent  maxims,  and  fuch 
might  make  us  bluQi,  are  to  be  found  upon  this 
lead  amongft  the  Pagans.  I  Ihali  repeat  fome  of 
hem  from  Plato  and  Cicero,  confining  myfelf  more 
o  the  thoughts  than  expreflions  of  the  former. 

the  end  of  government  is  to  make  the  governed  happy y 
in  making  them  virtuous. 

The  nrft   care  of  every  man  charged  with  thePlat.de 
government  of  ethers,  (which  includes  all  perfons  ^^S-  ^-  '^• 
n  general,  whofe  fun6lion  it  is  to  com>mand,  kings,  ^'^  ^'^  ^" 
)rinces,  generals,  miniflers,  governors  of  provinces, 
nagiftrates,  judges,  and  fathers  of  families:)  the 
ii-ft  care  I  fay  of  v;hoever  is  in  any  kind  of  autho- 
ity,  is  to  lay  down  v;eli  die  end  he  ought  to  pro- 
)ofe  to  himfelf  in  the  ufe  of  that  authority. 

What  is  the  end  of  a  man  charged  with  the  go-  in  Aldb. 
^ernment  of  a  fl:ate  ^.   It  is  not,  fays  Plato  in  more  p-  ^4-.^ 
ban  one  place,    to  render  it  rich,  opulent,  and  i,^.p^?^,\ 
:)owerful  •,  to  m.ake  it  abound  with  gold  and  filver; 
o  extend  its  dominion  far  and  wide;  to   keep  up 
^reat  fleets  and  armies  in  it,  and  thereby  render  it 
uperior  to  all  others  by  fea  and   land.     It  is  eafy 
:o  perceive  that  Athens  is  intended  here.     He  pro- 
))ofes  fomething  much  greater   and   more  folid  to 
Jiimfelf :  that  is,  to  make  it  happy   by  making  it 
{  Z  3  virtuous-. 
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virtuous ;  and  it  can  only  be  fo  by  fincere  pi^ty 
and  profound  fubmiflion  in  regard  to  God. 
DeLegib.  When  we  fpeak,  fays  he  elfewhere,  of  an  happ) 
1.5. p.  420.  city  or  republic,  we  do  not  pretend  to  confine  tha 
felicity  only  to  fome  particulars,  its  principal  per 
fons,  nobility,  and  magiftrates  :  we  underfland 
that  all  the  members  of  fuch  city  or  republic  an 
happy,  each  in  their  feveral  conditions  and  degrees 
and  in  this  the  eflential  duty  of  a  perfon  chargec 
with  the  government  of  it  con  fids. 
II).  p.  964.  It  is  the  fame  with  a  city  or  (late,  as  with  th 
human  body.  This  comparifon  is  entirely  ju(V,  am 
abounds  with  confequences.  The  body  confifts  c 
the  head  and  the  members,  amongft  which  mem 
bers  fome  are  more  noble,  more  confpicuous,  an( 
more  neceffary  than  others.  Can  the  body  be  faid  t 
be  in  health,  and  good  condition,  when  the  lead  am 
meaneft  of  the  members  is  difeafedand  our  of  order 
Te  Rep.  Between  all  the  inhabitants  of  a  city,  there  is 
i-*-P-369,  n-iutual  relation  of  wants  and  afliftance,  that  form 
an  admirable  tye  of  dependence  amongft  them 
The  prince,  the  magiftrates,  and  the  rich  have  oc 
cafion  for  food,  cloaths,  and  lodging.  What  wou! 
they  do,  if  there  were  not  an  inferior  order  of  pec 
pie  to  fupply  them  wich  all  thofe  necelTaries  ?  Thi 
Providence  has  taken  care  of,  fays  Plato,  in  efta 
blifhing  the  different  orders  and  conditions  of  me 
by  the  means  of  neceftity.  [^  all  were  rich,  ther 
would  be  neither  huftDandmen,  mafons,  nor  arti 
ficers  :  and,  if  all  poor,  there  would  be  no  princej 
magiftrates,  and  generals  of  armies,  to  govern  an 
defend  the  reft.  It  was  this  mutual  dependence  thi^ 
formed  ftates,  and  within  the  compafs  of  the  fam 
walls  aftembled  and  united  a  multitude  of  men  c 
different  trades  and  occupations,  all  neceflary  to  th 
public  good,  and  of  whom  in  confequence  non 
ought  to  be  negleded,  and  ftill  lefs  defpifed  by  hin 
who  governs.  From  this  multiplicity  of  talents 
conditions,  trades,  and  employnients,  reduced  in 

fom 
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Ifome  meafure  to  unity  by  this  mutual  communica- 
tion and  tendency  to  the  fame  end,  refults  an  order, 
harmony,  and  concert  of  vvonderfuJ.  beauty,  but 
iwhich  always  luppofes,  that,  for  the  perfedlion  of 
the  wliole,  it  is  necefTary  that  each  part  fhouid  have 
Its  perfedion  and  ornament. 

lo  return  to   the   comparifon  of  a  city  or  (late^^eRep. 

fo  the  human  body,  the  prince  is  as  the  head  or^'^'^'^^^' 
bul  of  it-,  the  minifters,  magiftrates,  generals  of 
armies,  and  other  officers  appointed  to  execute  his 
orders,  are  his  eyes,  arms,  and  ket.  It  is  the 
prince  who  is  to  animate  them,  put  them  in  mo- 
tion, and  dire6t  their  adions.  The  head  is  the  feat 
of  the  underflanding  ;  and  it  is  the  underftanding 
that  regulates  the  ufe  of  the  fenfes,  moves  the 
members,  and  is  watchful  for  their  prefervation, 
well-being,  and  health.  Plato  ufes  here  the  com- 
parifon  of  a  pilot,  in  whole  head  alone  lies  the 
knowledge  of  ilecring  the  velTel,  and  to  whofe  abi- 
ility  the  fafery  of  all  on  board  is  confided.  How 
happy  is  a  if  ate,  whofe  prince  fpeaks  and  ads  in  , 
this  manner  1 

IVhoe-ver  is  charged  iLitb  the  care  of  others^  ought  to 
he  firmly  convinced^  that  he  is  dcfigned  for  infer iors^ 
and  'not  inferiors  for  him, 

I'o  be  convinced  of  this  principle,  we  have  only 
in  rny  opinion  to  confult  good  fenfe,  right  reafon, 
and  even  common  experience.  It  however  feldom 
happens  that  fuperiors  are  truly  convinced  of  it, 
and  make  it  the  rule  of  their  condudl. 

Plato,  to  let  this  principle  in  full  light,  begins 
by  introducing  one  Thrafymachus  into  the  dia-  j^y^  )^  2, 
llogue,  who  pleads  the  caufe,  or  rather  makes  thep.  33^»&c. 
apology,  of  a  corrupt  government.  This  man  pre- 
tends, that,  in  every  government,  That  ought  to 
be  confidered  as  juft,  which  is  for  the  advantage  of 
[the  government:  That  he  who  commands,  and  is 
in  office,  is  not  fo  for  others,  but  for  himfelf :  That 
Z  4  his 
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his  will  ought  to  be  the  rule  of  all  under  him  :  That 
jf  ftricl  juftice  were  to  be  obferved.  Superiors  of  all 
men  were  the  mod  to  be  pitied,  having  for  their 
lot  only  the  cares  and  anxieties  of  government, 
without  being  in  a  condition  to  advance  their  fa- 
milies, ferve  their  friends,  or  comply  with  any  re- 
commendation, as  they  would  be  bound  to  a6t  in 
all  things  according  to  the  principles  of  exad:  and 
fevere  jultice. 

There  are  few,  or  rather  none,  who  talk  in  this 
manner  :  but  only  too  many  reduce  it  to  pradice, 
and  make  it  the  rule  of  their  condu6l. 
.  Plato  refutes  at  large  all  this  wretched  reafoning, 
and,  according  to  his  cuftom,  makes  ufe  of  com- 
parifons  taken  from  the  common  ufes  of  life  :  ] 
ihall  content  mayfelf  here  with  the  following  finglt 
proof,  to  fhew  that  thofe  who  com.mand  are  de- 
ligned  for  their  inferiors,  and  not  their  inferiors  fui 
thofe  who  command. 

A  pilot  takes  upon   himfcif  the  care  of  a  flii[ 
with   a  great  number  of  perfons  on  board,  whon: 
different  views  and  intereits  induce  to  go  to  a  fo- 
reign country.     Bid  it  ever  enter  into  the  thought: 
of  any  reafonable  man  to  imagine,  that  the  paiJen 
gers  were  for  the  pilot,  and  not  the  pilot  for  th( 
palTengers  ?    Would   any  one  venture  to  fay,  tha: 
the  fick  whom  a  phyfician  takes  care  of  are  foi 
him.  ?  And  is  it  not  evident  that  phyficians,  as  wel 
as  the   art  of  phyfic,  are  intended   folely  for  re- 
floring  health  to  the  fick  ?  Princes  are  often  repre- 
notftm      fented  by  the  antients  under  the  idea  of  the  Jhep- 
^'"^''        herds  of  the  pecpie.     The  fliepherd   is  certainly   foi 
his  flock,  and  nobody  is  fo  unreafonable  to  pretend, 
that  the  flock  is  for  the  fliepherd. 

It  is  from  this  doclrine  of  Plato,  that  the  Ro- 
man orator  borrov/ed  the  important  maxim,  which 
he  flrong'iy  inculcates  to  Quindus  Cicero  his  bro- 
ther, in  the  admirable  letter  wherein  he  gives  him 
advice  for  liis  good  conduct  in  tiie  government  oi 

Afia, 
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Afia,  which  had  been  confided  to  his  care.  *  As 
for  me^  fays  he,  /  am  convinced  that  the  file  end  and 
^attention  of  thofe  in  authority  ought  to  be  to  render 

all  under  them  as  happy  as  poffible And  not  only^ 

|adds  he,  thofi  who  govern  citizens  and  allies^  hut  who- 
^rver  has  the  care  of  Jlaves^  and  even  of  heafts^  ought 
to  procure  them  all  the  good  and  convenience  they  can^ 
and  make  their  advantage  their  whole  care. 

The  natural  coniequence  of  this  principle,  Thatpiat.de 
all  fuperiors,  without  exception,  are  eftablifhed  for^^^P*^-*" 
|the  good  of  thofe  under  them,  is,  that  their  foleibid^Ky, 
■view  in  the  ufe  of  their  power  and  authority  ought  p-  5^o> 
to  be  the  public  good.     Hence  alfo  it  follows,  that^^** 
only  perfons  of  worth  fhould  have  great  employ- 
i-nents  ;    that  they  fhould   even  enter  upon  them 
againfl  their  will  :  and  that  it  fhould  be  necefTary 
to  ufe  a  kind  of  violence  to  oblige  them  tQ   accept 
fuch  ofBces,     And  indeed  places,  wherein  nothing 
is  to  be  feen  but  pains,  labour,  and  difficulty,  are 
not  fo  defirable  as  to  be  fought  or  follicited.  How- 
ever, fays  Plato,  nothing  is  more  common  in  our 
days  than  to  make  intereft  for  pofts,  and  to  pretend 
to    the  highefl  employments,    without  any  other 
merit,  than   an  ambition  that   knows  no  bounds, 
and  a  blind  efleem  for  one's  felf :    and  this  abufe  it 
is    that  occafions   the    misfortunes  of   flates   and 
kingdoms,  and  terminates  at  length  in  their  ruin. 

Juftice  and  the  faith  of  engagements  are  the  foundations 
of  fociety.     Sanctity  of  oaths. 

The  firmed:  tie  of  fociety  is  juflice,  and  the  foun-  cic  offic. 
dation  of  juflice  is  fidelity  to  engagements,  which  ^- !•"•  ^o, 
faidi  confifts  in  the  inviolable  oblervance  of  pro-^^' 
miles  given,  and  treaties  made. 

•  Ac  mihi  quidem  videntur  hue  omnia  efle  referenda  ab  lis  qui 
praefunt  aliis,  ut  ii  qui  eorum  in  imperiis  erunt  iint  quam  beatil- 

limi Ell  autem,  non  modo  ejus  qui  fociis  &  civibus,  led  etiam 

j  ejus  qui  lervis,  qui  mutis  pecudibus  praefit,  eonun  quibus  praeiit 
commoJis  utilitatique  iervire,     Cic,  Epi^,  i  ad  ^.  Fratr. 

Injuflice 
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offic.  1.  I.  Injuftice  can  aflume  only  two  different  forms,  of 
"*  ^^'  which  the  one  refeinbles  the  fox,  and  is  that  of  ar- 
tifice and  fraud  ;  and  the  other  the  hon,  which  is 
that  of  violence.  Both  the  one  and  the  other  are 
equally  unworthy  of  man,  and  contrary  to  his  na- 
ture :  but  the  mofl  odious  and  deteftable  is  that  of 
fraud  and  perfidy,  efpecially  when  it  covers  the 
biackeft  pradices  with  the  outfide  of  probity. 

*  All  kinds  of  fraud  and  artifice  fhould  be  ba- 
nifhed  from  the  commerce  of  mankind,  with  that 
malignant  cunning  of  addrefs,  that  covers  and 
adorns  itfelf  with  the  name  of  prudence,  but 
which  in  reality  is  infinitely  remote  from  it,  and 
fuits  f  only  double-dealing,  dark,  knavifh,  mali- 
cious, artificial,  perfidious  people  :  for  all  thofe 
odious  and  deteftable  names  fcarce  fuffice  to  exprefs 
the  character  of  fuch  as  renounce  fincerity  and  truth 
in  the  commerce  of  life. 

By  what  name  then  muft  we  call  thofe  who 
make  a  jeft  of  the  fanftity  of  oaths,  J  which  are  fo- 
lemn  and  religious  afiirmations,  made  in  the  pre- 
fence,  and  before  the  eyes  of  God,  vv^hom  we  call  to 
witnefs  to  them,  whom  we  render  in  fome  meafure 
the  guarantee  for  their  truth,  and  who  will  undoubt- 
edly avenge  the  facrilegious  abufe  of  his  name  ^ 

The  regard,  due  to  the  Divinity,  could  not,  ac- 
cording to  Plato,  be  carried  too  far  in  this  refped. 
De  Leg.         It  was  from  this  principle  he  defired  that,  in  trials 
J.  12.  p.     wherein  only   temporal  interefts  were  concerned, 
948,  949'   the  judges  Ihould  not  require  any  oath  from   the 
parties,  in  order  that  they  might  not  be  tempted  to 
take  falfe  ones,  as  it  happens,  fays  he,  with  more 
than  half  thofe  who  are  obliged  to  fwear  ;  it  being 

*  Qu^ociica  aftutlas  tollendae  funt,  eaque  malitia,  quse  vult  ilia 
quidem  fe  efle  piudentiam,  fed  abeft  ab  ea,  diftatque  plurimum, 
Lih.  3.  ».  71. 

t  Hoc  genus  eft  horainis  verfuti,  obfcuri,  aftuti,  fallacis,  mall- 
tlofJ,  callidi,  veteratoris,  vafri.     IbU,  n,  57. 

X  Eft  jusjurandum  affirmatio  religiofa.  Quod  autem  afiirmate, 
qiafi  Deo  tefte,  proraiferis,  id  tenendum  eft.    Ibid*  n.  104. 

very 
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i^ery  uncommon  and  difRcult  for  a  man,  when  his 
eftate,  reputation,  or  life  are  at  ftake,  to  have  fo 
great  a  reverence  for  the  name  of  God,  as  not  to  ven- 
ture to  take  it  in  vain.  This  dehcacy  is  remarkable 
in  a  Pagan,  and  well  worth  our  ferious  refledlion. 

Plato  goes  (till  farther.  He  declares,  that  not  De  Leg. 
only  to  fwear  (lightly,  and  without  any  important  '^J"'  ^' 
reafon,  but  to  ufe  the  name  of  God  in  familiar 
difcourfe  and  converfation,  is  to  difhonour,  and  to 
be  wanting  in  the  refped:  due  to  the  divine  Majefty. 
He  would  therefore  have  been  far  from  approving  a 
cuftom,  now  very  common  even  amongft  perfons  of 
worth,  of  calling  frequently  upon  the  name  of  God, 
when  nothing  is  lefs  in  queftion  than  religion. 

Different  duties  of  civil  life.    Fine  maxims  upon  virtue. 

Every  one  ought  to  confider  the  common  good  Offic  1. 3* 
as  the  great  end  of  his  adions.     For,  fhould  men  "•  ^^* 
know  no  good  but  private  intereft,  and  be  for  en- 
grofTmg  every  thing  to  themfelves,  no  kind  of  fo- 
ciety  could  fubfift  amongft  them. 

Every  thing  upon  earth  was  created  for  the  ufe 
of  man,  and  men  themfelves  were  formed  for  one 
another,  and  for  the  aid  of  each  other  by  recipro- 
cal fervices.  Hence  we  are  not  to  believe,  that  we 
were  born  only  for  ourfelves.  Our  country,  our 
fathers,  mothers,  and  friends,  have  a  right  to  what- 
ever we  are,  and  it  is  our  duty  to  procure  them  all 
the  advantages  in  our  power. 

It  is  upon  thefe  principles  of  our  duty  to  juftice 
and  fqciety,  that  the  Stoics  determine  many  quef- 
tians  of  moral  philofophy,  in  a  manner  that  con- 
demns abundance  of  Chriftian  cafuifts. 

At  the  time  of  a  famine,  a  merchant  arrives  firft  ibid. n.  5a. 
ill  a  port  laden  with  corn,  followed  by  many  others  ^^* 
with  the  fame  freight.     Ought  he  to  declare,  that 
the   reft  will  foon  be  there ;  or  is  it  allowable  for 
him  to  be  filent  about  them,  in  order  to  make  the 
better  market  for  himfelf  ?  The  decifion  is,  that  he 

ought 
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ought  to  declare  it ;  becaufe  fo  the  good  of  human 
Ibciety  for  which  he  is  born  requires. 
ofRc.  1. 3.      A  man  receives  bad  money  in  payment.    May  he 
n-91-        give  it  to  others  for  good,  knowing  it  to  be  coun- 
terfeit ?  He  cannot,  as  an  honeft  man. 
Ibid. n.  92.      Another  fells  an  ingot  of  gold,  taking  it  for  brafs. 
Is  the  buyer  obliged  to  tell  the  feller  that  it  is  gold, 
or  may  he  take  the  advantage  of  the  other's  igno- 
rance, and  buy  that  for  a  crown,  which  is  perhaps 
worth  a  thoufand  ?  He  cannot  in  confcience. 
Plat,  in  *  It  is  an  indifputable  maxim,  fays  Plato,  which 

Criton.      ought  to  ferve  as  a  foundation  for  the  whole  conduct 
^*  '^^'        of  civil  life,  that  it  is  never  allowable  to  hurt  any 
one,  nor  confequently  to  return  evil  for  evil,  in- 
jury for  injury,  or  to  take  revenge  of  our  enemies, 
and  to  make  the  fame  misfortunes  fall  upon  them, 
which  they  have  made  us  fuffer.     And  this  is  what 
right  reafon  teaches  us.     But  the  Pagans  are  not 
iteady  upon  this  refined  point  of  morality.     "  He 
*'  is  a  good  man,  fays  Cicero,  who  does  all  the 
'*  good  in  his  power,  and  hurts  nobody,  unlefs  pro- 
offic.  1. 3.  "  voked  by  injury."     Virum  honum  ejj'e^  qui  profit 
^•76-        quihus  pojfit ;  7ioceat  nemini^  nifi  laceffitiis  injuria. 
DeLeglb.       One  of  the  laws  of  Plato's  commonwealth  is, 
V2  ^'      ^^^^  money  fhould  never  be  lent  with  ufury. 
lb.  i.  II.        The  goods  of  another  are  never  to  be  appropri- 
p.  913.      2iX.tdi  to  one's  own  ufe.    "  If  I  had  found  a  treafure, 
"  fays  Plato,  I  would  not  touch  it,  though  the  au- 
"  gurs  upon  being  confulted  fhould  afTure  me  that 
''  I  might  apply  it  to  my  own  ufe.     That  treafure 
*'  in  our  coffers  is  not  of  fo  much  value  as  the  pro- 
*'  grefs  we  make  in  virtue  and  jufiice,  when  we 
''  have  the  courage  to  defpife  it.     Be  fides,  if  we 
"  appropriate  it  to  our  own  ufe,  it  is  a  Iburce  of 
"  curfes  to  our  family."  ^ 

De  Legib.       He  judgcs  in  the  fame  manner  of  a  thing  found 
L  5.  p.  914.  ^j^  one's  way. 

aJjxwv,  «T£  KOixcS^  'Sjoia-yflnot,  olf/^vna-^cn  dvl^hanccQ  kukuc. 

All 
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All  other  good  things,  without  virtue,  ought  to  I"  Menex. 
be  regarded  as   real  evils.      And  *  this  virtue  isJ^Menon 
neither  the  gift  of  nature,  the  fruit  of  ftudy,  nor  p.  99. 
the  growch  of  human  wit,  but  an  ineftimable  blef- 
fing,  which  God  confers  on  whom  he  pleafes. 

Contraft  between  a  good  man  under  a  load  of  evils, 
and  a  wicked  man  in  the  higheft  affluence  and  good 
fortune. 

Plato  fuppofes  two  men  very  different  in  the 
world's  thoughts  and  treatment  of  them.  The  one 
confummately  wicked,  without  either  faith,  pro- 
bity, or  honour,  but  wearing  the  mafk  of  all  thofe 
virtues ;  the  other  a  perfedlly  good  man,  (I  mean 
according  to  the  idea  of  the  Pagans)  who  has  no 
thoughts  but  to  be,  not  to  feem,  juft. 

-f  The  firfl,  for  the  attainment  of  his  ends,  fpares 
neither  fraud,  injuftice,  nor  calumny,  and  reckons 
the  greatell  crimes  as  nothing,  provided  he  can  but 
conceal  them.  With  an  outfide  of  religion,  he 
affe6ls  to  adore  the  gods  with  pomp  and  fplendor, 
offering  prefents  and  facrifices  to  them  in  greater 
number,  and  with  more  magnificence  than  any 
body.  By  this  means  deceiving  the  dim  fight  of 
men,  that  cannot  pierce  into  the  heart,  he  fucceeds 
in  heaping  up  riches,  honours,  eftecm,  reputation^ 

f  Qusero,  li  duo  iint,  quorum  alter  optimus  vir,  aequlfTimus, 
fjmma  juftitia,  lingular!  fide  ;  alter  infignis  fcelere  &  audacia  :  &, 
fi  in  eo  errore  fit  civitas,  ut  bonum  ilium  virum  Iceleratum,  facino- 
rofum,  nefarium  putet :  contra  autem  qui  fit  improbiffimus,  exiftl- 
met  efle  fumma  probltate  ac  fide  ;  proque  hac  opinione  omnium 
civium,  bonus  ille  vir  vexetur,  rapiatur,  minus  ei  denique  auferaii- 
tur,  effodiantur  oculi,  damnetur,  vinciatur,  uratur,  exterminetur, 
c^eat,  poftremo  jure  etiam  optimo  omnibus.  miTerrimns  efie  videa- 
tur;  contra  autem,  ille  improbus  laudetur,  colatur,  ab  omnibus 
diligatur;  omncs  ad  eum  honores,  omnia  imneria,  omnes  opes, 
omnes  denique  copiae  conferarttur;  vir  denique  optimus  omnium 
exiftimalione,  &  dignifiimus  omni  fortuna  judicetur  :  quis  tandem 
erit  tam  demens,  qui  dubitet  utrum  fe  efie  maiit  ?  Cic.  apiid  Ladant, 
diuin.  Infi'it.  1.  5.  c.  iz. 

powerful 
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powerful  eftabliiliments,  and  multiplying  advaii- 
tageous  marriages  for  himfelf  and  his  children  -,  iii 
a  word,  whatever  the  moft  fplendid  fortune  includes 
of  what  is  moft  foothing  and  beneficial. 

The  fecond,  in  a  fupreme  degree  the  good  man^ 
fimple,  modeft,  referved,  folely  intent  upon  his 
duty,  inviolably  attached  to  juftice,  far  from  be- 
ing honoured  and  rewarded  as  he  would  deferve^ 
(in  which  cafe,  fays  Plato,  it  could  not  be  difcerned 
whether  virtue  itfelf,  or  the  honours  and  rewards 
confequentialuponit,  were  his  motives)  is  univerfaily 
in  difgrace,  blackened  with  the  moft  odious  calum- 
nies, looked  upon  as  the  vileft  of  wretches  *  aban- 
doned to  the  moft  cruel  and  ignominious  treat- 
ment, thrown  into  prifon^  fcourged^  wounded^  and  at 
hfi  nailed  to  a  crofs  \  whilft  he  chufes  rather  to  un- 
dergo the  moft  cruel  torments,  than  to  renounce 
juftice  and  innocence.  Is  there  any  one,  cries  Cicero^ 
fo  ftupid  as  to  hefitate  one  moment,  which  of  thefe 
two  he  would  rather  chufe  to  refemble? 

We  are  furprifed  to  find  fentiments  fo  noble,  h 
exalted,  and  fo  conformable  to  right  reafon  and 
juftice,  amongft  the  Pagans.     We  ftiould  remem- 
ber, that,  notwithftanding  the  general  corruption 
and  darknefs   which   had   overfpread    the    Pagan 
world,  the  light  of  the  Eternal  Word  did  not  fail 
to  (bine  out  to  a  certain  degree  in  their  minds : 
John  1.5.  And  the  light  Jhineth  in  darknefs^     It  is  that  light 
which  difcovers  and  makes  known  to  them  various 
truths,  and  the  principles  of  the  law  of  nature.    It 
is  that  light  which  writes  it  in  their  hearts,  and 
gives  them  the  difcernment  of  many  things  juft  and 
Inllbro     unjuft:  which  makes  St.  Auguftine  fay.  Let  the 
lucis.        wicked  fee  in  the  book  of  the  light  in  what 
manner  they  ought  to  live, 

^»Aev^>:VsIat.     Id  eft,  fufpenditur. 

-  Now, 
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Now,  when  we  fee  in  Greece  crowds  of  learned 
Imen,  a  people  of  philofophers,  who  fucceed  one 
another  during  four  entire  ages;  who  employ  them- 
felves  folely  in  inquiring  after  truth  -,  who  mod  of 
ithem,  for  fucceeding  the  better  therein,  renounce 
their  fortunes,  country,  fettlement,  and  all  other 
employments  except  that  of  applying  to  the  ftudy 
of  wifdom :  Can  we  believe  fo  fingular  and  even 
unexampled  an  event,  which  never  happened  in  any 
other  part  or  time  of  the  world,  the  effed  of  chance, 
and  that  Providence  had  neither  any  Ihare  in  it,  nor 
intended  it  for  any  end  ?  It  had  not  deftined  the 
philofophers  to  reform  the  errors  of  mankind. 
frhofe  great  wits  difputed  four  hundred  years  almoft, 
'Without  agreeing  upon  and  concluding  any  thing. 
None  of  their  fchools  undertook  to  prove  the  unity 
of  the  Godhead,  none  of  them  ever  fo  much  as 
thought  of  advancing  the  nccefTity  of  a  Mediator. 
But  how  ufeful  were  their  moral  precepts  upon  the 
Virtues  and  duties,  in  preventing  the  inundation  of 
Wee?  What  horrid  diforders  had  taken  place,  had 
the  Epicureans  been  the  prevailing  and  only  fedl  ? 
How  much  did  their  inquiries  contribute  to  the 
;prefervation  of  the  important  dodrines  of  the  diftinc- 
tion  between  matter  and  mind,  of  the  immortality 
of  the  foul,  and  the  exiftence  of  a  Supreme  Being  } 
Many  of  them  had  admirable  principles  upon  all 
thefe  points  whicb  God  had  made  known  unto  them^  Rom.i.19. 
preferable  to  fo  many  other  people  whom  he  left  in 
barbarity  and  ignorance. 

As  this  knowledge  of  theirs,  and  the  virtuous 
anions  confequential  upon  it,  may  be  confidered  un- 
der a  double  point  of  view  ;  it  ought  alfo  to  produce 
two  quite  different  effeds  in  us.  \i  we  confider  it 
as  an  emanation  of  that  eternal  light,  which  Jhineth 
even  in  darknefs^  who  can  doubt  whether  it  be  wor- 
thy of  our  efteem  and  admiration  ?  But  if  we  con- 
Ifidcr  it  in  the  principle  from  whence  it  proceeded, 

and 
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and  the  abufe  made  of  it  by  the  Pagans,  it  cartv 
not  be  praifed  without  refer ve  and  exception.  Ii 
is  by  the  fame  rule  we  are  to  judge  of  all  that  w( 
read  in  profane  hiftory.  The  moft  fhining  adioni 
of  virtue  which  it  relates  are  always  infinitely  re- 
mote from  pure  and  real  virtue,  becaufe  not  di 
redted  to  their  principle,  and  having  their  root  ir 
St.  Au-  cupidity,  that  is  to  fay,  pride  and  felf-love.  Ra 
S"^^"'  dicafa  ejl  cupiditas  :  fpecies  pot  eft  ejje  bonorum  foMo- 
rumy  vere  opera  bona  eJJe  non  pojjunt.  The  root  is  no 
judged  by  the  branches,  but  the  branches  by  th( 
root.  The  blofibms  and  even  fruit  may  feem  like 
but  their  root  is  highly  different.  Noli  attender. 
quod  floret  foris^  fed  qua  radix  eft  interna.  Not  wha 
thefe  adlions  have  of  real,  but  what  is  defedtive  in  them 
ought  to  be  condemned.  It  is  not  what  they  have 
but  what  they  want,  that  makes  them  vicious.  Anc 
what  they  want  is  Charity,  that  ineftimable  gift,  a 
which  the  want  cannot  be  fupplied  by  any  other 
and  which  is  not  to  be  found  out  of  the  Chriltiai 
Church  and  the  true  religion.  Accordingly  we  fee 
that  none  of  the  Pagans,  who  in  other  refpedls  havt 
laid  down  very  fine  rules  of  duty  between  man  anc 
man,  have  made  the  love  of  God  the  fundamenta 
principle  of  their  morality :  none  of  them  hav( 
taught  the  neceflity  of  diredting  the  adlions  of  hu^ 
man  probity  to  him.  They  knew  the  branches, 
but  not  the  Item  and  trunk  of  moral  perfedlion. 
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ARTICLE.     III. 

I  Of  Jurifprudence,  or  the  Civil  Law, 

'It  Annex  the  knowledge  of  laws  to  moral  philo- 
1^  ibphy,  of  which  it  is  a  part,  or  at  ieaft  to  which 
t  has  a  great  relation.  It  is  a  fubjecl  of  great  ex- 
ent,  but  I  fhall  treat  it  very  fuccindly.  The  me- 
noirs  with  which  an  able  profefibr  of  law,  Mr. 
Lorry,  one  of  my  very  good  friends,  has  fupplied 
ne,  have  been  of  great  ule  to  me. 

By  the  knowledge  ot  the  laWj  I  mean  the  know- 
edge  of  Right,  of  Laws  in  general.  Every  peo- 
ple have  had  their  particular  laws  and  legiflators. 
VIofes  is  the  moft  antient  of  them  all:  God  him- 
clf  didbated  the  laws  it  was  his  will  that  his  peo- 
ple fhould  obferve.  Mercurius  Trifmegiftus  .a- 
^ongfl:  the  Egyptians,  Minos  amongil  the  inha- 
bitants of  the  ifland  of  Crete,  Pythagoras  amongft 
the  cities  of  Great  Greece,  Charondas  and  Zaleu- 
jcus  in  the  fame  country,  Lycurgus  at  Sparta,  and 
IDraco  and  Solon  at  Athens,  are  the  moft  celebrated 
Legiflators  of  Pagan  antiquity*  As  I  have  fpoken 
jof  them  with  fufficient  extent  in  the  courfe  of  this 
jhiflory,  I  proceed  dire6l!y  to  the  Romans. 
I,  The  beginnings  of  the  Roman  civil  law  were 
ilittle  extenfive.  Under  the  kings,  Rome  had  only 
a  fmall  number  of  laws,  which  were  propofed  at 
firft  by  the  fenate,  and  atterwards  confirmed  in  the 
affembly  of  the  people.  Papirius,  who  lived  in 
the  time  of  Tarquinius  Prifcus,  was  the  firfl  that 
colledled  the  la^  made  by  the  kings  into  one  body. 
That  coUedion  was  called,  from  the  name  of  its 
author,  Jus  Fapirianum^  The  Papirian  law. 

The  commonwealth,  after  havino;  abolifhed  the 

power  of  kings,  retained  their  laws  for  fome  time  : 

but  they  were  afterwards  exprefsly  abolilhed  by  the 

Tribunitian  law,  in  hatred  to  the  name  of  kings. 

Vol.  III.  A  a  From 
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From  that  time  it  ufed  an  uncertain  kind  of  Right 
till  the  twelve  tables,  which  were  prepared  by  the 
Decemviri,  and  conipoied  out  of  the  lav/s  of  A- 
thens  and  the  principal  cities  of  Greece,  into  which 
deputies  had  been  fent  to  coiled  fuch  as  they  fhould 
judge  the  wifeft  and  bed  adapted  to  a  republican 
government.  *  Thefe  laws  were  the  foundation 
and  fource  of  the  whole  Roman  civil  law ;  and 
Cicero  f  is  not  afraid  to  prefer  them  infinitely  to 
all  the  writings  and  books  of  the  philoibphers,  as 
well  in  refped:  to  the  weight  of  their  authority,  as 
the  extent  of  the  utility  deducible  from  them. 

The  brevity,  and  at  the  fame  time  the  feverity, 
of  the  law  of  the  twelve  tables,  made  way  for  the 
interpretation  of  the  learned,  and  the  prstor'shdicfs. 
The  firft  employed  themfelves  in  explaining  their 
fpirit  and  intention :  the  fecond  in  ibftening  their 
l-igour,  and  fupplying  what  might  have  been 
omitted.  .. 

The  laws,  in  procefs  of  time,  having  multiplied 
to  infinity  in  a  manner,  the  (ludy  of  them  becitme 
abfolutely  necefiary,  and  at  the  fame  time  very 
difficult.  Perfons  of  birth,  capacity,  learning,  and 
love  for  the  public  good,  diftinguifhed  by  the  name 
of  Civilians,  applied  wholly  to  this  ftudy.  The 
young  Romans,  who  defigned  to  open  themfelves 
a  way  to  the  great  offices  of  the  commonwealth  by 
the  talent  of  eloquence,  which  was  the  firfl  ftep  to 
them,  went  to  the  houfes  of  thefe  civilians  in  order  to 
acquire  their  firfl  knowledge  of  the  law,  without 
which  it  was  not  poffible  for  them  to  fucceed  at  the 

*  Qui  mine  quoque  in  hoc  immenfo  aliarum  fuper  alias  acerv:  ■ 
jum  legum  cumulo.  Ions  omnis  pubiici  pi-ivaUque  eft  juris.  L. 
I.  i.  n.  34. 

f  Fremant  omnes  licet,  dicam  quod  fentio.  Bibllothecas  meho- 
cule  omnium  philolbphorum  unus  mihi  videturXII  tabuiarum  libtl- 
lus,  fi  quis  legum  fontes  &  capita  viderit,  &  auftoritatis  pondeic, 
&  utilitatis  ubcrtate  fiiperare.     De  Oral,  /.  1.  ;;.  195. 

bar, 
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ir.  J  Private  perfons  in  all  their  affairs  had  recourfe 
to  them,  and  their  houfes  were  regarded  as  the  ora- 
tles  of  the  whole  city,  from  whence  anfwers  were 
trought,  which  determined  doubts,  calmed  dif- 
kjuiefs,  and  diredled  the  methods  it  was  neceflary 
to  take  in  the  profecution  of  all  fiiits. 

Thefe  anfwers  were  no  more  than  opinions, 
which  might  inform  the  judes,  but  impofed  no 
hecelTity  upon  them  of  following  them.  Auguftus 
was  the  firft  who  gave  them  more  authority,  in  ap- 
pointing civilians  himfelf,  that  were  no  longer  ii- 
hiited  to  ferve  as  council  to  particulars,  but  were 
held  the  emperor's  officers.  From  thenceforth, 
their  opinions  reduced  to  writing,  and  fealed  with 
the  public  authority,  had  the  force  of  laws,  to  which 
the  Emperors  obliged  the  judges  to  conform. 

The  civillians  publifhed  various  works  under 
different  titles,  which  have  contributed  exceedingly 
to  reducing  the  knowledge  of  the  civil  law  into  art 
and  method. 

Jhefe  laws^  in  procefs  of  time,  multiplied  ex- 
tremely, and  made  way  for  doubts  and  difficulties 
Jsy  contradidlions  fuppofed  or  real.  In  fuch  cafes 
recourfe  was  had  to  the  prince,  who  gave  the  folu- 
tion  of  them.  He  adjudged  alfo  by  decrees  the 
taufes  referred  to  him  by  appeal,  and  anfwered  by 
fefcripts  all  the  confultations  addreffed  to  him  by 
petition  or  memorial.  And  from  thence  partly 
came  the  Conftitutions  of  the  Emperors,  fo  full  of 
ivifdom  and  equity,  from  which  the  body  of  the 
Roman  or  Civil  law  has  been  formed. 

To  form  thefe  decifions  with  the  greater  maturi- 
ty^ they  callled  in  the  affiilance  of  the  m.oft  learned 
civilians,  and  did  not  give  their  anfwers,  till  after 
having  concerted  them  well  with  all  the  perfons  in 

*  Eft  fine  dubio  domiis  jurifconrulti  totlus  oraculum  clvitatis, 
itnde  cinjes  fill  confilium  expetant  fiiarum  rerum  incerti :  quos  ego  (it 
is  Craffus  that  fpeaks)  mea  ope  ex  inceriis  certos  compotefque  cojifilil 
dtmittOy  ut  ne  res  temcre  traffefit  turbldas,  De  Orat.  1.  i.  n.  199, 
aoo. 
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the  empire  who  were  bed  verfed   m  the  laws  and 

rights  of  the  pubHc. 

I  fhall  fay  a  few  words  in  this    place  upon   the 

moft  celebrated  civil  lawyers  of  the  later  times. 

A.B.205.      Papinian  (yEmilius)  was  in  great  eonfideration 

with  the  emperor  Severus,  whom  he  had  fuceeeded 

in  the  office  of  Fifcai  advocate.  *  He  was   looked 

upon  as  the  afylum  of  the  laws,  and  the  repofitory 

of  the  whole  knowledge  of  them.     The  emperor 

€od.  Th.  Valentinian  III.  raifed  him  above  all  the  civilians, 

I.T.4..  i.i.  in  ordaining,  by  his  law  of  the  7th  of  November 

426,  that,  when  they  were  divided  upon  any  point, 

they  Ihould  follow  the  opinion  efpoufed   by  that 

eminent   genius,    as   be  calls  him.     And   indeed 

Cuj.  in      Cujas  judges  him  the  moft  profound  civilian  that 
Cod.  Ti.   ^^^j.  ^^^^  Qj.  ^^gj.  ^jii  j^g^ 

The  Emperor  Severus,  being  willing  to  raife  his 

great  merit  to  equal  dignity,  made  him  Pr^fetlus 

frietoriOy  of  which   one  of  the  principal  fundions 

was  to  judge  caufes  jointly  with  the  emperor,  of 

in  his  name.  Papinian,  to  acquit  himfelf  the  better 

in  that  office,    took  Paulus  and  Ulpian   for   his 

counfellors  and  j  udges  affiftant,  whofe  names  are 

-  alfo  very  famous  amongft  the  civilians. 

Dlo.  1.  77.      Severus,  at  his  death,  left  two  fons,  Caracalla 

p,87o,&c,  ^^^  Geta.    Though  they  had  both  the  name,  Dion 

afllires  us  that  only  Caracalla  had  the  power,  of 

emperor,  who  foon  ridded  himfelf  of  his  colleague 

in  the  moft  cruel  and  barbarous  manner  conceiva* 

ble-,  for   he  caufed  him   to  be  aflaffinated  in  the 

arms  of  their  common  mother,   and,  according  to 

fome,  killed  him  with  his  own  hands. 

Caracalla  murdered  all  whom  his  brother  had 
loved,  and  who  had  either  ferved  or  retained  to 
him,  without  diftindlion  of  age,  fex,  or  quality  5 
and  Dion  fays,  that  he  began  with  twenty  thoufand 
Csefuiianl.  of  his  domeftics  and  foldiers.  To  mention  or  write 
the  name  of  Geta  fufficed  for  being  immediately 

butchered  j 
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butchered  \  fo  that  the  poets  dared  not  ufe  it  even  in 
comedies,  where  it  was  commonly  given  to  flaves. 

Papinian  could  not  efcape  his  cruelty.  It  is 
fliid,  that  Caracal  la  would  have  obliged  him  to 
compole  a  difcourfe  to  excufe  the  death  of  Geta 
either  to  the  fenate  or  people,  and  that  he  generoufly 
replied  :  It  is  not  fo  eafy  to  e>icufe^  as  to  commit,  par- 
ricide •,  and,  'To  accufe  an  innocent  per/on,  after  having 
deprived  him  of  bis  life^  is  a  fecond  parricide.  He  Tacit.  An- 
reniembered  without  doubt,  that  Seneca  had  been  "^^^'^^J  ^^* 
very  much  blamed,  for  having  compofed  a  letter 
for  Nero  to  the  fenate,  to  juftify  the  afTafllnation 
of  his  mother.  Tht  fon  of  Papinian,  who  was 
t!iea  qu^ilor,  and  had  three  days  before  exhibited 
l^magnificent  games,  was  alfo  killed. 

Fabius  Sabinus.  The  Emperor  Heliogabalus  A.P.  tzj. 
having  ordered  a  centurion  to  go  and  kill  Sabinus, 
that  officer,  who  was  a  little  deaf,  believed  that  he 
had  bade  him  make  Sabinus  quit  the  city.  The 
centurion's  error  faved  the  life  of  Sabinus,  who 
paffed  for  the  Cato  of  his  times.  The  Emperor 
Alexander,  who  fucceeded  Heliogabalus,  placed 
him  in  the  number  of  thofe  next  his  perfon,  and 
whofe  counfel  he  took  for  governing  wifely. 

Ulpi  AN  (Dmnitius  Ulpianus)  defcended  originally  a.  D.  222. 
from  the  city  of  Tyre.     He  had-  been  counfellor, 
and  judge  alTiftant  to   Papinian,    in   the   time  of 
Scverus.    ¥/hen  Alexander  came  to  the  empire,  he 
placed  him  near  his  perfon,  in  quality  of  counfellor 
of  fcate,  and  to  take  care  of  all  thinofs   referred  to  Scr 
hi 
Hi 
made  him   Pr^fe5ius  pr^torio. 

Lampridius  places  him  at  the  head  of  thofe  In  Alex, 
wife,  learned,  and  faithful  perfons,  who  compofed  ^']^' 
Alexander's  council ;  and  allures  us  that  prince 
paid  him  greater  deference  than  any  body  elfe, 
upon  account  of  his  extraordinary  love  of  jullice  ; 
that  he  converlcd  only  with  him  in  private ;  that 
A  a  3  he 
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he  looked  upon  him  as  his  tutor ;  and  that  he  proved 
an  excellent  emperor,  from  making  great  ufe  of 
Ulpian's  counfels  in  the  government  of  the  empire. 
As  Ulpian  endeavoured,  to  re-eftablifh  difcipline 
amongfl  the  Praetorian  foldiers,  they  rofe  again  ft 
him,  and  demanded  his  death  of  Alexander.  In- 
flead  of  granting  their  requeft,  hp  often  covered 
him  with  his  purple  robe,  to  defend  him  againil  the 
efFecls  of  their  fury.  At  length,  having  attacked 
him  in  the  night,  he  was  obliged  to  fly  to  the  pa- 
lace to  implore  the  aid  of  Alexander  and  Mammaea. 
But  all  the  awe  of  the  imperial  authority  could  not 
fave  him,  and  he  was  killed  by  the  foldiers,  even  in 
the  fight  of  Alexander.  Several  of  Ulpian's  work^ 
are  ftill  extant. 

In  Alex.        Paulus.   (JuUus  Pdulus.)    He  was  of  Padua. 

vit.  where  his  ftatue  is  ftill  to  be  feen.    He  was  nomi- 

nated conful  under  Alexander,  and  then  Pr  defect  us 
fTcetorio.  He,  as  well  as  Sabinus  and  Ulpian^ 
was  of  the  council  formed  by  Mamm^a  the  mo- 
ther, and  Maefa  the  grandmother  of  Alexander, 
to  adminifter  the  public  affairs  during  the  minority 
of  that  prince.  Every  body  knows  t:he  great  fer- 
vices  they  did,  and  the  reputation  they  acquired^ 
him.  The  Roman  empire  iiad  at  that  time  every 
thing  that  could  render  a  ftate  happy,  a  very  good 
prince,  and  excellent  minifters  :  for  the  one  is  of 
fmall  utility  without  the  other;  and  perhaps  it  i§ 
even  more  dangerous  to  the  people  to  have 
prince  good  of  himfelf,  but  who  fuffers  himfelf  tq 
be  deceived  by  bad  men,  than  to  have  one  m^ore 
wicked,  who  however  infpedls  into  the  condud:  of 
his  officers,  and  obliges  therr^  to  do  their  duty. 
Alexander  always  fet  great  value  upon  the  merit  of 
Paulus,  who  is  faid  to  have  written  more  than  any 
other  civilian.  * 

Pompon lus  was  alfo  of  Alexander's  court  and 
council.  How  happy  was  this  reign  !  Ashe  live4 
£0.  the  age  of  feventy- eight,  he  compefed  a  great. 

number 
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number  of  works.  Amongft  the  reft,  he  made  a 
colledion  of  all  the  famous  civilians  down  to  the 
Emperor  JuHan. 

MoDEsi  iNus  (Hercnnius)  lived  alfo  in  the  reigti 
of  Alexander,  who  raifed  him  to  the  confulfhip. 
He,  as  well  as  the  four  preceding  lawyers,  was  Pa- 
pinian's  difciple,  whofe  care  formed  them  all  in  the 
|knowledge  of  the  civil  law.  What  fervices  does  a 
ifjngle  man  fometimes  render  a  ftate  by  his  learning 
and  pupils ! 

Trebonian  was  of  Pamphylia.  He  was  ho- 
noured with  the  fir-ll  employments  at  Conftantino- 
]'ie  by  the  emperor  Juftinian.  It  was  under  that 
prince,  and  by  his  care,  that  the  civil  law  took  a 
nev/  form,  and  was  reduced  into  an  order  that  dill 
fubfifts,  and  will  for  ever  do  him  honour. 

Before  him,  there  were  many  Codes,  which  were 
either  compiled  from,  or  abridgments  of,  the  Ro- 
man laws.  Gregorius  and  Hermogenes,  two  ci- 
vilians, made  a  colieclion  of  laws,  which  from 
their  names  was  called  The  Gregorian  and  Hermo- 
gc/'Jan  Code.  It  was  a  colle6lion  of  the  Conftitu- 
tions  of  the  Emperors,  from  Adrian  down  to  Dio- 
clefian  and  Maximin  in  306.  This  work  was  of  no 
ufe,  for  want  of  authority  to  ca'ufe  it  to  be  obfer- 
ved.  The  Emperor  Theodofius  the  Younger  was 
the  firft  who  compofed  a  Code  in  fixteen  books, 
confiding  of  the  Conflltutions  of  the  Emperors  from 
Conftantine  the  Great  down  to  him  •,  and  he  abro- 
gated all  laws  not  comprifed  in  this  fyflem,  which 
is  called  The  Thecdofian  Code,  and  v/as  publiflied   in 

438. 

And,  lafhly,  the  Emperor  Juflinian,  feeing  the 

authority  of  the  Roman  law  much  weakened  in  the 
Weft,  from  the  decline  of  the  empire,  refolved  to 
caufe  the  whole  body  of  the  Roman  law  to  be  com- 
piled a-new.  "  He  charged  Trebonian  with  this 
commiffion,  who  called  in  the  aid  of  the  mofl  learn- 
ed civilians  then  in  being.  He  chole  the  fineft  of 
A  a  4  ^  the 
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the  Imperial  Confiitutions  from  Adrian  down  to  hig 
own  time,  and  publiflied  rhis  new  Code  in  529. 

He  afterwards  undercook  a  new  work  by  ordcf 
of  the  emperor :  this  was  to  extra6l  the  fined  de^ 
cifions  from  the  two  thoufand  volumes  of  the  an- 
tient  civilians,  and  to  reduce  them  into  one  body, 
which  was  publifhed  in  533,  under  the  name  oi 
^he  Bigejt,  The  Emperor  gave  this  coiledion  the 
force  of  law  by  the  letter  which  he  placed  in  front 
of  the  work,  and  which  ferves  it  for  a  preface.  It 
is  called  alfo  The  Pande^.  The  Digefb  confifts  of 
fifty  books. 

The  fame  year  appeared  the  Inftitntes  of  Jufli- 
nian,  a  book  which  contains  the  elements  and  prin- 
ciples of  the  Roman  or  civil  law. 

The  year  following,  that  is  to  fay  in  534,  the 
emperor  made  feme  alterations  in  his  firft  Code, 
which  he  aboliOied,  and  fubftituted  a  new  one  in  its 
{lead,  to  which  alone  he  gave  the  authority  of  law. 

And,  laftly,  after  this  revifil,  Juflinian  publifhed 
an  hundred  and  fixty-fiveconftitutions,  and  thirteen 
edicls,  which  are  called  NovelU^  the  Novels^  either 
becaufe  they  make  a  confiderable  change  in  the 
antient  law;  or,  according  to  Cujas,  becaufe  they 
were  made  upon  new  cafes,  and  compiled  after  the 
revifal  of  the  Code  by  the  order  of  that  emperor. 
Mofl  of  the  Novels  were  written  in  Greek,  and  were 
tranflated  into  Latin. 

The  body  of  the  civil  law  therefore  confifls  of 
four  parts,  the  Code,  the  Digefl:,  the  Inftitutes, 
and  the  Novels.  By  the  Civil  Law^  the  Inftitutes 
underftand  the  laws  peculiar  to  each  city  or  people. 
But  at  prefent  it  is  properly  the  Roman  law,  con- 
tained in  the  Inftitutes,  the  Digeft,  and  the  Code, 
It  is  otherwife  called  the  Written  Law. 

From  all  that  I  have  now  faid  may  be  feen, 
what  fervices  a  prince  may  render  his  people,  who 
applies  himfelf  ferioufly  to  the  cares  of  government, 
^nd  "who  is  well  convinced  of  the  extent  and  im-r 

portance 
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portance  of  his  duties.  Juftinian  had  been  very 
fuccefsful  in  the  wars  he  had  iindet  taken,  and  had 
*  the  wifdom  to  afcribe  that  fuccefs  neither  to  the 
number  of  his  troops,  the  courage  of  his  foldiers, 
the  experience  of  his  generals,  nor  his  own  talents 
and  abilities-,  but  folely  to  the  protection  with  which 
God  had  vouchfafed  to  favour  his  arms.  But,  had 
he  contented  himfelf  with  this  military  glory,  he 
would  have  thought,  that  he  had  only  half  dif- 
cb.arged  the  fundions  of  fovereignty,  which  was 
principally  eilabliHied  for  rendering  juftice  to  the 
people  in  the  name  and  place  of  God  himfelf.  Ac- 
cordingly he  declares  exprefsly  in  a  public  edi6l, 
that  the  f  Imperial  Majefty  ought  not  tobeadorn'ed 
witli  arms  only,  but  armed  alio  with  laws,  for  the 
'i;()od  government  of  the  people,  as  well  in  peace 
IS  war. 

Accordingly,  after  having  redored  peace  to  the 
provinces  of  the  empire  as  a  warrior,  he  turned  his 
thoughts  to  the  regulation  of  its  polity  as  a  legifla- 

,  by  inftituting  an  univerfal  body  of  law,  to 
M.^.  .eas  the  rule  of  all  tribunals:  a  work  which 
had  been  much  the  objedl  of  the  wilhes  of  his  pre- 
decefTors,  as  himfelf  obferves  in  more  than  one 
place,  but  which  feemed  attended  with  fo  many 
difficulties,  that  they  had  always  believed  it  im- 
praclicable.  He  furmounted  them  all  with  a  con- 
ftancy  that  nothing  was  capable  of  difcouraging. 

For  fucceeding  in  this  important  enterprife  he 
employed  all  the  mod  learned  civilians  in  the  whole 
extent  of  the  empire,  J  prefiding  himfelf  in  the  work^ 

and 

*  Ita  noftros  animos  Dei  omnlpotentis  eriglmus  adjutorium,  ut 
peqxic  arniis  confidamus,  neque  noftns  militibus,  neque  belloriim 
diicibus,  vel  noftro  ingenip }  led  omnem  fpem  ad  folam  referamus 
fummae  provident! am  Trinitatis.     EpiJ}.  ad  Trehon, 

t  Imperatoriam  majeltatem  non  folum  armis  decoratam,  fed 
Ctiam  legibus  opoitet  efie  aimatam,  ut  utrumque  tempus,  &;  bello- 
jrum  &  pacis,  re6le  pofTit  gubernaii.  Eftfi.  ad  cupidam  legutn  junjen^ 
Ifitem. 

X  Noftra  quoque  majeftas  femper  inveftigando  &  perfcrutando  ea 
ju^  ab  his  componebantur,  quicquid  dubium  &  incertum  invenie- 

batuf 
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and  revifmg  exadly  all  they  compofed.  Far  from 
afcribing  the  honour  of  it  to  himfeif,  as  is  ufual 
enough,  he  does  them  all  juftice;  he  mentions  them 
with  praifes,  he  extols  their  erudition,  he  treats  them 
almoft  as  his  colleagues,  and  recommends  it,  as  a 
duty,  to  thank  the  Divine  Providence  for  having 
fupplied  him  with  fuch  aids,  and  for  having  ho- 
noured his  reign  by  the  compoficion  of  a  work  fo 
long  defired,  and  fo  ufeful  and  necelTary  for  the 
due  adminiftration  of  juflice.  An  emperor,  of  lefs 
zeal  for  the  public  good,  and  lefs  liberality,  than 
Juftinian,  would  have  left  all  thofe  civilians  in  ob- 
fcurity  and  inaction.  How  many  excellent  talents 
of  all  kinds  remain  buried,  for  want  of  patrons  to 
produce  them  !  The  learned  are  not  wanting  to 
princes,  but  princes  to  the  learned.  , 

The  great  qualities  and  adions  of  Juftinian  would 
have  recommended  him  for  ever  to  the  veneration  oi 
mankind,  if  his  condu6l,  in  refped:  to  Ecclefiaftical 
affairs,  had  not  fullied  his  glory. 

I  Ihall  conclude  this  article  upon  the  knowledg( 
of  civil  law,  with  fome  extrads  from  laws,  thai 
may  give  the  reader  an  idea  of  the  beauty  and  fo- 
lidity  of  the  different  Inftitutions  of  which  I  have 
been  fpeakjng. 

Digna  vox  eft  majeftate  regnantis^  legibus  alligatun 
Je  Principem  profiteri :  adeo  de  au^  or  it  ate  juris  7iofin 
pendet  au^foritas.  Et^  re  vera,  majus  imperio  eft  fum 
mitt  ere  legibus  principatum ;  &  oraculo  pr^efentis  EdicJi 
quod  nobis  licere  non  patimur,  aliis  indicamus.  *'  It  i: 
*'  worthy  of  the  majefly  of  a  prince  to  declare  him 
*'  felf  bound  and  limited  by  the  laws  :  fo  muci 
*^  does  our  authority  depend  on  Right  and  Juface 
*'  And  indeed  to  fubmit  the  fovereign  pov/er  to  th( 
''  laws  is  greater  than  to  exercife  it  -,  wherefore  w( 
"  are  well  fatisfied  to  make  known  to  others,  bj 
*'  the  prefent  edid,  what  we  do  not  think  lawfM 

batur — - — emenclabat,  &  In  competentcm  formam  ledigebat.     Epifi 
ad  fenat.  ©"  omnes  populos* 

"  fo 
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*  for  us  to  do."  It  is  an  Emperor,  m after  of  al- 
130ft  the  nniverfe,  who  fpeaks  thus,  and  who  is  not 
ifraid  of  hurting  his  authority,  by  declaring  the 
'uft  bounds  by  which  it  is  limited. 

Kefcripta  contra  jus  elicit  a  ah  omnibus  Judicibus  re- 
^utari  pr^cipimus  -,  nifi  forte  fit  aliquid^  quodnon  Udat 
ilium,  (fj  profit  petenti,  vel  crimen  fupplicantibus  indul- 
r^co.t.  ''  We  ordain,  that  no  judge  (hall  have  any 
'  regard  to  refcripts  obtained  from  us  contrary  to 
'  juftice,  unlefs  they  tend  to  granting  fome  grace 
'  to  petitioners  not  to  the  hurt  of  others,  or  to  re- 
'  miLting  fome  punifliment  to  fuppliants."  It  is 
i/cry  uncommon  for  princes  either  to  own  that  they 
lave  deceived  themfelves,  or  been  deceived  by  others, 
md  to  retraft  in  confequence  what  they  have  once 
]t  jreed.  Nothing  however  does  them  more  ho- 
>oiir  than  fuch  an  acknowledgment,  as  we  fee  in 
-\\t  example  of  Artaxeixes,  who  publicly  revoked 
;he  unjuft  Decree  he  had  been  milled  into  pafling 
igainft  the  Jews. 

Scire  leges  non  hoc  eft  verba  earum  tenere,  fed  vim 
u  pot  eft  at  em.  "  To  know  the  laws  is  not  only  to 
'  underftand  the  words  of  which  they  are  com- 
•'  pofed,  but  their  force  and  efficacy." 

Non  dubium  eft  in  legem  committere  eum^  qui  verba 
hgis  amplexus,  contra  legis  nititur  voluntatem ;  nee  pee- 
VMS  infer t as  legihus  evitabit,  qui  fe  contra  juris  fenten^ 
t'lam  f^va  pr^erogativa  verborum  fraudulenter  excufaL 
'■'  It  is  not  to  be  doubted,  but  that  he  a(5l:s  con- 
"  trary  to  the  law,  who,  confining  himfelf  to  the 
^'  letter,  a6ls  contrary  to  the  fpirit  and  intent  of 
''  it  ;  and  whoever,  to  excufe  himfelf,  endeavours 
''  fraudulently  to  elude  the  true  fenfe  of  a  law  by 
"  a  rigorous  attachment  to  the  words  of  it,  fhall 
''  not  efcape  its  penalties  by  fuch  prevarication." 

Nulla  juris  ratio,  cut  ccquitatis  benignitas  patitur, 
lit,  qucc  falubriter  pro  utilitate  hominum  introduountur, 
ea  ncs  duriore  interpretatione  cojitra  ipfcrum  commodum 
prcdiicamus  ad  feveritatem.     ''  It  is  contrary  to  all 

''  juftice 
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"  jufticpe  and  equity,  that  thofe  things  which  have 
"  been  wifely  inftituted  for  the  good  of  mankind, 
*'  fhould  be  wrefted  to  their  prejudice  by  a  miftaken 
*'  feverity,  and  a  too  rigid  interpretation." 

Obfer'vandum  eji  jus  reddenti^  ut  in  adeundo  qtiidem 
facilem  fe  preheat ^  fed  contemni  non  patiatur.  Unde 
mandatis  adjicitur^  ne  in  ulterior  em  familiar  it  at  em  pro- 
vinciales  admittant :  nam  ex  converfatione  ^juali  con- 
temptio  dignitatis  nafcttur,  Sed  i^  in  cognofcendo^  ne- 
que  excandefcere  adverfus  eos  quos  malos  putat^  neque 
frecibus  calamitoforum  illacbrymari  cportet.  Id  enim 
non  eJi  conjlantis  fe?  re^i  Judicis^  cujus  animi  motitm 
vultus  detegit ;  i^  fummatim-  ita  jus  reddi  debet ,  ut 
au5l  or  it  at  em  dignitatis  ingenio  f no  auge  at.  "  The  per- 
*'  fon  who  adminiilers  juflice  ought  indeed  to  be 
*'  eafy  of  accefs,  but  lliould  not  fuffer  himfeJf  to 
*'  be  defpifed  by  making  himfelf  too  cheap.  Hence 
*'  it  is,  that,  in  the  inftruftions  given  to  provincial 
*'  governors  and  magiftrates,  it  is  recom^mended  to 
*'  them,  not  to  admit  the  people  of  their  provinces 
*'  into  too  great  a  degree  of  familiarity,  becauie 
*'  converfing  as  equals  induces  coniempt  of  dig- 
"  nity.  In  rendering  juftice,  he  ought  alio  nei- 
*'  ther  to  exprefs  great  indignation  againft  fuch  as 
*'  he  believes  criminal,  nor  fuffer  himfelf  to  be 
''  fofcened  too  much  by  the  prayers  of  the  unfor- 
*'  tunate.  For  it  does  not  become  the  conftancy 
**  and  gravity  of  an  upright  judge  to  difcover  the 
"  fentiments  of  his  heart  in  his  countenance  :  in  a 
"  word,  he  ought  to  difpenfe  juftice  in  fuch  a 
*'  manner  as  to  exalt  the  authority  of  his  office  by 
"  the  wifdom  and  moderation  of  his  conduct." 
Ulplanus.  Sluce  fub  conditione  jurisjurandi  reUnquuntur^  a  Pr.r- 
tore  reprobantur.  Providit  enim  is  qui  fub  jurisjurar: 
conditione  quid  accepit^  aut  omittendo  conditionem  per- 
deret  hareditatem  legatumve^  aut  cogeretur  turpiter^  ac- 
cipiendo  conditionem^  jurare.  Voluit  ergo  eum^  cui  Jub 
jurisjurandi  conditione  quid  relic! uni  eft,  ita  caper e,  ut\ 
capiunt  hiy  quibus  nulla  talis  jurisjurandi  conditio  infe- ' 

rill' 
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itur  :  i^  re^L  Cum  enim  facile sfint  nonnulli  homi" 
um  ad  jurandum  contemptu  religionis^  alii  perquam  ti- 
iidi  metu  divini  Numinis  ufque  ad  fuperftitionem :  ne 
'cl  hi^  vel  illi^  aut  confequerentur^  aut  perderent  quod 
elicliim  f/?,  Praior  confultijftme  intervcnit.  The  ten- 
ency  of  this  law  is  admirable.  It  difpenfes  with 
j  perlbn's  taking  an  oath,  to  whom  an  eftate  or 
egacy  has  been  left,  upon  condition  of  taking  fuch 
ath  ;  and  ordains,  that  he  fhall  enjoy  fuch  eftate  or 
2gacy,  as  if  fuch  condition  had  not  been  inferted, 
2il  it  fhould  occafion  him  either  to  fwear  contrary 
0  his  confcience,  or  to  renounce  his  right  through 
n  over-fcrupulous  or  fuperftitious  delicacy  of  con- 
:ience.  It  were  to  be  wifhed,  that  the  fpirit  of 
his  law  fliould  occafion  the  abundance  of  ufelefs 
achs  to  be  aboiifhed,  which  bad  cuftom  has  intro- 
uced  into  all  the  trading  focieties  and  companies  , 
f  France. 

Advocati^  qui  dirimunt  amhigua  fata  caufarum^  fua- 
ne  defenjionis  viribus  in  rebus  f<epe  publicis  ac  privatis 
'.pfa  erigunt^  fatigata  reparant^  non  minus  provident 
umano  generic  quamfipraliis  at  que  vulneribus  patriam 
rrentefque  faharent.     Nee  enim  folos  noflro  imperio 
■I atari  credimus  illos^  qui  gladiis^  clypeis.  ^  tbora- 
bus  nituniur^  fed  etiam  advocatos,'    Militant  namque 
itroni  caufarum^  qui  gloriofa  vocis  confifi  munimine^  la* 
rrantium  fpe?n^  vitam^  ac  pofteros  defe?idunt.     '*  Ad- 
vocates,   who  terminate  caufes,    of  which  the 
events  are  always  uncertain,     and  who  by  the 
force  of  their  eloquence,  whether  in  refped  to 
the  public,  which  often  happens,  or  private  per- 
fons,  reinftate  ruinous  affairs,  render  no  lefs  fer- 
vice  to  mankind,  than  if  they   defended   their 
country  and  parents  in   battle,  at  the   expence 
of  their  blood   and  wounds.     For  we  rank,   in 
the  number  of  thofe  who  fight  for  our  empire-, 
not  only  fuch  as  ad  for   it  with  fword,  harnefs, 
and  Ihield,  but  thofe  alfo  who  lend  our  fubjetts 
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"  the  noble  aid  of  eloquence^  in  defence  of  theif 
"  lives,  interefts,  and  pofterity." 

It  is  with  reafon  that  the  prince  beftows  fucH 
fine  praifes  on  a  profelTion  which  makes  fo  falutary 
an  ufe  of  the  talents  of  the  mind,  and  that  he  equat 
it  with  whatever  is  greatefl  in  the  ftate.    But  at  the 
fame  time  he  recommends  to  advocates  the  exercife 
of  fo  illuftrious  a  profefTion  with  a  noble  difintereft- 
ednefs,  and  not  to  difgrace  it  by  a  bafe  devotior 
to  fordid  intereit :  Ui  non  ad  turpe  compendhm  Jli- 
pemque  deformem  h^c  arripiatur   occafio^    fed  laudl 
per  earn  augmenta  qu^rantur.     Nam  fi  Jucro  pecunia- 
que   capiantur^    veluti   ahjeEli    atque   degeneres   inU\ 
vilijfimos  numerabtintur.     He  alfo  exhorts  them  no 
to  abandon  themfelves  to  the  inhuman  itch  an( 
pleafure  of  bitter  raillery  and  grofs  invedive,  whicl 
only  leflen  the  weight  of  the  advocate's  difccurfe  ii 
the  efteem  of  his  hearers ;  but  to  confine  themfelve 
ftridlly  to  what  the  neceflity  and  fuccefs  of  caufe 
requires  :  Ante  omnia  autem  univerfi  advocati  it  a  pra 
leant  patrociniajurgantibus^  ut  non  ultra  quam  litim 
pofcit  utilitasy  in  hcentiam  convitiandi  i^  maledicem 
temeritate  prorumpant.     Agant  quod  caufa  defidera, 
temper  ent  ab  injuria.    Nam  ft  quis  adeo  procax  fueri. 
fit  non  ratione  fed  probris  putet  effe  certandum,  opinion 
fu^  imminutionem  patietur. 
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CHAPTER     III. 

Opinions  of  the    antient   philofophers   concerning 
Metaphysics  and  Physics, 

IH  A  V  E  already  obferved  that  Metaphyfics 
were  included  in  the  Phyfics  of  the  antients.  I 
hall  examine  four  points  in  them.  The  exiftence 
md  attributes  of  the  Divinity  ;  the  formation  of 
he  World ;  the  nature  of  the  Soul ;  and  the  effeds 
)f  Nature. 

ARTICLE    L 

Of  the  exiflence  and  attributes  of  the  Divinity* 


nr 


_  -HE  opinions  of  the  antient  philofophers  con- 
X  cerning  the  Divinity  may  be  reduced  to  three 
)rincipal  points  or  queftions.  i .  Whether  the  Di- 
'iniiy  exifls  ?  2.  What  is  his  nature?  3.  Whether 
le  pi  efides  over  the  government  of  the  world,  and 
nakes  the  affairs  of  mankind  his  care  ? 

Before  I  enter  into  the  chaos  of  philofophical 
pinions,  it  will  not  be  improper  to  explain  in  few 
/ords  the  ftate  of  the  belief  of  the  whole  world  in 
sfpect  to  the  Divinity,  as  the  philofophers  found 
;,  when  they  firll  began  to  introduce  their  maxims 
pon  this  point  by  the  fole  method  of  reafo?ting;  and 
D  flight  the  common  and  popular  belief  of  all  the 
ations  of  the  univerfe,  even  to  the  mofl  barbarous, 
'hich  had  fupported  itfelf  in  a  conftant  and  uniform 
lanner  by  tradition  alone. 

Before  the  philofophers,  the  whole  world  agreed 
1  believing  a  Supreme  Being,  omniprefent,  and 
ttentive  to  the  prayers  of  all  who  invoked  his 
ame,  in  whatfoaver  condition  they  might  b>?,  in  the 
lidft  of  defarts,  in  the  violence  of  itorms  at  fea, 

and 
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and  in  the  gloom  of  dungeons ;  fo  good  as  to  con- 
cern himfelf  for  the  misfortunes  of  men,  with 
power  to  deliver  them  out  of  them  :  the  difpcnfer 
of  victory,  fuccefs,  abundance,  and  every  kind  of 
profperity  :  the  arbiter  of  the  feafons,  and  of  the 
fecundity  of  man  and  beaft :  prefiding  at  the  con- 
ventions and  treaties  made  either  between  kings  or 
private  perfons :  receiving  their  oaths,  exading 
the  execution,  and  punifhing  with  inexorable  feve- 
rity  the  lead  violation  of  them  :  giving  or  taking 
away  courage,  prefence  of  mind,  expedients,  good 
counfel,  and  attention  and  docihty  to  wife  advice  : 
proteding  the  innocent,  the  weak,  and  the  injured, 
and  declaring  himfelf  the  avenger  of  opprefTion, 
violence,  and  injuftice  :  judging  kings  and  na-i 
tions,  deciding  their  lot  and  deftiny,  and  alTigning 
with  abfolute  power  the  extent  and  duration  of 
kingdoms  and  empires. 

Such  were  part  of  the  thoughts  which  men  ge- 
nerally had  of  the  Divinity,  even  in  the  midft  o: 
the  darknefs  of  Paganifm,  which  may   ferve  as  i 
fummary  of  the  ideas  they  had  derived  from  ar 
,    univerfal  and  perpetual  tradition,  undoubtedly  a  [ 
antient  as  the  world,  upon  this  head.     That  this  i  |j 
true,  we  have  inconteftable  proofs  in  the  poems  o  '' 
Homer,  the  molt  venerable  monument  of  Pagai 
antiquity,    and  which   may  be  confidered    as  tli 
archives  of  the  religion  of  thofe  remote  times. 

SECT.    I. 

Of  the  exiflence  of  the  Divinity, 

TH  E  philofophers  were  much  divided  cofi 
cerning  different  points  of  philofophy,  bt 
they  all  agreed  in  refped:  to  the  exiftence  of  th| 
Divinity,  except  a  very  fmall  number,  of  whom 
fhall  foon  fpeak.  Though  thefe  philofophers,  bl 
their  inquiries  and  difputes,  added  nothing  at  boi 
torn  to  what  all  nations  believed  before  them  upo[ 

tl 
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jthis  head,  thofe  inquiries  and  difputes  cannot  how- 
jever  be  faid  to  be  ufelefs.  They  ferved  to  confirm 
'mankind  in  their  antient  belief,  and  to  obviate  the 
J)ernicious  fubtilties  of  thofe  who  would  attack  it. 
The  union  of  fo  many  perfons  generally  eftecmcd 
Ifor  the  fohdity  of  their  fenfe,  their  indefatigable 
application  to  ftudy,  and  the  vaft  extent  of  their 
iknowledge,  added  new  weight  to  the  common  and 
jantiently  received  opinion  concerning  the  exiftence 
[of  the  Divinity.  The  philofophers  fupported  this 
Opinion  with  many  proofs,  fome  more  iubtile  and 

Eibftradled,  and  others  more  popular  and  obvious  to 
he  underftanding  of  the  vulgar.  I  fhall  content 
myfelf  with  pointing  out  fome  few  of  the  latter  kind. 
The  conftant  and  general  concurrence  of  men  of 
all  ages  and  countries  in  the  firm  belief  of  the  ex- 
iilence  of  the  Divinity  feemed  to  theni  an  argu- 
ment, to  which  it  was  impolTihle  to  objed  any  thing 
with  fenfe  or  reafon.  The  opinions  that  have  no 
other  foundation  but  vulgar  error  and  credulous 
prejudice,  may  indeed  continue  for  fome  time,  and 
prevail  in  certain  countries :  but  foon  or  late  they 
give  way,  and  lofe  all  belief.  *  Epicurus  founded 
the  proof  of  the  exiftence  of  the  gods  upon  nature's 
ihaving  ilampt  the  idea  of  them  on  every  mind. 
Without  the  idea  of  a  thing,  faid  he,  we  can  neither 
iconceive,  fpeak  of,  nor  difpute  about  it.  Now 
what  people,  what  kind  of  men,  have  not  an  idea, 
a  notion  of  gods,  independently  of  all  learning  ? 
That  is  not  an  opinion  derived  from  education, 

•  Epicurus  folus  vidit  primum  efle  deos,  quod  in  otTinium  animis 
corum  notionem  impreffiflet  ipfa  natura.  Quae  eft  enim  gens,  aut 
quod  genus  hominum,  quod  non  hab«at  fine  doftiinaanticipationem 
quandam  deorum  ?  quam  appellat  ir^o'Sin^ir  Epicurus,  id  eft  ante- 
ceptam  animo  quandam  informationem,  fine  qua  nee  intelligi  quid- 
quam,  liec  quasri,  nee  difputari  pofTit — Cum  ergo  non  inftituto 
aliquo,  aut  more,  aut  lege  fit  opinio  conftltuta,  maneatque  aJ  unum 
omnium  firma  confenfio,  inteliigi  needle  eft  effe  deos :  quoniain  in- 
fitas  eorum,  vel  potiiis  innatas  cognitiones  habemus.  De  quo 
autem  omnium  natuia  confentit,  id  verum  effe  neceffe  eft.  Ibid. 
i.  1.  n.  43,  44.  . 
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caftom,  or  any  human  law  •,  but  the  firm  and  unani- 
mous behef  of  all  mankind :  it  is  therefore  from 
notions  implanted  in  our  fouls,  or  rather  innate, 
that  we  conceiv^e  there  are  gods.  Now  all  judgments 
of  nature,  when  univerfal,  are  necefiarily  true. 

Another  argument,  which  the  philofophers  more 
frequently  ufed,  becaufe  evident  to  the  moft  fimple, 
is  the  contemplation  of  nature.  The  leaft  pradifed 
in  reafoning  may  at  a  fingle  view  difcover  him,  who 
paints  himfelf  in  all  his  works.  The  wifdom  and 
power  he  has  Hiewn,  in  all  he  has  done,  fhew  them- 
felves,  as  in  a  glafs,  to  fuch  as  cannot  contemplate 
him  in  his  proper  idea.  This  is  an  obvious  and 
popular  philofophy,  of  which  every  man  void  of 
pafTion  and  prejudice  is  capable.  The  heavens, 
earth,  flars,  plants,  animals,  our  bodies,  our  minds, 
all  argue  a  mind  fuperior  to  us  that  exifcs  as  the 
foul  of  the  whole  world.  When  we  confider  wiib 
fome  attention  the  frame  and  architedlure  of  the 
iiniverfe,  and  the  juil  proportion  of  all  its  parts,  wt 
difcover  at  the^firil  glance  the  foot  (leps  of  the  di- 
vinity, or,  in  better  terms,  the  feal  of  God  himfell 
imprefled  upon  all  things  called  the  works  of  na- 
ture. 
Denat.  "  Can  one,    faid   Balbus  in   the   name   of  the 

Stoics,  behold  heaven,  and  contemplate  whai 
paiTes  there,  without  difcerning  with  all  pofTibk 
*'  evidence,  that  it  is  governed  by  a  fupreme  di- 
*'  vine  intelligence  ?  Whoever  Ihould  doubt  i( 
*'  might  as  well  doubt,  whether  there  be  a  fun, 
"  The  former  is  more  vifible  than  the  latter.  Thif 
*«  convidion,  without  the  evidence  that  attends  it. 
"  would  never  have  been  fo  fixed  and  permanent; 
•'  it  would  not  have  acquired  new  force  by  length 
''  of  time;  it  would  not  have  been  able  to  refid 
*'  the  torrent  of  years,  and  to  have  pafTed  througl" 
*'  all  ages  down  to  us. 
ib.l.  2.  -  '^  If  there  be,  faid  Chryfippus,  things  in  the  uni 
n.  j6.       ct  verfe,  that  the  wit,  reafon,  flrength,  and  powej 
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*'  of  man  are  not  capable  of  effe(5ling,  the  Being 
"  that  produces  them  is  certainly  beccer  than  man. 
''  Now  man  could  not  form  the  heavens,  nor  any 
"  thing  of  what  we  fee  invariably  regular.  There 
''  is  however  nothing  better  than  man,  becaule  he 
''  alone  pofTefies  reafon,  which  is  the  mod  excellent 
"  thing  he  can  poiTefs.  In  confequence  the  Being 
*'  that  made  the  univerfe  is  better  than  man. 
"  Wherefore  then  fhould  we  not  fay,  that  Being 
«'  is  a  God  ?" 

To  what  blindnefs,  or,  more  properly,  to  what 
excefs  of  ftupidity  muft  men  have  been  abandoned, 
who  could  chufe  to  attribute  fuch  ftupendous  and 
inconceivable  effeds  to  mere  chance,  and  a  fortui- 
tous concourfe  of  atoms,  rather  than  to  the  infinite 
wifdom  and  power  of  God  ? 

•'  Is  it  not  amazing,"  cries  Balbus   in  fpeaking  De  nat. 
df  Democritus,  "  that  there  ever  fhould  be  a  man  d^^^-  ^-  ^' 
who  could  perfuade  himfelf,  that  certain   folid  ^'  ^^' 
and  individual  bodies  fet  themfelves  in  motion 
by  their  natural  weight,  and  that  from  their  for- 
*^  tuitous  concourfe  a  world  of  fuch  great  beauty 
was  formed  ?    Whoever  believes  this  pofTible, 
might  as  well  believe,  that,  if  a  great  number  of 
■**  charaders  of  gold,  or  any  other  fubftances,  re- 
prefenting    the  *  one  and   twenty    letters,    were 
thrown   upon   the  ground,  they  miglu  fall  dif- 
pofed  in  fuch  ordec,  as   to  form  the  annals  of 
*«  Ennius  legibly." 

The  fame  thing  may  be  fald  of  Homer's  Iliad, 
Who  could  believe,  fays  the  Archbilliop  of  Cam- 
bray,  in  his  admirable  treatife  upon  the  exiilence 
<jf  God,  that  a  poem  Jo  perfe61:  was  not  compofed 
by  the  efforts  of  a  greit  poet's  genius ;  but  that,  the 

*  ^ke  prefident  Boubier,  in  his  learned  dijfertation,  Pe  prifcis 
iarsEcor.  &:  Latin.  Uteris,  -printed  at  the  end  of  Montfaucoi-f s  Anti- 
iftiities,  has  /be'wnj  that  the  antient  Roma-ns  had  only  thefe  fixtecn 
Jetters:  A.  B.  C.  D.  E.  F.  I.  K.  L.  M-  N.  O.  P.  R.  S.  T.  T.te 
fi-ve  others,  added  in  the  time  of  Cicero,  ivere  G.  Q^U.  X.  Z.  i-yiih* 
'out  reckoning  H,  ^vhich  ^uas  icfs  a  letter,  than  a  r.Qte  cf  affirallon. 

B  b  2  cna- 
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charadters  of  the  alphabet  having  been  thrown  id  \ 
confufion,  a  call  of  mere  chance,  like  one  of  dice, 
difpofed  all  the  letters  exadly  in  the  order  neceflary 
for  defcribing  fo  many  great  events  in  verfes  full  of 
harmony  and  variety ;  for  placing  and  connecting 
them  all  fo  well  together  ;  for  painting  each  objedt 
in  the  mofl  graceful,  moll  noble,  and  moll  affedl- 1 
ing  colours  conceivable  •,  and,  laftly,  for  making 
each  pcrfon  fpeak  according  to  his  charadler  in  fo 
natural  and  pathetic  a  manner  ?  Let  a  man  reafon 
and  fubtilife  ever  fo  long,  he  will  never  perfuade  a 
perfon  of  fenfe^  that  the  Iliad  had  no  other  author 
but  chance.  Wherefore  then  fhould  this  man  of 
fenfe  believe  of  the  univerfe,  which  without  doubt 
is  dill  more  wonderful  than  the  Iliad,  what  his 
reafon  would  never  permit  him  to  believe  of  that 
poem  ? 

In  this  manner  all  the  mofl  famous  fedls  explain- 
ed themfelves.  Some  philofophers,  as  I  have  faic 
before,  but  very  few,  undertook  todiflinguifh  them- 
felves from  the  reft  by  peculiar  opinions  upon  thi: 
fubjed.  Abandoned  to  the  feeble  force  of  reafon. 
in  their  attempts  to  fathom  the  nature  and  elfenc( 
of  the  Divinity,  and  to  explain  his  attributes,  am 
without  doubt  dazzled  with  the  luflre  of  an  objedl 
of  which  the  human  eye  cannot  fuftain  the  radiance 
they  loft  themfelves  in  their  inquiries,  and,  fron  . 
doubting  at  firil  the  exiftence  of  the  Divinity,  pro 
ceeded  fo  far  by  degrees  as  to  deny  it.  But  thr. 
people,  who  did  not  enter  into  thefe  philofophica 
fubtilties  and  refinements,  and  adhered  folely  to  im 
memorial  tradition,  and  the  natural  notion  im 
planted  in  the  hearts  of  all  men,  rofe  up  vigoroufl; 
againft  thefe  teachers  of  atheifm,  and  treated  then 
as  the  enemies  of  mankind. 
Kcnat.  Protagoras  having  begun  one  of  his  book 
!'^°^-'  ^'  '*  with  thefe  words  :  I  neither  know  whether  there  ar 
gods^  nor  what  they  are-,  the  Athenians  baniflie^ 

bin 
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him  not  only  from  their  city,  but  their  territory, 
and  caufcd  his  works  to  be  publicly  burnt. 

DiAGORAS  did  not  confine  himfelf  to  doubting: 
he  plainly  denied  that  there  were  gods  •,  which  oc- 
cafioned  his  being  furnamed  the  Atheiji,     He  lived  A.  M, 
in  the  XCIft  Olympiad.     It  is  faid  that  the  fond-  \l^^\    . 
nefs  of  an  author,  an  exceflive  tendernefs  for  one  of  ^^^^^^^,'/' 
his  produ6lions,  drew  him  into  impiety.     He  had 
iprofecuted  a  poet  for  dealing  a  compofition  of  his 
I  in  verfe.     The  latter  fwore  he  had  robbed  him  of 
nothing,    and  foon  after  publifhed  that  work  in 
his  own  name,  which  acquired  him  great  reputa- 
tion.    Diagoras,  feeing  his  adverfary's  crime  not 
only  unpunifhed,  but  honoured  and  rewarded,  con- 
cluded that  there  was  no  providence  and  no  gods, 
and  wrote  books  to  prove  it. 

The  Athenians  cited  him  to  give  an  account  of 
bis  dodtrine ;  but  he  fled,  upon  which  they  fet  a 
price  upon  his  head.  They  caufed  a  talent  (about 
150I.  fterhng)to  be  promifed  by  found  of  trumpet 
to  whoever  fhould  kill  him,  and  two  to  fuch  as 
(hould  bring  him  alive,  and  caufed  that  decree  to 
be  engraved  upon  a  pillar  of  brafs. 

Theodorus  of  Cyrene  denied  alfo  the  exiflence  a.  M. 
of  gods  without  reftriclion.     He  would  have  been  3684.. 
brought  to  the  tribunal  of  the  Areopagus,  if  De-  L^eft, 
metrius  Phalereus,  who  at  that  time  ruled  every  I.  2.  in 
thing  at  Athens,  had  not  favoured  his  efcape.   His  ^^'^'P- 
moral  tenets  were  worthy  of  an  atheill.    He  taught 
that  all  things  are  indifl^erent,  and  that  there  is  no- 
thing in  its  own  nature  either  vice  or  virtue.     His 
impiety  drew  him  into  trouble  wherever  he  went, 
and  he  was  at  laft  condemned  to  poifon  himfelf. 

The  juft  *  feverity  of  the  Athenians,  who  punifii- 
ed  even  doubting  upon  this  head,  as  we  have  {ttn 
in  the  cafe  of  Protagoras,  highly  contributed  to 

•  Ex  quo  equldem  exiftlmo,  tardlores  ad  banc  fententiam  profi- 
tendam  multos  effe  faftos,  quippe  cum  poenam  ne  dubitatio  quidetn 
<ifugere  potuiliet.     De  nat,  deor.  1.  i.  n.  63. 

B  b  3  put 
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put  a  itqp  to  the  licentioufnefs  of  opinions,  and 
the  progrefs  of  impiety.  The  Stoics  *  carried  their 
rdf  e(5l  for  religion  fo  far  in  this  point,  that  they 
treated  the  cuftom  of  difputing  againft  the  exiftence 
of  the  gods  as  criminal  and  impious,  whether  it 
WHS  done  ferioufly,  or  merely  for  the  fake  of  con? 
yerfation,  and  againft  one's  opinion. 

S  E  C  T.    IL 

Of  the  nature  of  the  Divinity. 

A  Brief  enum.eration  of  all  the  chimeras  ad-" 
vanced  by  the  philofophers  upon  this  fubje6b 
wilt  convince  us  better  than  any  other  argument^ 
of  the  incapacity  of  human  reafon  to  attain  to  fucK 
fabhme  truths  by  its  own  ftrength.  I  fhall  extraA 
this  detail  fi'om  Cicero's  books  upon  the  nature  of 
the  gods.  The  remarks  and  refle6lions  with  whicl^ 
the  Abbe  Olivet  of  the  French  academy  has  inter- 
fyerfed  his  excellent  tranflation  of  thofe  books  of 
Cicero,  will  be  great  helps  to  me,  and  I  fhall  fcarce 
do  more  than  copy  and  abridge  them. 

As  the  antienc  philofopers  fludied  the  nature  of 
the  gods  only  with  relation  to  fenfible  things,  whofe 
origin  and  formation  they  endeavoured  to  compre- 
hend, and  as  the  different  manners,  in  which  they 
difpofed  the  fyftem  of  the  univerfe,  occafione4 
their  different  beliefs  concerning  the  Divinity,  we 
muft  not  be  furprifed  to  find  thofe  two  fubjeds 
often  united  and  confounded  in  this  place. 
penat.  Thales  of  JVlilctus  faid,  That  water  was  th$ 

principle  of  all  things^  and  that  God  is  that  intelli^ 
gence.,  by  zvhom  all  things  are  formed  out  of  watery 
He  Ipoke  of  an  intelligence,  that  making  only  one 
whole  with  matter  dire&d  its  operations ;  in  the. 
fame  mannef  as   the  foul,  which  united  with  the 

*  Mala  &  impia  confuetudo  eft  contra  deos  difputandi,  five  ajtii- 
fnp  id  ht  five  fimulate.     Ibid,  1.  %,  n.  i68. 
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body  makes  only  one  and  the  fame  man,   is  faid  to 
dired:  the  alliens  of  man. 

Anaximander   believed,   T'hat  the  gods  receive  T>e  n&u 
leing^  that  they  are  horn  and  die  at  remote  periods  of^^^^'-  ^'  '• 
tifne,  and  that  they  are  innumerable  worlds,     Thefe"'^^* 
gods  of  Anaximander  were  the  ftars. 

Anaximenes  affirmed,  ^hat  the  air  is  god,  that  Ibkl .  n .  2  ^. 
it  fs  produced,  that  it  is  immenfe  and  infinite,  and  thai 
it  is  always  in  motion.  This  opinion  of  Anaximenes, 
at  bottom,  differs  in  nothing  from  thofe  that  pre- 
cede it.  He  retained  the  idea  of  a  fole,  and  infi- 
nitely extended,  lubftance  from  his  mailer  Anax- 
imander :  but  he  called  it  air,  as  Thales  had  called 
it  water. 

Anaxagoras,  the  pupil  of  Anaximenes,  was  Ibid, 
the  author  of  this  opinion.  That  the  fyjiem  and  or- 
der of  the  univerfe  were  to  be  attributed  to  the  power  and 
wifdom  of  an  infinite  mind,  Anaxagoras  lived  only 
an  age  after  Thales.  The  notions  of  philofophy 
began  to  clear  up.  The  neceffity  of  an  efficient 
caufe,  fubilantialiy  diflind  from  the  material  one, 
was  perceived.  But  to  this  infinite  mind  he  attributes 
only  the  order  and  motion,  not  the  creation  of  the 
univerfe.  The  co-eternity  of  the  two  principles 
independent  of  each  ether,  as  to  their  exiffence,  is 
the  rock,  on  which  he  with  all  the  antient  philo- 
fophers  fplit. 

Pythagoras  believed,  that  God  is  a  foul  difihufedih\di.n.i-j, 
throughout  all  the  beings  of  nature.,  and  from  which  the 
fouls  of  men  are  derived.     Virgil   has  admirably  de- 
fcribed  the  dodrine  of  this  philofopher : 

Effe  apibus  partem  divine  mentis,  £2?  hauftus 
Mthereos  dixere  :  dcum  namque  ire  per  omnes 
Terrafque,  traolufqiie  maris,  ccelumojie  profundum, 
Hinc  pecudes,  armenta,  viros,  genus  omne  ferarum 
^temque  fibi  tenues  nafcentem  arcefjere  vitas. 

Georg.  1.  4. 

B  b  4  Pythagoras, 
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Pythagoras  lived  at  leaft  fifty  years  before  Anaxa  • 
goras.    The  latter  therefore  is  not  the  firft  who  had 
the  idea  of  a  pure  fpirit  •,  or  Pythagoras  mull  be 
faid  to  have  confounded  it  with  matter. 
De  nat.  Xenophanes  faid,  That  God  is  an  infinite  whole^ 

deor.  1.  J.  to  wMch  bs  adds  an  intelligence.  The  fame  pbilofo-^ 
Acad.  P^^'^  ^^y^  elfewhere,  That  God  is  an  eternal  fubjlance 
Quaeft.1.4.  -^and  of  a  round  figure^  by  which  he  underftands  the 
»•  n8.  world.  He  therefore  believed  this  God  material.  ' 
Den^t.  Parpen  IDES  did  not  differ  in  his  opinions  from 

deor.  1. 1,  i^jg  niaflter  Xenophanes,  though  he  exprefled  him- 

felf  in  different  terms. 
|bi4.n.a9.  Empedocles.  According  to  him,  the  four  ek-^ 
t^entSy  of  which  he  affirms  all  things  to  be  compofed^ 
are  divine^  that  is  to  fay,  gods.  It  is  however  mani- 
feft,  that  they  are  mixed,  that  they  have  a  beginning 
and  periOi,  and  that  they  are  void  of  thought. 
Ibid.  Pemocritus.^/z;^j  the  quality  of  gods  as  well  to 

the  images  of  [enfible  obje^s^  as  to  nature  which  fup-^ 
plies  thofe  images^  and  to  our  knowledge  and  under^ 
ftanding.  What  he  called  gods  were  atoms,  To 
Acad.  fpeak  properly,  he  believed  nothing.  /  deny^  faicl 
^aBft.1.4.  j^^^  ^^^^  ^^  either  know  any  things  or  nothing,  I  deny 
that  ij^e  know  even  whether  we  know  that.  J  deny 
that  we  know  whether  any  thing  exijls^  or  whether  no- 
thing emfts.  A  worthy  member  of  the  Eleatic 
fe£l:,  whofe  favourite  maxim  was  the  Acatalepfy^ 
or  the  abfolure  incomprehenfibility  of  all  things, 
This  feft,  which  acknowledged  Xenophanes  for  its 
founder,  formed  unbelieving  Protagoras,  and  gave 
bji'th  to  that  of  Pyrrho. 

Plato-     It  appears  from  all  his  works,  that  he 

had  very  jufl  thoughts  of  the  Divinity,  but  that  he 

w^s  afraid  to  explain  himfelf  freely  in  a  city,  and 

at  a  time,  wherein  it  was  dangerous  to  clalh  with 

j)q  naf,      the  prevailing  opinions.  /;;  the  Tim^eus  he  fays,  that^ 

j?!^Tp. '  '  ^^^  father  of^thc  world  could  not  be  named  \  and  in  his 

books  de  legibus,  that  we  fhould  not  be  curious  to  knom 

properly  what  God  is.     He  fuppofes  him  incorporeaL 
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le  attributes  the  formation  of  the  univerfe  to  him:  Denat. 
fpificem  adificatoremque  mundi.     He  fays  alfo,  that  n^^s/'  '* 
he  worldy  the  heavens ^  thejlars^  the  earthy  fouls ^  ^;/i  Ibid.  n.jo. 
hofe  to  whom  the  religion  of  our  forefathers  afcribes 
divinity  s  all  this ^  he  fays ^  is  God.    Plato's  opinion 
).  bottom,  notwithflanding  the  appearance  of  Poly- 
beifm,  is,  that  there  is  but  one  mod  good  and  moft 
lerfedt  God,  who  made  all  things  according  to  the 
|iea  of  the  beft  work  poffible. 

!  Antisthenes   fays,  Jhat  there  are  many  ^^^j  ibid. n.  32. 
dored  by  the  nations  of  the  earthy  hut  that  there  is  but 
ne  natural  God,  that  is  to  fay,  as  Ladantius  ex-  inftit.  df- 
lains  it,  author  of  all  nature.  '^'"-  ^*  '• 

Aristotle   differs   exceedingly  from   himfelf.  De  nat. 
ome times  he  affirms  that  the  whole  Divinity  rejides  in  ^^^^'  ^-  '• 
ktelligence^    that  is   to  fay,  in  the  intelligent  prin-  "*  ^^' 
iple,  by  which  all  thinking  beings  think.     Some- 
mes  that  the  world  is  God.     He  afterwards  difcovers 
me  other  beings  who  is  above  the  worlds  and  who 
rikes  care  to  dire5i  and  preferve  its  motion.     He  elfe- 
jhere  teaches  that  God  is  nothing  elfe  but  the  fire  that 
lines  in  the  heavens, 

Xenocr  ATE s  fays,  that  there  are  eight  gods,  The  Void.  n.\i^t 
Janets  are  five  of  them^  and  all  the  fixed  flars  together^ 
s  fo  many  fcattered  members  of  the  fame  body^  make 
ut  one.    The  fun  is  thefeventh-,  and,  lafl  of  all^  the 
won  the  eighth. 

Theophrastus  in  one  faff  age  attributes  fupremeVQ\d..n.%i. 
Yiviyiity  to  intelligence ;  in  another  to  the  heavens  in 
eneral ;  and  afterwards  to  the  planets  in  particular. 

Strato  fays,  that  there  is  no  other  God  but  na-  Ibid. 
we :  and  that  nature  is  the  principle  of  all  productions 
nd  all  mutations, 

Zeno,  the  founder  of  the  famous  fc6l  of  the 
toics.  We  ought  to  expedl  fomething  great  con- 
erning  the  Divinity  from  him.  The  following  is 
be  fum  of  his  theology,  extracted  principally  from 
vicero*s  fecond  book  De  natura  deorum^  in  which 
is  opinions  are  explained  with  great  extent. 

That 
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That  the  four  elements  alone  compofe  the  who] 
Univerfe.  That  thefe  four  elements  make  but  on 
continued  nature,  without  divifion.  That  abfo 
lutely  no  other  fubllance  exifts,  befides  thefe  fou 
elements.  That  the  fource  of  intelligence,  and  c 
dl  fouls,  is  the  fire  united  in  the  i^ther,  whet 
its  purity  fuffers  no  alteration,  becaufe  the  othe 
elements  do  not  mingle  with  it.  That  this  intell: 
gent,  adive,  vital  fire  penetrates  the  whole  un: 
verfe.  That,  as  intelligence  is  its  property  diftindl '! 
from  the  other  elements,  it  is  deemed  to  operate  a 
things.  That  it  proceeds  methodically  to  generi 
tion,  that  is  to  fay,  it  produces  all  things,  nc 
blindly  and  by  chance,  but  according  to  certai 
Tules  always  the  fame.  That,  being  the  foul  of  tl- 
univerfe,  it  caufes  it  to  fubfifl,  and  governs  it  wit 
wifdom,  becaufe  it  is  the  principle  of  all  wifdon 
That  confequently  it  is  God.  That  he  gives  tl 
fame  denomination  to  Nature,  with  which  it  is  or 
and  the  fame,  and  to  the  Univerfe,  of  which  it 
part.  That  the  fun,  moon,  and  all  the  ftars,  ; 
they  are  bodies  of  fire,  are  gods.  That  all  thing 
wherein  any  fingular  efficacy  refides,  and  where^ 
this  adive  principle  manifefts  itfelf  clearly,  defers 
the  name  of  Divinities.  That  the  fame  title  ougl 
alfo  to  be  given  to  great  men,  in  whofe  fouls  th 
divine  fire  brightens  with  uncommon  luflre.  An{ 
laftly,  that  in  whatfoever  manner  this  foul  of  tl 
univerfe  is  reprefented  to  us,  and  whatever  nam< 
cuftom  has  given  it  in  refpedl  to  the  different  par 
ft  animates,  religious  worfhip  is  due  to  it. 

1  am  tired  with  repeating  fo  many  abfurditle 
and  the  reader  no  doubt  as  much  as  me,  if  he  h: 
had  patience  enough  to  read  them  to  the  end.  ¥. 
ought  not  to  expedl  to  fee  living  lights  fliine  oi 
from  the  darknefs  of  Paganifm,  upon  a  fubjedl  ] 
infinitely  fuperior  to  the  weaknefs  of  human  wit,  : 
the  nature  of  the  Divinity.  The  philofophers  migl 
indeed,  by  the  pure  ftrength  of  reafon,  have  cor: 

vincc 
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inced  themfelves  of  the  neceffity  and  exiftence  of  a 
livine  Being.  Some  of  tfiem,  however,  as  *  Epi- 
turns,  have  been  fufpecled  of  concealing  real  atheifm 
inder  the  veil  of  fpecious  words  :  at  leaft  they  difho- 
loured  the  Divinity  almoft  as  much  by  the  mean 
deas  they  conceived  of  him,  as  they  would  have 
jone,  had  they  abfolutely  denied  him. 

As  to  what  regards  the  effence  of  the  divine  na» 
ure,  they  were  all  widely  miflaken.  And  how 
hould  it  have  been  otherwife,  as  men  know  no 
aiore  of  God,  than  he  is  pleafed  to  reveal  to  them  ? 
The  Abbe  Olivet,  in  his  diflertation  upon  the  theo. 
ogy  of  the  philofophers,  reduces  their  fentiments 
o  three  general  fyflems,  which  include  all  the  par* 
icular  opinions  given  us  by  Cicero  in  his  bookis 
]pon  the  nature  of  the  gods.  The  different  man- 
ler^  in  which  thofe  philofophers  difpofed  the  fyftem 
)f  the  univerfe,  occafioned  their  different  beliefs 
:oncerning  the  Divinity. 

Some  of  them  believed,  that  mere  matter  alone, 
vithout  thought  or  reafon,  was  capable  of  forming 
he  world  :  whether  one  of  the  elements  produced 
JI  the  reft  by  different  degrees  of  rarefaction  and 
:ondenfation,  as  it  appears  that  Anaximenes  b(j- 
ieved  ,  or  that,  matter  being  divided  into  an  infi- 
lity  of  moving  corpufcles,  thofe  corpufcles  afilimed 
egular  forms  in  confequence  of  fluttering  acciden- 
ally  to  and  fro  in  the  Void,  as  Epicurus  believed  : 
Dr  that  all  the  parts  of  matter  had  an  intrinfic  gra- 
vity, which  gave  them  a  neceifary  direddon,  ac- 
:ording  to  Strato's  opinion.  Now  the  atheifm  of 
i:hefe  philofophers  is  manifeflly  of  the  greateft  kind, 
oecaufe  they  acknowledge  no  other  firft  caufe  but 
inanimate  matter. 

Others  rofe  to  this  notion,  that  the  order  of  theDenat.' 

world  was  too  exquifite  not  to  be  theeffedof  an  ^eor.i.  2. 
^  n.28. 

*  Nonnullis  vidctur  Epicurus,  ne  in  offcnfionem  Athenien- 
'«um  caderet,  verbis  rellcjuiffe  deos,  re  luftuliflc.  Lib,  i.  de  nat, 
isor,  n.  85, 

In- 
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Intelligent  Caufe.  But,  not  conceiving  any  thing 
immaterial,  they  believed  Intelligence  a  part  oi; 
matter,  and  afcribed  that  perfedlion  to  the  fire  oi 
the  iEther,  which  they  confidered  as  the  ocean  oi 
all  fouls.  This  was  the  opinion  of  the  Stoics  j 
with  whom  may  be  joined  Thales,  and  even  Py- 
thagoras, Xenophanes,  Parmenides,  and  Democri- 
tus,  who  admitted,  as  well  as  they,  an  univerfal  in- 
telligent  matter. 

And,  laftly,  others  compreheaded,  that  intelli- 
gence  could  not  be  material,  and  that  it  was  necef 
fary  to  diftinguifh  it  abfolutely  from  whatever  is 
corporeal.  But  at  the  fame  time  they  believed, 
that  bodies  exifted  independently  of  that  intelli- 
gence, and  that  its  power  extended  no  farther  thar 
to  difpofe  them  in  order,  and  to  animate  theni, 
This  was  the  opinion  of  Anaxagoras  and  Plato : 
an  opinion  much  lefs  imperfedl  than  that  of  the 
others,  as  it  includes  the  idea  of  fpirit,  and  reallj 
diftinguifhes  the  caufe  from  the  effed,  the  ageni 
from  matter  j  but  ftill  infinitely  remote  from  truth 
As  to  the  other  two  clafles  of  philofophers,  whc 
admitted  no  principles  but  fuch  as  were  material, 
they  are  abfolutely  inexcufable,  and  differ  only  ir 
their  blindnefs,  as  being  more  or  lefs  blind.  Whai 
we  read  in  the  book  of  Wifdom  may  be  well  ap- 
'\Vifd.  xili.  plied  to  them  : — Vain  are  all  men  by  nature^  who  an 
i>  *•  ignorant  of  God^  and  could  not^  out  of  the  good  things  thai 
arefeen^  know  him  that  is  :  neither ^  by  confidering  tht 
works^  did  they  acknowledge  the  workmajler^  but 
deemed  either  fire^  or  windy  or  the  fwift  air^  or  the  cir- 
cle of  the  ftars^  or  the  violent  water ^  or  the  lights  oj 
heaven^  to  he  the  gods  which  govern  the  world. 

I  fpeak  here  only  of  the  gods  peculiarly  acknow- 
ledged as  fuch  by  the  philofophers.     Varro  diflin- 
s.  Aiiguft.  guifhed  three  kinds  of  theologies,     ^he  Fabulous^ 
^^fif    which  was  that  of  the  poets :  The  Natural^  taught 
c.  5.     '    by  the  philofophers :    and  the  Civil  or  political, 
which  was  that  eftablifhed  by  the  ftate,  and  in  ufe 

amongft 
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imongft  the  people.  The  firft  and  the  laft  either 
ifcribed,  or  fufFered  to  be  afcribed  to  the  gods,  all 
jhe  paffions  and  vices  of  men,  and  the  moft  abo- 
rninable  crimes.  The  fecond  Teemed  kfs  void  of 
eafon,  but  at  bottom  was  fcarce  any  thing  more 
-eligious,  and  included  abfurdities  that  difgrace  hu- 
man underftanding. 

Cicero,  *  in  his  third  book  upon  the  nature  of 
fhe  gods,  fets  all  thefe  abfurdities  in  their  full  light, 
^e  did  not  know  enough  to  eftablifh  true  religion ; 
jbut  he  knew  enough  to  refute  the  Stoics  and  Epi- 
cureans, the  only  perfons  that  rofe  up  againft  St. 
Paul,  when  he  preached  at  Athens.  The  mere 
light  of  nature  might  fuffice  him  for  fubverting 
jfalfhood,  but  could  not  guide  him  to  the  difcovery 
pf  the  truth.  We  here  difcern  the  weaknefs  of  hu- 
man reafon,  and  the  vain  efforts  that  it  makes 
alone,  to  raife  itfelf  up  to  the  exad  knowledge  of 
a  God  truly  f  hidden,  and  who  dwells  J  in  inac- 
celTible  light.  What  progrefs  in  this  refpedl  has 
this  proud  reafon  been  capable  of  making,  during 
labove  four  ages,  in  the  beft  heads  of  Greece,  in 
the  moft  illuftrious  of  the  Pagans  for  their  learning, 
and  the  chiefs  of  their  moft  famous  fchools  ?  There 
is  il  nothing  fo  abfurd,  that  has  not  been  advanced 
by  fome  philofopher. 

And  farther.  Such  of  them  as  profefTed  an 
higher  degree  of  wifdom,  and  to  whom  God  had 
imanifefted  his  unity,  did  they  not  keep  this  know- 
ledge a  fecret  through  an  ungrateful  and  abjedl  cow- 
ardice ?  Did  one  of  them  rife  up  againft  the  im- 

•  Tullius,  tertio  de  natura  deorum  libro,  diflblvit  publicas  reli- 
glones :  fed  tamen  veram,  quam  ignorabat,  nee  ipfe,  rec  alius 
i  quifquara  potuit  inducere.  Adeo  &  ipfe  teftatus  eft  falfum  quidem 
1  apparere,  veritatcm  tamen  latere.     La^ant.  de  iraDei,  c.  ii. 

t  Ferily  thou  art  a  Cod  that  bideji  thy/elf,  O  Cod  of  Ifrael  the 
Sa'viour.     Ifai.  xlv.  i  5. 

t  D'welling  in  the  iighf,  nvbich  no  man  can  approach  unto, 
\  Tim  vi.  16. 

II  Nefcio  quomodo  nihil  tarn  abfurde  dici  poteft,  qtiod  non  d:» 
catwr  ab  aliquo  Philofophorum.     Qic.  Oi'vin,  1.  2.  n.  19. 

piety, 
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piety,  which  had  fubftituted  mute  idols,  and  figure* 
Scliolas      not  only  of  men,  but  of  beads  and  reptiles^  to  the 
habebant    tj-ug  ^^^  living  God  ?    Did  One  of  them  refrain 
templa^'     from  going  to  the  temples,  though  he  did  not  ap- 
communia.  prove  in  his  heart  the  fuperftitious  worlhip,  which 
s.  Augujl.  ^^  author ifed  by  his  prefence  and  example  ?  The 
Socrates.    Only  one,    whofe   religion  was   put   to  the  trial, 
did  he  not  treat  thofe,    who  accufed  him  of  not 
adoring  the  gods  worfhipped  by  the  Athenians,  aj 
Xenophon.  falfe  accufers  ?    His  Apologift,  vv^ho  was  alfo  hij 
difciple  and  friend,    does  he  defend  him  in  an) 
other  manner,  than  by  affirming,  that  he  alway; 
acknowledged  the  fame  divinities  as  the  people  i 
And  is  not  Plato  himfelf  obliged  to  own,  that  thi^ 
mean  prevaricator   ordered  an    impious   facrifice 
Epift.Plat.  even  when  certain  of  immediate  death  ?    A  fmal 
ad  Dion,    gxtradl  from  one  of  Plato's  letters  (hews  us  ho\^ 
much  he  was  afraid  to  explain  himfelf  upon  the  na- 
ture and  unity  of  God,  and  in  confequence  how  fa; 
he  was  from  rendering  him  thanks,  from  confefTinc 
him  before  men,  and  from  expofing  himfelf  to  th( 
leaft  danger  in  bearing  witnefs  of  him.    The  fhame 
ful  adlions  attributed  to  the  falfe  gods  made  hin 
l>lat.  de     blufli :   but  he  contented  himfelf  with  faying,  thai 
Repub.      either  they  were  not  guilty  of  thofe  crimes,  or  wen 
*  ^*  not  gods  if  they  had  committed  them  ;    withoui 

daring  to  fay,  that  there  was  but  one  God,  anc 
without  having  the  courage  to  rife  up  againft  the 
public  worfhip,  founded  upon  the  very  crimes  he 
confidered  with  horror. 

It  muil  be  faid,  to  the  fliame  of  Paganifm,  and 
the  glory  of  the  Gofpel,  that  a  child  amongft  us. 
with  the  leail  inftru6tion  in  the  cathechifm,  is  more 
certain  and  more  knowing  in  refpe^l:  to  every  thing 
necefiary  for  us  to  know  of  the  Divinity^  than  all 
the  phiiofophers  together^ 

SECT. 
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SECT.    III. 

Vhctker  the  Divinity  preftdes  over  the  government  of 
the  ivorld  ?  Whether  mankind  he  his  peculiar  care  ? 

rH  E  difpute  of  the  antient  philofophers  con*-^ 
cerning  providence  was,  whether  the  gods 
)i-erided  in  the  government  of  the  world  in  general, 
nd  whether  they  defcended  to  a  particular  care  of 
very  individual  of  mankind.    Epicurus  was  almoft  ^ 

he  only  one  that  denied  this  truth. 

*'  It  is  afked,  faid  he,  in  what  manner  do  theDenat. 
'  gods  live,  and  how  do  they  employ  themfelves  ?  ^eor-J-  '• 

*  Their  life  is  the  moil  happy,  and  the  moll  deli-  "'  ^^  ^^' 
"■  cious  imaginable.     A  god  does  nothing :  he  di- 

'  ihirbs  himfelf  with  no  kind  of  care  :  he  under- 
^  takes  nothing.  His  wifdom  and  virtue  form  his 
'  joy.  The  pleafures  he  taftes,  pleafures  that 
'  can  admit  of  no  increafe,  he  is  fure  of  enjoying 
'  for  ever. 

"  This,"  continues  he,  addreffing  himfelf  to 
3albus,  who  fuftained  the  opinion  of  the  Stoics, 
'  this  is  an  happy  god.  But,  as  for  yours,  he  is 
'  overwhelmed  with  cares  and  labour.  For,  if 
'  you  believe,  that  this  god  is  the  world  itfelf,  T'hejypm 
'  turning  inceflantly  as  it  does  round  the  axis  oi^f  ^^^^ .^y^- 
'  the  heavens,  and  that  too  with  furprifing  rapi- 
'  dity,  is  it  pofTible  for  him  to  have  a  moment's 
'  reft  ?    Now,  without   reft,  there  is   no  felicity. 

*  To  pretend  that  thepe  is  a  God  in  the  world  who  ruto's 

*  governs  it,  who  prefides  over  the  courfe  of  the.^A'^^' 
'  ftars,  and  the  revolutions  of  the  feafons,  who 

'  regulates   and  difpofes  all  things,  who  has  his 

'  eye  upon  the  land  and  fea,  who  makes  the  lives 

*  oFfmen  his  concern,  and  who  provides  for  their 
'  occafions ;  all  this  is  certainly  giving  him  very 
'  fevere  and  laborious  employments.  Now  to  be 
'  happy,  according  to  us,  it  is  neceirary  to  pof- 
'  fefs  tranquillity  of  mind,  and  to  be  entirely   at 

"  lei  fure. 
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*'  leifure.  *  Befides,  you  fet  an  eternal  maftei 
*'  over  our  heads,  of  whom  we  are  to  be  day  and 
*'  night  continually  in  dread.  For  how  is  it  pof- 
*'  fible  not  to  fear  a  God,  who  forefees  all  things, 
*'  whofe  thoughts  extend  to  all  things,  who  ob- 
*'  ferves  all  things,  who  believes  all  things  relate 
*'  to  him,  who  interferes  in  all  things,  and  who  is 
"  never  without  employment  ?"  The  great  maxiir 
of  Epicurus  was  therefore,  f  That  an  happy  am 
'  immortal  being  had  neither  any  thing  to  do  himfelfy  not 

cccafioned  employment  for  others. 

So  impious  a  dodtrine,  which  openly  denies  pro 
vidence,  deferved  an  Epicurus  for  its  advocate  anc 
defender-.  And  it  muft  be  owned,  that  what  h( 
fays  of  a  god  who  fees  and  knows  all  things,  anc 
who  in  confequence  muft  punifh  whatever  is  con 
trary  to  the  law  of  heaven,  is  the  folc  reafon  whici 
to  this  day  induces  fome  perfons  to  believe,  ther 
is  no  providence  that  watches  over  all  the  a(5lions  o 
men,  or  rather  to  defire  it. 
be  nat.  "  ^^  ^^  ^'^^  Without  reafon  that  this  dodlrlne  oc 

deor.  1. 1.  "  cafioned  Epicurus  to  be  confidered  as  a  declare( 
"5>  <«  enemy  of  the  gods,  who  undermined  all  religion 
*'  and  who,  by  his  reafonings,  as  Xerxes  by  hi 
*'  troops,  levelled  their  temples  and  altars.  For 
*'  after  all,  what  reafon,  fays  Cotta,  fhould  oblig 
*'  us  to  have  any  thoughts  of  the  gods,  as  the; 
"  have  none  of  us,  and  abfolutely  neither  take  car 
*'  of,  nor  do,  any  thing  ? — To  be  bound  to  expref 
**  piety  for  them,  would  it  not  be  neceflary  to  hav 

received  graces  from  them  ?    For  wherein  is  ; 

perfon  obliged  to  thofe  who  have  done  nothing 

for  him  ?  Piety  is  a  juftice  paid  by  man  to  th 
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*  Itaque  impofulftis  m  cerviclbus  noftrls  femplternum  dominunr 
quern  dies  &  noftes  timcremus.  Quis  enim  non  timeat  omni 
providentem,  &  cogitantem  &  animadvertenteni,  &  omnia  ad  it  per 
tinere  putantem,  curiofum  &  plenum  negotii  deum  ? 

t  Quod  seternum  beatumque  fit,  id  nee  habere  ipfum  negoti 
^t^idquam,  nee  exhibere  alteri.     De  nat.  deor,  I*  i.n.4;5. 

*«  gods 
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''  gods.     Mow,  as  yolir  gods  have  no  relation  to 
''  us,  what  can  they  require  from  Us  ?" 

The  prayers  made  to  the  Divinity  in  diftrefs  and 
llanger,  the  vows  made  to  him  for  the  attainment 
bf  certain  graces,  the  promifes  and  oaths  of  which 
he  is  taken  for  witnefs,  ufes  common  to  all  nations- 
^nd  pra6lifed  in  all  times,  fhew  that  mankind  had 
always  Providence  in  their  thoughts.  To  confult 
pnly  our  own  reafon,  fuch  as  fin  has  left  it,  that 
^s  to  fay,  our  pride  and  darknefs,  we  fhould  be 
tempted  to  believe,  that  it  is  not  treating  the  Divi- 
nity with  fufiicient  refped]:  to  make  him  defcend 
thus  to  little  circumftances,  in  reprefenting  to  him 
.kll  our  wants  •,  to  ftipulate  conditions  with  him^  if 
he  vouchfafes  to  hear  them  ;  and  to  make  him  in- 
tervene in  our  tranfaflions  and  engagements.  God 
has  thought  fit  by  thefe  different  methods  to  pre- 
ferve  in  the  minds  of  all  people  a  clear  idea  of  his 
Providence,  of  the  care  he  takes  of  all  mankind  in 
particular,  of  the  fupreme  authority  that  he  retains 
over  all  the  events  of  their  lives,  of  his  attention 
in  examining  whether  they  have  faithfully  kept  their 
promifes,  and  of  that  he  will  have  in  punilhing 
the  violation  of  them. 

And  indeed  we  fee  that  thefe  truths  have  alv/ays 
been  confidered  as  the  firmed  foundations  of  human 
fociety.  *  Above  all,  fays  Cicero,  in  laying  down 
rules  for  a  wife  government,  we  ought  to  be  fully 
convinced^  that  the  gods  are  the  fupreme  lords  and 
riders  of  all  things  •,  that  whatever  paffes  in  the  uni- 
verfe^  is  directed  by  their  will  and  power :  that  they 
delight  in  doing  good  to  mankind  \  that  they  attentively 
examine  what  every  one  is,  what  he  thinks,  hew  he 
a^tSy  and  with  what  piety,  and  what  feniiments,  he 

*  Sit  igitur  hoc  jam  a  principio  perfuafum  civibus.  dominos  clTe 
Omnium  rerum  ac  moderatores  deos  ;  eaqxie  quae  gerantur,  eorum 
geri  judicio  ac  numine  :  eofdemque  optime  de'genere  hominum  me- 
reri ;  &,  qualis  quifque  fit,  quid  agat,  quid  in  fe  admittat,  qui 
me«te,  qua  pietate  religiones  colat,  intueii  j  pigiunnjue  &  imp  o- 
rum  habere  rationem.     De  Leg.  1-  2.  n.  15. 

Vol.  III.  C  c  "praffifes 
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pra^ifes  the  duties  of  religion  :  and  laftly^  that  they  make 
a  great  difference  between  the  good  and  the  wicked. 

*  This  pafTage  Ihews  us,  that  the  Pagans  not 
only  attributed  the  univerfal  government  of  the 
world  to  the  Divinity,  but  were  convinced,  that 
he  defcended  to  the  moil  minute  particulars,  and 
that  not  any  of  mankind,  not  an  a6lion,  or  even  a 
thought,  efcaped  his  attention  and  knowledge. 

The  Epicureans  could  not  fupport  the  idea  of  a 
God  fo  near,  fo  attentive  to  them,  and  of  fuch  pierc- 
ing fight.  He  is  fupremely  happy,  faid  they,  and 
confequently  enjoys  infinite  tranquillity.  He  is  void 
of  anger  and  paffion.  Every  thing  is  indifi^erent  to 
him,  except  repofe.  This  is  what  perfons  abandoned 
to  their  pleafures  are  ilill  fond  of  perfuading  them- 
felves,  in  order  to  avoid  the  importunate  reproaches 
of  confcience.  They  are  willing  to  allow  in  God  a 
general  care  of  his  creatures,  and  a  goodnefs  like 
that  of  princes,  who  govern  their  dominions  witb 
wifdom,  but  who  do  not  enter  into  particulars,  noi 
defcend  to  love  their  fubjedls,  and  difl:inguifh  an) 
of  them  by  their  peculiar  regard. 
V^,  xxxlli.  David  did  not  think  in  this  manner :  The  Lore 
V.  i3>  «4-  looketh  from  heaven  :  he  beholdeth  all  the  fons  of  men 
From  the  place  of  his  habitation^  he  looketh  upon  al 
the  inhabitants  of  the  earth.  He  fafhioneth  their  heart, 
Mr. Du  alike:  he  confidereth  all  their  works.  In  beholdinc 
^"^^*  all  mankind  from  heaven,  he  does  not  examim 
them  with  a  general  and  confufed  view.  Every  in- 
dividual is  as  prefent  to  him,  as  if  he  were  atten- 
tive to  no  other  object.  He  does  not  fee  him  aj 
from  a  great  diilance,  but  as  immediately  before 
his  eyes.  He  does  not  confider  only  his  outfide, 
but  penetrates  into  whatever  is  moft  fecret  and  re- 
tired within  him.  He  does  not  only  interrogate 
his  heart,  but  dwells  in  it,  and   is  more  prefeni 

-*  Nee  veio  univeiTo  generi  homlnum  folum,  fed  etiam  fingulis  I 
dlis  immortalibus  conluli  &  provideii  folet,     De  fiat*  dear,  \.  ^,  n 

and 
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and  intimate  there,  than  the  heart  itfelf.  In  the 
infinite  multitude  of  men,  that  have  been  and  now 
are,  nothing  efcapes  either  his  fight  or  his  remem- 
brance. This  knowledge  and  attention,  which  arc 
as  incomprehenfible  as  his  being,  are  natural  effects 
of  his  being  the  Creator  of  all  things,  and  of  the 
heart  as  well  as  all  the  refl: :  Who  fajhiomth  their 
hearts^ — who  confidereth  all  their  works, 

A  R  T  I  C  L  E    II. 

Of  the  formation  of  the  world, 

T  Shall  not  tire  the  reader  a  fecond  time  with  a 
X  particular  account  in  this  place  of  the  various 
iyilems  of  the  antient  philofophers  concerning  the 
formation  of  the  world,  which  vary  infinitely,  and 
are  fome  more  abfurd  than  others.  I  fliall  fcarce 
fpeak  of  any  of  them,  except  thofe  of  the  Stoics 
and  Epicureans,  whofe  fyftems  upon  this  fubjedt  are 
moft  known  and  celebrated.  It  is  not  my  defign  to 
enter  very  deeply  into  them,  but  to  give  only  a 
general  idea  of  them, 

SECT.     i. 

Syftem  of  the  Stoics  concerning  the  formation  of  thi 
world, 

ACCORDING  to  the  Stoics,  the  intelligent 
part  of  nature  only  fet  the  material  and  non- 
intelligent  part  of  it  in  motion,  which  as  well  aa 
itfelf  had  exifl:ed  from  all  eternity.  This  appears 
very  clearly  from  one  pafiTage  of  Cicero,  not  to  men- 
tion abundance  more.  To  obviate  and  remove  the 
objedlions  that  might  be  made  againfl:  Providence, 
in  refpe6b  to  feverai  things  either  ufelefs  or  perni- 
cious, with  which  the  world  abounds,  the  Stoics 
replied :  *  "Nature  has  made  the  befi  ufe  fhe  eould  of 

*  Ex  iis  naturls  quae  erant,  quod  efRci  potult  optimum,  efFcdura 
tfr.    Denat.  deor,  1.  z.  n.  86. 

C  c  2  the 
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the  elements  that  exifted.     Could  the  pre-exiftence  of  ' 
Arift.       matter  be   more  exprefsly  implied  ?   Ariftotle,  and  ; 
phyfic.      many  other  philofophers,    were  alfo  of  the  fame 
^*  ^'         opinion.     *  What  the  Stoics  called  the  foul  of  the 
ivorld^  was  that  Intelligence,  that   Reafon,  which 
they   believed  diffufed  throughout    nature.     And^ 
what  was  this  intelligent,  fenfitive,  rational  principle? 
Why,  nothing  but  the  iEtherial  fire,  which  pene- 
trates all  bodies :  or  rather  nothing  but  mechanic 
laws,  which  they  afcribed  principally  to  the  celellial 
fire,  and  according  to  which  every  thing  was  formed,, 
and  every  thing  aded  necefiarily. 

Accordingly  f  Zeno  defined  nature  a  fire  of 
fuhtk  art^  which  proceeded  methcdically  to  generation. 
For  he  believed  the  adtion  of  creating  and  generating: 
peculiar  to  art. 

Cicero  ufes  the  term  create  in  this  place,  which 
might  give  reafon  to  believe,  that  he  knew  and  ad- 
mitted the  a6lion  of  producing  out  of  nothing,. 
vy'hich  is  creation  in  the  ftricl  fenfe   of  the  term, 
j:  But  he  ufes  the  fame  word  in  many  other  places 
to  exprefs  a  fimple  produdion  •,  and  none  of  his 
works  give  the  lead  room  to  believe,  that  he  had 
fo  fingular  a  notion,  as  that  of  creation  properly  fo 
j:ib-2.de  called.     As  much  may  be  faid  of  all  the  anticnts 
Divinit.     Y/ho  have  treated  on  Phyfics,  as   Cicero  exprefsly 
fhews :  Exit  aliquid  quod  es  nihtlo  oriatur^,  aut  in  ni- 
hilmn  fulito  occidat  ?  ^is  hoc  Phyfixiu  dixit  unquam? 
It  was  a  received  principle  with  all  the  philofophers, 

*  In  natura  fentlente  ratio  perfefla  ineft,  quam  vim  animum 
dicunt  efTe  mundi.     Acad.  Sluaji.  1.  i.  n.  a8,  29. 

-|-  Zenfl  ita  naturam  definir,  ut  earn  d-cat  ignem  ejfe  artificiofum 
ad  gignefidmn  progredientem 'via.  Cenfet  enim  arti»  maxime  pro- 
pilum  effe  creare  Sc  gignere.     De  nai.  dcor.  1.  2.  n.  57. 

;|:  Natura  fingit  homines  &  creat  imitatores  &  nairatores  facetos. 
2.  de  Or  at.  n.  219. 

Omnium  I'erum  quas  &  creat  natura  &  tuetur,  fummum  bonum 
eft  in  corpore.     De  Fhiih.  1.  5.  n.  38. 

Qu^3B  in  terris  gignuntur  omnia  ad  ufum  hominum  creantur,  Ofic. 
1.  I.  n.  22. 

that 
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that  matter  neither  could  be  produced  from,  nor 
jreduced  to,  nothing : 

JDe  nihilo  nihil^  in  nihilum  nil  pojfe  reverti. 

Perf.  Sat.  3. 

lEpicurus  in  exprefs  terms  denies  this  power  to  the 
Divinity : 

t^ullam  rem  e  nihilo  gigni  dizinitus  imquam, 

Ladlantlus  has  preferved  a  fragment  of  Cicero's  L^a.  Div, 
books  Be  natiira  Beonm^  which  cannot  be  appHed  ^"g^/*  ^'  ^" 
with  certainty  to  the  fyflem  of  the  Stoics  ;  becaufe, 
as  it  is  detached,  it  does  not  entirely  appear  of 
which  fe6l  of  philoibphers  it  is  to  be  underflood. 
However  it  feems  very  proper  to  explain  what  they 
thought  concerning  the  formation  of  the  world.  I 
fhall  infert  it  here  at  length.  *  //  is  not  prohabky 
fays  the  fpeaker,  that  matter^  from  which  all  things 
derived  their  origin,  was  itfelf  formed  by  the  divine 
Providence ;  hit  rather^  that  it  has^  and  always  had 
an  intrinfic  and  natural  force^  which  renders  all  its 
modifications  poflible  to  it.  /Is  a  workman  there- 
fore^  when  he  works  upon  a  buildings  does  not  produce 
the  matter  for  it  himfelf^  but  ufes  that  he  finds  ready 
made;  and  as  he  who  forms  a  figure  of  wax  ^  finds  the 
wax  produced  to  his  hand :  Jo  the  divine  Providence 
viiift  have  had  a  matter^  not  that  it  had  produced  itfelf^ 
hut  which  it  found  in  a  mannyier  at  hand^  and  pre- 
pared for  its  defigns.  I^hat^  if  God  did  not  produce 
the  firft  matter^  it  cannot  be  faid  that  he  produced 
either  earthy  air^  fire^  or  water. 

The  comparifon  of  the  architect  and  the  ftatuary 
is  entirely  proper  for  explaining  the  fyftem  of  the 

*  Non  eft  probabile,  earn  materlam  renim,  uncle  orta  funt  omnia, 
efTe  divlna  providentia  efFeftam  ;  led  habere  &  habuilTe  vim  &  na- 
tuiam  fuam.  Ut  igitur  faber,  cum  quid  asdihcaturus  eft,  non  ipfe 
facit  matcriam,  fed  ea  utitur  qiioe  fit  parata,  lit^orque  item  cera  : 
fic  ifti  providentice  divinas  matcriam  pnfto  efle  oportulr,  non  quam 
^pfe  facerer,  fed  quam  haberet  paratam.  Quod  \i  non  eft  a  Deo  ma- 
teria fa^^a,  ne  tfna  quidem,  &  nqna,  &  aer,  &  ignis  a  Deo  faftus  eft. 

C  c  3  Stoics, 
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Stoics.  Their  god,  (whom  Cicero  calls  the  divine 
Providence  in  this  place)  and  which  is  only  the 
jEther^  as  we  have  obferved,  did  not  create,  that 
fs,  produce  the  matter  of  which  the  world  is  form- 
ed out  of  nothing  5  but  he  modified  it,  and,  in 
difpofing  the  parts  of  matter  before  in  confufion,  he 
made  earth,  air,  water,  and  that  grofs  fire  which 
we  know :  that  is  to  fay,  he  gave  them  the  form 
and  difpofition  in  which  we  fee  them. 

The  *  workman,  fays  Ladlantius  in  the  pafTage  I 
have  jufl  cited,  cannot  build  without  wood,  becaufe 
he  is  not  capable  of  producing  it  of  himfelf -,  and 
of  that  he  is  incapable  as  he  is  man,  that  is  to  fay, 
weaknefs  itfelf  But  God  produces  all  that  he  pleafes 
out  of  nothing,  becaufe  he  is  God,  that  is  to  fay, 
power  itfelf  that  knows  neither  meafure  nor  bounds. 
por^  if  he  is  not  omnipotent,  he  is  not  God. 

S  E  C  T.     II. 

Syjlm  of  the  Epicureans  concerning  the  formatiQn  of  the 
world. 

Plut.  de     T  N  the  fyflem  of  the  Epicureans  (and  the  Stoics 

placit.  -  - 


I 


PhHofl  A  were  of  the  fame  opinion  in  this  point)  thefe 
c.i.  '  '  two  words.  World  and  Univerfcy  had  a  diff^erent  fig- 
nification.  By  the  World  they  underftood  the  heavens 
and  the  earth,  and  all  they  contained  -,  and  by  the 
Univerfe,  not  only  the  heavens  and  the  earth  with 
all  they  contain,  but  alfo  the  infinite  void,  which 
they  fuppofed  beyond  the  wprld.  For  they  believed 
the  world  full  and  limited,  (or  a  limited  plenum:)  but 
they  fuppofed  it  furrounded  on  all  fides  with  an  in- 

*  Faber  fine  ligno  nihil  aedificabit,  quia  lignum  ipfum  facere  non 
poteft  :  nora  pofTe  autem,  imbecillitatis  eft  humanae.  Deus  veiofacit 
nbi  ipfe  materiam,  quia  poteft  j  pofTe  cnjm,  Dei  eft:  nam,  fi  r.on 
poteft,  Deus  non  eft.  Homo  facit  ex  eo  quod  eft,  quia  per  morta- 
litatem  imbecillis  eftj  per  imbecillitatem,  definitge  ac  modica?  po- 
teftatis.  Deus  autem  facit  ex  eo  quod  non  eft,  quia  per  aeternita- 
tem  fortis  eft,  per  fortitudinem  poteftatis  immenfae,  quae  fine  ac  modq 
f^ret  ficut  vita  fa6loris.     La^ant.  ibid.  c.  lo. 

finite, 
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finite,  and  abfolutely  void,  fpace.  Accordingly* 
they  divided  all  nature,  the  whole  univerfe,  into 
two  parts :    bodies  and  fpace^  or  void: 

Omnis  ut  eji  igitur  per  fe  Natura  duahus 
Confijiit  rebus ^  qu^e  Corpora  junt  ^  Inane, 

Lucret.  1.  2, 

This  diftindion  is  neceffary  for  underftanding  the 
fyflem  of  the  Epicureans.  For  they  fuppofed,  as 
a  certain  principle,  that,  without  the  Vacuum^  there 
could  not  have  been  any  motion  or  even  produdion 
in  the  world  : 

Sfu^t  ft  non  ejfet  Tnane^ 
Non  tarn  follicito  motu  privata  carerent^ 
^am gen'ita  omnino  nulla  raticne  fuijfent ; 
Undique  met  cries  quoniam  ftipata  fuijjet,       lb.  1.  i. 

According  to  the  Epicureans,  the  fortuitous  con- 
courfe  of  atoms  formed  the  world. 

Atom  is  a  Greek  word,  which  fignifies  indivijihk. 
It  is  a  corpufcle  of  every  kind  of  figure,  from  num- 
bers of  which  all  other  bodies  are  formed.  Atoms 
are  not  the  objeds  of  the  fenfes  through  their  ex- 
treme fmallnefs,  which  makes  them  imperceptible. 

Mofchus  the  Phoenician,  Leucippus,  -f  and  De- 
mocritus,  were  the  firfl  philofophers,  who  advanced 
the  doctrine  of  aroms.  They  fuppofe  that,  of  thefe 
little  corpufcles,  fome  are  fmooth,  fome  rough, 
fome  round,  fome  angular,  and  others  curve,  and  in 
a  manner  hooked  \  and  that  heaven  and  earth  were 
formed  by  the  fortuitous  concourfe  of  thefe  atoms. 

*  Sunt  qui  omnia  Naturae  nomine  appellent,  ut  Epicurus,  qui  ita 
diviclit :  Omnia,  quae  fecundum  Naturam,  elTe  Corpora  &  Inane.  2. 
pe  nat.  deor.  n.  82. 

,  f  Ilta  flagitia  Dcmocriti,  five  etiam  ante  Leucippi,  efTecorpufcula 
quasdam  l^via,  alia  afpera,  rotunda  alia,  partim  autem  angulata, 
curvata  qua^dam  &quali  adunca  :  ex  his  effeflum  efle  coelum  atque 
terram,  nulla  cogente  natura,  fed  concuriu  quudam  fortuito.  De 
'nat.  dtor,  1.  i.  n.  66. 

C  c  4  But 


^i3. 
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But  Epicurus  particularly  infifted  upon  this  doc- 
trine, which  he  placed  in  honour,  *  introducing 
however  fome  alterations  in  it,  by  which  Cicero 
affirms,  that  he  only  fpoiled  the  docflrine  of  Denno- 
critus,  inftead  of  correding  and  improving  it. 
DeFInib,  Democritus  places  atoms  in  an  infinite  fpace, 
1.  z.^n.  17  without  either  middle  or  extremities.  There,  in 
motion  from  all  eternity,  they  unite  and  adhere  to 
each  other,  and,  by  fuch  meeting  and  concourfe, 
form  the  world  as  we  fee  it.  Cicero  cannot  bear 
that  a  philofopher,  in  explaining  the  formation  of 
the  world,  fhould  fpeak  only  of  the  Material,  with- 
out faying  a  word  of  the  Efficient  caufe.  And,  in- 
deed, v/hat  an  abfurdity  is  it  to  fuppofe,  that  cer- 
tain folid  and  indivifible  bodies  move  of  themfelves 
from  all  eternity  by  their  natural  weight !  This  De- 
mocritus holds  as  well  as  Epicurus ;  for  the  latter 
alfo  gave  his  atoms  a  natural  and  intrinfic  adlivity, 
which  fgfficed  to  put  them  in  motion  :  but  he  dif- 
fered from  the  former  in  other  points. 
DeFinib,  '^  Epicurus  pretends  indeed,  that  atoms  tend  of 
<*  themfelves  diredly  downwards,  which  motion 
^^  he  fays  is  that  of  all  bodies.  Afterwards  coming 
'^  to  refled,  that,  if  ajl  atoms  tended  continually 
*'  downwards  in  a  dired  line,  and  by  a  perpendi- 
'*  cular  motion,  it  would  never  be  pofTible  for  one 
'^  of  them  to  touch  another,  he  fubtly  imagined 
**  a  declination  or  obliquity  in  their  modon,  by  the 
**  means  of  which  the  atoms,  ilriking  againft  each 
'^  other,  blend  and  hook  themfelves  together,  and 
'*  form  the  world,  with  all  the  parts  that  compofe 
*'  it.  Thus,  by  a  mere  fidlion,  he  gives  them,  at 
*?  the  fame  time,  a  flight  declination  or  obliquity 
"  of  motion,  without  alledging  any  caufe  for  it, 
*'  wl)ich  is  fhameful  to  a  natural  philofopher  ;  and 
^^  deprives  them  alfo  without  any  caufe  of  the  di- 
"*  redt  motion  downwards,  which  he  had  advanced 

•  Democrito  adjicir,  perpauca  mutans,  fed  ifa  ut  ea,  quae  corrj* 
g?re  y:\ltf  mihi  ^uidcrp  depravare  videatsf.    Pe  Fhiib,  Ui.  n.  17, 


J.  2.  n. 
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•'  as  the  law  or  tendency  of  all  bodies.  However, 
•'  with  all  the  fuppofitions  he  invents  he  does  not 
''  efFedt  what  he  pretends.  For,  if  all  atoms  have 
•'  an  equal  declination  or  obliquity  of  motion,  they 
"  will  never  adhere  to  each  other.  And  if  fome 
•'  have  it,  and  not  others,  to  give  thefe  a  direft,  and 
"  thofe  an  oblique,  motion,  is  giving  them  difFe- 
''  rent  employments  upon  truft  and  at  a  venture. 
•'  With  all  this,  it  would  not  ceafe  to  be  impofiible 
"  for  fuch  a  fortuitous  clafh  orconcourfe  of  atoms 
"  ever  to  produce  the  order  and  beauty  of  the 
"  univerfe. 

''  If  the  fortuitous  concourfe  of  atoms,  fays  Ci-r>enat. 
''  cero  elfewhere,  is  capable  of  forming  the  world,  ^^°^*  ^- ^• 
"  why  will  it  not  as  well  form  a  portico,  a  temple,"*  ^** 
''•  an  houfe,   or  a  city,  works  of  much  lefs  diffi- 
''  culty  ?  *  To  reafon  in  fo  abfurd  a  manner,  one 
"  would  think,  that  thefe  philofophers  had  never 
'•'•  once  looked  up  towards  the  heavens,  nor  beheld 
"  all  their  wonderous  and  various  beauties." 

The  dodrine  of  void  had  induced  Epicurus,  as 
well  as  fome  other  philofophers,  to  fuppofe  a  plu- 
rality of  worlds,  formed,  as  well  as  this  we  inhabit, 
by  the  fortuitous  concourfe  of  atoms: 

Sluare  etiam  attiue  etiam  tales  fateare  necejfe  eft 
EJfe  alios  alibi  congrejfus  materidi^ 
^alis  hie  efly  avido  complexu  quern  tenet  ather. 

Lucret.  J.  2. 

Gaflendi  confiders  this  opinion  as  contrary  not  only 
to  the  holy  Scriptures,  which  mention  no  plurality 
of  worlds,  and  feem  to  fuppofe  only  one  ;  but  alio 
to  that  of  the  greateft  philofophers,  as  Thales,  Py- 
thagoras, Empedocles,  Anaxagoras,  Plato,  Ari- 
flotle,  Zeno  the  Stoic,  and  many  others.  He  owns 
however  it  cannot  be  demonftrated,  that  there  are 

♦  Certe  ita  temere  de  mundo  efFutiunt,  ut  mihi  qiiidem  nunquam 
hunc  admirabilem  coeli  ornaturo,  qui  locus  eft  proximus,  lufpexifle 
vi4eantwi-, 

not 
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not  other  worlds  befides  this,  becaufe  it  is  in  thq 
power  of  God  to  create  as  many  as  he  pleafes :  but 
that  it  would  be  contrary  to  reafon  to  affirm  ac- 
tually that  there  are  more,  becaufe  God  has  not  re- 
vealed that  to  us. 


SECT.    III. 

Plato's  fine  thought  of  the  formation  of  the  world. 


I 


Do  not  undertake  to  examine  what  Plato's 
opinions  were  concerning  the  formation  of  thcf 
world,  which  would  require  infinite  difcuffion.  Hfr 
fometimes  calls  matter  eternal-,  by  which  he  does 
not  underftand  that  it  fubfifted  vifibly  from  all  eter- 
nity, but  that  it  fubfifted  intelledlually  in  the  eter^- 
nal  idea  of  God.  This  is  what  he  means,  when 
Plat,  in  he  fays,  the  *  Exemplar  or  Model  of  the  world  is  from 
Tirnaeo.     ^//  etemlty. 

Ibid. p.  37.  Some  lines  before  he  has  the  thought  of  which  I 
fpeak  in  this  place  :  -f  God^  conftdering  his  work^  ana 
finding  it  perfectly  conformable  to  his  idea  and  original^ 
rejoiced  and  in  fome  meafure  applauded  himfelf. 

What  Plato  fays  here,  that  God  formed  the 
world  according  to  the  exemplar  he  had  conceived 
of  it  in  himfelf,  is  very  remarkable.  As  a  fkilful 
workman  has  the  whole  difpofition  and  form  of  his 
work  in  his  head  before  he  begins  it,  and  works 
according  to  thofe  ideas,  fo  that  what  he  executes 
may  be  faid  to  be  only  a  copy  of  the  original  he 
has  before  imagined,  every  work  that  fubfifts  ^ 
being  pure  imitation  *,  in  like  manner  God,  in  cre- 
ating the  world,  only  executed  the  idea  he  had 
conceived  of  it  from  all  eternity.  For  the  world,  and 
all  that  it  contains,  exifted  intellectually  in  God, 
before  it  exifted  really  in  nature.    Thefe  are  Plato's 

*    To  7rapa^£J7fAa,   ircivrx  cduvoe.  W-.v  ov. 

■f   'Hyxadv   TE,   x^  £»(pp«v$£K,   £T»   v^   (AoiTO^oy  o^otov  V^o^  To  Tra- 

ideas, 
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deas,  which  he  might  very  poflibly  have  extracted 
Tom  the  *  Scriptures,  where  we  find  that  God  gives 
IVIofes  models  of  all  the  works  it  is  his  will  that 
prophet  (hould  execute.  What  is  faid  in  Genefis  of 
aod's  firft  approbation  of  his  works  as  they  came 
from  his  hands,  and  afterwards  of  them  all  in  ge- 
neral, when  he  had  finifhed  them,  might  more 
immediately  have  fupplied  Plato  with  that  fublime 
idea  of  the  eternal  exemplars  upon  which  the  world 
was  formed.  For  thefe  words,  And  God  Jaw  every  Gen.  i.  31, 
thing  that  he  had  made^  and  behold  it  was  very  good^  Mr.  du 
fignify,  as  the  new  interpreter  of  Genefis  obferves,  G"^« 
"  That  God,  confidering  all  his  works  at  one  view, 
"  and  comparing  them  with  each  other,  and  with 
''  the  eternal  model  of  which  they  are  the  expref- 
"  fion,  found  their  beauty  and  perfection  moil  ex- 
"  cellent." 

In  the  little  I  have  now  faid  of  Plato's  opi- 
nions concerning  the  formation  of  the  world,  may 
be  feen  how  much  he  rofe  upon  the  phyfical  prin- 
ciples which  he  might  before  have  taken  from 
Heraclitus. 

The  defign  of  God,  in  fetting  before  our  eyes 

^the  infinite  wonders  of  the  world,  was  to  make  us 

jdifcern,  in  the  motion  of  all  the  parts  of  the  uni- 

verfe,  their  relation  to  each  other,  and  the  concert 

I  between  them,    Him   who  has  created,  and  who 

i  governs  them.     He  has  every-where  placed  foot- 

;  {leps  of  himfelf.     He    has   concealed  and  veiled 

hirhfelf  under  the  objeds  of  nature ;  but  thofe  ob- 

jeds  are  fo  beautiful  and  grand,  that  they  reveal 

the  wifdom  which  formed,  and   diredls  them  in  a 

thoufand  different  manners.     How  therefore  could 

\i  pofiibly  happen,  that  men,  confidered  as  the  fole 

Sages  of  the  earth,  fhould  be  fo  blind  and  ftupid  as 

to  attribute  fuch  wonderful  effeds  to  chance,  defliny, 

matter,  and  the  fimple  combination  of  the  laws  of 

'^  Some  have  heiie'Vtdf  that  he  had  feen  them  during  his  tra'vels. 

motion. 
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motion  without  God's  having  any  other  part  in 
them,  than  to  obey  thofe  laws  ?  What  is  the  wit 
of  man  abandoned  to  its  own  darknefs  ?  The  firft 
words  in  the  moft  antient  book  in  the  world  re- 
veal to  us  this  great  truth :  In  the  beginning  God 
created  the  heaven  and  the  earth.  Thefe  few  words 
fix  plainly,  by  the  authority  of  Revelation,  all  the 
doubts,  and  difpel  all  the  difficulties,  which  fo  long 
perplexed  the  philofophers  upon  one  of  the  moft 
efTential  points  of  religion.  They  were  not  capable 
of  knowing  it  perhaps  with  entire  certainty  by  the 
folc  light  of  reafon,  but  they  at  leaft  might  and 
ought  to  have  had  fome  idea  of  it.  For  either  God 
muft  necefiarily  have  created  the  heavens,  the  earth, 
and  mankinds  or  they  muft  have  been  eternal, 
which  is  far  more  inconceivable.  Can  a  rational 
and  unprejudiced  mind  ever  be  convinced  in  earncft, 
that  Matter,  brute  and  void  of  intelligence  in  itfelf, 
could  form  Beings  that  wear  the  ftamp  of  Perfecl 
Wifdom.  Faith  fhortens  the  way  very  much,  and 
fpares  us  abundance  of  pains.  There  are  fubjeds, 
in  which  reafon,  unaided  by  that  light,  can  make 
no  progrefs  with  any  certainty, 

ARTICLE    III. 

Of  the  nature  of  the  foul, 

THERE  is  hardly  any  queftion,  about  which 
the  philofophers  are  more  divided,  than  that 
which  relates  to  the  nature  of  the  foul-,  and  there! 
is  hardly  one,  which  fhews  more  fenfibly,  of  what 
human  weaknefs  is  capable,  when  guided  folely  by 
Cic,  Tufc.  its  own  lights.  They  difpute  much  with  each  other 
^^g*-  2^*  ^^^^^^  what  the  foul  is,  where  it  refides,  from  whence 
"'  it  derives  its  origin,  and  what  becomes  of  it  after 
death.     Some  believe  the  heart  itfelf  to  be  the  foul. 
Empedocles  fays,  it  is  the  blood  which  is  mingled 
in  the  heart  j  and  others  that  it  is  a  certain  part 

of 
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oi  the  brain.  Many  affirm,  that  neither  the  heart, 
nor  the  brain,  are  the  foul  itfelf,  but  only  the  feat 
of  the  foul  •,  and  that  it  is  a  breath  or  elk  a  fire, 
[This  lad  is  the  opinion  of  Zeno  the  Stoic.  Ari- 
ftoxenus  the  mufician,  who  was  alfo  a  philofopher, 
makes  it  confift  in  a  certain  harmony  of  the  diffe- 
rent parts  of  the  body :  Xenoc  rates  places  it  in 
numbers,  as  Pythagoras  had  thought  before  him. 
Plato  diilinguifhes  three  parts  in  the  foul.  He 
places  the  principal,  which  is  reafon,  in  the  head : 
and  makes  the  two  others,  choler  and  cupidity, 
refide,  the  firft  in  the  breafl,  and  the  other  under 
the  heart.  Ariftotle,  perceiving  that  not  one  of  the 
four  principles,  of  which,  according  to  him,  all 
things  are  made,  was  fufceptible  of  the  properties 
of  the  foul,  as  thinking,  knowing,  loving,  hating, 
(^c.  *  fuppofes  a  fifth,  to  which  he  gives  no  name; 
calling  the  foul  by  a  new  term,  that,  according  to 
Cicero,  fignifies  a  continued  and  uninterrupted  mo- 
tion, but  a  term  in  efFedl,  of  which  the  moll  learn- 
ed neither  underftand  nor  can  explain  the  force. 

This  is  the  enumeration  Cicero  gives  us  of  the 
various  opinions  of  the  philofophers  concerning  the 
nature  of  the  foul.  For  as  to  that  of  Democritus, 
who  makes  it  confift  of  atoms,  he  does  not  think 
it  worth  repeating.  He  concludes  this  detail  with 
thefe  words,  which  feem  to  exprefs  a  great  indiffe- 
rence for  fo  important  a  fubje6l :  f  JVhich  of  all 
thefe  opinions  is  true^  fome  god  may  know  ;  we  content 
curfelves  with  inquiring  which  is  the  nioft  probable. 
The  fyftem  of  the  Academy,  which  he  efpoufed, 
was,  that  the  falfe  is  univerfally  mingled  in  fuch  a 
manner  with  the  true,  and  refembles  it  fo  much, 
that  there  is  no  certain  mark  to  diftinguifh  them 
from  each  other. 

♦  Quintum  genus  adhibet,  vacans  nomine  ;  &  fie  ipfum  animum 
IvTihi'xtiat  appellat  novo  nomine,  quad  quandam  coutinuatam  mo- 
tionem,  &  perennem.     Cic.  ibid. 

t  Harum  fententiamm  quae  vera  (it,  deus  aliquis  viderit :  qu» 
veriiliDillima,  magna  qusdio  ell. 

Accord- 
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Accordingly  Cicero,  in  the  places  where  he  men 
tions  the  immortality  of  the  foul,  fpeaks  of  it  almof 
always  v/ith  doubt,  and  as  one  who  fuppofes  th 
fyftems  for  and  againft  it  equally  poITible  and  ra 
tionah  And  would  to  God  that  only  the  antien 
philofophers  were  to  be  reproached  with  this  wa; 
of  thinking !  It  certainly  argues  a  deplorable  blind 
nefs  in  them,  and  a  renunciation  of  all  light  an( 
reafon.  But  this  doubt,  when  voluntary  and  con 
firmed,  is  abfolutely  monftrous  and  inconceivabl 
in  a  Chriftian.  "  The  immortality  of  the  foul 
Ghap.  1.  «'  fays  M.  Pafcal  in  his  Thoughts,  is  a  thing  o 
"  fuch  importance  to  us,  and  concerns  us  fo  highly 
*'  that  one  muft  have  loft  all  reafon  to  be  indifferen 
*'  about  it.  All  our  adions  and  thoughts  mul 
*'  have  fo  different  a  bent  according  to  our  belit 
"  that  there  are  or  are  not  eternal  good  things  t 
"  be  hoped,  that  it  is  impofTible  to  take  any  fte 
*'  with  fenfe  and  judgment,  without  regulating  '. 
*'  with  a  view  to  this  point,  which  ought  to  b 
"  our  final  objedl."  Is  there  any  flupidity, 
could  almofl  fay  brutality,  like  that  of  daring  t 
rifque  an  eternity  of  happinefs  or  mifery,  upon 
mere  doubt  ? 

Many  of  the  philofophers,  of  whom  I  have  bee 

fpeaking,  admitted  only  bodies,  and  no  pure  fp: 

rits  diftindl  from  matter  ;    even  the  Stoics,  whol 

moral  dodlrine  in  other  refpeds  included  fuch  fin 

principles,  were  of  this  number.     *  They  did  nc 

believe  that,  the  foul  was  abfolutely  immortal,  bt 

only  made  it  live  a  great  while,    like  crows,    fay 

Lib.  1.      Cicero.     VofTius,  in  his  treatife  upon  idolatry,  be; 

CIO.        lieves,  that  by  that  greai  while,  they  underfloo 

the  whole  duration  of  the  world,  till  the  genera 

De  nat.      Conflagration.    For,  according  to  the  Stoics,  by  ai 

deor.  1.      ultimate  revolution,  the  whole  world  was  to  becom 

n.  ii8.      ^j^iy  ^^^^     Particular  fouls  were  then,  with  all  th 

*  StoicI  ufuram  nobis  largiuntur,  tanquam  cornicibus  :  diu  man 
furos  aiuntanimos,  femper  negant.     Tufc.  %^.  /.  i.  n.  77* 
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red,  to  be  refolved  into,  and  blended  with  the  uni- 
vcrfal  foul,  their  firft  principle.  Till  then  they 
were  to  inhabit  in  the  upper  region,  where  they 
would  have  nothing  to  do  but  to  phiiofophife  at  their 
eafe,  fupremely  happy  in  the  clear  vifion  of  the 
univerfe. 

Cicero  defcribes  this  phiiofophical  beatitude  with  Tufcul. 
a  kind  of  enchufiafm.  "  Certainly,  fays  he,  we^*^'^'^* 
"•  fhall  be  happy,  when,  with  our  bodies,  we  fhall 
"  have  thrown  off  all  pafTion  and  difquiet.  What 
"  now  conftitutes  our  joy,  when  free  from  all  care 
"  we  apply  ourfelves  ardently  to  fome  objedt  that 
"  engages  and  delights  us,  we  fhall  then  do  with 
far  greater  liberty ;  abandoning  ourfelves  entirely 
to  the  contemplation  of  all  things,  which  it  will 
be  given  us  to  know  perfedlly.  The  fituation 
itfelf  of  the  places  to  which  we  fhall  have  at- 
*'  tained,  in  facilitating  to  us  the  view  of  celeflial 
objeds,  and  in  kindling  in  us  the  defire  of  pe- 
netrating their  beauties,  will  enable  us  fully  to 
**  fatisfy  the  infatiable  ardour  natural  to  us  for 

"  knowing  truth. *  And  it  will  difcover  itfelf 

**  more  or  lefs  to  us,  in  proportion  as  we  fhall 
**  have  been  more  or  lefs  follicitous  to  nourifh  our- 
"  felves  with  it  during  our  abode  upon  earth.- 
*^  What  a  fight  will  it  be,  when  we  fhall  be  able, 
**  at  one  view,  to  behold  the  whole  earth,  its  fitu- 
*'  ation,  figure,  limits,  and  all  its  regions,  whe- 
*'  ther  inhabited,  or  defert  and  void  through  ex- 
•'  cefs  of  heat  and  cold  1" 

Behold  here  then  the  extent  of  philofophic  beati- 
tude !  What  blindefs  and  mifery  !  We  fee  however, 
'through  this  darknefs,  an  admirable  and  very  in- 
ftru(5live  principle :  That,  in  the  other  life.  Truth 
will  reveal  itfelf  to  us  in  proportion  as  we  have 
fought  after  and  loved  it  in  this. 

*  Praeclpue  vei  6  fiiientur  ea,  qui  turn  etiam,  cum  has  terras  in- 
Colentes  circumfufi  crant  caligine,  tamen  acie  mentis  dilpicere 
cupiebantt 

The 
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The  philofophers,  who  admit  the  immortality  of 
the  foul,  give  it  a  more  noble  employment  after 
death.  I  do  not  examine  whether  Arillotle  is  to 
be  ranked  in  that  number.  'That  queftion  has  ex- 
ercifed  and  divided  the  Learned,  and  is  not  for  his 
honour,  from  only  continuing  dubious.  As  to  ^ 
Plato,  we  fee  in  all  his  works,  that  as  well  as  So- 
crates his  mailer,  and  Pythagoras  who  preceded 
them,  he  believed  the  foul  to  be  immortal.  Ci- 
cero, after  having  repeated  many  of  his  proofs, 
adds,  that  Plato  *  feems  to  endeavour  to  perfuade 
others  of  this  truth,  but  to  be  fully  convinced  of 
it  himfelf. 

Plato,  treading  in  the  fteps  of  Socrates,  opens 
f  two  ways  for  fouls  after  death :  one  of  thefe  leads 
fuch  as  have  fullied  themfelves  with  crimes  and  vio- 
lence upon  earth  to  the  place  of  torments;  and  by 
the  other  afcend  to  the  auguft  aifembly  of  the  gods, 
the  pure  and  innocent  fouls,  that,  during  their  abode 
in  bodies,  have  had  as  little  commerce  as  poflibk 
with  them,  and  have  induftriouily  imitated  the  life  oi 
the  gods,  from  whom  they  derive  their  origin,  by 
pradifing  every  kind  of  virtue.  Right  reafon  alone 
made  thefe  great  philofophers  perceive,  that,  tc 
juftify  Providence,  it  was  neceffary,  that  there  weit 
rewards  for  the  good,  and  punifhments  for  the 
wicked,  after  this  life. 

♦  Plato  pro  immortalitate  animse  tot  ratlones  attulit,  ut  velle  C2B» 
teris,  fibi  certe  perfuafifle,  videatur.     Tufc.  ^tajl.  I.  i.  «.  49. 

t  Ita  cenfebat  (Socrates)  duas  elTc  vias  duplicefque  curfus  ani 
morum  e  corpore  excedentium.  Nam  qui  Te  humanis  vitiis  con 
taminaflent,  &  fe  totos  libidinibus  dediflent,  qmbus  caecati  velui 
domefticis  vitiis  atque  flagitiis  fe  inquinafTent,  vel  in  rep.  violand* 
fraudes  inexpiables  concepiflent,  iis  demum  quoddam  iter  efle  feclu- 
fum  a  concilio  deorum.  Qui  autem  fe  integros  caftofque  fervavif' 
fent,  quibufque  fuiflet  minima  cum  coi-poribus  contagio,  fefequ* 
ab  his  fempcr  fevocaflent,  eflentque  in  corporibus  humanis  vitarc 
imitati  deorum  j  his  ad  illos,  a  quibus  effent  prufeili,  leditum  fa- 
cUem  patere.     T'ufc.  ^lefjl,  1.  i.  11.  72. 
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ARTICLE.     IV. 

Of  the  effe5ls  of  nature, 

TH  I S  is  properly  the  place  where  I  fhoiild 
treat  on  Phyfics  at  large,  and  enumerate  the 
principal  queftions  it  confiders,  in  order  to  fhew  the 
origin  and  progrefs  of  this  Icience,  and  the  different 
opinions  of  the  antients  and  moderns  concerning  it. 
But  this  fubjed,  befides  exceeding  my  abiliiy,  is 
too  vaft  and  extenfive  to  be  contained  within  the 
narrow  limits  of  an  abridgment.  The  reader  may 
find  it  treated  with  great  perfpicuity  in  the  work  of 
F.  Reynault  the  Jefuit^  intitled,  "The  ajitient  origift 
of  modern  phyfics^  of  which  I  have  made  great 
ufe.  He  retains  a  very  extraordinary  moderation 
in  it,  whilft  he  does  equal  juiiice  to  the  antients 
and  moderns.  I  (hall  content  myfelf  therefore  with 
feme  general  refledions. 

The  Phyfics  alone,  or  almoft  alone,  were  for 
many  ages  the  employment  and  delight  of  the 
learned  of  Greece.  They  were  the  reigning  fcience 
there  during  about  *  four  hundred  years.  The  phi- 
lofophers  were  divided  into  two  famous  fchools  ,"* 
the  Ionic,  of  which  Thales  was  the  founder  •,  and 
the  Italic,  who  followed  Pythagoras,  as  I  have  ob- 
ferved  before.  But  the  philolbphers,  who  acquired 
mofl  fame  in  refpedt  to  phyfics,  were  Democritus 
and  Leucippus,  becaufe  Fpicurus  adopted  their  fyf- 
tem,  which  we  have  extenfively  from  Lucretius. 

This  fyftem,  as  I  have  already  cbferved,  admitted 
no  principles  but  Matter  and  Void  ^  two  points,  of 
which  the  one,  I  mean  Void,  is  fcarce  conceiv- 
able; and  the  other  repugnant  to  reafon,  efpecially 
in  refpedl  to  the  Inclination  or  obliquity,  which  Epi- 
curus gives  his   Atom.s.     Notwithilanding  the  ab- 

*  From  Thales  to  Hipparckus,  ivitb  ^jjkom  the  Jtatural  philjfcphcrs 
sff  antiquity  end,  njerj  near  that  nunibsr  of  je  ars  are  computed. 

Vol.  III.  D  d  furdities 
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furdities  of  this  fyflerii,  the  Epicureans^  properly 
fpeaking,  were  the  only  natural  philofophers  of  an- 
tiquity. They  at  lead  faw,  that  the  Caufes  of  what 
happens  to  Bodies,  were  to  be  fought  only  in  Bo- 
dies, as  well  as  their  properties,  motion,  reil,  and 
figure :  and,  with  this  principle,  they  do  not  ex- 
plain certain  particular  effects  amifs,  though  they 
err  grofsiy  in  refpe6i:  to  Firit  Caufes. 

AriRotle  treated  Fhyfics,  or  rather  fpoiled  them, 
in  explaining  corporeal  effeds  by  terms  that  can 
relate  only  to  Mind,  as  Sympathy^  Antipathy^  Hor^ 
rcr^  &c.  and  in  defining  things  only  by  fome 
of  their  effects,  often  ill  chofen,  exprefled  in  an 
obfcure  manner,  and  almoil  always  without  (hew- 
ing their  caufes. 

It  was  not  till  an-  age  before  the  birth  of  Je- 
sus Christ,  that  Phyfics  began  to  appear  at 
Rome,  and  to  fpeak  the  Roman  language  there  by 
the  mouth  of  Lucretius.  ^^  At  length,  fays  that 
''  philofophical  poet,  the  fecrets  of  nature  are  no 
''  longer  myfteries  :  and  I  can  boaft  of  being  the 
"  firft  that  taught  them  to  fpeak  the  language  of 
"  our  country  :*' 

lu:r.  I.  5.      Denlque  natura  h^c  rerum  ratkque  reperta  efi 

.Nuper ;    ^  hayic  primus  cum  prmis  ipfe  reperlus 
f'lunc  ego  fum^  in  patrias  qui  poffir,i  lertere  voces. 

Seneca*  fays,  that  the  caufes  of  the  ecJipfes  of  the 
moon,  and  of  many  other  Phenomena  in  nature, 
were  but  lately  known  at  Rome ;  with  what  reafon 
I  cannot  fay.  -j-  Long  before  Pliny's  time,  the  day 
and  hour  of  eclipfes  were  foretold  •,  and  J  Cicero 
aiTures  us,  that  in  his  time  the  hour  and  magni- 

*  Cur  luna  deficiat,  hoc  aptid  nos  cuoqiie  nuper  ratio  ad  certuitt 
perduxit.     Senec.  Nai.  ^aji.  i.  j.  c    25. 

f  Inventa  eit  jampiidem  ratio  prasnuntians  horas,  non  modo  dies' 
ac  no6tes,  lolls  lunaeque  defeftuuni.     Plin.  I.  20,  c.  z. 

t  Deiectioiiis  folis  &  lunae  cognitai  prediftaeque  in  omne  pof- 
tcrum  lempus,  quae,  quantae,  quando  futui-^s  luit.  Cic.  de  nati, 
i/r^r. /.  a.  ff.  135.  > 
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tilde  of  all  ecllpffs,  either  of  fun  or  moon,  had  been 
calculated  for  all  fucceeding  ages.  Sulpitius  Gal-  Liv.  1.  44, 
Ills,  the  evening  before  Paiilus  ^miiius  was  to  give"*  37- 
Perfeus  battle,  foretold  an  eclipfe  of  the  moon, 
that  was  to  happen  the  fame  night,  and  gave  the 
army  the  reafons  of  it.  The  eclipfe  began  exadly 
at  the  hour  he  had  mentioned,  which  made  the 
troops  confider  him  as  a  perfon  of  more  than  hu- 
man knowledge.  Edit  a  hora  luna  cum  defecijjet^  Ro- 
r'lanis  militibus  Galli  fapientia  prope  divina  videri. 
This  laft  example  proves,  that  this  kind  of  know* 
Jedge  was  very  rare  amongft  the  Romans  in  thofe 
days,  who  never  applied  themfelves  very  much  ei- 
ther to  the  ftudy  of  Phyfics,  or  the  other  Superior 
fciences. 

The   Greeks  differed   much  from  them   in  this 
point.    They  cultivated  them  during  a  great  length 
of  time,  and,  if  the  honour  of  inventing  them  be 
not  their  due,  no-body  can  deny  them  that  of  hav- 
ing exceedingly  improved  them.     It  is  not  eafy  to 
find  a  fyftem  of  the  world  applauded  in  our  days, 
of  which  the  antients  have  not  at   lead  had  fome 
knowledge.   If  v;e  fix  the  earth  with  Tycho  Brahe, 
in  order  to  make  the  fun,  circled  with  Mercury  and 
Venus,  turn   round  it,  that  fyftem  was  known   to 
Vitruvius.     Some  ?ix  the  fun  and  flars,  to  make  vitmv.  de 
the  earth  turn  round  from  Weft  to  Eaft  exaiftly  ^-r^^^-^'^-^^- 
upon  its  centre  :  and  this  is  the  fyftem^  at  Icaft-  in  ^g^.^''"  ^ 
part,  ofEcphantus   the  Pythagorean,  andofNi-Plut.de 
cetas  the  Syracufan.     The  fyftem  now  in    vogue  is  ^\^i\^,^  | 
that  which  places  the  fun  in  the  centre  of  a  vortex,  p!896. 
and  the  earth  in  the  number  of  the  planets  ;    and  Cic.  Acad. 
which  makes  the  planets  turn  round  the  fun  in  the  ^^"'  '^' 
following  order :  Mercury,  neareft  the  fun  ;    Ve- 
nus ;    the  earth  turning  upon   its  centre,  with   the 
moon  revolving  round  it  -,    Mars  •,  Jupiter  ;  and 
Saturn  laft  of  all.     This  fyftem  of  Copernicus   is 
not  new  :  it  is  that  of  *  Ariftarchus,  and  part  of  the 

.     *  Stob.  Eclog.  Phyf.  p.  54  &  56. 
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mathematicians  of  antiquity  ;  of*  Cleanthes  of  Sa- 
mos  ;  of -j- Philolaus -,  of  the  :]:  Pythagoreans,  and 
very  probably  of  Pythagoras  him.felf. 

And  indeed  it  had  been  a  wonder  if  this  fyftem 
of  Copernicus,  which  feems  fo  rational,  had  never 
entered  into  the  thoughts  of  any  of  the  antient  phi- 
lofophers.  This  fyftem,  I  fay,  appears  very  ra- 
tional. For,  if  the  earth  did  not  move,  the  fua 
and  all  the  flars,  which  are  very  great  bodies,  muft 
make  an  immenfe  revolution  round  the  earth  in 
twenty-four  hours;  and  the  fixed  ftars  which  would 
be  in  the  greateft  circle,  where  the  motion  is  always 
the  ftrongeft,  would  in  one  day  take  a  compafs  of 
three  hundred  millions  of  leagues,  and  go  farther 
than  from  hence  to  China,  in  the  time  one  could 
pronounce  thefe  words,  Go  to  China,  For  all  this 
muft  happen,  if  the  earth  does  not  turn  round 
upon  its  own  axis  every  twenty-four  hours.  It  is 
not  difficult  to  conceive,  that  it  does  turn  round 
in  this  manner,  which  at  mofl  is  not  above  nine 
thoufand  leagues,  a  trifle  in  comparifon  with  three 
hundred  millions. 

Amongft  the  Moderns,  rational  phyfics  had  made 
little  progrefs  till  the  time  of  Defcartes.  He  took 
from  the  Epicureans  the  principle.  That,  to  explain 
the  effects  of  bodies,  recourfe  was  to  be  had  only 
to  bodies.  But  religion  taught  him  to  rejedt  their 
impious  principles  of  Neceflity  and  Chance.  For 
the  principle  of  his  phyfics  he  lays  down  a  God  the 
Creator  and  Firft  Mover.  He  alio  profcribed  the 
Vacuum  as  inconceivable,  and  Atoms ^  admitting  mat- 
ter to  be  divifible  ad  infinitum^  or,  as  he  terms  It 
himfelf,  ad  indefinitum. 

With  matter  and  motion,  which,  he  owns,  could 
proceed  only  from  the  hands  of  God,  he  had  the 
boldnefs  to  create  a  world  ;  and,  inftead  of  tracing 

*  Plut.  de  facie  in  orbe  lima?,  p.  923. 

•j-  Pint,  de  plaeit.  philof.  p.  896. 

X  Ai-iltot.  de  caloj  1.  2.  c.  13.  p,  658. 
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effeds  to  their  caufes,  he  pretended  to  eftablifll 
caufes,  and  to  deduce  effedls  from  them.  From 
thence  flows  his  hypothefis  of  Vortices^  which  is  the 
mod  probable  opinion  hitherto  advanced  upon  the 
Caufes  of  the  univerfe,  though,  in  a  great  number 
of  particular  confequences,  Defcartes,  in  efred  of 
the  weaknefs  infeparable  from  human  nature,  is 
frequently  enough  miftaken. 

His  Phyfics  reigned  in  peace,  when  Newton  un- 
dertook to  dethrone  them.  He  fet  the  Vacuum  on 
foot  again,  and  pretended  to  demonftrate  the  im- 
poiTibility  of  vortices;  in  a  word,  to  fubvert  en- 
tirely tlie  Cartefian  Phyfics.  Hence  enfued  a  great 
war  in  the  learned  world,  which  has  been  carried 
on  with  abundance  of  warmth  and  vigour  on  both 
fides.  Whether  the  learned  Enghdiman  has  fuc- 
ceeded,  or  not,  is  a  queflion  that  does  not  concern 
me,  and  will  not  foon  be  decided.  He  has  at  leaft 
been  more  circumfped  than  Defcartes,  in  having 
propofed  to  himfelf  to  proceed  from  known  effects 
to  the  difcovery  of  their  caufes. 

It  muft  be  owned  in  general,  that,  in  refpe6l  to 
phyfics,  the  Moderns  have  very  much  improved 
the  learning  of  the  Antients,  and  have  added  many 
new  difcoveries  to  them  of  great  importance.  And 
it  could  not  have  happened  otherv/ife.  Could  it  be 
pOiTible,  for  fo  many  fine  geniuffes,  as  fucce/Tively 
applied  themfelves  to  the  obfervation  of  Nature, 
during  the  courfe  of  fo  many  ages,  not  to  have  in- 
riched  phyfics,  efpecially  fince  they  have  difcovered 
extraordinary  aids  v/hich  the  anrients  had  not  ?  Na- 
ture is  an  inexhauftible  fund,  and  curiofity  has  fcarce 
any  bounds.  Hence  it  was  no  illufion,  when  Se- 
neca forefaw,  that  pofterity  would  difcover  abun- 
dance of  fecrets  in  nature  unknown  in  his  time, 
*'  Nature  *,  faid  that  great  man,  does  not  difclofe 

"  all 

*  Rerum   natiira  facra  fua  non  fimul    tradit Veniet  tempus, 

«UQ  iita,  quae    nunc  latent,  in  lucem  dies  exuuhat quo  pofteri 
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^^  all  her  myfteries  at  once.  The  time  will  come, 
''  vihtn  much  that  is  now  hid  will  appear  in  full 
"  light.  Poflerity  will  wonder  how  fuch  evident 
^'  things  efcaped  us ;  and  even  the  vulgar  know 
''  what  we  are  ignorant  of."  This  opinion  is  en- 
tirely reafonable,  and  rich  in  fenfe.  Many  things 
have  conduced  to  the  confiderable  progrefs  of  phy- 
fics  amongft  the  moderns. 

They  may  be  faid  to  have  entirely  changed  face, 
and  foared  to  new  heights,  fince  the  learned  have 
made  it  a  law  to  themfelves  to  fludy  Nature  in  na- 
ture itfelf,  to  make  ufe  of  their  own  eyes  and  rea- 
fon  for  difcovering  its  myfleries,  and  no  longer  fub- 
jed  themfelves  blindly  and  without  examination  to 
the  judgment  of  others  ;  in  a  word,  fince  they  have 
thrown  off  the  yoke  of  authority,  which  in  Phyfi- 
cal  matters  ought  not  to  indave  our  minds,  and  is 
pnly  proper  to  keep  them,  through  weak  refped:,  \n 
a  fhate  of  idle  and  prefumptuous  ignorance.  What 
progrefs  did  Phyfics  make  during  the  courfe  of 
the  fourteen  or  fifteen  ages,  in  v/hich  the  authori- 
ties of  Ariftotle  and  Plato  were  alternately  the  law? 
That  method  ferved  only  to  excite  vain  difputes,  tq 
prevent  generous  efforts,  and  to  extinguifh  all  cu- 
riofity  and  emulation ;  whilil  the  lives  of  philofo- 
phers  mod  capable  of  improving  phyfics  pafled 
in  knowing  what  had  ah-eady  been  thought,  rather 
than  v/hat  one  ought  to  think. 

I  always  difliked  a  maxim  of  Cicero's,  which 
however  pleafed  him  much,  and  which  he  repeats 
more  than  once.  It  is,  that  he  had  rather  err  with 
Plato,  than  think  aright  with   the  other  philofo- 

Tufcul.     phers.     Err  are  mehercuU  malo  cum  Plat  one quam 

39-  cmn  ifiis  vera  feniire.  I  don't  fee  how  this  thought 
can  confift  with  good  fenfe.  Is  it  ever  juft  to  pre- 
fer error  to  truth,  under  whatever  fine  name  or 
fpecious  form  it  may  conceal  itfelf  ?  We  fee  here 

poftri  tarn  aperta  nefcifle  nos  mirenlur-— — Multa  venientis  sevi  por 
palus  ignota  ncbis  Iciet* 
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the  tendency  of  this  kind  of  idolatry  for  great  men. 
Only  Religion  has  a  right  to  captivate  our  minds  in 
this  manner,  becaufe  it  has  God  himfelf  for  its 
voucher,  and  there  is  no  fear  of  erring  with  it. 

Every  body  knov/s  how  much  nature  feems  to 
a.Tedl  concealing  her  fecrets  from  us.  To  difcover 
her  myileries,  it  is  neceflary  to  foliow  her  ftep  by 
Hep  J  we  muft,  to  ufe  the  exprefTion,  furprife  her 
ill  her  operations  ;  we  murt  make  obfervations  and 
experiments ;  we  muft  have  a  due  number  of  phse- 
nomena,  in  order  to  eftablifh  a  juft  principle  for 
explaining  them  ;  and  experiments  muft  verify  con- 
jedures.  The  Antients  pra6tifed  all  1  have  nov^ 
faid  to  a  certain  degree,  and  not  without  fuccefs. 
But  the  fagacity  of  the  Moderns,  affifted  by  the 
invention  of  many  new  inftruments,  has  rofe  ex- 
ceedingly upon  their  knov/ledge.  The  principal 
of  thefe  new  inventions  are  the  telefcope,  the  mi- 
crofcope,  the  Torricellian  tube,  or  the  barometer, 
and  the  air-pump. 

One  Zachariah  Janfen  invented  the  telefcope  and 
microfcope  about  the  end  of  the  fixteenth  century  ; 
Torricelli  the  tube,  which  bears  his  name,  other- 
wife  called  the  barometer,  about  the  middle  of  the 
feventeenth  century ;  and  Otho  Guerick  the  air- 
pump,  fome  time  after. 

Zachariah  Janfen  was  an  Hollander  of  Middle- 
burg  in  Zeland,  by  trade  a  fpeclacle- maker.  Chance, 
by  which  a  great  number  of  the  hneft  difcoveries 
are  made,  and  under  which  divine  Providence  de- 
lights to  conceal  k{tU\  had  a  great  ftiare  in  this  of 
Janfen.  Without  any  premeditated  defign,  he  placed 
two  fpedacle-giaffes  at  a  certain  diftance  oppofite 
to  each  other,  and  perceived,  that  the  two  glafles 
in  that  fituation  magnified  objeds  confiderably.  In 
confequence  he  fixed  glaftes  in  that  manner,  and 
from  the  year  1590  made  one  of  the  length  of 
twelve  inches.  Such  was  the  origin  of  the  tele- 
fcope,   which  was  afterwards    greatly   improved. 

D  d  4"  1  he 
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The  inventor  of  the  telefcope  did  in  little  almoft 
what  he  had  done  in  large  •,  and  from  thence  came 
the  microfcope.  To  the  former  of  thefe  inftru- 
ments  v/e  are  indebted  for  the  knowledge  of  the 
heavens,  at  leafb  in  part ;  and  to  the  latter  for  that- 
of  a  new  little  world.  For  we  muft  not  believe 
that  we  fee  every  thing  that  inhabits  the  earth. 
There  are  as  many  fpecies  of  invifjble  as  vifible 
animals.  We  fee  them  from  the  elephant  to  the  mite. 
And  there  our  fight  ends=  But  at  the  mite  begins 
an  infinite  multitude  of  animals,  of  which  that 
infed  is  the  elephant,  and  v/hich  our  eyes  cannot 
difcern  without  aid.  By  the  help  of  the  microfcope 
we  fee  thoufands  of  infers,  fwimming  and  darting 
to  and  fro,  in  the  hundredth  part  of  a  drop  of 
water.  Lewenhoeck  fays,  that  he  has  feen  fifty 
thoufand  in  a  very  fmall  drop  of  liquor. 

Thefe  glalTes  may  be  faid  to  be  a  new  organ  of 
fight,  which  one  could  not  have  prefumed  to  ex- 
pe6t  from  the  hands  of  Art.  How  much  would 
the  andents  have  been  furprifed,  if  it  had  been 
foretold  to  them,  that,  by  the  means  of  certain 
inflruments,  their  pofterity  fhould  one  day  fee  an 
infinity  of  objeds  not  feen  by  them  :  an  heaven  un- 
known to  them,  and  plants  and  animals,  of  which' 
they  did  not  fo  much  as  fufpe6l  the  pofTibility  { 

Torricelli  was  Mathematican  to  the  Duke  of 
Florence,  and  Galileo's  fuccelTor.  Galileo  was  for 
having  the  efficacy  of  the  horror  of  a  Vacuum  oc- 
cafion  water  to  rife  in  pumps,  to  about  two  and 
thirty  feet,  and  to  fupport  it  there,  where  he  fixed 
that  famous  efficacy.  In  1643,  Torricelli  tried  the 
efficacy  of  this  imaginary  horror  in  quickfilver. 
He  caufed  a  glafs  tube  of  three  or  four  feet  to  be 
made  and  fealed  at  the  end  hermetically.  This 
he  filled  with  quickfilver,  and  turned  it  upfide 
down  as  is  fliJi  pradifed.  The  quickfilver  came 
down,  but  flopped,  as  of  itfelf,  at  the  depth  of 
between  twenty-feven  and  twenty-eight  inches. 
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Otho  Guerick,  conful  of  Magdeburg,  formed 
the  defign  of  trying  a  much  greater   kind  of  Va- 
cuum than  that  of  the  tube  of  Torricelh.    Accord- 
ingly he  caufed  a  large  round  vefTel  of  glafs  to  be 
made,  with  a  fufficiently  fmall  opening  at  bottom, 
and  a  pump  and  fucker  to  draw  the  air  out  of  the 
vefTel.     And  this  was  the  origin  of  the  air-pump. 
Wonders  came  from  his  hands,  that  amazed   phi- 
lofophers,  no  lefs  than  other  people.     With  what 
:  aftonifhment,  for  inflance,  did   they  not   fee  two 
'  brafs  balbns,  made  exadlly  in  the  form   of  demi- 
fpheres,  and  applied  to  each  other  at  their  edges, 
tliat  could  not  be  feparated   by  eight  horfes  on  a 
.  f  de  made  fail  to  each  of  them,  and  drawing  dif- 
ferent ways ! 

It  is  eafy  to  conceive  how  much  thefe  machines, 
and  others  of  a  like  nature,  invented  by  the  mo- 
derns, and  much  improved  by  ufe  itfelf,  and  length 
of  time,  mud  have  conduced  to  the  progrefs  of 
Phyfical  Obfervarions. 

But  what  has  contributed  mod  to  it  is  the  efla- 
blifliment  of  Academies.  The  laft  age  gave  birth  to 
four  of  the  moft  famous  almoft  at  the  fame  time. 
The  Academy  del  Cimento^  at  Florence ;  the  Royal 
Society^  at  London  ;  the  Royal  Academy  of  Sciences ^ 
at  Paris  ♦,  and  the  Academy  of  the  Curious  in  the  fecrets 
of  nature^  in  Germany.  The  defire  of  fuppordng 
the  reputation  of  a  body  of  which  one  is  a  mem- 
ber, and  of  diftinguifhing  one's  felf  by  important 
works,  is  a  powerful  incentive  with  the  learned, 
which  keeps  them  almoft  continually  in  adion. 
Befides  which,  only  focieties,  and  focieties  pro- 
teded  by  the  prince,  are  capable  of  making  the 
neceffary  colledion  of  obfervations  and  well  attefted 
fads,  for  eftablifhing  a  future  fyftem.  Neither  the 
learning,  pains,  life,  nor  faculties  of  a  fingle  per- 
fon  fufhce  for  that.  Too  great  a  number  of  ex- 
periments, of  too  many  different  kinds,  all  too 
frequently  repeated  in  too  many  various  manners, 

and 
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and  purfued  with  the  fame  fpirit  for  too  great  a 
length  of  time,  are  neceffary  to  that  efFed:. 

1  admire  the  wifdom  and  modefty  of  the  Aca^ 
demy  of  Sciences,  that,  notwithflanding  the  many 
learned  Works  with  which  it  has  inriched  the  pub- 
lic, and  the  many  ufcful  difcoveries  that  are  the 
fruits  of  its  labours  and  obfervations,  confiders  the 
fciences,  at  lead  phyfics,  as  ftill  in  their  cradle. 
But  I  admire  flill  more  the  rehgious  ufe  it  makes  of 
fuch  curious  knowledge,  which,  according-  to  it, 
ought  to  infpire  us  with  an  high  regard  for  the  Au- 
thor of  nature,  from  the  admiration  of  his  work3. 
*'  One  can  fcarce  help  repeating  often,  fay  its  me- 
"  moirs,  that  in  refped  to  the  phyfics,  the  moft 
*'  common  objeds  become  fo  many  miracles,  as 
"  foon  as  we  confider  them  with  certain  eyes." 
And  in  another  place,  "  The  fublime  refledlions  in- 
**  to  which  phyfics  lead  us  upon  the  Author  of 
*^  the  univerfe,  are  not  to  be  ranked  amongft 
*'  its  fimple  curiofities.  That  great  work,  always 
*'  the  more  wonderful  the  more  it  is  known,  gives 
''  us  fo  high  an  idea  of  the  artificer,  that  we  find 
*'  ourfelves  Jofl  in  admiration  and  reverence  of  him, 
•'  as  often  as  we  look  into  it.  True  Phyfics  rife 
*'  fo  high  as  to  become  a  kind  of  Theology." 

Before  I  proceed  to  the  mathematics,  I  fhall 
touch  lightly  upon  Phyfic  or  Medicine,  Anatomy, 
Botany,  and  Chymifiry,  all  which  are  either  parts 
of,  or  relate  to,  phyfics  in  general  or  natural  philo- 
fophy.  Tertullian  calls  the  phyfician's  art  the  ft  ft  er 
ofphilofophy ;  and  every  body  knows  the  three  others 
depend  on  Phyfic. 
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CHAPTER     IV. 

I  Treat  what  relates  to  Phyfic  in  a  feparate  chap- 
ter, to  which  I  add  Botany,  Chymiftry,  and 
Anatomy,  Vv^hich  are  parts  of  it,  but  of  which  I 
(hall  fay  very  little, 

SECT.     I. 
Of    physic. 

PHYSIC  is  undoubtedly  of  the  fame  date  with 
difeafes,    for   men   have  endeavoured   to  rid 
:tiemfelves  of  them,  ever  fince  they  knew  them  j 
and  difeafes  are  almofl:  as  antient  as  the  world  itfelf, 
becaufe  they  were  the  efiedi:  and  punifhment  of  lin. 
Men  were  long  each  his  own  phyfician,  and  it  is 
hard  to  fix  the  time  v/hen  Phyfic  was  firft:  made  an 
art  and  profeffion.     NecefTity  and  experience  made 
.vay  for  them.    In  certain  countries,  thofe  who  had  Plm.i.  29. 
.lesn  cured  of  fome  difeafe,  wrote   down  how,  and  *"  ^^ooena* 
Dy  what  remedies  it  had  been  eftedled,  and  depo- 
nted  thofe  accounts  in  the  temples,  for  the  inflruc- 
tion  of  others  in  like  cafes.     In  other  places,  as  in  Her.  1. 1. 
Egypt  and  Babyloni  the  fick  were  expofed  in  pub-  ^'  '97; 
lie,  in  order  that  fuch   as  pafled  by,  who  might  p!%\,'  ^' 
have  been  fick  and  cured  of  the  fame  diftemper,  &i.  16, 
might  give  them  advice.  P*  74^- 

The  Egyptians  confidered  their  god  Hermes,  that 
is  to  fay.  Mercury,  as  the  inventor  of  medicine.  It 
is  certain  that  they  cultivated  it  both  more  antiently 
and  more  learnedly  than  any  other  people. 

The  Greeks  difputed  that  glory  with  them,  or  at 
leaft  followed  them  very  clofe  in  it.  They  will  fup- 
ply  us  with  all  the  phyficians,  of  whom  I  (hall  fpeak  : 
for  the  Romans  applied  themfelves  little  to  this 

fcience. 
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fcience.     Before  the  Trojan  war,  Chiron  the  Thef- 

falian,  furnamed  the  Centaur,  who  was  Achilles's  . 

governor,  made  himfelf  famous  in  phyfic  by  the 

cure  of  wounds,  and  the  knowledge  of  fimples,  which 

he  imparted  to  that  hero,  and  his  friend  Patroclus. 

^fculapius,  Chiron's  difciple,  did  not  give  place 

Pindar,      to  his  mailer.     Pindar  reprefents  him  as  extremely 

Pythior.     ygj-feti  in  all  the  parts  of  phyfic.     Fable  tells  us, 

Jupiter,  inraged  that  he  had  reftored  Hippolytus 

the  fon  of  Thefeus  to  life,  killed  him  with  thunder. 

Which  intimates,  that  by  his  fkill   he  cured  fuch 

defperate  difeafes,  that  he  was  faid  to  reftore  the 

dead  to  life. 

Having  been  placed  in  the  number  of  the  immor- 
tals, temples  were  ereded  to  him  in  different  places 
as  the  god  of  health.  The  moft  famous  was  that 
of  Epidaurus.  It  was  from  thence,  in  confequence 
of  a  famous  deputation,  at  the  head  of  which  was 
Q^  Ogulnius,  that  he  is  pretended  to  have  come  to 
Rome  in  the  form  of  a  ferpent,  and  to  have  de- 
livered the  city  from  the  plague  in  the  year  461, 
from  its  foundation.  A  temple  was  afterwards 
built  for  him  without  the  walls.  That  of  Cos,  the 
country  of  Hippocrates,  was  alfo  very  famous.  In  it 
were  feveral  tables  orpaindngs,  on  which  were  written 
down  the  remedies  the  god  had  direfted  many  fick 
perfons  to  take,  who  had  been  cured  in  effetfl. 

Homer  gives  iEfculapius  two  fons,  both  famous 
phyficians,  of  whom  mention  is  made  in  the  Iliad; 
the  one  called  Machaon,  very  expert  in  chirurgical 
operations,  which  in  thofe  times,  as  well  as  in  fuc- 
ceeding  ages,  was  not  diftind  from  the  pra6lice  of 
phyfic ;  the  other  Podalirius,  more  verted  in  the 
Stcph.  kind  of  phyfic  called  afterwards  ^oy^'j,  that  is  to 
Kyzant.  in  ^       founded  UDon  principles  and  reafonings.     On 

voce  Syrjia     /'  ^.       ^,^_^^  nii.- 

his  return  irom  the  Trojan  war,  rodalirius  was 
driven  by  a  tempelt  upon  the  coafts  of  Caria,  where 
he  cured  a  daughter  of  king  Damasthus,  by  bleed- 
her  in  both  arms.     The  father,  by  way  of  reward, 

gave 
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^ave  her  to  him  in  marriage.  Amongfl  other  chil- 
hcn,  he  had  one  called  Hippolochus,  irom  whom 
Hippocrates  laid  he  was  deicended. 

Pliny  fuppofes  an  interval  of  fix  or  fcvtn  hundred  Piln.  1. 29. 
^'cars  between  the  fiege  of  Troy  and  the  Peloponne-  ^*  ^* 
[ian  war,  that  is  to  fay,  the  time  of  Hippocrates : 
which  is  not  entirely  exa6l.     Celfus  places  Pytha-  Ceir  in 
goras,  who  lived  in  the  time  of  Cyrus  and  his  two  l^^*^- 
luccefTors,  and  fome  other  philofophers,  as  Empe- 
docles  and  Democritus,  in  the  number  of  celebrated 
phyficians. 

Phyficians  are  diftinguifhed  into  different  clafTes 
and  fe6ls.  Some  are  called  Empirics^  becaufe  they 
followed  experience  almoll  entirely  in  their  pradice. 
Others,  of  whom  Hippocrates  was  the  chief,  joined 
reafon  with  experience,  which  kind  of  phyfic  took 
the  name  of  Dogmatic  or  Rational  from  them.  Some 
aifcdled  to  depart  from  all  other  phyficians,  and  to 
follow  a  peculiar  method  of  their  own  :  thefe  were 
called  the  Methodifts,  I  fiiall  not  confine  myfelf 
icrupuloufly  to  this  divifion.  I  fnall  only  follow 
tlie  order  of  time,  and  fpeak  of  fuch  phyficians  as 
were  mod  known.  All  the  difi^erent  lefls  of  phy- 
ficians, for  there  is  a  great  number  of  them,  are 
learnedly  treated  on  in  Mr.  Daniel  le  Clerc's  hiltory 
of  phyfic,  a  work  of  profound  erudition. 

Democedes  of  Grotona  gave  proofs  of  his  flvill,  A.  M. 
in  refloring  fleep  and  health  to  king  Darius,  whom  ^f^^'v  ^ 
fprain  of  the  foot,   occafioned  by  a  fall  from  his5i'y.' 
horfe,  kept  perpetually  awake,  and  in  cxcefTive  pain,  i^^'- 1-  3- 
which  the  phyficians  of  the  country  were  not  able  ^''^-'^-^^s- 
to  remove.     He  afterwards  cured  the  queen  Atofili 
of  an  ulcer,  which  fhe  had  long  concealed  out  of 
modefty.     I  have  related   this  phyfician's  hiftory, 
with  that  of  Darius.  A.  M. 

Herophilus  acquired  alfo  great  fame  by  phyfic.  '7C4- 
He  made  much  ufe  of  botany,  and  ftill  more  of'^J^^'^' 
anatomy,  in  which  he  made  great  improvements.  GaL-n. 
The  princes  permitted   him  to  diilecSt  the  ^i^i^g^nnhr* 

bodies  Hippoc,"  * 
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bodies  oF  condemned  criminals,  of  whom  ^  great 
number  pafTed  through  his  hands.     *  This  made 
Tertulhan  call  him  an  executioner  rather  than  a 
phyfician. 
A.  M.  Herodicus  of  Sicily  flouriilied under  Artaxerxes 

Ant?T.  c.  Longimanus.    The  fed:  called  ^^^ionry.tiKn,  from  ufing 
464.'         fcarce  any  remedy  except  diet  and  a  regimen  of  life, 
•^"S^^H*     acknowledged  him   their  chief;    as  well   as  that 
^   ^^  '    called  Gymnaftic  fe6bj  from  making  great  ufe  of  the 
exercife  of  the  body  for  reftoring  and  confirming 
health.     He  was  the  brother  of  the  famous  rheto- 
rician Gorgias,    but  is  beft  known  by  one  of  lus 
difciples. 
A.M.  "        Hippocrates,    of  the  ifland  of  Cos,    is  that 
Atn^  T  C  ^^^^ft™"s  difciple.     His  birth  is  dated  the  firft  year 
460.*  '    *  of  the  LXXXth  Olympiad.    He  is  faid  to  have  de- 
fcended  from  ^fculapius  by  Heraclides  his  father^ 
and  from  Hercules  by  his  mother  Praxitea.     He 
firft  applied  himfelf  to  the  ftudy  of  natural  things 
in  general,  and  afterwards  to  that  of  the  human 
body  in  particular.     His  own  father  was  his  firft 
mailer.    He  alfo  received  leftbns  from  another  cele- 
brated phyfician,  Herodicus,  of  whom  I  fpokelafti 
He  made  a  great  proficiency  in  all  the  parts  of  phy- 
fic,  and  carried  the  knowledge  of  it  as  high  as  was 
poflible  in  thofe  days. 

I  have  already  faid  that  he  was  born  at  Cos*, 
That  iiland  was  confecrated  to  the  god  ^fculapius^ 
who  was  adored  there  in  a  particular  manner.  It 
was  a  cuftom  for  all,  who  had  been  cured  of  any 
diftemper,  to  make  an  exad  memorandum  of  the 
fymptoms  that  had  attended  it,  and  the  remedies 
by  which  they  had  been  relieved.  Hippocrates  had 
caufed  all  thefe  accounts  to  be  copied,  which  were 
of  no  fmall  advantage  to  him,  and  ferved  him  in- 
ftead  of  a  great  length  of  experience. 

*  Herophllus  ille  medicus,  aut  lanius,  qui  fexcentos  execuit,  nt 
naturam  fcrutaretur :  qui  homines  odit,  ut  noflet,  Tertul.  lib.  de 
anima,  c.  10. 

Hi3 
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•  lis  vaft  capacity  appeared  in  a  peculiar  manner  A.  M. 
during  the  plague,  that  raged  particularly  in  the  j^^J^"^*,  ^ 
city  of  Athens  and  throughout  Attica  during  the  4.30. 
i\  ioponnefian  war.     I  have  related  elfewhere  his  Ant,  Hifl. 
great  zeal  and  devotion  for  the  prefervation  of  his  ^"^^^  ^"' 
cciintry,  the  noble  difintereftednefs  which  induced 
hi'vi  to  refufe  the  advantageous  offers  of  the  king  of 
Pcrfia,  and  the  extraordinary  honours  with  whick 
Greece  thought  it  incumbent  upon  itfelf  to  reward 
tl:ie  important  fervices  he  had  rendered  it. 

The  people  of  Abdera  are  faid  to  have  written  to 
Hippocrates  to  defire  him  to  come  thither  to  vific 
bemocricus.  They  faw  that  philofopher  regardlefs 
of  every  thing,  laugh  at  every  thing,  fay  that  the 
air  was  full  of  images,  and  boafl  that  he  made 
voyages  into  the  vaft  imm.enfe  of  things.  Confider- 
ing  all  this  as  fo  many  fymptoms  and  beginnings  of 
phrenzy,  they  were  afraid  he  would  run  mad,  and 
rh;it  his  great  learning  would  entirely  turn  his  brain. 
Hippocrates  fet  them  right  and  judged  very  diffe- 
rently of  Democritus's  condition.  It  is  not  certain 
ithat  the  letters  afcribed  to  Hippocrates,  from  whence 
:his  fadl  is  taken,  are  genuine. 

The  writings  which  he  left  behind  him  in  great 
niunber,  have  always  been  and  ftill  are  confidered, 
as  the  moft  perfe6l  in  this  kind,  and  as  the  beft  and 
imoil  proper  foundation  for  the  ftudy  of  phyfic.  He 
Ihas  preferved  the  remembrance  of  an  event  in  them, 
which  does  him  ftill  more  honour  than  all  learning 
and  capacity.  It  is  the  fincere  confefTion  of  an  er- 
ror, which  he  had  committed  in  drclTing  a  wound 
in  the  head  :  for  antiently,  as  we  have  obferved, 
phyfic,  furgery,  and  pharmacy,  were  not  diftindt 
profeiTions.     *  He  is  not  afhamed  to  own,  at  the 

*  De  futuris  fe  deceptum  efle  Hippocrates  memorise  proJidit,  more 
magriorum  virorum,  &  fiduciam  magnarum  rerum  liabentium.  Nam 
llevia  ingenia,  quia  nihil  habent,  nihil  fibi  detrahunt.  Magno  in- 
geuio,  multaque  nihilominus  habituro,  convenit  etiam  veii  erroris 
.ilio,  prxcipue  in  eo  miniilerio,  quod  utiiitatis  caula  pcfte- 
traditur,  ne  qui  decipiantur  eadem  ratione  qua  quis  dcceptus  cit. 
Cc//:  I.  8.  c.  4..  " 

expence 
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expence  in  fome  meafure  of  his  glory,  that  he  was 
miftaken  •,  left  others,  after  him,  and  by  his  exam- 
ple, fliould  fall  into  the  fame  error.  Little  minds, 
fays  Celfus,  and  men  of  vulgar  abilities,  do  not  ad 
in  this  manner,  but  are  much  more  careful  of  th( 
fmall  reputation  they  have,  becaufe  they  can  lofe 
nothing  without  impoverifhing  themfelves.  Onl) 
great  geniuffes,  confcious  to  themfelves  of  the  abun- 
dance they  otherwife  poiTefs,  are  capable  of  fuch  a 
confeffion,  and  of  negleding  the  little  lofles  that 
diminifh  nothing  of  their  riches  and  opulence. 

He  makes  alfo  another  confeflion,  that  argue.' 
an  admirable  fpirit  of  candour  and  ingenuity.  O. 
forty-two  patients,  whofe  diftempers  he  defcribe: 
in  his  firll  and  third  books  upon  epidemical  difeafes 
he  owns  that  he  cured  only  feventeen,  that  the  ref 
died  under  his  hands.  In  the  fecond  book  of  thi 
fame  work,  fpeaking  of  a  kind  of  quinfey,  attend 
ed  with  dangerous  fymptoms,  he  fays,  that  all  hi 
patients  recovered.  Had  they  died,  adds  he,  IJhotiL 
have  f aid  fo  with  the  fame  freedom, 
X*ib.  de  In  another  place,  he  complains  modeftly  of  th 

^^^^'  injuftice  of  thofe  who  cry  down  phyfic,  under  th( 
pretence,  that  many  people  die  in  the  hands  of  phy 
ficians.  As  if,  fays  he,  the  death  of  the  pacien 
might  not  be  imputed  to  the  unfurmountable  vio 
lence  of  the  diflemper,  as  much,  or  rather  more 
than  to  the  fault  of  the  phyfician. 
Lib.  prae-  He  declares,  that  it  is  no  difhonour  to  a  phyfi 
icptionum.  cian,  when  he  is  at  a  lofs  how  to  ad  in  certain  dif 
ficult  cafes,  to  call  in  other  phyficians,  in  order  tc 
confult  with  them  upon  what  is  neceffary  to  b( 
done  for  the  patient's  good.  From  whence  we  fee 
that  fuch  confultations  are  an  antient  cuflom. 

The  charader  of  a  truly  honeft  man,  and  one  o: 
the  greateft  probity,  appears  in  the  oath  of  Hip- 
pocrates, with  which  he  introduces  his  works.  He 
calls  the  gods,  who  prefide  over  phyfic,  to  witnef 
the  fincere  defire  he  has  to  difcharge  exadly  al 

the 
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the  duties  of  his  ftation.  He  exprefles  a  warm 
^nd  refpedlful  gratitude  for  him  who  taught  him 
the  art  of  phyfic,  and  declares  that  he  fh:ill  always 
confider  him  as^  his  father,  and  his  children  as  his 
own  brothers,  whom  he  fhall  make  it  his  duty  to 
ifTifl  upon  all  occafions,  both  with  his  fortune  and 
idvice.  He  protefts,  that,  in  the  regimen  which 
;ie  fhall  prefcribe  for  the  Tick,  he  fhall  take  great 
care  to  confuk  what  may  be  bed  for  them,  and  to 
avoid  whatever  may  be  to  their  prejudice.  He 
f>ropofes  to  himfelf  the  leading  of  a  purb  and  ir- 
reproachable life,  and  not  to  dilhonour  his  profef- 
fion  by  any  adlion  worthy  of  blame.  He  fays 
that  he  fhall  never  undertake  to  cut  for  the  ftone, 
:^nd  fhall  leave  that  operation  to  perfons  whom 
jong  experience  has  rendered  dexterous  at  it.  He 
protefts  that,  if  in  vifiting  his  patients  or  other- 
wife,  he  fliall  difcover  any  thing  which  ought  to 
be  concealed,  that  he  will  never  reveal  it,  but  will 
inviolably  obferve  the  facred  law  of  fecrecy.  And 
lallly  he  hopes,  by  his  pundual  attachment  to  all 
rhefe  rules,  that  he  Ihall  acquire  the  efteem  of  pof- 
rerity,  and  confents  to  forfeit  the  good  opinion  of 
[he  world  for  ever,  if  he  is  fo  unfortunate  as  to  de- 
part from  them* 

He  is  highly  praifed  for  his  difintereftednefs,  a 
inoil  eftimable  virtue  in  a  phyfician.    What  he  fays 
upon  this  fubjed:  is  worthy  of  remark.     He  is  for  i^  lji,. 
having  the  phyfician  ad,  in  refpedl  to  his  fees,  With  pi^reptio- 
honour  and  humanity,  and  regulate  them  by   the  ""'"* 
patient's  power  to  reward  them  more  or  lefs  libe- 
rally.    There  are  even  occafions,  fays  he,  on  which 
a  phyfician  ought  neither  to  aflc  nor  to  expe6l   re- 
ward ;    as   in  the  cafes  of  ftrangers  and   the  poor, 
whom  all  the  world  are  obliged  to  alTift. 

He  appears  to  have  been  full  of  refpefl  for  the  De  prifc. 
Divinity.     "  Thofe,  fays  he,   who   hvi\  difcovered  ^^^^^<^' 
*'  the  manner  of  curing  difeafes,  believed  it  an  art, 
^*  of  which  the  invention  ought  to  be  attributed  to 

Vol.  ill.  E  e  '^  God/' 
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''  God."  I  have  already  obferved  elfewhere,  thaf 
Tufc.  Cicero  was  of  the  fame  opinion  :  Deorum  immorlan 
Qu3eit.i.  3.  ^^'^^^^  jnventioni  confecrata  eft  ars  medica. 

Nothing  is  particularly  known  of  the  death  of 
Hippocrates.    He  died  at  a  very  advanced  age,  anc} 
\th  two   fons,  Thessalus   and  Draco,  who  ac- 
quired great  reputation  ainongft  the  phyficians,  ^ 
well  as  PoLYBius,  his  fon-in-law  and  fucceflbr.      ^ 
I  have  fpoken,  in  the  hiftory  of  Philip,  of  the  ri- 
diculous vanity  of  a  phyfician  calkd  Menecrates^ 
A.  M.      whom  that  prince  treated  as  he  deferved. 
3671.  Philip  of  Acarnaniais  known  from  the/alutary 

^  "^*  ^'    '  draught  he  gave  Alexander  the  Great,  which  faved 

3  3  3'  '^.  *^ 

j^^  M.      i^is  life,  at  a  time  when  endeavours  had  been  ufed 
37^2-        to  render  that  phyfician  fufpe6ted. 
Ant.  J.  c.     Er  AS  1ST R  AT  us  made  himfelf  knov/n  and  e{leem-< 
Val!  Max.  ed   by  his  addrefs  in  difcovering  the  caufe  of  the 
V  \'  vn    ^^i*^^^^^^^   ^^   Antiochus  Soter,  the  fon  of  Seleucus,. 
king  of  Syria.     I  have  related  the  fadl  in  its  place.' 
Plln.l.  29.  If  Pliny  may  be  believed,  that  v^onderful  cure  whick 
m  Prcam.  j-gfl-Qj-^f^  ^  tenderly  beloved  fon  to  his  father,  was  re- 
warded with  an  hundred  talents,  that  is  to  fay,  an 
hundred  thoufand  crowns. 
A.  M.  Apolloph  AN  E$,  phyfician  to  Antiochus  firnamed 

3785-        the  Great,   was  very  learned  in  his  profefllon  ;  but 
:f j"^'  •''    '  became  ftiil  more  famous  by  the  important  fervice 
Vol.  VIII.  which  he  rendered  his  mafter.     Hermias,  the  firft? 
minifter  of  that  prince,  committed   unheard  of  ex- 
tortions and  opprefTions,  and  had  rendered  himfelf 
fo  terrible,  that  no-body  dared  lay  their  complaints 
before  the  court.     Apollophanes  had  fo  much  love 
for  the  public  good,  as  not  to  fear  rifquing  his  for- 
tune for  it.     He  difcovered  the  general  difcontent 
of  the  kingdom  to  the  king,  and  left  that  lelTon  to 
phyficians,  upon  the  vAe  they  ought  to  make  of 
their  freedom  of  accefs  to  princes. 
A.M.  MiTHRiDATES,  who  was  fo  long  thc  tctror  of 

sSto.        the  Romans,  diftinguiflied  himfelf  highly  in  phyfic. 

Ant.  J.  c.  j^^j.  ^j^i    ^    j,|^g  invention  of  the  antidote  that  ftill 

1x4..  ^     •'  I 

bears 
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j  bears  his  name,    but  the  compofition  of  feveral 
I  J\sarned   works,  which  Pompey  made  Lenceus  his 

freed-man  tranflate  into  Latin. 

AscLEPiADES  of  Bithynia,  who  at  firft  taught  A.  M. 

eloquence  at  Rome,  quitted  the  profeiTion  of  a  rhe-  39^-°- 

•    •  1  1  r  1      .-    .  ^  •    1     1       1  Ant.  J.  L. 

torician  to  take  up  that  of  a  phylician,  which  he  be-  %^. 
lieved  more  profitable  than  the  other,  and  was  not  ^'i"- 1-  ^^• 
miftaken.     He  introduced  an  entire  change  in  the  ^'  ^* 
pradlice  obferved  before  him,  and  departed  almoft 
in  every  thing  from  the  principles  and  rules  of  Hip- 
pocrates.    To  folid   and  profound  knowledge  he 
ilibftituted  the   infinuation  and  repute  of   a    fine 
fpeaker,  which  often  pafs  for  merit  with  the  fick. 
He  alfo  made  it  his  bufinefs  to  flatter  their  tafle, 
and  gratify  their  defires  to  the  utmoft  of  hi^  power, 
a  certain  means  for  gaining  their  confidence.     His 
maxim  was,  that  a  phyfician  ought  to  cure  his  pa- 
tients, *  fafely^  fcon,    and  agreeably.     This  pradice 
is  much  to  be  defired,  fays  Celfus.     But  the  mis* 
fortune  is,  that  to  endeavour  to  cure  too  foon,  and 
to   prefcribe  nothing   but  what  is  agreeable,    are 
generally  attended  with  great  danger.     What  con-  Apul.1.4. 
tributedmoft  to  bring  him  into  vogue  was  his  luckily  florid, 
meeting  a  man,  that  his  friends  were  going  to  in- 
ter, in  whom  he  found  fome  remains  of  life,  and 
whom  he  reftored  to  perfe6t  health.     Pliny  often 
mentions  this  phyfician,  but  with  very  little  efteem. 

Themison,  the  difciple  of  Afclepiades,  was  a  A.  M. 
native  of  Laodicasa.     He  made  fome  alteration  in  ^°°°'r  q 
his  mailer's  fyflem,   when  he  was  old.     The  fcdt  4.    '   "    * 
which  he  formed,  was  called  the  Methodic  fe^^  be- 
caufe  he  thought  proper  to  eftablifh  a  merhod  for 
rendering  phyfic  more  eafy  to  learn  and  pradife. 
Juvenal  does  not  fpeak  in  his  favour : 

Quot  Themifon  segros  autumno  occiderit  uno.      Sat.i 0.1.4, 

*  Afclepiades  officlum  effe  medici  dicit,  ut  tuto,  celcriter,  &  ju- 
cunde  curet.  Id  votum  eft;  fed  fere  periculcla  elfe  nimia  Ci;  fef- 
.tinatio  &  voiuptas  Tokt.     Celf.  1.  3.  c.  4. 

E  e  a  As 
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■As  many^  with  his  pills 


As  in  one  autumn  learn' d  Themifon  kills, 

Cicero  and  Horace    mention  Craterus   as  a 
learned  phyfician. 

DioscosiDES  (Pedacius)  a  phyfician  of  Kn2iL2LX'  - 
A.I>.66.  1^^^    ^  j.-j.y  of  Ciiicia,    afterwards  called  Csefarea. 
Voffius,  after  Suidas,  fays,  that  he  was  phyfician 
to  Antony  and   Cleopatra.    It  is  believed  that  they 
confound  him  with  another  Diofcorides,  firnamed 
Phacas.     The  perfon   meant  here   might  live    in 
Vefpafian's  time.     Some  of  the  Learned  haVe  dif- 
puted,  whether  Pliny  copied  Diofcorides,  or  the 
latter  extraded  his  work  from  Pliny.     Thefe  two- 
authors  wrote  at  the  fame  time,  and  upon  the  fame, 
fubjeds,  without  ever  citing,  each  other.    The  fub-- 
jedt  treated  by  Diofcorides  is   the  Materia  Midica, 
the  matter  or  elements  of  medicine.     All  bodies 
ufed  in  phyfic  are  fo  called,  and  are  principally  re- 
duced to  three  fpecies  :  plants,  animals,  and  mine- 
rals, or  things  of  the  nature  of  the  earth. 
Sueton.  in      Antonius  Musa,  the  frccdman,  phyfician  of 
A\ig. c.si.  the  emperor  Auguftus,  cured  him  of  a  dangerous 
{^'^^•pf^'diilemper,  which  had  reduced  him  to  the  lad  ex-, 
517.         tremity,  by  treating  him  in  a  manner  quite  diffe- 
rent from  what  had  been  ufed  before,  and  making 
him  ufe  cold  baths,  and  refreiliing  draughts.    ThiS: 
happy  cure,  befides  the  great  prefents  made  him 
by    the  emperor  and   the  fenate,    acquired  Mufa 
the  priviiege  of  wearing  a  gold  ring,  which  till' 
then  had  been  granted  offly  to  perfons  of  the  firfl 
condition.      Ail    phyficians,  on   Mufa's  account, 
were  exempted  from  all  raxes  for  ever.     The  Ro- 
man people,  to  exprels   their  gratitude,  caufed  a 
ItatDe  to  be  ereded  to  him  near  that  of  iEfcula- 
Eplft.  jc.  P^'-'^*     *  ^^^  ^^^^^  ^^^^  hvTLt  method  with  Horace, 

A-  I.  »  »"■' ' Nam  mihi  Baias 

Mufa  fupervacMas  Anionius,  &  tanien  illis 
Me  facit  invifura,  gelida  cum  peiluor  unda 


Per  medium  frigu«. 


and 
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and  made  him  ufe  the  cold  bath  in  the  mldft  of 
winter. 

Cornelius  Celsus  is  believed  to  have  Hved  in 
the  reign  of  Tiberius.  He  was  very  Jeained,  and 
had  written  upon  all  kinds  of  fubjeds.  Quintilian,  L.12.C.1.1. 
who  highly  extols  his  erudition,  terms  him  how- 
ever only  an  indifferent  genius  :  Cornelius  Celfus^ 
mediocri  vir  ingenio.  I  don't  know  whether  the  phy- 
ficians  agree  with  him  in  this  point.  We  have 
eight  books  of  his  upon  phyfic,  which  are  wrote  in 
very  good  Latin. 

Galen,  the  moll  celebrated  of  phyficians  next  A.D.  131. 
to  Hippocrates,  was  of  Pergamus.  He  lived  in 
the  reigns  of  Antoninus,  Marcus  Aurelius,  and 
fome  other  emperors.  He  was  educated  with  great 
care  in  the  ftudy  of  polite  learning,  philofophy, 
and  the  mathematics.  When  he  had  made  choice 
of  the  profefTion  of  phyfic,  he  devoted  himfelf  en- 
tirely to  it,  went  to  many  of  the  cities  of  Greece, 
to  receive  leiTons  from  the  mod  famous  mailers  in 
that  fcience,  and  continued  particularly  at  Alexan- 
dria in  Egypt,  where  the  fludy  of  phyfic  fiouriili- 
ed  at  that  time,  more  than  in  any  othei*  part  of  the 
world.  When  he  returned  into  his  own  country, 
he  knew  how  to  make  great  ufe  of  the  precious 
treafures  of  learning  which  he  had  colledled  in  his 
travels.  His  principal  application  was  in  fludying 
Hippocrates,  whom  he  always  confidered  as  his 
mafter,  and  in  whofe  fteps  he  thought  it  his  honour 
and  duty  to  tread.  He  received  his  principles  in 
all  their  force,  which  had  been  neglected  and  \ch 
in  oblivion  above  fix  hundred  years. 

He  went  to  RomiC  at  the  age  of  thirty- four, 
where  he  acquired  great  reputation,  and  at  the  fame 
time  drew  upon  himfelf  no  lels  envy  from  the  other 
phyficians.  Flis  extraordinary  cures  of  patients  ab- 
folutely  given  over,  his  fagacity  in  difcovering  the 
true  caufes  of  diftempers  that  had  efcaped  others, 
the  certainty  with  which  he  often  foretold  all   the 

E  e  3  fymptoms 
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fymptoms  that  were  to  happen,  the  effe6l  his  reme- . 
dies  would  produce,  and  the  time  in  which  a  per- 
fedi:  cure  would  be  efFeded  ;  all  this  occafioned"  his 
being  confidered,  on  the  one  fide,  by  the  unpreju- 
diced, as  a  phyfician  of  extraordinary  learning  an4 
talents ;  and  on  the  other,  by  his  jealous  brethren, 
as  a  man  who  performed  all  his  operations  by  the 
alTiftance  of  magic.  At  leaft  they  fpread  that  re- : 
port  to  depreciate  him,  if  pofTible,  in  ^he  opinioa' 
of  the  people  and  the  Great.  v 

A. D.I 66.  The  plague,  which  happened  fome  years  after, 
and  which  made  horrible  ravages  throughout  Italy 
and  in  many  other  provinces,  determined  him  to, 
return  into  his  country.  If  it  was  to  take  care  of  the 
people,  his  defign  was  very  generous  and  laudable. 

A.D.  170.  He  did  not  continue  long  there.  M.  Aurelius, 
at  his  return  from  his  expedition  againft  the  Ger- 
mans, ordered  him  to  Aquileia,  from  whence  he 
afterwards  brought  him  in  his  train  to  Rome.  The 
emperor  repofed  great  confidence  in  him.  The  ri- 
gid life  which  that  prince  led  had  very  much  im- 
paired his  health.  He  took  a  preparation  of  treacle 
every  day  to  ftrengthen  his  ftomach  and  lung5, 
which  were  very  weak:  this  Galen  made  up  for  himi 
To.  this  remedy  the  health  he  generally  enjoyed^ 
notwithftanding  his  great  weaknels,  was  attributed-. 
^  That  prince,  intending  to  return  into  Germany, 

was  extremely  defirous  of  carrying  Galen  thither 
with  him,  whofe  great  abilities,  and  perfed  know- 
ledge cf  his  conflitution,  made  him  more  capable 
of  ferving  him  than  any  other  phyfician.  Galen, 
however,  having  defired  him  to  leave  him  at  Rome^ 
the  emperor,  who  was  all  goodnefs,  complacency, 
and  humanity,  complied.  I  admire  this  condefcenr 
fion  ;  but  cannot  conceive,  how  a  phyfician  in  fuch 
2l  conjundlure  could  refufe  himfelf  to  the  defires  of 
a  prince  fo  worthy  of  confideration. 

Perhaps  the  defign  he  had  formed  of  writing  upon 
phyfic,  and  which  he  might  have  already  begun  to. 
'    "  "  '  put 
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put  in  execution,  might  occafion  this  refufal.  And 
indeed  it  was  after  this  expedition  of  M.  Aurchus 
till  his  death,  and  during  the  rci^:^a  of  Commodus, 
bis  fon  and  fucceffor,  that  Galen  compofed  and 
publifhed  his  writings  upon  phyfic,  whether  durinp- 
his  abode  at  Rome,  or  after  his  retirement  into  his 
own  country.  Part  of  his  writings  were  loft  in  the 
conflagration  which  deftroyed  whole  quarters  of 
Rome  and  many  libraries,  in  the  reign  of  tlie  em- 
peror Comm.odus.  The  place  and  time  of  Galen's 
death  are  not  exa6lly  known. 

A  fadl,  which  GaJen  relates  himfelf,  fhews  usG.ii.de 
both  his  vafl:  ability,  and  the  efteem  which  M.  Au- P!--c'^g- 
relius  had  for  him.  "  That  prince,  fays  he,  ha-  ;;;''i°"'' 
*•'  ving  been  fuddenly  fcized  in  the  night  with  a 
"  cholic  and  loofenefs,  which  made  him  feverifh, 
''  his  phyficians  ordered  him  to  Viq  ftill,  and  gave 
"  him  only  a  little  broth  in  the  fpace  of  nine  hours. 
"  The  fame  phyficians,  returning  afterwards  to  the 
''  emperor,  where  I  happened  to  be,  judged  from 
'•'  his  pulfe,  that  he  had  a  fever  coming  on  him  : 
"  for  my  part,  I  contintied  filent,  and  even  winh- 
^'  out  feeling  his  puh'e  in  my  turn.  This  induced 
"  the  emperor  to^afK  me,  turning  towards  the  fide 
"-  where  I  was,  why  I  did  not  come  to  him?  To 
which  I  anfwered,  that  his  phyficians  having  al- 
ready felt  his  pulfe  tv^'ice,  I  came  into  what  they 
had  done,  not  doubting  but  that  theyvvere  better 
judges  of  his  pulfe  than  me.  The  prince  how- 
ever offering  me  his  arm,-  I  then  felt  his  pulfe, 
and  having  examined  it  with  abundance  of  at- 
"  tention,  I  declared  that  there  was  not  the  iealt 
'•  fign  of  the  accefs  of  a  fever,  but  that  his  fto- 
"  mach  was  clogged  with  fome  indigeiled  food 
"  which  occafioned  his  b-in.9;  feverifh.  M.  Aure- 
*^  lius  was  fo  well  convinced  of  what  I  faid,  than 
"  he  cried  out :  Tbal's  it  -,  you  have  hit  it  exa^ly  : 
"  I  feel  my  ftomach  clogged-,  and  repeated  the  fame 
"  two  or  three  times  over.     He  afterwards  afked 

E  e  4  ''  me, 
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"  me,  what  was  to  be  done  to  relieve  him  ?  I  re- 
^'  plied,  if  any  other  perfon  except  the  emperor 
*'  were  in  the  fame  condition,  I  fhould  give  him 
**  a  little  pepper  in  wine,  as  1  have  often  done  upon 
"  the  like  occafion.  But,  as  it  is  the  cuftom  to 
*'  give  no  remedies  to  princes,  but  what  are  very 
*'  gentle,  it  will  fuHice  to  apply  fome  wool  fteeped 
'^  in  Gil  of  fpike  very  hot  to  the  emperor's  ftomach, 
"  M.  Aurelius,  continues  Galen,  did  not  fail  to 
"  take  both  thofe  remedies,  and  addrefling  himfelf 
*'  afterwards  to  Pitholaus,  his  fon's  governor  :  fFe 
''  have  but  one  phyfician^  faid  he,  fpeaking  of  me, 
'^  He's  the  only  man  of  value  we  have.''' 

The  manners  of  that  illuftrious  phylician  fuited 

his  ability  and  reputation.     He  expreffes  great  re- 

fped  for  the  Divinity  in  abundance  of  places  •,  and 

In  lib.  de    fays    tt  xhat  piety  does  not  confitl  in  offerino;  in- 

ufu  Corp.      ,/         y-  r       -c  l-  i  •       i  •  i 

hum.  cenle  or  iacnhces  to  him  ;  but  in  knowing  and 

"  admiring  the  wifdom,  power,  and  goodnefs,  that 
*'  fhines  forth  in  all  his  works  one's  feif,  and  in 
"  making  others  know  and  admire  them.  He  had 
*'  the  misfortune  of  not  knov;ing,  and  even  of  con* 
*'  demning  the  true  religion."        '*>   tio^  "^ 

He  never  mentions  his  father,  or  his'maflers,  but^ 
with  the  warmeil  and  moil  refpedful   gratitude,  \ 
efpeciaily  when  he  fpeaks  of  Hippocrates,  to  whom^^ 
he  afcribes   the  whole   honour  of  all  he  knew  or^ 
praftlfed.  If  he  departs  fometimes  from  his  opinion, 
for  he  refpedled  truth  above  all  things,  it  is  with 
fuch  precautions  and  refervations,  as  argue  the  fin- 
cere  efleem  he  had  for  him,  and  how  much  he  con- 
iidered  himfelf  below  him  in  every  thing  whatfoever. 

His  afiiduity  about  the  fick,  the  time  which  he^^ 
beflowed  upon  knowing  their  condition  exadly,  the 
care  which  he  took  of  the  poor,  and  the  relief  he  ^ 
procured  them,  are  fine  models  for  the  imitation  of  ,^o: 
perfons  of  the  fame  profefTion,  '"^^ 

Fiio.l.  45.      We  read  in  Pliny,  that  Archagatus  of  Pelo-,j'[ 
ponaefus  was  the    firft  phyfician    who    came  to 

Rome  ; 


Cv     J 
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iRome  :  this  was  in  the  confiilfhip  of  L.  -^milius  A.  M. 
land  L.  Julius,  the  535th  year  from  the  foundation  An°  j.  C. 
of  the  city.  It  would  be  furprifing  if  the  Romans  215. 
were  fo  long  without  phyficians.  Dionyfius  Hali-  ^"^^;  ^^ 
cainafrenfis,  fpeaking  of  a  plague,  which  fwept  off  p.  677* 
almoll  all  the  flaves  and  half  the  citizens  in  the 
301ft  year  of  Rome,  fays,  that  there  were  not  phy- 
licians  enough  for  the  number  of  the  fick.  There 
were  phyficians  then  at  that  time.  But  it  is  pro- 
bable, that  the  Romans,  till  the  arrival  of  Archaga- 
Ithus,  ufed  only  the  natural,  or  the  fimple  Empiric 
kind  of  phyfic,  fuch  as  we  may  fuppofe  it  pradifed 
by  the  iirft  men.  That  phyfician  was  treated  very 
honourably  at  Iirft,  and  rewarded  with  the  freedom 
of  the  city  :  but  the  violent  remedies  which  he  was 
obliged  to  ufe,  for  his  principal  excellency  confifted 
in  lurgery,  foon  difgufted  the  people  both  of  him 
and  of  phyfic  in  general.  It  feems  however,  that 
many  phyficians  came  from  Greece  to  Rome  to 
pradife  their  art,  though  Cato,  during  his  Jife,  op- 
poied  it  with  his  whole  power.  For,  in  the  decree, 
by  which,  many  years  after  the  death  of  that  cele- 
brated cenfor,  the  Greeks  were  obliged  to  quit 
Rome,  the  phyficians  are  mentioned  exprefsly. 
*  Till  Pliny's  time,  of  all  profeffions,  that  of  phy- 
fi  ^  as  gainful  as  it  was,  was  the  only  one  no  Ro- 
ni.m  had  followed,  becaufe  they  believed  it  below 
them  ^  and,  if  any  did  pradile  it,  it  was,  to  ufe 
the  expreiTion,  only  in  going  over  to  the  Grecian 
camp,  and  fpeaking  their  language  :  for  fuch  was 
tli2  folly  and  madneis  of  the  Romans,  and  even  of 
the  ioweft-.of  the  people,  that  they  would  confide 
only^  iP'jftrangers,  as   if  their  health  and  lives  had 

■'  '  /■  •  l-jLV  .!■'■• 
*  Solam  hanc  ^vtlum  Gjaecarum  nondum  exercet  Romana  gravitas 
in  tanfo  fru6lu:  paucifTimi  Quiritiiim  attigere,  k  ipfi  Ilatjm  ad  Giae- 
cos  transfugae.  Imo  veio aiiJloritas  aliter,  quam  Grasce  earn  trac- 
tantibus,  etiara  apud  imperitos  expertefque  linguae,  non  eft:  ac 
minus  ciedunt,  quse  ad  liiltiteai  {Tujiin  pertinent,  fi  intelligunt.  P/in, 
],  25. ■  c.  I.  '■"  ■"  '■'  "   '  "'  ' 

been 
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been  moft  fafe  in  the  hands  of  thoie,  whofe  vcrft 
language  they  did  not  nnderftand.  ■ 

It  is  difficult,  and  indeed  foreign  to  my  fubje6l:; 
to  determine  in  refpedt  to  the  merit  of  the  antient 
and  modern  phyfic,  and  to  give  the  one  the  prefe-j 
rence  to  the  other.  They  have  each  their  pecuHat 
advantages,  which  render  both  highly  eflimable.  It 
is  natural  to  conceive,  that  the  experience  of  many 
ages  muil  have  added  confiderabie  Hghts  to  tht 
M.  Buret-  knowledge  of  the  antients.  I  defired  a  learned  phy* 
^'  fician,  one  of  my  brethren  in  the  college  royal  and 

the  academy  of  Belles  Letters,  and  my  particular 
friend,  to  favour  me  with  a  few  lines  upon  what  t 
might  fay  with  reafon  upon  a  fubjedl  ablolutely  un-^ 
known  to  me.  I  fhall  content  myfelf  with  inferting 
them  here,  without  any  addition  : 

"  The  new  difcoveries  which  have  inriched  the 
"  phyfiG  of  the  moderns,  and  which  may  give  i^ 
*  the  preference  to  that  of  the  antients,  are : 

"  I.  Thofe  of  anatomy,  which  have  made  it 
*'  more  perfectly  acquainted  with  the  ftrudure  o\ 
"  the  human  body,  and  the  wonders  of  the  animal 
*'  ceconomy  *,  amongfi:  others,  the  circulation  ol 
*'  the  blood,  with  all  its  relations  and  dependences : 
*'  which  has  given  it  a  great  infight  into  the  caufes 
*'  of  difeaies,  and  the  manner  of  treating  them. 

''  2.  Thofe  of  furgery,  which,  befides  many  very 
^'  falutary  operations  added  to  thofe  of  the  antients, 
*'  have  rendered  the  modern  pradice  more  fafe  and 
"  and  expeditious,  and  lefs  painful. 

"  3.  Thofe  of  pharmacy,  which  confifts  in  the 
"  knowledge  and  ufe  of  many  fpecific  remedies  fot 
''  the  cure  of  certain  difeafesj  as  Quinquina  for  thd 
*'  ague.  Ipecacuanha  for  the  dyfentery,  &c.  without 
♦'  reckoning  thofe  which  chymiftry  has  rendered 
.   *'  more  efficacious  and  lefs  difgufting, 

"  4.  The  opening  of  bodies  that  have  died  of 
*«  difeafes  an  abundant  fource  of  the  mofl  impor- 
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*'  tant  obfervations,  for  improving  the  pradice  of 
*'  phyfic  in  the  treatment  of  the  fame  difeafes. 

"  The  phyfic  of  the  antients  is  perhaps  to  be 
''  preferred  to  that  of  the  moderns,  in  being  lefs 
"  profufe  of  medicines  in  ficknefs,  and  lefs  defirous 
"  to  precipitate  cures  -,  in  obferving  the  motions  of 
"  nature  with  more  attention,  and  alTifting  them 
"  with  greater  confidence;  and  in  being  contented 
"  to  divide  the  honour  of  the  cure  with  nature, 
*'  without  arrogating  the  whole  glory  of  it  to  it- 
*'  felf,  &c." 

Phyfic,  however  ufeful  and  falutary,  has  had  the 
misfortune  to  be  the  butt,  almoft  in  all  times,  even 
of  great  and  highly  efl:imable  perfons,  efpecially 
^^'mongfl  the  Romans.  *  Cato,  to  whofe  authority 
a  triumph  and  the  cenforfhip  add  nothing,  fo  much 
was  his  perfonal  merit  fuperior  to  all  titles,  was  one 
of  thofe  who  declared  himfelf  mofl  ftrongly  againft 
the  phyficians,  as  we  fee  in  a  letter  to  his  fon,  pre- 
ferved  by  Pliny.  But  we  muft  obferve,  that  he 
means  in  it  only  the  phyficians  from  Greece,  to 
which  nation  he  has  abundance  of  ill-will.  "  You  -f- 
*'  may  depend  upon  what  I  am  going  to  fay  as  a 
''  certain  predidion.  If  ever  that  nation  (meaning 
^'  Greece)  (hould  impart  to  us  theu-tafle  for  letters, 
"  we  are  undone;  and  efpecially  if  they  fend  us 
*'  their  phyficians.  They  have  fworn  amongfl:  them- 
"  felves  to  deftroy  all  the  Barbarians  with  their  art." 
The  Greeks  called  all  other  nations  by  that  name. 
So  excefilve  an  exaggeration  refutes  itfelf,  and  fuf- 
ficiently  explains  what  we  ought  to  think  of  it. 

Pliny  the  Naturalifb  was  much  in  the  fame  way 
pf  thinking.     He  feems  to  have  made  it  his  bufi- 
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t  Quod  clariffime  Intelllgl  potefv  ex  M.  Catone,  cujus  auftoritati 
riumphus  atque  Cenfura  mininnirn  confcrunt :  tanto  plus  in  iplb 
fft.     Plhi.  1.  29.  c.  I. 

\  f  Nequiflimum  &  indocile  genus  illorum.  Et  hoc  puta  Vatem 
pixifle  :  Qiiandocumque  ifta  gens  fuas  literas  dabit,  on^nia  corrum- 
pet.  Turn  etiam  magis,  fi  medicos  fuos  hue  mittet.  Jvwanant  in- 
fer fe  barbaros  necare  omnes  medic ina.    Ibid, 

(lefs 
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nefs  to  decry  the  phyficians,  by  throwing  together; 
all  that  could  make  them  contemptible  and  even 
odiousi  He  taxes  them  with  avarice,  upon  account 
of  the  confiderable  rewards  they  received  from 
princes :  but  ought  the  generous  gratitude  of  the 
latter  to  be  imputed  to  phyficians  ?  He  reports  thlc 
depravity  of  manners  into  which  fome  of  them  fell: 
but  were  not  thefe  faults  perfonal,  and  ought  they 
not  to  be  atoned  for  by  the  infinite  fervices  which 
others  of  the  fame  profefTion  have  done  mankind  in 
all  ages  ?  He  takes  pains  to  turn  the  confultations 
of  phyficians  into  ridicule  :  he  repeats  an  antient 
infcription  upon  a  tomb,  in  which  the  deceafed  faid. 
that  he  died  of  a  multitude  of  phyficians:  Turb^^ 
SE  Medicorum  periisse.  He  complains  that  oi 
all  the  arts  phyfic  is  allowed  to  be  praclifed  withoui 
undergoing  any  examination,  or  giving  any  proofs 
of  its  ability.  *'  They  karn  it,  *  fays  he,  at  oui 
*^  hazard,  and  acquire  experience  at  the  price  ol 
''  our  lives.  No  law  punifhes  their  ignorance  ;  noi 
**  is  there  any  example  of  its  beirig  chaftifed.  Onl) 
^'  a  phyfician  can  murder  with  abfolute  impunity.' 
Pliny  has  reafon  for  thefe  complaints  •,  but  they  ex- 
tend only  to  Empirics,  that  is  to  fay,  perfons  of  nc 
repute,  authority,  or  learning,  who  take  upon  them 
to  pradlife  that,  of  all  the  arts,  which  ftands  the 
moil  in  need  of  thefe  qualifications. 
'  Extremes  are  not  to  be  admitted  upon  this  head, 
in  which  blind  confidence,  and  ill-grounded  con- 
Ecclefiaft.  tempt,  may  be  equally  dangerous.  The  holy  fcrip- 
ture,  which  is  the  rule  of  our  opinions,  prefcrbes 
both  to  the  patient  and  phyfician  how  they  ought 
to  think  and  act :  "  Honour  the  phyfician  with 
*'  the  honour  due  unto  him,  for  the  ufes  which 
"  you  may  have  of  him:  for  the  Lord  hath  created 

*  Nulk  lex  quae  piiniat  infcitiam  :  capitale  nullum  exemplum  vln- 
diilas.  Difcunt  periculis  noftris,  &  experimenta  per  mortes  agunt : 
medicoque  tantum  homhiem  occldifle  impunitas  iumma  e-ft.  Plin. 
1.  19.  c.  I. 

*'  hitni 
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*  him — The  Lord  hath  created  medicines  out  of 
'  the  earth,  and  he  that  is  wife  will  not  abhor 
'  them — Was  not  the  water  mad^  fvveet  with  wood, 
'  that  the  virtue  thereof  \_of  plants]  might  be 
'  known?  And  he  hath  given  men  fkill,  that  he 
'  might  be  honoured  in  his  marvellous  works— 
'  My  fon,  in  thy  ficknefs  be   not  negligent ;  but 

*  pray  unto  the  Loid,  and  he  will  make  thee 
'  whole :  Then  give  place  unto  the  phyfician  ;  for 
'  the  Lord  hath  created  him  :  let  him  not  go  froni 
'  thee,  for  thou  haft  need  of  him.  There  is  a 
•'  time  when  in  their  hands  there  is  good  fuccefs  ; 
'  for  they  fhall  alfo  pray  unto  the  Lord,  that  he 
'  would  profper  that  which  they  give,  for  eafe  and 
'  remedy  to  prolong  life."  Only  the  Spirit  of  God 
s  capable  of  giving  luch  wife  and  reafonable  advice. 

SECT.     II. 
Of     botany. 

BOTANY  is  a  fcience  which  treats  of  plants. 
This  branch  of  knowledge  has  been  efteemed 
in  all  ages  and  nauons.  Mankind  are  generally 
snough  convinced,  that  all  phyfic  is  included  in 
Simples  ;  *  and  there  is  great  reafon  to  believe,  that 
it  had  its  beginning  in  thefe  remedies,  which  are 
fimple,  natural,  of  no  expence,  always  at  hand,  and 
within  the  capacity  of  the  pooreft  perfon.  Pliny 
cannot  bear  that,  infteadof  ufingthem.,  people  fliould 
go  at  a  great  expence  to  the  moft  remote  countries 
in  queft  of  medicines.  Accordingly  we  fee,  that 
the  moft  antient  phyficians  diftinguilhed  themfelves 
by  the  knowledge  and  ufeof  fimples  :  .^fculapius,  P^oniJs 
who,  if  we  may  believe  fable,  reftored  Hippolytus  j^erbL^.^""* 
to  life  by  the  ufe  of  them  ;  Chiron,  the  mafter  of  hrg. 
Achilles,  fo  fkilful  in  phyfic  -,  Jafpis,  to  whom  his 

*  Hinc  nata  Medicina.  Hsc  fola  nature  placuerat  efle  remedia, 
parata  vulgo,  inventu  facilia,  ac  fine  impc-ndio — Ulceri  paivo  rne- 
Jjcina  a  Rubro  mari  imputatur,  giim  remedia  vera  quoudie  pauper- 
rirnus  quif(jue  ccenet.  Plin*  1.  24.  c.  21. 

father 
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father  Apollo,  the  god  of  phyfic,  granted,  as  a  rari^ 
gift,  the  knowledge  of  Simples  : 

Scire  poteftates  herbarum,  ufumque  medendi. 

j^n.  1.  12.  V.  396, 

To  know  the  pow'*rs  of  herbs ^  and  arts  of  cure. 

Botany  is  one  of  the  parts  of  natural  philofophy ! 
it  calls  in  the  aid  of  chymiftry ;  and  is  of  great 
life  in  phyfic.  Natural  philofophy,  or  phyfics  {ft* 
general,  confiders  the  internal  llrudure  of  plants, 
their  vegetation,  generation,  and  multiplication. 
Chymiftry  reduces  them  to  their  principles  or  ele* 
ments.  Phyfic  derives  from  thefe  elemental  prin- 
ciples, and  ftill  more  frequently  from  the  experience 
of  the  efFe6ts  of  plants,  when  employed  in  fubftancer, 
the  ufe  to  be  made  of  them  for  the  health  of  an  hu* 
man  body.  The  union  of  thefe  feveral  branches  of 
knowledge  in  the  fame  perfon  forms  an  excellent 
charader,  but  is  not  necefiary  to  Botany  properly  fo 
called,  whofe  bounds  are  lefs  extenfive,  within  which 
it  may  confine  itfelf  with  honour.  To  make  plants 
a  peculiar  ftudy,  to  know  their  moft  effential  marks, 
to  be  able  to  name  them  in  a  fhort  and  eafy  method, 
that  reduces  them  to  their  proper  and  refpeclive  kinds 
and  clafTes,  to  defcribe  them  in  terms  fo  as  to  be 
known  to  thofe  who  never  faw  them  ;  thefe  are  pre- 
cifely  the  functions  of  a  botanift  confidered  as  fuch. 

In  the  earlier  times,  the  knowledge  of  plants 
feems  to  have  been  purely  medicinal:  which  is  what 
rendered  the  catalogue  of  them  fo  (hort  and  fo  li- 
mited, that  Theophraflus,  the  beft  hiftorian  of  an- 
tiquity come  down  to  us  upon  this  fubjedl,  names 
only  fix  hundred,  though  he  had  colledled  not  only 
thofe  of  Greece,  but  of  Libya,  Egypt,  Ethiopia^ 
and  Arabia.  Diofcorides  and  Pliny,  though  they 
might  have  had  better  and  ampler  memoirs  upon 
this  head,  have  fcarce  cited  more.  But,  far  from 
having  eftablifhed  any  order  amongft  them,  they 
have  not  defcribed  thofe  of  which  they  fpeak,  in  a 

proper 
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proper  manner  todiflinguifhand  make  them  known  •, 
and  have  many,  even  of  the  mod  important  in  their 
colleclion,  that  are  not  now  to  be  found. 

The  ages  which  fucceeded  that  of  Dlofcorides, 
added  Httle  riches  to  Botany.  And  indeed  at  length 
all  the  fciences  were  ecHpfed,  and  did  not  appear 
again  till  the  fifteenth  century,  when  every  body  was 
intent  upon  hearing  the  antients,  in  order  to  retrieve 
jChe  learning  which  had  been  fo  long  buried  in  cbli- 
|vion.  Pope  Nicholas  V,  commiflionod  Theodore 
Gaza  to  tranflate  Theophraftus,  as  the  only  man 
capable  of  making  him  underflood.  Soon  after  other 
learned  men  laboured  fucceflively  in  tranflating  Dlo- 
fcorides. Thefe  verfions,  though  very  eftimable  ui 
other  refpc6ts,  ferved  only  to  excite  difputes  between 
^rnany  very  learned  phyficians. 

The  fearch  after  plants  iathe  books  of  the  Greeks 
and  Latins  was  from  that  time  conceived  not  the 
beft  method  of  making  any  great  progrefs  in  the 
knowledge  of  them.  Accordingly  refolutions  were 
taken  to  go  in  queft  of  it  to  the  places  where  the 
antients  had  written.  With  this  vievv^  voyages  were 
made  to  the  iilands  of  the  Archipelago,  Syria,  Me- 
fopotamia,  Paleftine,  Arabia,  and  Egypt.  Thefe 
excurfions  were  ufelefs  enough  v/ith  refped  to  their 
principal  defign,  the  underftanding  of  the  antient 
authors :  but,  the  Learned  having  brought  back  a 
great  number  of  plants  which  they  difcovered  them 
felves,  botany  began  to  appear  in  its  true  form,  and 
to  change  what  before  was  only  citation  and  com- 
ment into  natural  obfervations  and  a  regular  fciencc. 
About  the  end  of  the  Fifteenth  Century,  they  con- 
fined themfelves  folely  to  defcribing  the  plants  of 
their  own  countries,  or  of  thofe  into  which  greater 
curiofity  had  carried  the  lovers  of  botany ;  and  they 
!  began  to  point  out  the  places  where  each  plant 
I  grew,  the  time  of  its  coming  up,  its  duration  and 
I  maturity,  with  figures,  that  conllitute  the  principal 
'  value  of  this  kind  of  works,  from  the  clearneis  they 

giv^ 
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give  them.  Various  colledions  which  appeared  af 
that  time,  inflead  of  the  five  or  fix  hundred  extradt- 
cd  by  Matthiolus  from  the  antients,  included  in  the 
beginning  of  the  fixteenth  century  more  than  fix 
thoufand,  all  defcribed  with  their  figures. 

There  was  fi:ill  wanting  however  a  general  order, 
or  fyflem,  to  the  knowledge  of  plants,  which  mighc 
make  it  a  fcience  properly  fo  called,  by  giving  ic 
principles  and  a  method.  Upon  this  feveral  of  the 
Learned  employed  themfelves  afterwards,  with  a 
fuccefs,  not  indeed  perfedl  hitherto,  (for  fciences 
attain  their  ultimate  perfedion  only  from  fuccelTion 
of  time)  but  which  afforded  great  views  and  infight 
for  arriving  at  that  perfection. 

The  Syftem  of  botany  at  length  received  its  laft' 
form  from  Monfieur  Tournefort.  His  inftitutions, 
attended  with  the  defcription  and  defigns  of  an  im- 
menfe  number  of  plants,  will  be  an  eternal  monu*  - 
ment  of  the  vaftncfs  of  his  views,  and  his  laborious 
inquiries,  which  coft  him  incredible  fatigues,  in- 
dlfpenfably  neceffary  to  the  defign  he  propofed.  For 
botany,  fays  Mr.  Fontenelle  in  his  oration  in  praife 
of  Mr.  Tournefort,  is  not  a  fedentary  and  inadive 
fcience,  that  maybe  attained  in  the  repofe  and  fhade 
of  a  clofet,  like  geometry  or  hiflory  ;  or  which,  at 
mod:,  like  chymiftry,  anatomy,  and  afi:ronomy,  re- 
quires operations  of  no  great  pains  and  application. 
To  fucceed  in  it,  the  (ludent  muft  range  over  moun- 
tains and  forefl:s,  muft  climb  fi:eep  rocks,  and  ex- 
pofe  himfelf  upon  the  brinks  of  precipices.  The 
only  books,  that  can  inftrudl  him  fully  in  this  fub-  ^ 
je6t,  are  fprinkled  over  the  face  of  the  whole  earth, 
and,  to  perufe  and  colled  them,  he  muft  refolve 
upon  fatigue  and  danger. 

To  fucceed  in  the  defign  of  carrying  botany  to 
the  greateft  perfeflion,  or  at  lead  to  approach  it, 
it  would  be  necefiary  to  fiiudy  Theophraftus  and 
pifcorides  in  Greece,  Afia,  Egypt,  Africa,  and  in 
all  the  places  where  they  lived,    or  with   which' 

they 
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they  were  more  particularly  acquainted.  Monfieur 
Tournefort  received  the  king's  orders,  in  1700,  to 
make  the  tour  of  thofe  provinces,  not  only  in  order 
for  knowing  the  plants  of  the  antients,  and  perhaps 
alfo  fuch  others  as  might  have  efcaped  them,  but 
for  making  obfervations  upon  natural  hiftory  in 
general.  Thefe  are  expences  worthy  of  a  prince  of 
Lewis  XlVth's  magnificence,  and  will  do  him  in- 
finite honour  throughout  all  ages.  The  plague* 
which  then  raged  in  Egypt,  abdridged  Mr.  Tourne- 
fort's  travels  to  his  great  regret,  and  made  him  re- 
turn from  Smyrna  into  France  in  1702.  He  ar- 
rived, as  a  great  poet  fays  upon  a  more  pompous 
but  lefs  ufeful  occafion,  laden  with  the  Jpoih  of  the  Spolils  o- 
Raft.  Befides  an  infinity  of  various  obfervations,  '"'^"^^^ 
he  brought  back  thirteen  hundred  and  fifty- fix  nev/  virg. 
fpecies  of  plants,  without  including  thofe  which  he 
had  colledled  in  his  former  travels.  What  vaft  riches ! 

It  was  necefi[ary  to  difpofe  them  in  an  order  that 
might  facilitate  the  knowledge  of  them.  This  Mr. 
Tournefort  had  before  laboured  in  his  firfl  work, 
publifhed  in  the  year  1 694.  By  the  new  order  which 
he  eflablilhed,  the  whole  were  reduced  into  fourteen 
figures  of  flowers,  by  the  means  of  which  we  defcend 
to  fix  hundred  and  feventy-three  kinds,  or  diftindl 
GenufiTes,  that  contain  under  them  eight  thoufand 
eight  hundred  and  forty-fix  Species  of  Plants. 

Since  Monfieur  Tournefort's  death,  botany  has 
been-  greatly  augmented,  and  new  additions  are 
(every  day  made  to  it  by  the  pains  and  application 
of  thofe  who  have  the  care  of  this  part  of  phyfic  in 
the  royal  garden  of  France,  efpecially  fince  the  di- 
rection of  it  has  been  given  to  the  Count  de  Mau- 
repas,  fecretary  of  ftate,  who  not  only  delights, 
but  thinks  it  his  duty,  to  proted  learning  and 
learned  men. 

I  ought  here  to  exprefs  my  gratitude  to  *  Mon- 

*  DoElor-regent  hi  the  faculty  of  phyfic  in  the  uni'verfiiy  of  ParlSf 
frofejfor  and  detnonfiralor  of  plants  in  the  garden-rojaly  &c. 

Vol.  IIL  F  f  fieur 
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fieur  JufTieu  fenior,  who  communicated  one  of  hi5 
memoirs  upon  botany  to  me. 


c 


SECT.     III. 
Of     CHYMISTRY. 

HYMISTRY  is  an  art  which  teaches  to 
feparate  by  fire  the  different  fubftances  con- 
tamed  in  mixed  bodies,  or,  which  is  the  lame  thing, 
in  vegetables,  minerals,  and  animals;  that  is  to  fay, 
to  make  the  analyfis  of  natural  bodies,  to  reduce 
them  into  their  firfl  principles,  and  to  difcover  their 
hidden  virtues.  It  may  be  of  ufe  both  to  phyficians^ 
in  particular  for  the  difcovery  of  medicines,  and  na- 
tural philofophers  in  general  for  the  knowledge  of 
nature.  It  does  not  appear,  that  the  antients  made 
much  ufe  of  it,  though  perhaps  it  was  not  unknown 
to  them. 

Paracelfus,  who  lived  in  the  beginning  of  the 
fixteenth  century,  and  taught  phyfic  at  Bafil,  ac- 
quired great  reputation  there,  by  curing  many  per- 
fons  of  difeafes  believed  incurable  with  chymical 
remedies.  He  boafted,  that  he  could  preferve  a 
man's  life  during  many  ages,  and  died  himfelf  at 
fourfcore  and  eight. 

Mr.  Lemery,  fo  expert  and  famous  in  chymi- 
flry,  declared  almoft  all  analyfes  to  be  no  more 
than  the  curiofity  of  philofophers,  and  believed  that, 
in  refpedl  to  phyfic,  chymiftry,  in  reducing  mixed 
bodies  to  their  principles,  reduced   them  often  to 

Mem.de    nothing.     I  ftiall  relate  one  of  his  experiments,. 

^^^cz6.de5  ^vj|ic[^  ig  curious,  and  intelligible  to  every  body. 

izn.  1700.  He  made  an  -^tna  or  Vefuvius,  by  burying  at 
the  depth  of  a  foot  in  the  ground,  during  the  fum- 
mer,  fifty  pounds  of  filings  of  iron  and  fulphur 
pulverifed  in  equal  quantities,  the  whole  made  into 
a  pafle  with  water.  In  about  eight  or  nine  hours 
time,  the  earth  fwelled,  and  opened  itfelf  in  feveral 

places } 
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places ',  and  emitted  hot  and  fulphurous  vapours, 
and  at  length  flames. 

It  is  eafy  to  conceive,  that  a  greater  quantity  of 
this  mixture  of  iron  and  fulphur  with  a  proportionate 
depth  of  earth  was  all  that  was  wanting  to  form  a 
real  mount  iSltna :  That  the  fulphurous  vapours 
would,  in  endeavouring  a  pafllige,  have  occafioned 
an  earthquake  more  or  lefs  violent,  according  to 
their  force  and  the  obftacles  in  their  way :  That, 
when  they  either  found  or  made  themfelves  a  vent, 
they  would  break  out  with  an  impetuofity  to  occa- 
fion  an  hurricane :  That,  if  they  made  their  way 
through  a  part  of  the  earth  under  the  Tea,  they 
would  occafion  thofe  water- fpouts  fo  dangerous  to 
ihips  :  And,  laftly,  that,  if  they  rofe  to  the  clouds, 
they  would  carry  their  fulphur  thither  along  with 
them,  which  would  produce  thunder. 

There  is  a  kind  of  chimerical  chymiftry  that  pro- 
pofes  the  tranfmutation  of  metals  as  its  objedl,  and 
is  Ccilkd  Alc/yymy^  or  Seeking  the  philofopher^s  Jione, 

SECT.    IV. 
Of    anatomy. 

^y\NATOMYisa  fcience  that  teaches  the 
jf\_  knowledge  of  the  parts  of  an  human  body, 
and  of  other  animals,  by  difledlion.  Thofe  who 
have  written  upon  anatomy  amongft  the  antients, 
are  Hippocrates,  Democritus,  Ariflotle,  Eraliflra- 
tus,  Galen,  *  Herophylus,  and  many  others,  who 
perfedly  knew  the  neceflity  of  it,  and  confidered  ic 
as  the  mofl  important  part  of  phyfic,  without 
which  it  was  impoffible  to  know  the  ufe  of  the  parts 
of  an  human  body,  and  confequently  the  caufes  of 
difeafes.  It  was,  however,  entirely  renounced  for 
many  ages,  and  was  not  re-in(lated  till  the  fixteenth 
century.     The  diflTedion  of  an  human  body  was 

*  According  to  Tertullian,  this  Herophylus,  in  ordir  to  knoiu  the 
human  body^  differed  a  very  great  number  of  bodies, 
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held  facriiege  till  the  reign  of  Francis  I,  and  there  is 
a  confuitation  excanf,  which  the  Emperor  Charles  V. 
caufed  the  profeiTors  of  Theology  at  Salamanca  to 
hold,  in  order  to  inquire  whether  an  human  body 
mio-ht  be  diffedled  for  the  knowledge  of  its  flruc- 
ture  with  a  fafe  confcience.  Vefal,  a  Flemifh  phy- 
fician,  who  died  in  1564,  was  the  lirfl  who  revived 
and  methodifed  what  is  called  anatomy. 

Since  him,  anatomy  has  made  a  great  progrefs, 
and  been  much  improved.  One  of  the  difcoveries, 
which  have  done  mo  ft  honour  to  the  moderns,  is 
the  circulation  of  the  blood.  The  motion  by  which 
the  blood  is  carried  feveral  times  a  day  from  the 
heart  into  all  the  parts  of  the  body  by  the  arteries, 
and  returns  from  thofe  parts  to  the  heart  by  the 
In  1628.  veins,  is  fo  called.  Harvey,  a  celebrated  Englifli 
doctor,  is  faid  to  have  been  the  firft  who  difcovered 
this  circulation,  which  is  now  admitted  by  all  phy- 
ficians.  There  are  fome,  however,  who  deny  hirrj 
this  glory,  and  even  pretend  that  Hippocrates>> 
Ariftotle,  and  Plato  knew  it  before  him.  That 
may  be  :  but  they  made  fo  little  ufe  of  it,  that  it  is 
almoft  the  fame  as  if  they  had  been  ignorant  of  it  j 
and  as  much  may  be  laid  of  them  in  refpedl  ta 
many  other  phyfical  matters.  v 
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MATHEMATICS. 

f  I  '"^  HE  Mathematics  hold  the  firfl  place 

I         amongft  the  Iciences,  becaufe  they  alone 

j&^       are  founded  upon  infalUble  demonftrations. 

And  this  undoubtedly  gave  them  their  name.    For 

Mathefis  in  Greek  fignines  fcience. 

I  fhall  confider  particularly  in  this  place  only 
Geometry  and  Aftrorfomy,  which  are  the  principal 
branches  of  mathematical  knowledge  -,  to  which  I 
fhall  add  fome  other  parts,  that  have  an  effential 
relation  to  them. 

I  muft  confefs,  to  my  fhame,  that  the  fubje(5ls  I 
am  going  to  treat  on  are  ablblut^ly  unknown  to 
me,  except  the  hillorical  part  of  them.  But,  by 
the  privilege  I  have  affumed,  with  which  the  pub- 
lic does  not  feem  to  be  offended,  it  is  in  my  power 
to  apply  the  riches  of  others  to  my  own  ufe.  What 
treafures  have  I  not  found  upon  this  occafion  in 
the  memoirs  of  the  academy  of  fciences  !  ]f  I  could 
have  taken  all  I  have  faid  upon  fuch  fublime  and 
abftrafted  fubjeifts  from  them,  I  fliould  have  no  oc- 
cafion to  fear  for  myfelf. 

Iciz  CHAP- 
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CHAPTER     L 
OF     GEOMETRY. 

TH  E  word  Geometry  fignifies,  literally,  the  art 
of  meafuring  the  earth.  The  Egyptians  are 
^'  '°9-  ^  faid  to  have  invented  it,  on  account  of  the  inunda- 
p.  787.'"*  tions  of  the  Nile.  For,  that  river  carrying  away  the 
land- marks  every  year,  and  leflening  fome  eilates 
to  enlarge  others,  the  Egyptians  were  obliged  to 
meafure  their  country  often,  and  for  that  purpofe 
to  contrive  a  method  and  art,  which  was  the  origin . 
and  beginning  of  geometry.  This  reafon  might 
have  induced  the  Egyptians  to  cultivate  geometry 
with  the  more  care  and  attention ,  but  its  origin  is , 
undoubtedly  of  a  more  antient  date. 

However  that  be,  it  pafTed  from  Egypt  into 
Greece,  and  Thales  of  Miletus  is  believed  to  have 
carried  it  thither,  at  his  return  from  his  travels.  Py- 
thagoras alfo  placed  it  in  great  honour,  and  admit- 
ted no  difciples  who  had  not  learnt  the  principles  of 
geometry. 

Geometry  is  to  be  confidered  in  two  different 
views,  either  as  a  fpeculative,  or  a  pradtical 
fcience. 

Geometry,  as  a  fpeculative  fcience,  confiders  the 
figure  and  extent  of  bodies  according  to  three  dif- 
ferent dimenfions,  length,  breadth,  and  thicknefs, 
which  form  three  fpecies  of  extent,  lines,  fuperfi- 
cies,  and  folids,  or  folid  bodies.  Accordingly  it 
compares  the  different  lines  with  each  other,  and 
determines  their  equality  or  ineaquality.  It  fhews 
alfo  how  much  greater  the  one  is  than  the  other. 
It  does  the  fame  in  refpedt  to  fuperficies.  For  in- 
ftance,  it  demonftrates  that  a  triangle  is  the  half  of 
a  parallelogram  of  the  fame  bafe  and  height :  that 
two  circles  are  in  proportion  to  each  other  as  the 
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fquares  of  their  diameters ;  that  is  to  fay,  that,  if 
the  one  be  three  times  as  large  as  the  other,-  the  firfl 
wiJ]  contain  nine  times  as  much  fpace  as  the  latter. 
And,  laftly,  it  confiders  Solids  or  the  quantities  of 
bodies  in  the  fame  manner.  It  fhews,  that  a  pyra- 
mid is  the  third  of  a  prifm  of  the  fame  bafe  and 
height:  that  a  fphere  or  globe  is  two  thirds  of  a 
cylinder  circumfcribed,  that  is  to  fay,  a  cylinder  of 
the  fame  heighth  and  breadth  :  that  globes  are  in 
the  fame  proportion  with  each  other  as  the  cubes  of 
their  diameters.  If,  for  example,  the  diameter  of 
one  globe  be  four  times  as  large  as  that  of  another, 
the  firft  globe  is  fixty-four  times  as  much  in  quan- 
tity as  the  fecond.  Accordingly,  if  they  are  of  the 
fame  matter,  the  former  will  weigh  fixty-four  times 
as  much  as  the  other,   becaufe  64  is  the  cube  of  4. 

Pra6lical  geometry,  founded  upon  the  theory  of 
the  fpeculative,  is  folely  employed  in  meafuring  the 
three  fpecies  of  extent,  lines,  fuperficies,  and  folids. 
It  teaches  us,  for  example,  how  to  meafure  the  di- 
flance  of  two  objeds  from  each  other,  the  height 
of  a  tower,  and  the  extent  of  land :  how  to  divide 
a  fuperficies  into  as  many  parts  as  we  pleafe,  of 
which  the  one  may  be  twice,  thrice,  four  times,  &c, 
as  large  as  another.  It  fliews  us  how  to  gage  cafks, 
and  the  manner  of  finding  the  contents  of  any  other 
veflels  ufed  either  to  hold  liquids  or  folids.  It  not 
only  meafures  diflferent  objedls  upon  the  furface  of 
the  earth,  but  the  globe  of  the  earth  itfelf,  by  de- 
termining the  extent  of  its  circumference,  and  the 
length  of  its  diameter.  It  goes  fo  far  as  to  fhew 
the  diftance  of  the  moon  from  the  earth.  It  even 
ventures  to  meafure  that  of  the  fun,  and  its  magni- 
tude in  refpedl  to  the  terreftrial  globe.'  ?-^P-, 

The  moll  illuftrious  philofophers  made  this  fcience 
their  peculiar  ftudy  :  Anaxagoras,  Plato,  Ariftotle, 
Architas,  Eudoxus,  and  many  others,  of  whom  I 
fhall  only  fpeak  of  the  moft  known,  and  thofe  whofe 
works  are  come  down  to  us. 

F  f  4  EuCLIDc 
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Ant.  J.  C,      Euclid.  We  fhall  fpeak  of  him  in  the  fequel. 

^°°'  Arist^us  the  elder.     He  feems  to  have  been 

Euclid's  cotemporary.     He  wrote  five  books  upon  ^ 
f olid  places^  that  is  to  fay,  as  Pappus  explains  it, 
upon  the  three  Conic  Se6lions. 

Ant.  J.  c,  Apollonius  Perg^us,  fo  called  from  a  city  ^ 
.^59»  ofPamphylia.  He  lived  in  the  Reign  of  Ptolomy 
Evergetes,  and  colle6ted  all  that  the  mod  learned 
geometricians  had  written  upon  conic  fe(5tions  before 
him,  of  which  he  made  eight  books,'  which  came 
down  entire  to  the  time  of  Pappus  of  Alexandria, 
who  compofed  a  kind  of  introdudion  to  that  work. 
The  four  Jaft  books  of  Apollonius  were  afterwards 
loft.  But  in  1658  the  famous  John  Alphonfo  Bo- 
relli,  pafTmg  through  Florence,  found  an  Arabian 
manufcript  in  the  library  of  the  Medicis,  with  this 
infcription  in  Latin,  ApcUonii  Perg^i  Conkorim  Li- 
hri  oilo.     They  were  tranflated  into  Latin. 

Archimedes,  I  fhall  defer  fpeaking  of  him  a 
little. 

Pappus  of  Alexandria  flourifhed  in  the  reign  of 
Theodofius,  in  the  395th  year  of  Chrift.  He 
compofed  a  colle6iion  upon  geometrical  fubjedls  in 
eight  books,  of  which  the  two  firft  are  loft.  The 
Abbe  Gallois,  when  the  academy  of  fciences  af- 
fumed  a  new  form  in  1699,  undertook  to  work 
upon  the  geometry  of  the  antients,  and  particularly 
upon  Pappus's  colleftion,  of  which  he  was  for  print- 
ing the  Greek  text,  that  had  never  been  done,  and 
for  correding  the  very  defective  Latin  verfion.  Ic 
is  a  misfortune  for  the  commonwealth  of  letters, 
that  this  v/as  only  intended. 

Of  the  geometricians  I  have  mentioned,  the  two 
moft  illuftrious,  and  who  have  done  moft  honour 
to  geometry,  but  in  a  different  degree  of  merit, 
were  Euclid  and  Archimedes.  Euclid  is  only  an 
author  of  elements :  but  Archimedes  is  a  fublime 
geometrician,  whom  even  the  moft  learned  in  the 
pew  methods  admire  to  this  day, 
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EUCLID. 

Euclid  the  mathematician  was  of  Alexandria, 
Where  he  taught  in  the  reign  of  Ptolomy  the  fon  of 
Lagiis.  We  muft  not  confound  him,  as  Valerius 
JMaximus  has  done,  with  another  Euchd  of  Mega- 
ira,  the  founder  of  the  fedl  of  philofophers,  called 
the  Megaric  fed,  who  lived  in  the  time  of  Socrates 
jand  Plato,  that  is  to  fay,  above  fourfcore  years 
'before  the  mathematician.  Euclid  feems  to  have 
made  Speculative  Geometry  his  fole  and  principal 
ftudy.  He  has  left  us  a  Work,  intitled,  T^he  ele- 
ments of  geometry y  in  fifteen  books.  It  is  however 
doubted,  whether  the  two  lad  are  his.  His  ele- 
ments contain  a  feries  of  Propofitions,  which  are 
the  bafis  and  foundation  of  all  the  other  parts  of  the 
mathematics.  This  book  is  confidered  as  one  of 
the  mod  precious  monuments  come  down  to  us 
from  the  antients,  in  refpe6l  to  natural  knowledge. 
He  wrote  alfo  upon  optics,  catoptrics,  mufic,  and 
other  learned  fubjedls. 

It  hath  been  cbl'erved,  that  the  famous  M.  Pafcal, 
at  twelve  years  of  age,  without  having  ever  read  any 
book  of  geometry,  or  knowing  any  thing  more  of 
that  Science,  except  that  it  taught  the  method  of 
making  exact  figures,  and  of  finding  their  propor- 
tions to  each  other,  proceeded,  by  the  ftrength  of 
his  genius  only,  to  the  3 2d  propofition  of  the  firft 
book  of  Euclid. 

ARCHIMEDES. 

All  the  world  knows  that  Archimedes  v/as  of 
Syracufe,  and  a  near  relation  to  king  Hiero.  What 
J  have  faid  of  him  with  fufiicient  extent,  in  fpeaking 
of  the  fiege  of  Syracufe  by  the  Romans,  difpenfes 
with  my  repeating  his  hiitory  in  this  place.    He  was,  piut.  m 
of  himfelf  and  by  natural  inclination,  iblely  intent  Parcel. 
Vipon   whatever  is  moft  noble,  moft  exalted,  and  ^*  ^°^* 
nioft  abilraded  in  geometry  \    and  fome  of  his 

works 
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works  of  this  kind,  of  which  he  compofed  a  great 
number,  are  come  down  to  us.  It  was  only  at  the 
requeft  and  warm  inftaHces  of  kingHiero,  his  rela- 
tion, that  he  fuffered  himfelf  at  length  to  be  per- 
fuaded  to  bring  down  his  art,  from  foaring  perpe- 
tually after  intelledlual  and  fpiritual  things,  fome- 
times  to  things  fenfible  and  corporeal,  and  to  ren- 
der his  reafonings  in  fome  fort  more  evident  and 
palpable  to  the  generality  of  mankind,  in  minghng 
them  by  experiments  with  things  of  ufe.  We  have 
feen  what  fervices  he  did  his  country  at  the  fiege 
of  Syracufe,  and  the  aftonifhing  machines  that  came 
from  his  induftrious  hands.  He  however  fet  no  va- 
lue upon  them,  and  confidered  them  as  paftime  and 
amufement,  in  comparifon  with  thofe  fUblime  rea- 
fonino;s  that  stratified  his  inclination  and  tafte  for 
truth  in  a  quite  different  manner.  The  world  is 
never  more  indebted  to  thefe  great  geometricians, 
than  when  they  defcend  to  adt  thus  for  its  fervice : 
it  is  a  facrifice  which  cofts  them  much,  becaufe 
it  tears  them  from  a  pleafure  of  which  they  are 
infinitely  fond,  but  to  which  they  think  themfelves 
obliged,  as  indeed  they  are  for  the  honour  of  geo- 
metry, to  prefer  the  good  of  the  pubUc. 
Diog.  Eudoxus  and  Architas  were  the  firft  inventors 

Laert.  in    Qf  i\^[^  \^[j^f\  of  mechanics,  and  reduced  them  to 
Phit.'in*     pradtice,    to   vary  and  unbend  geometry  by  this 
Marcel,     kind  of  amufement,  and  to  prove  by  fenfible  and 
P-  3^5'      inftrumental  experiments  fome  problems,  which  did 
not  appear  fufceptible  of  demonftration  by  reafon- 
ing  and  pradice  :  which  are  Plutarch's  own  words. 
He  cites  here  the  problem  of  the  two  means  pro- 
portional for  obtaining  the  duplication  of  the  cube, 
which  could  never  be  geometrically  refolved  before 
Defcartes  did  it.     Plutarch  adds,  that  Plato  was 
much  offended  at  them  on  this   account,  and  re- 
proached them  with  having  corrupted  the  excellency 
of  geometry,  in   making  it  defcend,  like  a  mean 
Have,  from  inteliec1;ual  and  fpiritual,  to  fenfible, 

things, 
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things,  and  in  obliging  it  to  employ  matter,  which 
requires  the  work  of  the  hands,  and  is  the  objed  of 
a  low  and  fervile  trade ;  and  that  from  thenceforth 
thofe  Mechanics  were  feparated  from  geometry,  as 
unworthy  of  it.  This  delicacy  is  fingular,  and 
would  have  deprived  human  fociety  of  a  great  num- 
ber of  aids,  and  geometry  of  the  only  part  of  it,  that 
can  recommend  it  to  mankind;  becaufe,  if  it  were 
not  applied  to  things  fenfible  and  of  ufe,  it  would 
ferve  only  for  the  amufement  of  a  very  fmall  num- 
ber of  contemplative  perfons. 

The  two  celebrated  geometricians,  whom  I  have 
diftinguilhedfrom  the  multitude,  Euclid  and  Archi- 
medes, univerfally  efteemed  by  the  learned  though 
in  a  different  degree,  fliew  how  far  the  antients  car- 
ried their  knowledge  in  geometry.  But  it  muft  be 
confefTed,  that  it  foared  to  a  quite  different  height, 
and  almofi:  entirely  changed  its  afpedl  in  the  laft  age, 
by  the  new  fyftem  of  the  Infinitely  fmall,  or  Diffe- 
rential calculation,  for  which  no  doubt  the  particular 
application  beflowed  till  then  upon  this  ftudy,  and 
the  happy  difcoveries  made  in  it,  had  prepared  the 
way.  The  advances  we  make  in  fcience  are  pro- 
grefTive.  Every  acquifition  of  knowledge  does  not 
reveal  itfelf,  till  after  the  difcovery  of  a  certain 
number  of  things  neceffarily  previous  to  it ;  and, 
when  it  comes  to  its  turn  to  difclofe  itfelf,  it  cafts 
a  light  that  attrafts  all  eyes  upon  it.  The  period 
was  arrived,  wherein  geometry  was  to  bring  forth 
the  calculation  of  Infinites.  Newton  was  the  firfl: 
that  made  this  wonderful  difcovery,  and  Leibnitz 
the  firfl  that  publilhed  it.  All  the  great  geometricians 
entered  with  ardour  the  paths  that  had  been  lately 
opened  for  them^  in  which  they  advanced  with  gi- 
ant fteps.  In  proportion  as  their  boldnefs  in  treating 
Infinites  increafed,  geometry  extended  her  bounds. 
The  Infinite  exalted  every  thing  to  a  fublimity,  and 
at  the  fame  time  led  on  to  a  facility  in  every  thing,  of 
which  nO'body  had  ventured  fo  much  as  to  conceive 

any 
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any  hopes  before.     And  this  is  the  Period  of  an  al- 
moft  total  revolution  in  geometry. 

I  have  faid  that  Newton  firft  diicovered  this  won- 
derful calculation,  and  that  Leibnitz  publilhed  it 
firft.     The  latter,  in    1684,  adually  inferted  the 
rules  of  the  differential  calculation  in  the  a6ls  of  \ 
Leipfic,  but  concealed  the  demonftrations  of  them. 
The  illuftrious  brothers,  the  Bernoulli's,  difcovered 
them  though  very  difficult,  and  ufed  this  calculation 
with  furprifing   fuccefs.     The  moft  exalted,    the  . 
boldeft,  and  moft  unexpe6ted  folutions  rofe  up  un- 
der their  hands.     In  1687  appeared  Newton's  ad' 
mirable  work,  upon  the  mathematical  principles  of  na^ 
tural  philofophy^  which  was  almoft  entirely  founded 
upon  this  calculation ;  and  he  had  the  modefty  not  ; 
to  exclaim  againft  the  Rules  of  Mr.  Leibnitz.     It  ( 
was  generally  believed  that  each  of  them  had  dif-  \ 
covered  this  new  fyftem,  through  the  conformity  of  . 
their  great  talents  and  learning.    A  difpute  arofeon  | 
this  occafion,  which  was  carried  on  by  their  adhe- 
rents on  both  fides  with  fufficient  warmth.     New- 
ton cannot  be  denied  the  glory  of  having  been  the 
inventor  of  this  new  fyftem  \    but  Mr.  Leibnitz 
ought  not  to  be  branded  with  the  infamous  name 
of  a  plagiary,  nor  to  have  the  fhame  of  a  theft  laid 
upon   him,  which  he  denied  with  a  boldnefs  and 
impudence  very  remote  from  the  charader  of  fo 
great  a  man. 

In  the  firft  years  the  geometry  of  the  Infinitely 
fmall  was  only  a  kind  of  myftery.  Solutions  fre- 
quently came  out  in  the  Journals,  of  which  the  me* 
thod  that  produced  them  was  not  fuffered  to  appear ; 
and,  even  when  it  was  difcovered,  only  fome  feeble 
rays  of  that  fcience  efcaped,  which  were  foon  loft 
again  in  clouds  and  darknefs.  The  public,  or  niore 
properly,  the  fmall  number  of  thofe  who  afpired  at 
elevated  geometry,  were  ftruck  with  an  ufeiefs  ad- 
miration, that  made  them  never  the  wifer  -,  and 
means  were  found  to  acquire  their  applaufe,  with- 
out 
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out  Imparting  the  inftrudion,  with  which  it  ought 
to  have  been  deferved.  Mr.  TPIopital,  that  fub- 
lime  genius,  who  has  done  geometry  and  France  fo 
much  honour,  refolved  to  communicate  the  hidden 
treafures  of  the  new  geometry  without  referve,  and 
he  did  fo  in  the  fam>ous  book  called  the  Analyfis  of 
the  Infinitely  fmally  which  he  pubHfhed  in  1696.  He 
there  unveiled  all  the  fecrets  of  the  geometrical  in- 
finite, and  of  the  infinite  of  infinite  j  in  a  word,  all 
the  different  orders  of  infinites,  which  rife  upon  one 
another,  and  form  the  boldeft  and  moft  amazing 
fuperftrudure  that  human  wit  has  ever  ventured  to 
imagine.  It  is  in  this  manner  Sciences  attain  their 
perfedlion. 

As,  in  fpeaking  of  geometry,  I  travel  in  a  country 
entirely  unknown  to  me,  I  have  fcarce  done  any 
thing,  befides  copying  and  abridging  what  I  found 
upon  the  fubjeft  in  the  memoirs  of  the  academy  of 
fciences.  But  I  thought  it  incumbent  on  me  to 
add  the  advantageous  teftimony,  which  Mr.  THo- 
pital,  of  whom  I  havejuft  fpoken,  gives  in  a  few 
lines  of  Mr.  Leibnitz,  on  account  of  the  invention 
of  the  calculation  of  infinites,  in  his  preface  to  the 
Analyfis  of  the  Infinitely  fmalk  "  His  calculation, 
*'  fays  he,  has  carried  him  into  regions  hitherto  un- 
"  known,  where  he  has  made  difcoveries  that 
*'  aflonifh  the  moft  profound  Mathematicians  of 
*'  Europe." 

I  add  here  another  pafiage  from,  the  preface,  but 
longer,  that  feems  to  me  a  model  of  the  wife  and 
moderate  manner,  with  which  one  ought  to  think 
^nd  fpeak  of  the  great  men  of  Antiquity,  even 
when  we  prefer  the  Moderns  to  them. 

"  What  the  Antients  have  left  us  upon  thcfe 
*'  fubjed:s,  and  efpecially  Archimedes,  is  certainly 
"  worthy  of  admiration.  But,  befides  their  having 
"  touched  very  little  upon  Curves,  and  that  too 
*'  very  fuperficially,  almoft  all  they  have  done  upon 
[[  that  head  are  particular  and  detached  propofi- 
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tlons  that  do  not  imply  any  regular  and  coherent 
method.  They  cannot  however  be  jullly  re- 
proached on  that  account.  It  required  exceeding 
force  of  genius  to  penetrate  through  fo  many  ob- 
feurities,  and  to  enter  firft  into  regions  fo  entirely 
unknown.  If  they  were  not  far  from  them,  if 
they  went  by  round-about  ways,  at  leaft  they  did 
not  go  allray  ;  and  the  more  difficult  and  thorny 
the  paths  they  followed  were,  the  more  they  are 
to  be  admired  for  not  lofing  themfelves  in  them. 
In  a  word,  it  does  not  feem  pofTible  for  the  An- 
tients  to  have  done  more  in  their  time.  They 
have  done  what  our  befl  Moderns  would  have 
done  in  their  places ;  and,  if  they  were  in  ours,  it 
is  to  be  believed  they  would  have  had  the  fame 

views  with  us. 

"  It  is  therefore  no  wonder  that  the  antients  went 
no  farther.  But  one  cannot  be  fufficiendy  fur- 
prifed,  that  great  men,  and  no  doubt  as  great 
men  as  the  antients,  fhould  continue  there  fo 
long;  and,  through  an  almoft  fuperflitious  admi- 
ration for  their  works,  content  themfelves  with 
reading  and  commenting  upon  them,  without 
allowing  themfelves  any  farther  ufe  of  their  own 
talents  than  v/hat  fufficed  for  following  them, 
and  without  daring  to  venture  the  crime  of  think- 
ing fometimes  for  themfelves,  and  of  extending 
their  views  beyond  what  the  antients  had  difco-. 
vered.  In  this  manner  many  ftudied,  wrote, 
and  multiplied  books,  whilft  no  advancements 
at  all  were  made.  All  the  labours  of  many  ages 
had  no  other  tendency  than  to  fill  the  world  with 
obfequious  comments,  and  repeated  tranflations 
of  originals,  often  contemptible  enough.  Such 
was  the  ftate  of  the  mathematics,  and  efpecially 
of  philofophy,  till  Monfieur  Defcartes." 
I  return  now  to  my  fubjed.  We  are  fometimes 
tempted  to  think  the  time  very  indifferently  em- 
ployed, that  perfons  of  wit  bellow  i^pon  abftrac^ed 

fludies. 
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iludies,  which  feem  of  no  imniediate  utility,  and 
only  proper  to  latisfy  a  vain  curofity.  To  think  in 
this  manner  is  contrary  to  reafon  ;  becaufe  we  make 
ourfeJves  judges  of  what  we  neither  know,  nor  are 
qualified  to  know. 

It  is  indeed  true,  that  all  the  fpeculations  of  pure 
geometry  or  algebra  are  not  immediately  applied  to 
ufeful  things,  but  they  either  lead  or  relate  to  thofe 
that  do.  Befides  which,  a  geometrical  fpeculation, 
which  has  at  firfl  no  ufeful  objed,  comes  in  time  to 
be  applicable  to  ufe.  When  the  greateft  geometri- 
cians of  the  feventeenth  century  ftudied  anew  Curve, 
which  they  called  the  Cycloid^  it  was  only  a  mere 
fpecularion,  in  which  they  folely  engaged  through 
the  vanity  of  difcoveting  difficult  theorems,  in  emu- 
lation of  each  other.  They  did  not  fo  much  as  pre- 
tend, that  they  were  labouring  for  the  good  of  the 
public.  The  Cycloid  however  was  found,  upon  a 
fbridl  inquiry  into  its  nature,  to  be  deftined  to  give 
pendulums  all  poffible  perfedion,  and  the  meafure 
of  time  its  utmoft  exadnefs. 

Befides  the  aids  which  every  branch  of  the  ma- 
thematics derives  from  geometry,  the  ftudy  of  this 
Icience  is  of  infinite  advantage  in  the  ufes  of  life. 
It  is  always  good  to  think  and  reafon  right ;  and  it 
has  been  juftly  faid,  that  there  is  no  better  prac- 
tical logic  than  geometry.  Though  Numbers  and 
Lines  abfolutely  tended  to  nothing,  they  would 
always  be  the  only  certain  knowledge,  of  which  we 
are  capable  by  the  light  of  nature,  and  would  ferve 
as  the  fureft  means  to  give  our  reafon  the  firft  ha- 
bitude and  bent  of  truth.  They  would  teach  us  to 
operate  upon  truths,  to  trace  the  chain  of  them  fub- 
tile  and  almoft  imperceptible  as  it  frequently  is,  and 
to  follow  them  to  the  utmoft  extent  of  which  they 
are  capable  :  in  fine,  they  would  render  the  True 
fo  familiar  to  us,  that  we  fhould  be  able,  on  many 
occafions,  to  know  it  at  firft  glance,  and  almoft  by 
inftind. 

The 
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The  geometrical  fpirit  is  not  fo  much  confined 
to  geometry,  that  it  cannot  be  taken  off  from  it^ 
and  transferred  to  other  branches   of  knowledge. 
"Works  of  moral  philofophy,  poUtics,  criticifm,  and 
even  eloquence,  ceteris  'paribus^  would   have  addi^ 
tional  beauties,  if  compofed  by  geometricians.  The 
order,  perfplcuity,  diftindtion,  and  exadlnefs,  which 
have  prevailed  in  good  books  for  fome  time  pafl:,  \ 
may  very  probably  have  derived  themfelves  from  i 
this  geometrical  fpirit,  which  fpreads  more  than  ever^  ! 
and  in  fome  fort  communicates  itfeif  from  author  ! 
to  author,  even  to  thofe  who  know  nothing  of 
geometry.     A  great  man  is  fometimes  followed  by 
the  whole  age  he  lives  in  -,  and  the  perfon,  to  whoni 
the  glory  of  having  ellablifhed  a  new  Art  of  reafon- ' 
Befcartes.  ing  may  jull:ly  be  afcribed,  was  an  excellent  geo- 
metrician. 

Of  arithmetic  and  ALGEBRAi; 

ARITHMETIC  is  a  part  of  the  m  a  them  a-  • 
tics.  It  is  a  fcience  which  teaches  all  the  va- 
rious operations  of  numbers,  and  demonftrates  their 
properties.  It  is  necelTary  in  many  operations  of 
geometry,  and  therefore  ought  to  precede  it.  The 
Greeks  are  faid  to  have  received  it  from  the  Phce- 
nicians. 

The  antients,  who  have  treated  arithmetic  with 
moft  exadnefs,  are  Euclid,  Nicomachus,  Diophan- 
tus  of  Alexandria,  and  Theon  of  Smyrna. 

It  was  difficult  for  either  the  Greeks  or  the  Ro- 
mans to  fucceed  much  in  arithmetic,  as  both  ufed 
only  the  letters  of  the  alphabet  for  numbers,  the 
multiplication  of  which,  in  great  calculations,  ne- 
cefTarily  occafioned  abundance  of  trouble.  The 
Arabic  cyphers  now  ufed,  which  have  not  above 
four  hundred  years  of  antiquity,  are  infinitely  more 
commodious,  and  contributed  very  much  to  the 
improvement  of  arithmetic. 

ALOE- 
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ALGEBRA  is  a  part  of  the  mathematics^ 
\vhich  upon  quantity  in  general  exprelled  by  the 
letters  ot  the  alphabet  does  all  the  operations  done 
by  arithmetic  upon  number.  The  characters  it 
iiles,  fignitying  nothing  of  themfelves,  may  intend 
any  fpecies  of  quantity,  which  is  one  of  the  prin- 
cipal advantages  of  this  fcience.  Befides  thefe  cha- 
radlers,  it  uJes  certain  figns  that  infinitely  abridge 
its  operations,  and  render  them  abundantly  clearer. 
By  the  help  of  aigebr^  moft  of  the  problems  of  the 
mathematics  may  be  refolved,  provided  they  are 
capable  of  folution.  It  was  not  entirely  unknown 
to  the  Antients.  Plato  is  believed  the  inventor  of 
it.  Theon,  in  his  treatiie  upon  arithmetic,  gives  it 
the  name  of  analyfts. 

All  great  mathematicians  are  well  verfed  in  alge- 
bra, or  at  lead  fufficiently  for  indifpenfable  ufe.  But 
this  knowledge,  when  carried  beyond  this  ordinary 
ufe,  is  fo  perplexed,  fo  thick  fown  with  difficulties, 
fo  clogged  with  immenfe  calculations,  and,  in  a 
word,  fo  hideous,  that  few  people  have  heroic  cou- 
rage enough  to  plunge  into  fuchdark  and  profound 
abyfles.  Certain  (hining  theories,  in  which  refine- 
ment of  wit  feems  to  have  more  fhare  than  feverity 
of  labour,  are  much  more  alluring.  However,  the 
more  fublime  geometry  is  become  infeparable  from 
algebra.  Mr  RoUe,  amongfl:  the  French,  has  car- 
ried this  knowledge  as  high  as  pofTible,  for  which 
he  had  a  natural  inclination  and  a  kind  of  inftindb, 
that  made  him  devour  all  the  afperity,  and,  I  had 
almofl  faid,  horror  of  this  fludy,  not  only  with  pa- 
tience but  delight. 

I  fhall  not  enter  into  a  circumftantial  account  of 
arithmetic  and  algebra,  which  far  exceeds  my  capa- 
city, and  would  neither  be  ufeful  nor  agreeable  to 
the  reader. 

It  has  been,  for  fome  years,  an  eftablillied  cuftom, 
in  the  univerfity  of  Paris,  to  explain  the  elements 
of  thefe  fciences  in  the  clafles  of  philofophy,  by  way 
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of  In  trod  ud  ion  to  the  phyfics.  This  lait  part  of 
philofophy,  in  its  prefent  Itate,  is  almoft  a  fyftemof 
enigma's  to  thofe  who  have  not  at  lead  fome  tinc- 
ture of  the  principles  of  the  mathematics.  Ac- 
cordingly the  moft  learned  profelTors  have  conceived 
it  neceflary  to  begin  with  them,  in  order  to  makc~~ 
any  progrefs  in  the  phyfics.  Befides  the  advantages 
which  refult  from  the  mathematics,  in  refpe6l  ro  the 
phyfics,  thofe  who  teach  them,  in  their  ClafTes,  find 
that  the  youth,  who  apply  themfelves  to  them,  ac-r 
quire  an  exadlnefs  of  mind,  a  clofe  way  of  think- 
ing, which  they  retain  in  all  the  other  fciences.  Thofe 
^  two  confiderations  fuffice  to  fliew  our  obligation  tt> 
the  profelTors  who  fir  ft  introduced  this  cuftom,  which 
is  now  become  almoft  general  in  the  univerfity. 

Mr.  Rivard,  profeftbr  of  philofophy  in  the  col- 
lege of  Beauvais,  has  compofed  a  treatife  upon  this 
fubje6l,  which  contains  the  elements  of  arithmetic, 
algebra,  and  geometry,  wherein  every  thing  is  faid 
to  be  explained  with  fufncient  extent,  and  all  poftible 
exadnefs  and  perfpicuity.  A  fecond  edition  of  this 
work  has  been  lately  publifhed  with  confiderable  ad- 
ditions. 

Of  THE  M  E  C  H  A  N  I  C  S. 

TH  E  Mechanics  are  a  fcience,  that  teaches  the 
nature  of  the  moving  Powers,  the  art  of  de- 
figning  ail  kinds  of  machines,  and  of  removing  any 
weight  by  the  means  of  levers,  wedges,  pullies, 
wheels,  ^c.  Many,  who  confider  the  mechanics 
only  on  the  fide  of  Pradice,  fet  little  value  upon 
them,  becaufe  they  feem  to  belong  folely  to  work-' 
men,  and  to  require  the  hands  only,  and  not  the 
underftanding :  but  a  different  judgment  is  paiTed 
upon  them,  when  confidered  on  the  fide  of  their 
Theory,  which  is  capable  of  employing  the  mod 
exalted  genius.  It  is  befides  the/cience  that  guides 
the  hands  of  the  workman,  and  by  which  he  brings 
his  inventions  to  perfedion.     A  flight  idea,  dropt 

even 
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even  by  the  ignorant,  and  the  efFedt  of  chance.  Is 
afterwards  often  purfued  by  degrees  to  fupreme  per- 
fecflion,  by  perfons  profoundly  fkilJed  in  geometry 
and  mechanics.  Tliis  happened  in  refpecS  to  tele- 
fcopes,  which  owe  their  birch  to  the  fon  of  an  Hol- 
Jander  that  made  fpedacles.  Holding  a  convex 
glafs  in  one  handj  and  a  concave  one  in  the  other, 
and  looking  through  them  without  defign,  he  per- 
ceived that  diftant  objedls  appeared  much  larger, 
and  more  diftindl,  than  when  he  faw  them  only  with 
his  eyes.  Galileo,  Kepler,  and  Defcartes,  by  the 
rules  of  the  dioptrics^  carried  this  invention,  grofa 
as  it  was  in  its  beginning,  a  great  way  5  which  has 
lince  been  much  more  improved. 

The  moft  celebrated  authors  of  antiquity,  who 
have  written  upon  the  mechanics,  are  Architas  of 
Tarentum ;  Ariftotle;  JEne^s  his  cotemporary, 
whofe  Tadlics  are  ftill  extant,  in  which  he  treats  of 
machines  of  war,  a  work  which  Cineas,  the  friend 
of  Pyrrhus,  abridged  i  Archimedes  particularly,  of 
whom  we  have  fpoken  before  5  Athensus,  who  de- 
dicated his  book  upon  machines  to  Marcellus,  that 
took  Syracufe ;  and  laftly  Heron  of  Alexandria,  of 
"whom  we  have  feveral  treatifes. 

Of  all  the  works  upon  the  mechanics  come  down  ^ 
to  us  from  the  antients,  only  thofe  of  Archimedes 
treat  this  fcience  in  all  its  extent,  but  often  with 
great  obfcurity.  The  fiege  of  Syracufe  fhews,  how 
high  his  abilities  in  mechanics  rofe.  It  is  no  won- 
der, that  the  moderns,  after  the  many  Phyfical  Dif- 
coveries  made  in  the  lad  Century,  have  carried  that 
fcience  much  farther  than  the  antients.  The  Ma- 
chines of  Archimedes  however  flill  amaze  the  moft 
profound  in  the  Mechanics  of  our  times. 

If  all  the  advantages  of  the  mechanics  were  to 
be  particularly  fhewn,  it  would  be  neceffary  to  de- 
fcribe  all  the  machines  ufed  heretofore  on  different 
times  and  occalions,  both  in  war  and  peace,  as  well 
as  thofe  now  ufed  either  for  neceflity  or  diverfion. 
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It  Is  upon  the  principles  of  this  fcience  that  the 
conftrudlion  of  wind  and  water  mills  for  different 
iifes  is  founded  ;  of  moil  of  the  machines  ufed  in 
war,  both  in  the  attack  and  defence  of  places ;  of 
thofe  which  are  employed  in  great  numbers  for  the 
railing  of  heavy  weights  in  building,  and  of  water 
by  pumps,  wheels,  and  all  the  various  engines  for 
that  ufe  ♦,  in  a  word,  we  are  indebted  to  the  mechanics 
for  an  infinity  of  very  ufeful  and  curious  works. 

Of  the  statics. 

TH  E  Statics  are  a  fcience,  that  makes  part  of 
the  mixed  mathematics.  It  confiders  folid 
bodies  in  refpedl  to  their  weight,  and  lays  down 
rules  for  moving  them,  and  for  placing  them  in 
aq^uilibrio. 

The  great  principle  of  this  fcience  is,  that,  when 
the  mafies  of  two  unequal  bodies  are  in  reciprocal 
proportion  to  their  velocities,  that  is  to  fay,  when 
the  quantity  or  mafs  of  the  one  contains  that  of  the 
other,  as  much  as  the  fwiftnefs  of  the  fecond  con- 
tains that  of  the  firfl:,  their  quantities  of  motion, 
or  powers,  are  equal.  From  this  principle  it  fol- 
lows, that  with  a  very  fmall  body  a  much  greater 
may  be  moved  :  or,  which  is  the  fame  thing,  that 
with  a  certain  given  power  any  weight  whatfoever 
may  be  moved.  In  order  to  this,  the  velocity  of  the 
moving  power  is  only  to  be  augmented,  in  propor- 
tion to  the  weight  of  the  body  to  be  moved. 

This  appears  evidently  in  the  Lever,  on  which 
almoft  all  mechanical  machines  depend.  The  point, 
on  which  it  is  fupported,  is  called  the  point  fixed, 
or  point  of  fupport.  The  extent,  from  that  point 
to  one  of  the  extremities,  is  called  the  diftance  from 
the  point  of  fupport,  or  radius.  The  bodies  at  the 
two  extremities  of  the  lever,  are  called  weights* 
If  one  of  thefe  weights  be  only  half  the  other,  and 
its  diftance  twice  as  far  from  the  point  fixed,  the 
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two  weights  will  be  in  aquilibrio^  becaufe  then  the 
velocity  of  the  leaft  will  contain  that  of  the  greatefb, 
in  the  fame  manner  as  the  mafs  of  the  greatefl  will 
contain  that  of  the  lead  ;  for  their  velocities  are  in 
the  fame  proportion  to  each  other,  as  their  diftances 
from  the  point  of  fupport.  According  to  this  hy- 
pothefis,  by  augmenting  the  diftance  of  the  weighc 
which  is  but  half  the  other,  the  lighter  will  raife  up 
the  heavier. 

It  was  upon  this  principle  Archimedes  told  king 
Hiero,  that,  if  he  had  a  place  off  the  earth,  where 
he  could  fix  himfelf  and  his  inllruments,  he  could 
move  it  as  he  thought  fit  at  will.  To  prove  what 
he  faid,  and  to  fliew  that  prince,  that  the  greateft 
weight  might  be  moved  with  fmall  force,  he  made 
the  experiment  before  him  upon  one  of  the  largeft 
of  his  galleys,  which  had  double  the  lading  it  ufed 
to  carry  put  on  board  it,  and  which  he  made  move 
forward  upon  the  land  without  difficulty,  by  only 
moving  with  his  hand  the  end  of  a  machine  he  had 
prepared  for  that  purpofe. 

The  Hydrostatics  confiders  the  effedls  of 
weight  in  liquids,  whether  in  liquids  alone,  or  in 
liquids  a6ting  upon  folids,  or  reciprocally.  It  was  Plut.  In 
by  the  Hydroftatics,  that  Archimedes  difcovered  ^Q''^^- 
what  a  goldfmith  had  ftolen  from  king  Hiero's 
crown,  in  which  he  had  mingled  other  metal  with 
gold.  His  joy  was  fo  great  for  having  found  this 
iecret,  that  he  leaped  out  of  the  bath  without  con- 
fidering  he  was  naked,  and,  folely  intent  upon  his 
difcovery,  went  home  in  that  condition,  to  make 
the  experiment,  crying  out  through  the  ftreets,  / 
have  found  it^  1  have  found  it. 
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CHAPTER     11. 
OF    ASTRONOMY- 

R.  CalTjni  has  left  us  an  excellent  treatife 
upon  the  origin  and  progrefs  of  ailronomy, 
which  I  fhall  only  abridge  in  this  place. 

It  is  not  to  be  doubted  but  aflronomy  was  in- 
vented from  the  beginning  of  the  world.  As  there 
is  nothing  more  furprifing  than  the  regularity  of , 
thofe  great  luminous  bodies  that  turn  inceflantly 
round  the  earth,  it  is  eafy  to  judge  that  one  of  the 
firft  curiofities  of  mankind  was  to  confider  their 
courfes,  and  to  obferve  the  periods  of  them.  But 
it  was  not  curiofity  only  that  induced  men  to  ap- 
ply themfelves  to  aftronomical  fpeculations  :  necef- 
lity  itfelf  may  be  faid  to  have  obliged  them  to  it. 
For,  if  the  feafons  are  not  obferved,  which  are  dif- 
tinguifhed  by  the  motion  of  the  fun,  it  is  impofTi- 
ble  to  fucceed  in  agriculture.  If  the  times  proper 
for  making  voyages  were  not  previoufly  known, 
commerce  could  not  be  carried  on.  If  the  duration 
pf  the  month  and  year  were  not  determined,  a  cer- 
tain order  could  not  be  eftablifhed  in  civil  affairs, 
nor  the  days  allotted  to  the  exercife  of  religion  be 
fixed.  Thus,  as  neither  agriculture,  commerce, 
polity,  nor  religion  could  difpenfe  with  the  want  of 
aftronomy,  it  is  evident  that  mankind  were  obliged 
to  apply  themfelves  to  that  fcience,  from  the  begin* 
ping  of  the  world. 

What  Ptclomy  relates  of  the  obfervations  of  the 
heavens,  by  which  Hipparchus  reformed  aflrono- 
my almofl  two  thoufand  years  ago,  proves  fufHcir 
ently,  that,  in  the  moft  antient  times,  and  even  ber, 
iqxt  the  flood,  this  fcience  was  much  fludied.    An4 
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it  IS  no  wonder,  that  the  remembrance  of  the  aflro- 
nomical  obrervations,  made  during  the  firfl  ages  of 
of  the  world,  fhould  be  preferved  even  after  the 
fiood,  if  what  Jofepluis  relates  be  true,  that  the  de-  Jofeph. 
fcendants  of  Seth,  to  prefervej:he  remembrance  of^"^'^* 
the  celcftial  obfervations  which  they  had  made,  en- 
graved the  principal  of  them  upon  two  pillars,  the 
one  of  brick,  and  the  other  of  ilone  ;  that  the  pil- 
lar of  brick  withftood  the  waters  of  the  deluge,  and 
that,  even  in  his  time,  there  were  remains  gf  it  to  be 
feen  in  Syria. 

It  is  agreed  that  adronomy  was  cultivated  in  a 
particular  manner  by  the  Chaldasans.  The  height 
of  the  tower  of  Babel,  which  the  vanity  of  men 
€re6led  about  an  hundred  and  fifty  years  after  the 
fiOod,  the*  level  and  extenfive  plains  of  that  coun- 
try, the  nights  in  which  they  breathed  the  frefh  air 
after  the  troublefome  heats  of  the  day,  an  unbroken 
horizon,  a  pure  and  ferene  fky,  all  confpired  to  en- 
gage that  people  to  contemplate  the  vaft  extent  of 
the  heavens,  and  the  motions  of  the  ftars.  From 
Chaldsea  aftronomy  pafled  into  Egypt,  and  foon 
after  was  carried  into  Phoenicia,  when  they  began 
to  apply  its  fpeculative  obfervations  to  the  ufes  of 
navigation,  by  which  the  Phoenicians  foon  became 
mailers  of  the  fea  and  of  commerce. 

What  made  them  bold,  in  undertaking  long 
voyages,  was  their  cuftom  of  fleering  their  fhips 
by  the  obfervatlon  of  one  of  the  ftars  of  the  Little 
Bear,  which,  being  near  the  immoveable  point  of 
the  heavens,  called  the  Pole,  is  the  moft  proper  to 
ferve  as  a  guide  in  navigation.  Other  nations,  lefs  Arat. 
fkilful  in  atironomy,  oblerved  only  the  Great  Bear 
in  their  voyages.  But,  as  that  confleliation  is  too 
far  from  the  pole  to  be  capable  of  ferving  as  a  cer- 

*  Prlnciplo  Affyril,  propter  planitlem  magrjltudinemque  reglo- 
Tium  quas  incolebant,  cum  coehim  ex  omni  parte  patens  atque  aper- 
lum  intuerentur,  trajeftiones  motulque  ftellarum  oblervaverunt— — 
Qua  in  natione  Chaldjei — diuturna  obfervatione  fiderum  icientiam 
putantur  eiieciflV,  &c.  Cic,  de  Divw.  I.  i.  /?.  2. 
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tain  guide  in  long  voyages,  they  did  not  dare  to  (land 
out  lo  far  to  fea,  as  to  lole  fight  o£  the  coafts  ♦,  and, 
if  a  ftorm  happened  to  drive  thein  into   the   main  ^ 
ocean,  or  upon  fome  unknown  fhore,  it  was  impof--. 
fible  tor  them  to  know  by  the   lieavens  into  whaty 
part  of  the  world  the  temped  had  carried  them. 
DIog.  Thales,  having  at  length  brought  the  frience  of 

Laert.  1. 1*  the  ilars  from  Phcenicia  into  G..;ece,  ta...^.:c  the' 
Greeks  to  know  the  confiellation  of  theL:ttle  Bear, 
and  to  make  ufe  ot  it  as  their  guide  in  navigation. 
He  alfo  taught  them  the   theory  of  ihe  motion  of« 
the  fun  and  moon,  by  v/hich  he  accounted  for  the 
length  and  fhortneis   of  the  days;  detetniined   ^he- 
number  of  the  days  or  the  Solar  year,  and  not  r;nly^ 
explained  the  caule  of  Eclipfes,  bur  Hiewed  civ  art 
of  foretelling  them^  which  he  even  reduced  to    rac-,. 
tice,    foretelling   an  ecliple   which  happened    ioon' 
after.     The  merit  ot  a  knowledge  fo  .unco^imoa 
in  thofe  days  made  him  pafs  f  )r  the  orack'  of  his 
times,  and  occafioned  his  being  given  the  hi  ft  place 
amongfl:  the  feven  Sages  of  Greece. 
Piln.  1.  7.       Anaximander  was  his   difcip:e,  to  whom  Pliny 
^'  5^-        and  Diogenes  Laertius  afcribe  the  invention  ol   the 
fphere,  that  is  to  fay,  the  reprefentation  of  the  ter- 
Strab.  1. 1,  reftrial  globe;  or,  according  to  Strabo,  geogra:>hi» 
^■J'         cai  maps.  Anaximander  is  faid  alfo  to  have  eredted 
tmt.  1 2.  z  gnomon  at  Sparta,  by  the  means  of  which  he 
obferved  the  equinoxes  and  folftices ;  and  to  have 
determined  the  obliquity  of  the  ecliptic  moreexadly 
than  had  ever  been  done  before ;  which  was  necef- 
fary  for  dividing  the  terreftrial  globe  into  five  Zones, 
and  for  diftinguifhing  the  Climates,  that  were  after- 
wards ufed  by  geographers  for  (hewing  the  fituatioii 
of  all  the  places  of  the  earth. 

Upon  the  inftru£lions  which  the  Greeks  had  re- 
ceived from  Thales  and  Anaximander,  they  ven-' 
.fured  into  the  main  fea,  and,  failing  to  various  re* 
nappe  CQiintj-ies,  planted  many  colonies  in  them. 

Autonomy 
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Aftronomy  was  foon  made  amends  for  the  ad- 
vantages fhe  had  procured  navigation.  For,  com- 
merce having  opened  the  reft  of  the  world  to  the 
learned  of  Greece,  they  acquired  great  lights  from 
their  conferences  with  the  priefts  of  Egypt,  who 
made  the  fcience  of  the  ftars  their  pecuHar  profef- 
fjon.  They  learnt  alfo  many  things  from  the  phi- 
lofophers  of  the  fed:  of  Pythagoras  in  Italy,  who  Arlft.  dc 
had  made  fo  great  a  progrefs  in  this  Science,  that  ^^^^]'  *" 
they  ventured  to  rejcd:  the  received  opinions  of  all 
the  world  concerning  the  order  of  nature  and  afcribed 
perpetual  reft  to  the  fun,  and  motion  to  the  earth. 

Meton  diftinguiftied  himfelf  very  much  at  Athens  Plut-  In 
by  his  particular  application  to  aftronomy,  and  by  ^^^^^'  P' 
the  great  fuccefs  with  which  his  pains  were  reward-  in  Nic. 
ed.     He  lived  in  the  time  of  the  Peloponnefian  P-  si^- 
war-,  and,  when  the  Athenians  were  fitting  qut  a 
fleet  againft  Sicily,  forefeeing  that  expedition  would 
be  attended  with  fatal  confequences,  he  counterfeit- 
ed the  madman,  to  avoid  having  a  ftiare  in  it,  and 
fetting  out  with  the  other  citizens.     It  was  he  that  Diod.  si- 
invented  what  is  called  The  Golden  Number^  in  order  ^ui.  1. 12. 
to  make  the  Lunar  and  Solar  years  agree.     That 
Number  is  a  revolution  of  nineteen  years,  at  the  end 
of  which  the  moon  returns  to  the  fame  place  and 
'days,  and  renews  its  courfe  with  the  fun,  at  the 
difference  of  about  an  hour  and  fome  minutes. 

The  Greeks  improved  alfo  from  their  commerce 
with  the  Druids,  *  who  amongft  many  other  things, 
fays  Julius  C^far,  which  they  taught  their  youth,  in- 
ftrudled  them  particularly  in  the  motion  of  the  ftars, 
and  the  magnitude  of  the  heavens  and  the  earth, 
that  is  to  fay,  in  aftronomy  and  geography. 

This   kind  of  learning  is   more  antient   in  the  strab.  1. 2, 
Gauls,  than  is  generally  imagined.  Strabo  has  pre-  P-  i^s* 
ferved  a  famous  obfervation,  made  by  Pytheas  at 

•  Multa  praeterea  de  fideribus  atque  eorum  motu,  de  mundi  ac 
tcrrarum  magnitiidine,  de  rerum  natura— — difputant,  &  juventuti 
tranfdant.    Caf,  de  Bell.  Gall.  1.6, 

Mar- 
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Marfeilles  above  two  thoufand  years  ago,  concern- 
ing the  proportion  of  the  ihadow  of  the  fun  to  the 
length  of  a  gnomon  at  the  time  of  the  folftice.     If 
the  circumftances  of  this  obfervation  were  exa6lly 
known,    it   would  ferve  to  refolve  an  important  y 
queftion,    which  is,  whether  the  obliquity  of  the  ^ 
ecliptic  be  fubje6t  to  any  change. 
Strab.  1. 2.      Pytheas  was  not  contented  with  making  obfer- 
p^iiS'      vations  in  his  own  country.     His  pafiion  for  aftro- 
nomy  and  geography  made  him  run  over  all  Eu- 
rope, from  the  pillars  of  Hercules  to  the  mouths  of- 
the  Tanais.     He  went  by  the  weftern  ocean  very 
far  towards  the  Ardlic  pole,  and  obferved  that,  in 
proportion  as  he  advanced,  the  days  grew  longer  at 
the  fummer  folftice,  fo  that  in  a  certain  climate 
there  was  but  three  hours  night,  and  farther  only 
two,  till  at  laft  in  the  ifland  of  Thule  the  fun  rofe 
almoft  as  foon  as  it  fet,  the  tropic  continuing  en- 
tirely above  the  horizon  of  that  iile ;  which    hap- 
pens in  Iceland,  and  the  northern  parts  of  Norway, 
as  modern  accounts  inform  us.     Strabo,  who  ima- 
gined that  thofe  climates  were  uninhabitable,  accufes 
Pytheas  of  fallhood,  and  blames  the  credulity  of 
Eratofthenes  and  Hipparchus,  who,  upon  Pytheas*s 
authority,  faid  the  fame  thing  of  the  iQand  of'  Thule, 
But,  the  accounts  of  modern  travellers  having  fully 
juftified  Pytheas,  we  may  give  him  the  glory  of  , 
being  the  firft  that  advanced  towards  the  pole  to 
countries  before  believed  uninhabitable,  and  who 
diftinguiihed  Climates  by  the  different  length  of 
days  and  nights. 

About  Pytheas's  time,  the  Learned  of  Greece^' 
having  conceived  a  tafte  for  aftronomy,  many  great,* 
men  of  them  applied  themfelves.to  it  in  emulation  , 
of  each  other.     Eudoxus,  after  having  been  fome 
time  the  difciple  of  Plato,  was  not  fatisfied  with 
what  was  taught  upon  that  fubjedl  in  the  fchools  of 
Athens.     He  therefore  went  to  Egypt  to  cultivate 
that  fcience  at  its  fource,  and,  having  obtained  a 
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ktter  of  recommendation  from  Agefilaus  king  of 
Sparta  to  Nedtanebus  king  of  Egypt,  he  remained 
fixteen  months  with  the  aftronomers  of  that  country, 
in  order  ro  improve  himfelf  by  confultiug  them. 
At  his  return-he  compofed  feveral  books  upon  aftro- 
nomy,  and  amongft  others  the  defcription  of  the 
conftellations,  which  Aratus  turned  into  verfe  fome 
time  after  by  the  order  of  Antigonus. 

Ariftotle,  the  cotemporary  ofEudoxus,  and  alfo 
Plato's  difciple,  made  ufe  of  aftronomy  for  improv- 
ing the  phyfics  and  geography.  By  the  obferva-  ■^''^-  ^^ 
rions  of  the  aftronomers,  he  determined  the  figure  f.^^'  '  * 
and  magnitude  of  the  earth.  He  demonftrated  that 
it  was  fpherical  by  the  roundnefs  of  its  fhadow, 
which  appeared  upon  the  difk  of  the  moon  in  eclipfes, 
and  by  the  inequality  of  the  meridian  altitudes 
which  are  different  according  to  their  diftance  from, 
or  approach  to,  the  poles.  Callifthenes,  who  was 
in  the  train  of  Alexander  the  Great,  having  had 
pccafion  to  go  to  Babylon,  found  aftronomical  ob- 
fervations  there,  which  the  Babylonians  had  made, 
during  the  fpace  of  nineteen  hundred  and  three 
years,  and  fent  them  to  Ariftotle. 

After  Alexander's  death,  the  princes,  who  fuc- 
ceeded  him  in  the  kingdom  of  Egypt  took  fo  much 
care  to  attrad  the  moft  famous  aftronomers  to  their 
courts  by  their  liberality,  that  Alexandria,  the  capi- 
tal of  their  kingdom,  foon  became,  to  ufe  the  ex- 
preffion,  the  feat  of  aftronomy.  The  famous  Conon 
made  abundance  of  obfervations  there,  but  they  are 
pot  come  down  to  us.     Ariftyllus  and  Timochares 
obferved  the  declination  of  the  fixed  ftars  there,  the 
knowledge  of  which  is  abfolutely  necellary  to  geo- 
jgraphy  and  navigation.     Eratofthenes  made  obfer-  Ptol.  AI- 
vations  upon  the  fun  in  the  fame  city,  which  ferved  ^^^'  ^'  7* 
him  for  meafuring  the  circumference  of  the  earth. 
Hipparchus,  who  refided  alfo  at  Alexandria,  was  Cleomed. 
the  firft  who  laid  the  foundation  for  a  methodical  ^- ^• 
^ftronomy,  when,  upon  the  appearance  of  a  new    '    '  ^'^'^ 

fixed 
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fixed  flar,  he  took  the  number  of  the  fixed  ftars,^ 

in  order  that  future  ages  might  know,  whether  any 

more  new  ones  appeared.  The  fixed  ftars  amounted 

PtoU  Al-    then  to  a  thoufand  and  twenty-two.     He  not  only 

^^S'-'^-'i-^  dtknbcd  their  motion  round  the  poles  of  the  eclip- 

^'  tic,  but  applied  himfelf  alfo  to  regulate  the  theory 

of  the  motions  of  the  fun  and  moon. 

The  Romans,  who  afpired  to  the  empire  of  the 
.   world,  took  care  at  different  times  to  caufe  defcrip- 
tions  of  the  principal  parts  of  the  earth  to  be  made, 
a  work  which  implied  fome  knowledge  of  the  flars. 
Scipio  Africanus  the  younger,  during  the  war  with 
Carthage,  gave  Polybius  fhips,  in  order  to  view  the' 
coafls  of  Africa,  Spain,  and  the  Gauls. 
Plin.  1.  7.       Pompey  correfponded  with  the  learned  aftrono- 
c*  z^'        mer  and  excellent  geographer,    PoiTidonius,  who' 
undertook  to  meafure  the  circumference  of  the  earth  , 
by  celeftial  obfervations,  made  at  different  places. 
Cle©med.   Under  the  fame  meridian,  in  order  to  reduce  into 
^'  *•  degrees  the   diftances,  which  the  Romans  till  then 

had  meafured  only  by  ftadia  (or  furlongs)  and  miles. 
In  order  to  fettle  the  difference  of  Climates,  the 
difference  of  the  length  or  fhadows  was  obferved, 
principally  at  the  time  of  the  folflices  and  equinoxes. 
f»lm.  1. 2.   Gnomons  and  Obelifks  had  been  fet  up  for  this  pur-  " 
c.  7i,  73-   pofe  in  feveral  parts  of  the   world,  as  Pliny  and 
vttruv       Vitruvius  inform  us,  who   have  tranfmitted  many 
1. 9.  c\.  of  thofe  obfervations  down  to  pofterity.  The  greatcfl: 
obelifks  were  thofe  of  Egypt.  Julius  and  Auguflus 
C^far  caufed  fome  of  them  to  be  brought  from 
thence  to  Rome,  as  well  to  ferve  for  ornaments  of 
the  city,  as  to  give  the  exadt  meafures  of  the  pron 
Plin  1  56.  portion  of  iliadows.     Auguflus  caufed  one  of  the 
c.  JO.        greatefl  of  thefe  obelifks  to  be  placed  in  the  field  of 
Mars,  which  was  an  hundred  and  eleven  feet  high,, 
without  the  pedeftal.     He  caufed  foundations  to  be 
made  to  it  as  deep  as  the  obelilk  was  highj   and, 
when  the  obelifk  was  placed  upon  them,  he  ordered 
a  meridian  line  to  be  drawn  at  bottom?  of  which 

the 
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the  divifions  were  made  with  plates  of  brafs  fixed 
in  ftone,  to  fhew  the  lengthening  or  lliortening  of 
the  (hadows  every  day  at  noon,  according  to  the 
difference  of  the  feafons.  And,  to  fhew  this  diffe- 
rence with  greater  exa6lnefs,  he  caufed  a  ball  to  be 
placed  upon  the  point  of  that  obelifk,  which  is  ftill 
in  the  field  of  Mars  at  Rome,  lying  in  the  ground 
acrofs  the  cellars  of  houfes  built  upon  its  ruins.  By 
comparing  the  (hadows  of  this  obelifk  with  thofe 
obferved  in  feveral  other  parts  of  the  world,  the 
knowledge  of  the  Latitudes  fo  necefTary  to  the  per- 
fedlion  of  geography,  was  attained. 

Auguftus  in  the  mean  time  caufed  particular  de-  pun.  1. 3. 
fcriptions  of  different  countries  to  be  made,  and  c- 3- 
principally  that  of  Italy,  where  the  diftances  were 
marked  by  miles  along  the  coafls,   and  upon  the 
great  roads.     And  at  length,  in  that  prince's  reign,  ibid.  c.  2, 
the  general  defcription  of  the  world,  at  which  the 
Romans  had  laboured  for  the  fpace  of  two  age^, 
was  finifhed  from  the  memoirs  of  Agrippa,  and  fee 
up  in  the  midil  of  Rome,  in  a  great  portico  built 
for  that  purpofe. 

The  Itinerary,  afcribed  to  the  emperor  Antoni- 
nus, may  be  taken  for  an  abridgment  of  this  great 
work.  For  this  Itinerary  is  in  effedl  only  a  collec- 
tion of  the  diftances  which  had  been  meafured 
throughout  the  whole  extent  of  the  Roman  empire. 

In  the  reign  of  that  wife  Emperor,  Aftronomy 
began  to  alfume  a  new  face.  For  Ptolomy,  who 
may  be  called  the  reftorer  of  this  fcience,  improv- 
ing from  the  lights  of  his  predeceffors  in  it,  and  ad-  . 
ding  the  obfervations  of  Hipparchus,  Timocharis, 
and  the  Babylonians  to  his  own,  compofed  a  com- 
plete body  of  aftronomy  in  an  excellent  book,  in- 
titled.  The  great  Compofition^  which  contains  the 
theory  and  tables  of  the  motion  of  tlie  fun,  moon, 
and  other  planets,  and  of  the  fixed  ftars.  Geography 
is  no  lefs  indebted  to  him  than  aftronomy,  as  we. 
ihall  fee  in  the  fequel. 

As 
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As  great  works  are  never  perfedl  in  their  begin- 
nings, we  muft   not  be  furpriled,    that  there  are 
abundance  of  things  to  amend  in  Ptolomy's  geo-  ■; 
graphy.     Many  ages  elapfed  without  any  body's 
undertaking  it.  But  the  Arabian  princes,  who  con*  ^ 
quered  the  countries  vv^here  ailronomy  and  geogra- 
phy were  particularly  cultivated  and  profcfled,  had 
no  fooner  declared   it  their  intention  to  make  the  ,_ 
utmoft  improvements  in  thofe  fciences,  than  peribns  > 
capable  of  contributing  to  the  execution  of  theif  " 
defign  were  immediately  found.    Almamon,  Caliph  ' 
of  Babylon,  having  at  that  time  caufed  Ptolomy's- 
book,  intitled  The  great  Compojition^  which  the  Ara- 
bians called  Almagefi^  to  be  tranflated  out  of  Greek 
into  Arabic,  many  obfervations  were  made  by  his 
orders ;  in  efFed;  of  which  the  declination  of  the 
fun  was  difcovered  to  be  lefs  by  one  third  of  a  de- 
gree than  laid  down  by  Ptolomy  ;  and  that  the  mo- 
tion of  the  fixed  ftars  was  not  fo  flow  as  he  believed 
it.     By  the  order  of  the  fame  prince,  a  great  extent 
of  country  under  the  fame  Meridian  was  meafured^ 
in  order  to  determine  the  extent  of  a  degree  of  the 
earth's  circumference. 

Thus  aftronomy  and  geography  were  gradually 
improved.  But  the  art  of  navigation  made  a  much 
more  confiderable  progrefs  in  a  fhort  time  by  the  help 
of  the  Compafs,  of  which  I  fhall  fpeak  in  the  fequeL 

Almofl  at  the  fame  timiC  that  the  compafs  began 
to  be  ufed,  the  example  of  the  Caliphs  excited  the 
princes  of  Europe  to  promote  the  improvement  of 
aftronomy.  The  Emperor  Frederic  II,  not  being 
able  to  fuffer  that  the  Chriftians  fhould  have  lefs 
knowledge  of  this  fcience  than  the  Barbarians,  caufed 
the  Almageft  of  Ptolomy  to  be  tranflated  into 
Latin  from  the  Arabig,  from  which  verfion  Johan-  ^ 
nes  de  Sacrobofco,  profefTor  in  the  univerfity  of 
Paris,  extradled  his  work  concerning  the  fphere, 
upon  which  the  moft  learned  mathematicians  of 
Europe  have  written  commentaries. 

In 
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In  Spain,  Alphonfo  king  of  Caftile  was  at  a  truly  Calvlf.  ad 
Royal  expence  for  aflembling  learned  aftronomers  ^"* '^^*' 
from  all  parts.  By  his  orders  they  applied  them- 
felves  to  the  reformation  of  Aftronomy,  and  com- 
pofed  new  Tables,  which  from  his  name  were  called 
the  Alphonfine  Tables.  They  did  not  fucceed  the 
firft  time  in  the  hypothecs  of  the  motion  of  the 
fixed  ftars,  which  they  fuppofed  too  flow ;  but 
Alphonfo  afterwards  corredled  their  Tables,  which 
have  fmce  been  augmented,  and  reduced  into  a  more 
commodious  form  by  different  aflronomers. 

This  work  awakened  the  curiofity  of  the  Learned 
of  Europe,  who  immediately  invented  feveral  kinds 
of  inflruments  for  facilitating  the  Obfervations  of 
the  flars.  They  calculated  Ephemerifes,  and  made 
tables  for  finding  the  declination  of  the  planets  at  all 
times,  which,  with  the  oLfervation  of  the  Meridian 
Altitudes,  fliews  the  Latitudes  at  land  fea.  They 
laboured  alfo  to  facilitate  the  calculation  of  Ecliples, 
by  obfervation  of  which  longitudes  are  found. 

The  fruit  of  thefe  aftronomical  labours  was  the 
difcovery  of  many  countries  unknown  before.  I 
ihall  fpeak  of  them  elfewhere. 

France  has  alfo  produced  many  illuflrious  men, 
who  excelled  in  aftronomy,  becaufe  it  has  had  great 
princes,  from  time  to  time,  who  have  taken  care  to 
excite  their  fubjedls  by  rewards  to  apply  to  it. 
Charles  V,  furnamed  the  Wife,  caufed  abundance 
of  mathematical  books  to  be  tranflated  into  French. 
He  founded  two  profefTorfhips  of  mathematics  in 
the  college  of  M.  Gervais  at  Paris,  to  facilitate  the 
ftudy  of  thofe  fciences  to  his  fubjeds.  They  fiou- 
rifhed  principally  in  the  following  century  through 
Francis  Ts  inftitution  of  two  profelToriliips  in  the 
college  royal,  for  teaching  the  mathematics  in  the 
Capital  city  of  his  kingdom.  This  fchool  produced 
a  confiderable  number  of  learned  men,  who  inriched 
the  public  with  many  aftronomical  and  mach-mati- 

cal 
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cal  works,  and  formed  illnftrious  diiciples,  whofe 
reputation  almoft  obfcured  that  of  their  mailers. 

Germany  and  the  northern  nations  alfo  produced 
many  excellent  aftronomers,  amongft  whom  Co- 
pernicus diftinguifhed  himfelf  in  a  particular  man- 
ner. But  the  famous  Tycho  Brahe  much  exceed- 
ed all  the  aftronomers  that  had  preceeded  him.  Be-' 
fides  the  Theory  and  the  Tables  of  the  fun  and 
moon,  and  abundance  of  fine  Obfervations  which 
he  made,  he  compofed  a  new  Catalogue  of  the 
fixed  ftars  with  fo  much  exadnefs,  that  the  author 
might  from  that  work  alone  deferve  the  name, 
which  fome  have  given  him,  of  Reftorer  of  aftro- 
nomy. 

Whilft  Tycho  Brahe  was  making  obfervations  in 
Denmark,  feveral  famous  aftronomers,  who  aiTem- 
bled  at  Rome  under  the  authority  of  pope  Gregory^ 
XIII,  laboured  with  abundance  of  fuccefs  in  cor- 
re6bing  the  errors  which  had  infenfibly  crept  into  the 
antient  Calendar,  through  the  preceffion  of  the  equi- 
noxes, and  the  anticipation  of  the  new  moons. 
Thefe  errors  would  in  procefs  of  time  have  entirely 
fubverted  the  order  eftablilhed  by  the  councils  for 
the  celebration  of  the  Moveable  feafts,  if  the  Ca- 
lendar had  not  been  reformed  according  to  the  mo- 
dern Obfervations  of  the  motions  of  the  fun  and 
moon  compared  with  the  antient. 

In  the  laft  and  prefent  ages,  an  infinity  of  new 
liifcoveries  have  been  made,  which  have  rendered 
aftronomy  incomparably  more  perfed  than  it  was 
at  its  firft  beginning  to  be  taught  in  Europe.  The 
celebrated  Galileo,  by  the  good  ufe  he' made  of  the 
invention  of  telefcopes,  was  the  firft  who  difcovered 
things  in  the  heavens  which  had  long  pafTed  for 
incredible.  Defcartes  may  be  ranked  amongft  the 
improvers  of  aftronomy ;  for  the  book  he  com- 
pofed, upon  the  principles  of  philofophy,  fhews, 
that  he  had  taken  no  lefs  pains  to  know  the  motions 
of  the  ftars,  than  the  other  parts  of  the  phyfics ; 

but 
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but  he  confined  himfelf  more  to  reafoning  upon, 
than  obferving,  them.  Gaflendi  applied  himfelf 
more  to  pradical  aftronomy,  and  publiflied  abun- 
dance of  very  important  obfervarions. 

The  eftablifliment  of  the  Royal  Academy  of 
Sciences  may  juftly  be  confidered  as  the  means  that 
has  contributed  mofl  to  the  credit  and  improve- 
ment of  aftronomy  in  France,  by  the  incredible 
emulation,  which  the  defire  of  fupporting  their  re- 
putation, and  diftinguifhing  thcmfeU^es,  excites  in 
a  body  of  learned  men.  Lewis  XIV.  having  caufed 
the  Obfervatory  to  be  built,  of  which  the  defign, 
magnificence,  and  folidicy  are  equally  admirable, 
the  academy,  to  anfwer  his  majefty's  intention  in 
cre(5ling  that  fuperb  edifice,  applied  themfelves 
with  incredible  induftry  to  whatever  might  contri- 
bute to  the  improvement  of  aftronomy.  I  ftiall 
not  particularife  in  this  place  the  important  difco- 
veries  that  have  been  the  fruits  of  this  Inftitution, 
the  learned  works  of  this  Society,  nor  the  great 
men  which  have  done,  and  ftill  continue  to  do  it  fo 
much  honour.  Their  names  and  abilities  are  known 
to  all  Europe,  which  does  their  merit  all  the  juftice 
it  deferves. 

The  reader  no  doubt  has  obferved,  from  all 
that  has  been  faid  of  aftronomy,  the  eftential  rela- 
tion of  that  fcience  to  Geography  and  Navigation  : 
and  this  is  the  proper  place  to  fpeak  of  them.  M. 
Danville,  Geographer  Royal,  with  whom  I  am  par- 
ticularly intimate,  has  been  pleafed  to  impart  me- 
moirs of  geography  to  me,  of  v^hich  I  have  made 
great  ufe. 


4^5 
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ARTICLE     I. 
DF    GEOGRAPHY. 

S  E  C  T.     I. 

Of  the  mofl  dijlinguijhed  Geogra-phers  of  antiquity. 


c 


ONQ_UESTS  and  commerce  have  ag- 
grandifed  geography,  and  ftill  contribute  to 
its  perfedion.  Homer,  in  his  poems  upon  the 
Trojan  war,  and  the  voyages  of  UlyiTes,  has  men- 
tioned a  great  number  of  nations  and  countries, 
with  particular  circumftances  relating  to  abundance 
of  places.  There  appears  fo  much  knowledge  of 
Strab.  1. 1,  j-j^jg  i^jj^^  jj^  |.j^^j.  gj.^^^  Pq^^^  ^j^^^  Strabo  confidered 

him  in  fome  fort  as  the  firfl  and  mofl  antient  of 
Geographers* 

It  is  certain  that  geography  has  been  cultivated 
from  the  earliefl  times  i  and,  befides  the  geographi- 
cal authors  come  down  to  us,  we  find  many  others 
cited  by  them,  whole  works  time  has  not  fpared. 
Xaert.i.  2.  xhe  art  of  reprefenting  the  earth,  or  fome  particu- 
lar region  of  it,  upon  geographical  tables  and 
maps,  is  even  very  ancient.  Anaximander,  the  dif- 
ciple  of  ThaleCj  who  lived  above  five  hundred 
years  before  Chrid,  had  compofed  works  of  this 
kind,  as  we  have  obferved  above. 

Alexander's  expedition,  who  extended  his  con- 

quefts  as  far  as  the  frontiers  of  Scythia,  and  into 

India,  opened  to  the  Greeks  a  pofitive  knowledge 

of  many  countries  very  remote  from  their  own. 

Plm.l.  6.   xhat  conqueror  had  two  engineers,  Diognetus  and 

Strab.l.ii.  ^2eton,  in  his  fervice,  who  were  ordered   to  mea- 

p-  SH- .    fure  his  miarches.     Pliny  and   Strabo   have    pre- 

mTiTdio*^^^^'^^  ^^°^^  ^^^^"^^^'  and  Arrian  has  tranfmitted 
down  to  us  the  particulars  of  the  navigation  of  Ne- 
archus  and  Oneficritus,  who  failed  back  with  Alex- 
ander's 
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ander's  fleet  from  the  mouths  of  the  Indus  into  thofc 
of  the  Tigris  and  Euphrates. 

The  Greeks,  having  reduced  Tyre  and  Sidon, 
had  it  in  their  power  to  inform  themfelves  paiticu- 
larJy  of  all  the  places  to  which  the  Phoenicians 
traded  by  fea,  and  their  commerce  extended  as  far 
as  the  Atlantic  ocean. 

Alexander's  fucceffors  in  the  Eaft  extended  their 
dominions  and  knowledge  ftill  farther  than  him, 
and  even  to  the  mouths  of  the  Ganges. 

Ptolomy  Evergetes  carried  his  into  AbyfTinia,  as  Theve- 
the  inscription  of  the  throne  of  Aduhs,  according  "°i-^  J^r 
to  Colmas  the  hermit,  proves. 

About  the  fame  time  Eratoilhenes,  the  Librarian 
of  Alexandria,  endeavoured  to  meafure  the  earth, 
by  comparing  the  difhance  between  Alexandria  and 
Syene,  a  town  fituated  under  the  tropic  of  Cancer, 
with  the  diiference  of  Latitude  of  thofe  places, 
which  he  concluded  from  the  Meridian  (hadow  of 
a  gnomon  ered:ed  at  Alexandria  at  the  fummer- 
folftice. 

The  Romaas  having  made  themfelves  maflers 
of  the  world,  and  united  the  Eaft  and  Weft  under 
the  fame  power,  it  is  not  to  be  doubted,  but  geo- 
graphy muft  have  derived  great  advantages  from  it. 
It  is  eafy  to  perceive,  that  moft  of  the  completeft 
geographical  works  were  compiled  during  the  Ro- 
man emperors.  The  great  roads  of  the  empire, 
meafured  in  all  their  extent,  might  have  contri- 
buted much  to  the  improvement  of  geography  : 
and  the  Roman  Itineraries,  though  often  altered 
and  incorred,  are  ftill  of  great  fervice  in  com- 
pofing  fome  maps,  and  in  the  inquiries  neceffary 
to  the  knowledge  of  the  antient  geography.  An^ 
toninus's  Itinerary^  as  it  is  commonly  called,  becaufe 
fuppofed  to  have  been  compiled  in  his  reign,  is 
alfo  afcribed  by  the  Learned  to  the  cofmographef 
iEthicus.  We  have  alfo  a  kind  of  Table  or  ob* 
long  Mapy  which  is  called  the  Theodofian  Table, 

H  h  ;?  from 
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from  its  being  conje6lured  to  have  been  compofed 
about  the  time  of  Theodofius.  The  name  of  Peu- 
linger  is  alfo  given  this  table,  which  is  that  of  a 
confiderabie  citizen  of  Aufburg  in  Germany,  in 
whofe  library  it  was  found,  and  from  whence  it 
was  fent  to  the  famous  Ortelius,  the  greateft  geo- 
grapher of  his  time. 

Though  geography  be  but  a  very  fhort  part  of 
Pliny's  natural  hiftory,  he  however  often  gives  us 
a  detail  of  confiderabie  extent.  He  ufually  fol- 
lows the  plan  laid  down  for  him  by  Pomponius 
Mela,  a  lefs  circumilantial,  but  elegant,  author. 

Strabo  and  Ptolomy  held  the  firfl  rank  amongfl 
the  antient  geographers,  and  difpute  it  with  each 
other.  Geography  has  more  extent,  and  takes  in  a 
greater  part  of  the  Earth  in  Ptolomy ;  whilft  it 
feems  equally  circumftantial  every-where :  but  it  is 
that  extent  itfelf  that  renders  it  the  more  fufpedted, 
it  not  being  eafy  for  it  to  be  every-where  exa6l  and 
corredl.  Strabo  relates  a  great  part  of  what  he 
writes  upon  the  evidence  of  his  own  eyes,  having 
made  abundance  of  voyages  for  the  greater  cer- 
tainty of  his  accounts  -,  and  is  very  fuccindl  upon 
what  he  knows  only  from  the  reports  of  others. 
His  geography  is  adorned  with  an  infinity  of  hif- 
torical  fadts  and  difcuflions.  He  affedts  every- 
where to  remark,  in  refpedl  to  each  place  and  coun- 
try, the  great  men  they  have  produced,  and  that  do 
them  honour.  Strabo  is  a  philofopher  as  well  as 
a  geographer;  and  good  fenfe,  folidity  of  judgment, 
and  accuracy,  difplay  themfelves  throughout  his 
whole  work. 

Ptolomy  having  difpofed  his  geography  in  ge- 
neral by  longitudes  and  latitudes,  the  only  method 
of  attaining  any  certainty  in  it,  Agathodamon, 
his  countryman,  and  of  Alexandria  as  well  as 
himfelf,  reduced  the  whole  into  geographical  charts 
or  maps. 

The 
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The  authors,  of  whom  I  have  now  fpoken,  are 
in  a  manner  the  principal   fources  from  which  the 
knowledge  of  the  antient  geography  is  to   be  ac- 
quired.    And,  if  the  particular  deicripiion  of  the 
principal  countries  of  Greece  by  Paufanias  be  added 
to  it,  with  fome  lefs  works,  that  principally  confid 
of  brief  defcriptions  of  fea-coafts,  amongft  others 
thole  of  the  Euxine  and  Erythrean  feas  by  Arriari, 
and  the  account  of  cities  compiled  from  the  Greek 
authors  by  Stephanus  Byzantinus,  we  have  almoft 
all  that  remains  of  the  geographical  works  of  an- 
tiquity. 

It  is  not  to  be  imagined,  that  the  antients  whom 
I  have  cited  had  no  thoughts  of  ufing  the  helps 
aftronomy  was  capable  of  affording  geography. 
They  obferved  the  difference  of  the  latitudes  of 
places  by  the  length  of  Meridian  fhadows  at  the 
fummer-folftice.  They  determined  alfo  that  dif- 
ference from  the  obfervation  of  the  length  of  the 
longeft  days  in  each  place.  It  was  well  known  by 
the  antients,  that,  by  comparing  the  time  of  the  ob- 
fervation of  an  eclipfe  of  the  moon  in  places  fituated 
under  different  meridians,  the  difference  of  the  lon- 
gitudes of  thofe  places  might  be  known. 

But,  if  the  antients  underilood  the  theory  of  thefe 
different  obfervations,  it  muft  be  allowed  that  the 
means  they  employed  in  it  were  not  capable  of  lead- 
ing them  to  a  certain  degree  of  exadlnefs,  to  which 
the  moderns  only  attained  by  the  help  of  great 
telefcopes  and  the  perfedion  of  clocks.  We  can- 
not help  perceiving  the  want  of  exadnefs  in  the  ob- 
fervations of  the  antients,  when  we  confider,  that 
Ptolomy,  all-great  Cofmographer  as  he  was,  and 
though  an  Alexandrian,  was  miftaken  about  the 
fifth  of  a  degree  in  the  latitude  of  the  city  of  Alex- 
andria J  which  was  obferved  in  the  laft  century  by 
the  order  of  the  king  of  France,  and  the  applica- 
tion of  the  Royal  Academy  of  fciences. 

H  h  3  But» 
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But  though  there  is  reafon  to  conclude^  that  t\\^ 
art  of  making  geographical  maps  was  very  fair 
from  being  carried  amongft  the  antients  to  that 
degree  of  perfedion  as  it  is  in  our  days  •,  and  we 
may  believe,  that,  even  in  the  time  of  the  Romans, 
the  ufe  of  thofe  maps  was  not  fo  common  as  it  is 
at  prefent;  an  antient  monument  of  our  Gaul  it- 
felf  informs  us,  that  young  perfons  were  taught 
geography  by  the  infpedlion  of  maps.  That  mo- 
nument is  an  oratorical  difcourfe  fpoken  at  Autun  in 
the  reign  of  Conftantius,  wherein  the  rhetorician 
Eumenes  exprefsly  tells  us,  that  in  the  porch  of  the 
public  fchool  of  that  city  young  ftudents  had  re- 
courfe  to  a  reprefentation  of  the  difpofition  of  all 
the  lands  and  feas  of  the  earth,  in  which  the  courfes 
of  the  rivers  and  the  windings  of  coafts  were  par- 
Inter.  Vet.  cularly  defcribed  :  Videat  in  illis  porticibus  Juvenilis 
Panegyr.  ^  ^yiotidie  fpe^et  omnes  terras^  &  cun5ia  maria,  ^ 
qmcquid  mvi5iijjimi  Principes^  urbium^  genthim^  na- 
tionum  aut  pietate  rejlitmmt^  aut  virtute  devincunt  aut 
terrore.  Si  quidem  illic^  ut  ipfe  vidijii,  credo  inftruenda 
puerilidC  caufa^  quo  manifeftius  oculis  difcerentur  qu^  dif- 
ficilius  percipiuntur  audiiu^  oynnium^  cum  nominibus 
fuis^  lo  cor  urn  fitus^  Jpatia^  intervalla  defcripta  funty 
qmcquid  ubique  fluminum  oritur  (jf  co7iditur^  quacumque 
fe  littonim  finus  fle^lunt^  quo  vel  ambitu  cingit  Orbem^ 
vel  impelu  irrumpit  Oceanus, 

SECT.    ir. 

Lands  known  to  the  Antients. 

TO  know  what  part  of  the  fur  face  of  the  earth 
was  known  to  the  antients  is  of  fome  ufe. 
On  the  fide  of  the  Weft  which  we  inhabit,  the 
Atlantic  Ocean  and   the  Britifh    illes   limited    the 
knowledge  of  the  antients. 

The  Fortunate  iilands,  now  called  the  Canaries, 
feemed  to  them  as  the  remoteft  part  of  the  ocean 
between  the  fouth  and  the  well  ^  and  it  was  for 

that 
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that  reafon  Ptolomy  reckoned  the  longitude  of  the 
Meridian  from  thofe  iflands  \  in  which  he  has  been 
followed  by  many  Eaftern  and  Mahometan  geogra- 
phers, and  even  by  the  French  and  moft  ot  the 
Moderns. 

The  Greeks  had  fome  flight  knowledge  of  Hi-  Arift.  de 
bernia,    the  moft   weftern   of  the   Britilh  iilands,  ^"^;;^°* 
even   before   the   Romans    had    conquered   Great 
Britain. 

The  antients  had  but  very  imperfedt  notions  of 
the  northern  countries  as  far  as  the  Hyperborean 
or  Icy  fea.  Though  Scandinavia  was  known,  that 
country  and  fome  others  of  the  fame  continent, 
were  taken  for  great  iflands. 

It  is  hard  to  determine  pofitively  what  place  the 
antients  underftood  by  tdtima  Thule,     Many  take  it  virg.  i. 
for  Iceland.     But  Procopius  feems  to  make  it  a  ^eorg. 

r    ,  .  ro         J-         •  Procop.de 

part  or  the  contment  of  Scandinavia.  Beil.Goth. 

It  is  certain  that  the  knowledge,  which  the  an- 1-  *•  c- 15« 
tients  had  of  Sarmatia  and  Scythia,  was  very  far 
from  extending  to  the  fea,  which  now  feems  to 
bound  Ruflla  and  Great  Tartary  on  the  north  and 
eaft  fides.  The  difcoveries  of  the  antients  went  no 
farther  than  the  Riphaean  mountains,  the  chain  of 
which  adually  divides  Ruflla  in  Europe  from  Si- 
beria. 

It  is  evident  that  the  antients  had  no  great  know- 
ledge of  the  northern  part  of  Afia,  when  we  con- 
fider  that  mioft  of  their  authors,  as  Strabo,  Mela,  Strab.  1.  2. 
Pliny,  imagined  that  the  Cafpian  fea  was  a  gulf  of  ^^^^Y 
the  Hyperborean  ocean,  from  whence  it  ilTued  by  apiin.  1.6.* 
long  canal.  ^'  ^3« 

On  the  fide  of  the  Eaft,  the  antients  feem  to 
have  known  only  the  weftern  frontier  of  China. 
Ptolomy  feems  to  have  had  a  glimpfe  of  fom,e 
part  of  the  fouthern  coaft  of  China,  but  a  very 
imperfedl  one. 

The   great  iflands  of  Afia,    efpecially  thofe  of 

J^pan,  were  unknown  to  the  antients.     Only  the 

H  h  4  famous 
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famous  Taprobana  is  to  be  excepted,  the  difcovery 
of  which  was  a  confequence  of  Alexander's   expe- 
dition into  India,  as  PJiny  informs  us. 
Km.  1.  6.       It  remains  for  me  to  fpeak  of  the  fouthernmoft 
^'  '^*        part  of  Africa.  Tho'  many  have  fuppofed  that  in  a 
voyage  of  extraordinary  length  they  had  failed  round 
this  part  of  the  world,  Ptolomy  however  feems  to 
infinuate,  that  it  had  efcaped  the  knowledge  of  the 
antients.     Every  body  knows  that  it   lies  almoft 
entirely  within  the  Torrid  Zone,  which  mod  of  the 
antients  believed  uninhabitable  near  the  Equinoc- 
tial line ;  for  which  reafon  Strabo  goes  very  little 
farther  than  Meroe  in  Ethiopia. 
Arriani  &       Ptolomy  howcver,  and  fome  others,  have  car- 
Heiaci.      ri£<^  their    knowledge  along  the   eaftern   coaft   of 
Peripj.       Africa  as  far  as  the  Equator,  and  even  to  the  iiland 
of  Madagafcar,  which  he  feems  to  intend  by  the 
name  of  Menuthias. 

It  was  referved  for  the  voyages  undertaken  by 
the  Portuguefe  in  the  fifteenth  century,  in  order  to 
go  to  India  by  fea,  to  difcover  the  greatefi:  part  of 
the  coafls  of  Africa  upon  the  Atlantic  ocean,  and 
efpecially  the  paffage  by  the  fouth  of  the  moft  ex- 
treme cape  of  Africa.  That  pafTage  having  been 
difcovered,  feveral  European  nations,  led  by  the 
hopes  of  rich  traffic,  ran  over  the  Indian  fea  that 
wallies  the  coafts  of  Afia,  difcovered  all  the  iflands 
in  it,  and  penetrated  as  far  as  Japan. 

The  conquefts  and  fettlement  of  the  Ruffians  in 
the  northern  part  of  Afia  have  completed  our 
knowledge  of  that  part  of  the  world. 

To  conclude,  every  body  knows,  that,  about 
the  end  of  the  fifteenth  century,  a  new  world,  fi- 
tuated  on  the  wefi:  in  refpecl  to  ours,  beyond  the 
Atlantic  ocean,  was  difcovered  by  Chriftopher  Co- 
lumbus under  the  aufpiccs  of  the  crown  of  Caftile. 


SECT. 
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SECT.    III. 

Wherein  the  modern  geographers  have  excelled    the 
ant  lent, 

IT  would  be  blindnefs,  and  Ihutting  one's  eyes 
againft  demonftration,  not  to  admit  that  the 
modern  geography  abundantly  furpafTes  the  antient. 
It  is  well  known  that  the  meafures  of  the  earth 
muft  be  fought  in  the  heavens,  and  that  geography 
depends  upon  aftronomical  obfervations.  Now 
who  can  doubt,  that  aftronomy  has  not  made  an 
extraordinary  progrefs  in  later  times  ?  The  inven- 
tion of  telefcopes  only,  which  is  of  fufficiently  re- 
cent date,  has  infinitely  contributed  to  it  -,  and  that 
invention  itfelf  has  been  highly  improved  in  no 
great  number  of  years.  It  is  therefore  no  wonder 
that  the  antients,  with  all  the  genius  and  penetra- 
tion we  are  willing  to  allow  them,  were  not  able 
to  attain  to  the  fame  degree  of  knowledge,  as  they 
were  not  aflifted  in  their  inquiries  by  the  fame  aids. 

Geography  is  ftill  far  from  having  received  its 
final  perfedlion.  Pradical  fciences  make  the  lead 
progrefs.  Two  or  three  great  geniufTes  fuffice  for 
carrying  Theories  a  great  way  in  a  fhort  time;  but 
Pradlice  goes  on  with  a  flower  pace,  becaufe  it  de- 
pends upon  a  greater  number  of  hands,  of  which 
even  far  the  greatefl  part  are  but  meanly  fkilful. 
Geography,  which  would  require  an  infinite  num- 
ber of  exa6l  operations,  is  imperfecSt  in  proportion: 
both  to  that  number,  and  the  accuracy  they  would 
require ;  and  we  may  juftly  fuppofe  that  the  de- 
fcription  of  the  terreftrial  globe,  though  it  begins 
to  be  rectified  a  little,  is  ftill  very  confufed,  and 
far  from  a  true  likenefs. 

It  would  be  of  fmall  confequence  to  mention  the 
faults  of  the  antient  and  Ptolemaic  maps,  in  which 
the  Mediterranean  is  made  to  extend  a  good  fourth 
inpre  in  longitude  than  it  really  docs.   The  queftion 

here 
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here  is  the  modern  maps,  which,  though  generally 
the  better  the  more  modern  they  are,  have  ftill  oc- 
cailoa  for  abundance  of  corredlions. 

Monfieur  Sanfon  has  always  been  confidered  as  a 
very  good  geographer,  and  his  Maps  have  always 
been  highly  eReemed.  Monfieur  Delifle  has  how- 
ever dilfeied  from  them  very  often  in  his.  And 
this  is  not  to  be  imagined,  as  it  is  ufually  called, 
jealoufy  of  profeilion.  Since  Monfieur  Sanfon's 
time,  the  earth  is  exceedingly  changed  •,  that  is  to 
fay,  more  accurate,  and  a  greater  number  of  aftro- 
nomical  obfervations  have  greatly  reformed  geo- 
graphy. The  fame,  no  doubt,  will  happen  to  the 
maps  of  Monfieur  Delifle  ;  and  we  ought  to  wilh 
fo  for  the  good  of  the  public. 

The  only  method  for  making  good  geographical 
maps  would  be  to  have  the  pofition  of  every  place 
from  aftronomical  obfervations.  But  we  are  ex- 
ceedingly far  from  having  all  thefe  pofitions  in 
this  manner,  and  can  hardly  ever  hope  to  have 
them.  To  fupply  this  want,  the  itinerary  dif- 
tances  of  one  place  from  another  are  ufed,  as  found 
fet  down  in  authors ;  and  it  is  a  great  happi- 
nefs  to  find  them  there  with  any  exadlnefs,  and 
without  manifeft  contradi6lions,  or  confiderable 
difficulties. 

Hence,  when  our  moft  fkilful  geographers  were 
to  make  a  map  of  the  Roman  countries,  and  par- 
ticularly of  Italy,  as  they  had  very  few  aftronomi- 
cal obfervations,  they  made  the  itinerary  dillances 
of  places,  as  they  found  them  in  the  books  of  the 
antients,  their  rule  for  their  pofition. 

The  pofitions  of  many  places  have  been  fmce 
taken  by  aftronomical  obfervations.  Monfieur  De-- 
lifle  mjade  ufe  of  them  for  correcting  the  maps  of 
Italy,  and  the  neighbouring  countries ;  and  he 
found  that  they  not  only  became  very  different 
from  what  they  were  before,  but  that  the  places 
agreed  cxadly  enough  m  refped  to  the  dift-ances 
^  given 
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given  them  by  the  antients  :  fo  that  it  is  to  be  pre- 
iumed,  that,  in  following  them  literally,  good  geo- 
graphical maps  might  be  made  of  the  countries 
well  known  to  them. 

There  is  reafon  to  be  furprifed  at  this  great  con- 
formity of  pofitions  found  by  aftronomical  obfer- 
vations  with  thole  taken  from  the  itinerary  di- 
ftances  as  fet  down  by  the  antients :  for  it  is 
certain,  that  the  fituation  of  places  taken  from 
our  itinerary  didances  are  often  falfe,  and  much 
fo  too. 

But  Monfieur  Delide  obferves,  that  the  Romans 
had  advantages  in  this  refped,  which  we  have  not. 
Their  tafte  for  the  public  utility,  and  even  magni- 
ficence (for  they  embellilhed  all  they  conquered) 
had  occafioned  their  making  great  roads  through- 
out all  Italy,  of  which  Rome  was  the  center,  and 
v/hich  went  to  all  the  principal  cities  as  far  as  the 
two  feas.  They  made  the  hke  ways  in  many  pro- 
vinces of  the  Empire,  of  which  remains,  admira- 
ble for  their  conltrucflion  and  folidity,  fubfift  to 
this  day.  Thefe  ways  ran  in  a  right  line  without 
quitting  it  either  on  account  of  mountains  or 
marfhes.  The  marfhes  were  drained,  and  the 
mountains  cut  through.  Stones  were  placed  from 
mile  to  mile,  with  their  numbers  upon  them.  This 
redilinear  extent,  and  thefe  divifions  into  parts  fuf- 
jficiently  fmall  in  refped:  to  the  whole  length,  ren- 
dered the  itinerary  meafures  very  exa6t. 

This  exadlnefs  of  the  meafures  of  the  antients 
was  well  proved  by  an  experiment  made  by  Mon- 
fieur Caflini.  The  meafure  of  the  diftancc  from 
Narbonne  to  Nifmes  had  been  included  in  the  work 
of  the  meridian.  That  diitance  was  fixty-feven 
thoufand  five  hundred  toifes  or  fathoms  ot  Paris. 
Strabo  had  alfo  given  us  the  diftance  of  thefe  two 
cities,  which  he  makes  eighty-eight  miles.  From 
whence  it  is  eafy  to  conclude,  that  an  antient  mile 
was  feven  hundred  (ixty-feven  toifes  of  Paris.     Be- 
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fides  which,  as  the  mile  is  known  to  have  been  five 
thoufand  feet,  we  alfo  find  that  the  antient  foot  was 
eleven  inches  and  ^V  of  the  Paris  foot.  The  mea- 
fure  in  confequence  mud  be  equal  to  the  antient 
diilance,  and  has  preferved  itfelf  without  change 
during  fo  long  a  fpace  of  time. 

Monfieur  Delille  has  given  us  a  map,  wherein 
Italy  and  Greece  are  reprefented  in  two  different 
manners  :  the  one  according  to  the  bell  modern 
geographers,  the  other  according  to  aftronomical 
obfervations  for  the  places  where  they  were  to  be 
had,  and,  for  the  refc,  according  to  the  meafures  of 
antient  authors.  The  difference  between  thefe  two 
repreientations  would  perhaps  feem  incredible.  In 
the  latter,  Lombardy  is  very  much  lliortened  from 
South  to  North,  Great  Greece  lengthened,  the  fea 
that  divides  Greece  and  Italy  miade  narrower,  as 
well  as  that  between  Italy  and  Africa  and  Greece 
much  lelTened. 

Thefe  laft  remarks,  which  are  all  taken  from  the 
Memoirs  of  the  academy  of  fciences,  lengthen  this 
brief  head  a  little,  but  I  conceived  them  worthy  of 
the  reader's  curiofity. 

ARTICLE.     II. 

OF    NAVIGATION, 

SHALL  examine  only  one  point  in  this  place, 
which  is  the  wonderful  change  that  an  experi- 
ment, which  might  appear  of  fmall  importance, 
has  occafioned  in  navigation,  and  the  fuperiority 
we  have  acquired  in  this  refpe6l  over  the  antients, 
by  a  means  that  feemed  trivial  in  itfelf:  it  is  eaiy 
to  perceive  that  I  n^ean  the  Compafs.  This  in- 
(Irument  is  a  box  that  has  a  needle  in  it,  touched 
v.'ith  a  loaddone,  that  turns  always  towards  the 
pole,  except  in  fome  places  where  it  has  a  de* 
chnaticn. 

The, 
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The  antients,  we  know,  who  (leered  their  Ihips 
by  the  lun  in  the  day,  and  the  flars  during  tlie 
night,  in  mifly  weather  could  not  difcern  what 
coLirfe  to  hold ;  and,  for  that  reafon,  not  daring  to 
put  out  to  Tea,  were  obliged  to  keep  clofe  to  the 
ITiore,  and  could  not  undertake  voyages  of  any 
confiderable  length. 

They  knew  one  of  the  virtues  of  the  loadftone, 
which  is  to  attrad  iron.  One  would  think  that  the 
ilighteft  attention  might  have  occafioned  their  dif- 
covering  its  other  property  of  diredling  itfelf  to- 
wards the  pole  of  the  world,  and  in  conlequence 
have  led  them  on  to  the  compafs.  But  he  who 
difpofes  all  things  kept  their  eyes  fhut  to  an  effedt 
which  feemed  of  itfelf  obvious  to  them. 

Neither  the  author  of  this  invention,  nor  the  CamnTs 
time  when  the  ufe  of  it  was  iirft  thought  of,  are  Aftron. 
precifely  known.     It  is  however  certain,  that  the     ^^°^^* 
French  ufed  the  loadflone  in  navigation  long  before 
any  other  nation  of  Europe,  as  may  be  eafiiy  proved 
from  the  works  of  fome  of  our  antient  French  au-  Ouyot  de 
thors,  who  fpoke  of  it  firfl  above  four  hundred  years  Piovines, 
ago.     It  is  true,  the  invention  v/as  then  very  im- 
perfe6b  :    for  they  fay,  that  the  needle  was  only  put 
into  a  bowl,  or  veflel,  full  of  water,  v/here  it  could 
turn   itfelf  towards  the  North,  fupported  upon   a 
pin.     The  Chinefe,  if  we  may  believe  certain  mo- 
dern  relations,  make  ufe,  to  this  day,  of  the  fame 
kind  of  compafs. 

The  navigators,  perceiving  the  importance  of 
this  invention,  made  many  Agronomical  Obferva- 
tions,  towards  the  beginning  of  the  fourteenth  cen- 
tury, to  aflure  themfdves  of  it,  and  found,  that  a 
needle,  touched  with  a  load  (lone,  and  fet  in  iequili- 
brio  upon  a  pivot,  did  adlually  turn  of  itfelf  to- 
v/ards  the  pole,  and  that  the  direction  of  fuch  a 
needle  might  be  employed  for  knowing  the  regions 

of 
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of  the  world,  and  the* point  of  the  wind  in  which 
it  is  proper  to  fail. 

By  other  obfervations  it  has  fince  been  difcover* 
ed,  that  the  needle  does  not  always  point  to  the  true 
North,  but  that  it  has  a  fmall  dechnation  fometimes 
towards  the  Eaft,  and  fometimes  towards  the  Weft ; 
and  even  that  this  declination  changes  at  different 
times  and  places.  But  they  found  alfo  the  means 
of  knowing  this  variation  fo  exadily  by  the  fun  and 
ftars,  that  the  compafs  may  be  ufed  with  certainty 
for  finding  the  regions  of  the  heavens,  even  when 
clouded,  provided  that  it  has  been  rectified  a  little 
before  by  the  obfervation  of  the  ftars. 

The  curiofity  of  the  Learned  of  Europe  began  at 
that  time  to  awake.     They  foon  invented  various 
inftruments,  made  tables  and  calculations  for  faci- 
litating the  obfervadon  of  the  ftars.  '  • 
Never  had  navigation  fo  many  advantages  for 
fucceeding.     The   pilots  did  not  fail  to  make  the 
beft  of  them.     V7ith  thele  helps  they  crofted  un- 
known feas ;    and  the  fuccefs  of  their  firft  voyages 
encouraged  them  to  attempt  new  difcoveries.     All 
'the  nations  of  Europe  applied  themfelves  to  them 
H'lftdela   in  emulation  of  each  other.     The  French  were  the 
Conquete   firft  in  fignalifing  their  courage  and  addrefs :    they 
<ies^Cana-  ^-^j^ied  the  Canarics,  and  difcovered   great  part  of 
Bethen-      Guinea.     The  Portuguefe  took  the  ifland  of  Ma- 
court.        deira   and  that  of  Cape  Verd  •,    and  the  Flemings 
difcovered  the  iftands  of  the  Azores. 

Thefe  difcoveries  were  only  preludes  to  that  of 
the  New  World.  Chriftopher  Columbus,  found- 
ing his  defign  upon  his  knowledge  of  aftronomy, 
and,  as  it  is  faid,  upon  the  memoirs  of  a  Bifcayan 
pilot,  whom  a  ftorm  had  thrown  upon  an  ifland 
of  the  Atlantic  ocean,  undertook  to  crofs  that 
fea.  He  propofed  it  to  feveral  of  the  princes  of 
Europe,  of  v/hom  fome  neglected  it,  becaufe  en- 
gaged in    affairs   of  a  more  urgent  nature  ;    and 

*  Of  rjj}:lch  poiriis  there  cue  tivo  and  thirty  upon  the  compafs. 
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others  rejedied  it,  becaufe  they  neither  comprehend- 
ed the  importance  of  that  expedition,  nor  the  rea- 
fons  that  Cohunbus  gave  to  explain  the  polTibiJity 
of  it.  Thus  the  glory  of  the  di  fee  very  of  the  new 
world  was  left  to  the  kings  of  Cailile,  who  afcer- 
wards  acquired  immenfe  riches  from  it. 

Columbus  well  knew,  from  his  knowledge  of 
the  fphere  and  geography,  that,  failing  continually 
towards  the  Welt  under  the  fame  parallel  or  very 
near  it,  he  could  not  fail  of  finding  lands  at  length, 
becaufe,  if  he  found  no  new  ones,  the  earth  being 
round,  he  mud  necefTarily  arrive  by  the  fhorteit 
courfe  at  the  extremity  of  the  Eaft-Indies. 

In  his  voyages  from  Lifbon  to  Guinea,  failing  Ferdinand 
from  North  to  South,  he  had  been  confirmed  by  ex-  Columbus 
perience  that  a  degree  of  the  earth's  circumference  'co^umblsf 
contains  fifty- fix  miles  and  two  thirds,  according  Chap.  4.* 
to  the  meafure  eflablifhed  by  the  aftronomers  of 
Almamon-,  and  he  had  learnt  in  the  books  of  Pto- 
]omy,  that,  keeping  always  to  the  Weft  from   the 
Canaries  to  the  firft  lands  of  Afia,  there  'are  only 
an  hundred  and  eighty  degrees.     Accordingly   he  ch?p.  17. 
fet  out  from  the  Canaries,  fleering  always   to  the 
Weft  under  the  fame  parallel.     As  he  did  not  en- 
tirely rely  upon  the  compafs,  he  always  rook  care 
to  obferve  the  fun   by  day,  and   the  fixed  ftars  by 
night.     This  precaution  prevented   him  from  mif- 
taking  his  courfe :  For  thofe  who  have   written  his 
life    fay,    that  his  Obfervations  of    the  Heavens 
made  him   perceive  a    variation   in   his  compafs, 
which  he  did  not  know  before ,  and  that  he  re6lified 
his  way  by  them. 

After  failing  two  months,  he  arrived  at  the  Lu-  Chap.  ^^, 
cay  iflands,  and  from  thence  went  on  to  Hifpani- 
ola,  Cuba,  and  Saint  Domingo,  from  whence  he 
brought  back  great  riches  into  Spain.  Aftrono- 
my,  by  which  he  had  difcovered  thefe  rich  coun- 
tries, afTifted  him  alfo  in  eftablifhing  himfelf  there: 
For,  in  his  fecond  voyage,  his  fleet  being  reduced 

to 
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to  extremities  by  the  want  of  provifions,  and  th6 
inhabitants  of  Jamaica  refufing  to  fupply  him  with 
them,  he  had  the  addrefs  to  threaten  them  he  would 
darken  the  moon  at  a  time  when  he  knew  there 
would  be  an  eclipfe  j  and,  as  that  eclipfe  really  hap- 
pened the  day  he  had  foretold,  the  terrified  Barba- 
rians granted  him  whatever  he  pleafed. 

Whilfl  Columbus  was  difcovering  the  fouthern. 

part  of  the  new  world,  the  French  difcovered  the 

northern  pare  of  it,  and  gave  it  the  name  of  Ne\v 

France. 

Vefput.  Americus  Vefputius  continued  the  difcoveries  of 

iiavig.       Columbus,  and  had  the  advantage  of  giving  his 

prim.        name  to  the  whole  new  world,  which  has  ever  fince 

been  called  America.     Aftronomy  was  of  great 

ufe  to  him  in  his  voyages. 

On  the  other  fide,  the  pilots  of  the  king  of  For-' 
tugal,  who  till  then  had  only  traverfed  the  coafts  of 
Africa,  doubled  at  this  time  the  Cape  of  Good-hope, 
and  opened  themfelves  a  pafiage  into  the  Eail-Indies, 
where  they  made  very  great  conquefts. 

Is  there  in  all  hiftory  an  event  comparable  to 
that  I  have  nov/  related,  that  is  to  fay,  to  the  dif- 
covery  of  the  new  world  ?  Upon  what  did  it  de* 
pend  for  fo  many  ages  ?  Upon  the  knowledge  of 
a  property  of  the  load  flone,  eafily  difcoverable, 
which  had,  however,  efcaped  the  inquiries  of  an 
infinite  number  of  the  Learned,  whofe  fagacity  had 
penetrated  into  the  mofl:  obfcure  and  moft  profound 
myfteries  of  nature.  Is  it  pofTible  not  to  difcern 
here  the  finger  of  God  ? 

Columbus  had  never  thought  of  forming  his  en-* 
terprife,  and  indeed  could  never  have  fucceeded  in 
it,  without  a  great  knowledge  of  aftronomy :  for 
Providence  delights  in  concealing  its  wonders  un- 
der the  veil  of  human  operations.  How  impor- 
tant therefore  is  it  in  a  well-governed  flate  to  place 
the  fuperior  fciences  in  honour  and  reputation, 
which  are  capable  of  rendering  mankind  fuch  great 

fervices, 
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r^rvices,  and  which  have  adually  hitherto  procured 
them,  and  ftill  continue  to  procure  them,  fuch  con- 
fiderable  advantages  ? 

The  reader  will  permit  me  to  fay  a  few  words 
in  this  place  upon  two  voyages  of  the  Learned, 
which  do  the  king  and  Literature  in  general  great 
honour. 

Voyages  to  Peru  and  into  the  Norths  undertaken  hy  thi 
order  of  Lewis  XV. 

In  1672,  Mr.  Richer  obferved  in  the  ifland  of 
Cayenne,  that  the  curvation  of  the  fuperficies  of  the 
earth  was  greater  there  than  in  the  Temperate  Zone, 
Hence  it  was  concluded  that  the  figure  of  the  earth 
mud  be  that  of  a  fpheroid  fiat  towards  the  poles, 
and  not  eiHptical,  or  oblong,  as  it  was  and  ilill  is 
believed  by  very  flcilful  aftronomers  :  for  the  point 
is  not  yet  determined. 

Newton  and  Huygens  came  afterwards  by 
their  theory  to  the  fame  conclufion.  It  was  to  be 
afilired  of  this  truth,  that  in  the  year  1735,  that 
is  to  fay,  at  a  time  when  France  had  a  war  to  fup- 
port,  which  has  fince  terminated  fo  glorioufly  for 
her,  the  king,  always  intent  upon  making  the 
fciences  flourifh  in  his  dominions,  fent  aftronomers 
to  Peru  and  into  the  North,  in  order  to  determine 
with  certainty  by  accurate  obfervations  the  figure 
of  the  terreftrial  globe.  Nothing  was  fpared,  ei- 
ther in  refped  to  the  expences  of  the  voyage,  or 
to  procure  them  all  the  conveniencies  that  might 
promote  their  fuccefs. 

We  faw  them,  in  confequence,  fet  out,  part  of 
them  to  expofe  themfclves  to  the  burning  hears  of 
the  Torrid  Zone,  and  the  relt  to  fly  with  the  fame 
ardour  to  confront  all  the  horrors  of  the  frozen 
North.  The  firft  have  not  been  heard  of  a  great 
while-,  but  great  difcoveries  are  expedted  from 
their  inquiries.  The  others  have  been  come  back 
from  the  North  fome  months.     The  parcigulars  of 
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what  they  fuffered,  in  order  to  give  their  operations 
all  the  perfection  of  which  they  v/ere  capable,  is 
fcarce  credible.  They  were  obliged  to  traverfe 
immenfe  forefts,  in  which  they  were  the  firit  that 
ever  opened  themfelves  away  ;  to  fcale  mountains 
of  amazing  height,  and  covered  with  wood,  which 
it  was  neceffary  for  them  to  cut  down  •,  lo  pafs  tor- 
rents of  an  impetuofity  capable  of  aflonifhing  fuch 
as  only  beheld  them,  and  that  too  in  wretched 
boats,  that  had  no  other  pilot  but  a  Laplander,  nor 
maft  or  fails  but  a  tree  with  its  branches.  Add  to 
this  the  excefTive  cold  of  thofe  regions  remote  from 
the  fun,  of  which  they  experienced  all  the  rigours  5 
and  the  grofs  nourifnment  on  which  they  were  re- 
duced to  fubfiil:  during  a  very  confiderable  length  of 
time.  It  is  eafy  to  conceive  the  courage  thefe  inde- 
fatigable obfervers  mud  have  had  to  furmount  fo 
many  difficulties,  that  feemed  to  render  the  execution 
of  the  project  confided  to  them  impoffible.  The  late 
Reading  of  the  account  of  this  voyage  in  the  Aca- 
demy of  Sciences,  fince  their  return,  has  made  the 
I^ublic  very  defirous  to  fee  it  *  printed. 

One  is  ibmetimes  tempted  to  treat  as  ufelefs  fuch 
laborious  and  fcrupulous  obfervations,  that  have  no 
end  but  to  determine  the  Figure  of  the  Earth;  and 
there  are  many  who  will  perhaps  believe,  that  thofe 
who  made  them  might  have  fpared  themfelves  the 
trouble,  and  made  a  better  ufe  of  the  money  em- 
ployed in  them.  But  this  proceeds  from  the  igno- 
rance of  the  relation  of  Obfervations  of  this  na- 
ture to  navigation,  and  the  advantages  refulting 
from  them  to  aftronomy.  This  event  will  not  a 
little  conduce  to  exalt  the  glory  of  the  reign  of 
Lewis  XV. 

*  It  las  been  puhbjhedj  and  there  is  a  tranfiatimof  it  frinUd. 
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ARTICLE    III. 

Reflexions  upon  ajlronomy. 

I  Cannot  conclude  the  Article  of  Aftroilomy 
without  making  two  Reflexions  with  the  au- 
thors of  the  learned  Memoirs  of  the  Academy  of 
Sciences. 

FIRST    REFLECTION^ 

upon  the  Satellites  of  Jupiter, 

We  are  naturally  enough  inclined,  as  I  have  al- 
ready obferved  in  fpeaking  of  geometry,  t^  con- 
r.jer  as  ufelefs,  and  to  defpife,  what  we  do  not  un* 
dcrfland.  We  have  one  moon  to  light  us  by 
iJght;  and  what  fignifies  it  to  us,  fome  obje6t^ 
that  Jupiter  has  four?  (The  moons  or  fatellites  of 
Jupiter  are  the  fame  thing  :)  And  wherefore  fo 
many  laborious  Obfervations,  and  fatiguing  calcu- 
jcitions,  for  knowing  their  revolutions  ?  We  fhali 
be  never  the  wifer  for  that,  and  nature,  which  has 
placed  thofe  little  Stars  out  of  the  reach  of  our  eyes^ 
does  not  feem  to  have  made  them  for  us. 

In  virtue  of  fo  plaufible  a  way  of  reafoning,  we 
ought  to  negle^L  obferving  them  with  the  telefcope, 
and  ftudying  them  with  particular  attention  ;  And 
what  a  lois  would  not  that  be  to  the  public  1 

The  method  of  determining  the  Longitudes  of 
the  places  of  the  earth  by  the  means  of  the  Eclip- 
fes  of  Jupiter's  fatellites,  which  the  academy  royal 
firft  began  to  put  in  practice,  was  found  fo  exadc, 
that  it  was  judged  that  the  corredlion  of  geography 
in  general,  and  the  making  of  true  Maps  and 
Charts  for  the  ufes  of  navigation,  might  be  under- 
taken by  this  means.  This  could  not  be  done  be- 
fore, becaufe  the  eclipfes  of  the  moon  had  been  the 
only  means  ufed  for  finding,  but  with  little  exact- 
I  i  z  nefs, 
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nefs,  the  difference  of  the  longitudes  of  fome  re« 
mote  places.  And  thefe  echpies  that  ufually  hap- 
pen only  once  or  twice  a  year,  are  much  lefs  fre- 
quent than  thofe  of  the  fateilites  of  Jupiter,  which 
happen  at  fartheft  every  two  days,  though  all  of 
them  cannoc  be  obferved  in  the  fame  place,  as  well 
through  the  difference  of  the  hours  in  which  Ju- 
piter is  above  the  horizon,  as  upon  account  of  the 
weather,  which  often  prevents  obfervations. 

This  undertaking  to  work,  for  the  improvement 
of  geography,  in  a  new  and  more  perfedl  manner 
than  had  ever  been  imagined  before,  being  agreea- 
ble to  his  Majefly's  intentions  in  the  Inflitution  of 
his  Academy  of  Sciences,  it  was  his  pleafure,  that 
perfons  fhould  be  chofen,  capable  of  executing  the 
inftrudions  to  be  given  them  in  different  places, 
and  that  proper  occafions  fhould  be  taken  for  fend- 
ing them  into  remote  countries.  The  hiitory  of 
thefe  voyages  is  exa(fl!y  related  in  the  memoirs  of 
the  academy  of  fciences,  and  is,  in  my  opinion, 
one  of  the  circumllances  of  the  reign  of  Lewis 
XIV.  which  will  do  him  moft  honour  in  ages  to 
come. 

When  his  majefty  was  informed  of  the  obferva- 
tions that  the  members  of  the  academy  of  fciences 
had  taken  by  his  order  in  different  places  out  of 
the  kingdom,  he  commanded  them  to  apply  them- 
felves  in  making  a  map  of  France  with  the  utmoil 
fxadtnefs  poflibie.  This  had  been  often  attempted, 
but  without  fuccefs,  for  want  of  the  means  we  have 
at  this  time,  which  are  pendulum- clocks,  and  the 
great  telefcopes  now  ufed  for  difcovering  the  eclip- 
fes  of  Jupiter's  fatellltes,  which  is  the  moft  certain 
method  for  determining;  the  difference  of  meri- 


dians. 


Had  aftronomy  in  all  its  extent  no  other  advan- 
tage to  mankind,  than  what  is  derived  from  the 
Satellites  of  Jupiter,  it  would  fufhciently  juftify 
thofe  immenfe  calculations,    thofe  affiduous  arte) 
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icrupulous  oblervations,  that  great  number  of  in- 
rtruments  wrought  with  fo  much  pains,  and  the 
fuperb  building  lolely  ereded  for  thQ  ufe  of  this 
fcience.  The  lead  i<:nowledge  of  the  principles  of 
geography  and  navigation  fhews,  that,  fmce  Jupi- 
ter's four  moons  have  been  known,  they  have  been 
of  more  ufe  in  refpc6i:  to  thofe  fciences^  than  our 
moon  itfelf  •,  that  they  now  ferve,  and  always  will, 
for  making  Sea  Charts  exceedingly  more  corredt 
than  thofe  of  the  antients,  which  in  all  probability 
will  fave  the  lives  of  an  infinite  number  of  ma- 
riners, 

SECOND     REFLECTION, 

Upon  the  amazing  fceyie  which  aftroncm^  cpens  to  gut 
view. 

Though  Aflrcnomy  were  not  fo  abfolutely  nc- 
ceilary  as  it  is  to  Geography  and  Navigation,  it 
would  be  infinitely  worthy  of  the  curiofity  of  all 
thinking  men,  from  the  grand  and  fuperb  fcene 
which  it  opens  to  their  view.  To  give  fome  idea 
of  it,  I  f]:!all  only  repeat,  in  a  few  words,  what 
the  obfervations  of  aitronomers  have  taught  us  of 
the  immenfe  bulk  of  fome  of  thofe  great  orbs 
that  move  over  our  heads. 

The  flars  are  divided  into  planets  and  fixed  flars. 

The  planets  (a  Greek  word  that  fignifi.es  errant^ 
or  wandering)  are  fo  called,  becaufe  they  are  not 
always  at  an  equal  diftance  either  from  each  other, 
or  in  refpect  to  the  fi.xed  ftars ;  whereas  the  latter 
are  always  at  the  fame  difi:ance  from  each  other. 
The  planets  have  no  light  of  their  own,  and  are 
only  vifible  by  the  refledion  of  that  of  the  fun. 
The  aftronomers  have  obferved,  that  they  have  a 
particular  motion  of  their  own,  befides  that  which 
they  have  in  commiOn  with  the  reft  of  the  heavens. 
They  have  computed  this  motion,  and,  from  the 
time  which  each  planet  employs  in  one  revolu- 

I  i  3  tion. 
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tlon,  have  with  reafon  eftabliflied  its  elevation  and 
diftance. 

The  Moon,  of  all  the  planets,  is  the  nearefl  to 
the  earth,  and  almofl  fixty  times  lefs. 

The  Sun  is  not  a  body  of  the  fame  fpecies  as 
the  earth,  and  the  reft  of  the  planets,  nor  folid  like 
them.  It  is  a  vaft  ocean  of  light,  that  boils  up 
perpetually,  and  difFufes  itfelf  with  inceifant  profu- 
iion.  It  is  the  fource  of  all  that  light  which  the  pla- 
nets only  reflect  to  each  other  after  having  received 
it  from  him. 

The  Earth  is  a  million  of  times  lefs  than  the 
globe  of  the  fun,  and  thirty-three  milhons  of  leagues 
diftant  from  it.  During  fo  many  ages  the  fijn  has 
fuifered  no  diminution.  Its  diameter  is  equal  at* 
this  day  to  the  moft  antient  obfervations  of  it,  and 
its  light  as  vigorous  and  as  abundant  as  ever. 

Jupiter  is  five  times  as  far  from  the  fun  as  us, 
that  is  to  fay,  an  hundred  and  fixty-five  millions  of 
leagues.  He  turns  round  upon  his  own  axis  every 
ten  hours. 

Saturn  is  thirty  years  in  his  revolution  round 
the  fun.  He  is  twice  as  far  from  it  as  Jupiter, 
and  confequently  ten  times  more  diftant  than  us, 
that  is  to  fay,  three  hundred  and  thirty  millions  of 
leagues. 

Tihe  Fixed  Stars  are,  v/ith  refpe6b  to  the 
U^rth,  at  a  diftance  not  to  he  conceived  by  human 
wit.  According  to  the  obfervations  of  Mr.  Huy- 
gens,  the  diftance  of  the  earth  from  the  neareft  Fix- 
ed Star  is,  with  refped  to  that  of  the  fun,  as  one  to 
twenty- feven  thoufand  fix  hundred  and  fixty-four. 
Now  we  have  faid,  that  the  diftance  of  the  earth 
from  the  fun  is  thirty-three  millions  of  leagues. 
The  leaft  diftance  therefore  of  the  earth  from  the 
fixed  ftars  is  nine  hundred  and  two* billions,  nine 
hundred  and  twelve  millions  of  leagues,  th^t  is  tQ 

*  A  billion  is  ten  hundred  thoufand  millions » 
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fay,  twenty-feven  thoufand  fix  hundred  and  fixty- 
four  times  the  diflance  from  hence  to  the  fun, 
which,  as  we  have  faid,  is  thirty -three  miJhons  of 
Jeagues. 

The  fame  Mr.  Huygens  fuppofes,  and  infallible 
experiments  have  proved  him  right,  that  a  cannon- 
bullet  flies  about  an  hundred  toiJes  (above  two  hun- 
dred yards)  in  a  lecond.  Suppofing  it  to  move  al- 
ways with  the  fcime  velocity,  and  meafuring  the 
fpace  it  flies  according  to  that  calculation,  he  de- 
monfl:rates  that  a  cannon-bullet  would  be  almofl 
five  and  twenty  years  in  arriving  at  the  fun ;  and 
twenty-feven  thoufand  fix  hundred  and  flxty-four 
times  twenty- five  years  in  reaching  the  fixed  ilar 
nearcft  the  earth.  What  then  muft  we  think  of 
the  fixed  fbars  infinitely  more  remote  from  us  ? 

Thofe  flars  are  innumerable.  The  antient  afl:rono- 
mers  counted  a  thoufand  and  twenty- two  of  them. 
Since  the  ufe  of  aflronomical  glaites,  millions  that 
efcape  the  eye  appear. 

They  all  fhine  by  their  own  light,  and  are  all, 
like  the  fun,  inexhauftible  fources  of  light.  And 
indeed,  if  they  received  it  from  the  fun,  it  muft 
necefl^arily  be  very  feebly,  after  a  paffage  of  fo  enor- 
mous a  length  :  they  muft  alfo  tranfmit  it  to  us, 
at  the  fame  diftance,  by  a  reflexion,  that  would 
make  it  fl:ill  much  weaker.  Now  it  would  be  impof- 
fible,  that  a  light  which  had  undergone  a  refledlion, 
and  ran  twice  the  fpace  of  903,9 1 2000000  leagues, 
fhould  have  the  force  and  livelinefs  that  the  light 
of  the  fixed  ftars  has.  It  is  therefore  certain,  that 
they  are  luminous  of  themfelves,  and,  in  a  word, 
all  of  them  fo  many  funs. 

But  the  queftion  here  is  only  the  magnitude  and 
remotenefs  of  thofe  vaft  bodies.  When  we  confi- 
der  them  together,  is  it  pofllble  to  fupport  the  view, 
or  rather  the  idea  of  them  ?  The  globe  of  the  fun 
a  million  of  times  greater  than  the  earth,  and  di- 
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ftant  thirty-three  millions  of  leagues !  Saturn  al- 
moft  four  thoufand  times  as  big,  and  ten  times  far- 
ther from  the  fun  than  us !  No  comparifon  between 
the  planets  and  the  fixed  ftars !  The  whole  im- 
menfe  fpace  which  contains  our  fun  and  planets  is 
but  a  little  parcel  of  the  univerfe.  As  many  of 
the  like  fpaces  as  of  fixed  ftars  1  What  then  muft 
the  immenfity  of  the  whole  firmament  be,  that 
contains  all  thefe  different  bodies  within  its  extent  ? 
Can  we  fo  much  as  think  of  it,  can  we  fix  our 
view  upon  it  for  fome  moments,  without  being 
confounded,  amazed,  and  terrified  ?  It  is  an  abyfs, 
in  which  we  lofe  ourfelves.  What  then  muft  be 
the  greatnefs,  power,  and  immenfity  of  him,  who, 
with  a  fingle  word,  both  formed  thefe  enormous 
maftes,  and  the  fpaces  that  contain  them  !  And 
-thefe  incomprehenfible  wonders  to  human  wit  the 
holy  Scripture,  in  a  ftyle  that  belongs  only  to  God, 
exprefi^es  in  one  word,  and  thejlars.  After  having 
related  the  creation  of  the  fun  and  moon,  it  adds, 
he  7nade  the  ftars  alfo.  Is  there  any  thing  requifite, 
to  render  the  incredulity  and  ingratitude  of  man« 
kind  inexcufable,  befides  this  book  of  the  firma- 
ment written  in  the  characters  of  light  ?  And  has 
not  the  prophet  reafon  to  cry  out,  full  of  religi- 
ous admiration  :  The  heavens  declare  the  glory  of 
God,   and  the  firmament  Jheweth  his  handy -work. 
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CONCLUSION 

of  the  whole  Work. 

AFTER  having  made  almoft  all  the  dates  and 
kingdoms  of  the  univerfe  in  a  manner  pafs  in 
review  before  our  eyes,  and  having  confidered  cir- 
cumdantially  the  moft  important  events  that  pafled 
in  them  during  the  courfe  of  fo  many  age?,  it  feems 
natural  enough  to  go  back  a  moment,  before  we 
quit  this  great  fcene,  and  to  collecl  its  principal 
parts  into  one  point  of  view,  in  order  to  our  being 
able  to  form  the  better  judgment  of  it.  On  the  one 
fide  we  fee  princes,  warriors,  and  conquerors  ;  on 
the  other  magiftrates,  politicians  and  legiflators  ; 
and  in  the  midft  of  both  the  Learned  of  all  kinds, 
who,  by  the  utility,  beauty,  or  fublimity  of  theif 
knowledge,  have  acquired  immortal  reputation. 
Thefe  three  dalles  include,  in  my  opinion,  all  that 
is  moft  (hining,  and  moft  attradtive  of  efteem  and 
admiration  in  human  greatnefs.  I  confider  the 
univerfe  here  only  in  its  faireft  light,  and  for  a  mo- 
ment take  off  my  view  from  all  the  vices  and  dif- 
orders  that  difturb  its  beauty  and  ceconomy. 

Before  me  ftand  Princes  and  Kings,  full  of  wif- 
dom  and  prudence  in  their  counfels,  of  equity  and 
juftice  in  the  government  of  their  people,  of  va- 
lour and  intrepidity  in  battle,  of  moderation  and 
clemency  in  vidory,  fubjedling  many  kingdoms, 
founding  vaft  empires,  and  acquiring  the  love  of 
the  conquered  nations  no  lefs  than  of  .their  own 
fubjedls  :  fuch  was  Cyrus.  At  the  fame  time  I  fee 
a  multitude  of  Greeks  and  Romans,  equally  il- 
luftrious  in  war  and  peace ;  Generals  of  the  moft 
exalted  bravery  and  military  knowledge  j  Politi- 
cians 
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clans  of  exceeding  ability  in  the  arts  of  govern- 
ment 5  famous  Legiflators,  whofe  laws  and  inflitu- 
tions  ftill  amaze  us,  whiifl:  they  feem  almofi:  incre- 
dible, fo  much  they  appear  above  humanity  -,  Ma- 
giilrates  infinitely  venerable  for  their  love  of  the 
public  good  -5  Judges  of  great  wifdom,  incorrup- 
tible, and  proof  againfl  all  that  can  tempt  avidity ; 
and  laftly,  Citizens,  entirely  devoted  to  their  coun- 
try, whofe  generous  and  noble  difintereflednefs  rifes 
fo  high  as  the  contempt  of  riches,  and  the  efteem 
and  love  of  poverty.  If  I  turn  my  eyes  towards 
the  Arts  and  Sciences,  what  luftre  do  not  the  mul- 
titude of  admirable  Works  come  down  to  us  dif- 
play,  in  which  lliine  forth,  according  to  the  diffe- 
rence of  fubjecls,  arc  and  difpofition,  greatnefs  of 
genius,  riches  of  invention,  beauty  of  Style,  foli- 
dity  of  judgment,  and  profound  erudition. 

This  is  the  great,  the  fplendid  Scene,  that  hif- 
tory,  the  faithful  regifter  of  paft  events,  has  hi- 
therto prefented  to  our  view,  and  upon  which  ic 
now  remains  for  us  to  pafs  our  judgment.  Is  it 
pofTible  to  refufe  our  efteem  to  fuch  rare  and  excel- 
lent qualities,  fuch  fhining  aftions,  and  noble  fen- 
timents  ?  Let  us  call  to  mind  the  maxims  of  mo* 
rality  in  the  writings  of  the  philofophers,  fo  refined, 
fo  conformable  to  right  reafon,  and  even  fo  fub- 
lime,  as  to  be  capable  fometimes  of  making  Chri- 
ftians  blufh.  Do  not  men  of  fuch  profound  know- 
ledge and  underftanding  deferve  nvt  name  of 
Sages  ? 

The  juft  Judge  of  all  things,  by  v/hofe  judg- 
ment it  is  our  duty  to  dired  our  own,  abfolutely 
denies  it  them,  as  Mr.  du  Guet  obferves  fo  juftly  in 
feverai  of  his  works,  and  as  I  have  faid  elfewhere. 
Pfal.  xlv.  ne  Lord^  fays  the  royal  prophet,  looked-  down  from 
*•  heaven  upon  the  children  of  nien^  to  fee  if  there  were 

any  that  did  iinderfland  and  feek  God.  The  earth  is 
full  of  perfons  that  excel  in  arts  and  fciences.  There; 
are  many  Philofophers,  Orators,  and  Politicians. 

There 
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There  are  even  many  Legiflators,  Interpreters  of 
Laws,  and  Minifters  of  Juflice,  Many  are  con- 
iulted  as  perfons  of  extraordinary  wifdom,  and  their 
anfwers  arc  confidered  as  decifions,  from  which  it 
is  not  allowable  to  depart.  However,  amongft  fo 
many  v/ife  and  intelligent  perfons  in  the  figlit  of 
men,  God  difcerns  none  that  are  not  foolifli  and 
mad.  They  are  all  gone  afide,  they  are  altogether  be- 
corns  fit  hy :  there  is  none  thot  doth  good^  no  not  one^ 
The  cenfure  is  general  and  without  exception. 

What  then  is  wanting  in  thefe  pretended  wife^ 
men?  The  fear  of  God,  without  which  there  is  no 
true  wifdom,  to  fee  if  there  was  any  that  did  under- 
ftand  and  feek  God:  the  knowledge  of  their  ov/rk 
mifery  and  corruption,  and  their  want  of  a  Media- 
tor, and  a  Reftorer  or  Redeemer.  Every  thing  is 
in  efteem  amongft  them,  except  Religion  and  Piety, 
They  know  neither  the  ufe  nor  end  of  any  thing. 
They  go  on  without  defign,  or  knowing  whither 
they  fhould  tend.  They  are  ignorant  of  what  they 
are,  and  what  will  become  of  them.  Can  folly  be 
more  clear  and  evident  ? 

The  thoughts  of  God  are  very  different  from 
thofe  of  men.  The  Univerfe,  peopled  with  power- 
ful kings,  famous  legiflators,  celebrated  philofo- 
phers,  and  learned  men  of  all  kinds,  is  the  objedt 
of  our  admiration  and  praifes ;  and  God  fees  no- 
thing but  diforder  and  corruption  in  it :  'The  earth 
was  corrupt  before  God.  The  qualities,  knowledge, 
and  maxims  of  which  I  fpeak,  were,  however,  very 
eftimable  in  themfelves.  They  were  the  gifts  of 
God,  from  whom  alone  comes  all  good,  and  all 
knowledge :  but  the  Pagans  perverted  their  nature 
by  the  unworthy  ufe  they  made  of  them,  in  con- 
fidering  themfelves  as  their  principle  and  end.  I 
fpeak  here  even  of  thofe  amongft  them  that  pafled 
for  the  beft  and  wifeft,  whofe  virtues  were  infedled 
either  with  pride  or  ingratitudes  P^,  to  fpeak  more 
properly,  with  both, 

I  hav? 
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I  have  obferved  that  certain  ages,  whjch  abound- 
ed with  illuftrious  examples  whether  at  Athens  or 
Rome,  exhibit  a  grand  and  noble  fcene  in  hiiiory  : 
but  there  was  at  the  fame  time  another,  which 
highly  difgraced  the  glory,  and  fuUied  the  beauty 
of  the  former;  I  mean,  the  Idolatry  that  gene- 
rally prevailed  throughout  the  univerfe.  „  The 
whole  earth  was  covered  with  thick  darknefs,  and 
Jay  plunged  in  grofs  and  llupid  ignorance.  Only 
one  country,  and  that  of  very  fmall  extent,  knew 
Kal.Ixxvi.  the  true  God:  In  Judah  is  God  known:  bis  name  is 
••  great  in  JJraeU     Eifewhere  all  mouths  were  mute 

in  refped  to  him,  and  the  hymns  of  idolatrous  lo- 
lemnities  v;ere  only   invitations  to  crimes,    which 
A^s  xlv.  the  feducer  of  mankind  had  made  their  duty.  Qod 
'^'  fuffersd  all  nations  to  walk  each  after  their  own  way, 

to  make  themfelves  gods  of  all  creatures,  to  adore 
all  their  own  paflions,  to  abandon  themfelves  thro' 
defpair  to  thofe  which  are  moft  fhameful,  to  be  ig- 
norant of  their  origin  and  end,  to  direct  their  lives 
by  errors,  and  fable,  and  believe  every  thing  indif- 
criminately,  or  nothing  at  all. 

One  would  imagine  that  man,  fituated  in  the 
inidfl  of  the  wonders  which  fill  all  nature,  and 
largely  poffelTed  of  the  good  things  of  God,  could 
not  forget  him,  nor  remember  him  without  adora- 
tion and  fidelity.  But  in  the  raidft  of  the  greateft 
light  he  behaved  like  the  blind.  He  became  deaf 
.  to  all  the  voices  that  proclaimed  the  Majefty  and 
Holinefs  of  the  Creator.  He  adored  every  thing, 
except  God.  The  Stars  and  Sun,  that  declared  the 
Divinity,  he  honoured  in  his  ilead.  Wood  and 
ftone,  under  a  thoufand  forms,  which  his  vv^ild 
imagination  had  invented,  were  become  his  gods. 
In  a  word,  falfe  religions  had  deluged  the  whole 
earth;  and  if  fome  few  were  lefs  llupid  than  the 
reft,  they  were  equally  impious  and  ungrateful, 
^ott-atcs.  Did  not  the  only  one  of  thefe,  v/ho  had  explained 
Jiimfelf  too  ci early,  deny  in  public  what  he  be- 
lieved 
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lieved  in  private  ?  Whence  we  may  obferve,  of 
what  avail  the  reafon  of  all  mankind  was,  when 
they  had  no  other  guide. 

We  fee  here  the  principal  fruits  to  be  derived 
from  the  ftudy  of  profane  hiftory,  of  which  every 
page  declares  what  mankind  were  during  fo  many 
ages,  and  what  we  ourfelves  fhould  ftill  be,  had 
not  the  peculiar  mercy,  which  made  known  the  Sa- 
viour of  the  world  to  us,  drawn  us  out  of  the  abyfs, 
in  which  all  our  forefathers  were  fwallowed  up.  It 
is  of  the  Lord's  mercies  we  are  not  confumed.  A 
mercy  freely  and  entirely  conferred,  which  we  have 
no  power  to  deferve  in  any  manner  of  ourfelves, 
and  for  which  we  ought  to  render  eternal  homage 
of  gratitude  and  fraife  to  the  grace  of  Jesus  Eph.  I.  ^ 
Christ. 
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ABARIS,  Greek  poet,  XL 
284 
Academy.  Three  diffe- 
rent academies.  The  Antient, 
III.  234.  the  Middle,  246.  and 
the  New,  248 

Academies  eftablifhed  in  Europe  in 
the  laft  century.  III.  409.  praife 
of  the  academy  of  fciences,  410 

Adrian.  That  emperor's  mean 
jealoufy  of  Apollodorus  the  ar- 
chitect, I.  149 

Ad'-vDcate.  Praife  of  that  profeffion, 

III.  365.  with  what  dilinterefted- 

nefs   it  ought  to   be  excrcifed, 

161,  esff. 

..^LiAN,  Greek  hiftorian,  III.  74 

-iEscHiNEs,  Greek  orator:  his 
character  by  Quintilian,  III.  134 

.^scHYLus,  tragic  poet,  II.  289 

^scuLAPius,  inventor  of  medi- 
cine, III.  412.  his  knowledge 
occafioned  his  being  ranked  in 
the  number  of  the  gods,       ibid. 

.^sopus,  comedian,  I.  ^76.  his 
great  riches,  ihid. 


Afer  (Domitius)  famous  orator, 

II.  231 

Afranius,  Latin  poet,    II.  326* 

Agathodamon,  geographer, III. 

4 
Ac  A  TH I  AS,  Latin  poet,    11.  304 

Agrigentum,  Luxury  and  ef- 
feminacy of  its  inhabitants,  III. 

290 
Alcamenes,  fculptor,  L  163 
Alc/eus,  Greek  poet,  II.  295 
Alcman,  Lyric  poet,  II.  294 
Algebra^  that  fcience  is  part  of  the: 
mathematics.  III.  4491 

Almamon,  Caliph  of  Babylon, 
III.  462.  his  care  for  the  im- 
provement of  allronomy  and  geo- 


graphy 


xbidm 


Alphonsine  tables  of  aflronomy, 
III.  463 
Amiot,  old  French  author.    Plea- 
fure  his  works  give  the  reader, 
IL  166 
Ammianus  Marcellinus,  La- 
tin hiftorian,  HI-  n^ 
Amphi.on, 
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Amfhion,  mufician,  inventor  of 
the  lyre,  I.  246 

Anacreo?:,  Greek  poet,  II.  296 

Anadyomene^  The  molt  famous  of 
Apelles's  paintings,  I.  222 

Analogy:  what  it  is,  I.  262 

Anaicfny,  III.  435 

Anaxagoras,  philofcpher.  III. 
222.  his  doftrine,  223.  this  phi- 
lofopher's  opinion  concerning 
the  nature  of  the  gods,  375 

Anaximander,  philofopher.  III. 
221.  his  thoughts  concerning 
the  nature  of  the  Divinity,  375. 
difcoveries  made  by  this  philo- 
fopher in  aftronomy,  456 

Anaximenes,  rhetorician,  II. 
195.  and  philofopher,  221.  his 
opinion  of  the  nature  of  the 
Gods,  III.  375 

Angus  Marcius,  ceremony  in- 
Itituted  by  him  for  declaring 
war,  I.  291 

An  DOC  IDES,  Greek   orator.    111. 

126 

Androcles,  flave;  his  adventure 
with  a  lion,  III.  60 

Andronicus  (Lt'vius)  Latin  poet, 
II.  307.  he  iirft  introduces  at 
Rome  the  performing  Parts  by 
two  aiStors :  one  for  pronouncia- 
tion,    and   one  for  geflure,     I. 

A^mah.  Name  given  at  Rome  to 
the  public  records  of  the  Roman 
affairs.  III.  So 

Anthes,  mufician,  I.  246 

^intholcgiiiy  Name  given  a  collec- 
tion of  Greek  epigrams,  II.  303 

Antigenides,  player  upon  the 
flute,  I.  242 

Antiochus,  philofopher,  III.  251 

Antipater,  of  Sido7i^  poet  and 
philofopher,     II.  286.   III.  269 

Antiphilus,  painter,  his  envy 
of  Apellcs,  I.  220 

An  I' IP  HON,  Greek  orator,  III.  125 

Antistkenes,  Cynic  philofo- 
pher, lil.  259.  his  opinion  con- 
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cerning  the  nature  of  the  Div!* 
nity,  377.  his  manner  of  making 
the  Athenians  fenfible  of  the 
abufes  committed  in  promotions 
to   the  public  employments,  I. 

296 

Antony,  orator;  his  eloquence 
how  llrong  and  perfuafive,  lU.  ' 

145 

Apelles,  famous  painter,  I.  213. 
his  manner  of  coming  acquainted 
with  Protogenes,  214.  with  what 
fimplicity  he  exprefTed  his  own 
thoughts,  and  received  thofe  of 
others,  217.  Alexander's  affec- 
tion-for  that  painter,  218.  ad- 
venture that  happened  to  him  at 
Alexandria,  219.  how  he  re- 
venged it,  ihid* 

Apthonius,  Greek   rhetorician, 
II.  199 

Apin,  or,  Appion,  Greek  hifto- 
rian.  III.  59 

Apollinarius,  bifhop  of  Lao- 
dicea,  Greek  poet,  II,  286 

Apollinarius,  fophiil,  fon  of 
the  former,  II.  287 

Apollodorus,  architeft,  1. 149. 
his  fincerity  occafions  his  death, 

150 

Apollodorus,  fculptor,    I.  180 

Apollodorus,  painter,  I.  203 
his  jealoufy  of  Zeuxis  his  pupil, 

204 

Apollonius,  of  Rhodes,  Greek 
poet,  II.  285 

Apollonius,  Stoic   philofopher, 
II.  268 

Apollonius  (Pergaus)  geome- 
trician, III.  440 

Apolloph  ANEs,  phyfician  of  An- 
tiochus the  Great,  difcovers  to 
that  Prince  the  confpiracy  form- 
ed againil  him  by  Hermias,  III. 

41S 

Appian,  Greek  hillorian,  III.  74 

Aratus,  Greek  poet,        II.  285 

Arcadians.    Advantage  of  mu- 

iic  to  them,  I.  242 

Ab-cesilaus, 
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Arcesilaus,  pKIIofopher,  foun- 
der of  the  middle  academy,  III, 

246 

Arch  A  GAT  us,  Greek   phyfician, 

comes    to    fettle  at  Rome,    III. 

424.  he  is  treated  honourably  at 

£rll,    but  foon   after   difmifled, 

425 

Archelaus,  philofopher,  III.  225 

Arch  IAS  (A.  Licinius)  Greek, 
poet,  II.  286 

Archilochus,  inventor  of  Iam- 
bic verfes,  I.  252.  II.  292 

Archimedes,  famous  geometri- 
cian, III.  441 

Arc  hit  AS,  ofTarentum,  known 
by  his  writings  upon  the  me- 
chanics, III.  442 

ArchtteSisy  famous  ones  of  anti- 
quity, I.  123.  law  of  the  Ephe- 
fians  concerning  architefts,   152 

Architecture;  its  beginnings, 
I.  109.  its  progrefs,  ibid,  its  per- 
feftion,  ibid,  architedture,  Go- 
thic, I.  118 

Architra^Ci  term  of  architefture,  I. 

121 

Arellius,  painter,  I.  234 

Aristarchus,  Greek  gramma* 
rian,  II.  151 

Arist^us,  geometrician,  III.  440 

Aristides,  painter,  I.  223.  great 
efteem  for  his  works,  225 

Aristippus,  philofopher.  III. 
229.  his  defire  to  hear  Socrates, 
ibid,  opinions  of  this  philofo- 
pher, 230.  his  death,  231 

Aristoclitus,  mufician,  I.  249 

Ariston,  philofopher.     III.  259 

Aristophanes,  famous  poet,  11. 

290 

Aristophanes,  Greek  gramma- 
rian, II.  151 

Aristotle.  His  birth.  III.  252. 
he  makes  himfelf  a  difciple  of 
Plato,  ibid.  Philip  charges  him 
with  the  education  of  Alexan- 
der, 253.  his  opinion  concern- 
ing the  nature  of  the  god?,  377. 
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his  death  255.  he  was  an  exceli- 
lent  grammarian,  II.  150.  rhe- 
torician, 193.  philofopher.  III. 
252.  and  aitronomer,  459 

Aristoxenus,  mufician  and  phi- 
lofopher, I.  253 

Aristyllus,    aflronomer.     111. 

Arithmetic  :  advantages  of  that 
fcience,  III.  448 

Army,  Departure  and  march  of 
an  army  amongft  the  antients,  I. 
351,  353.  manner  in  which  the 
antients  drew  up  their  armies  ia 
battle.  II.  \\ 

Anns,  thofe  ufed  by  the  antients, 

1.336 

Arrian,    Greek  hillorian.     III, 

73 
Arrozvs ;  ofFenfive  arms  ufed  by  the 

antients,  I.  340 

Artemidorus,     philofopher. 

Pliny's  generofity   to  him.  III. 

Arts  :  honours  rendered  in  all  times 
by  princes  to  thofe  who  excelled 
in  them,    I.   106.    liberal  arts, 

Asclepiades,  of  Bithynia,  quits 
the  profeiTion  of  a  rhetorician  to 
praftife  phyfic.  III.  419 

Aspasia,  marries  Pericles,  II.  262 
accufaticn  formed  again  ft  her  at 
Athens,  ihid.  her  great  know- 
ledge occafions  her  being  ranked 
among  the  fophifts,  II.  259 

Afirotiomy.  Ori^^in  and  progrefs  of 
aftronomy,  III.  454.  reflexions 
upon  it,  ihid, 

ATHENiEUS,  philologer,    II.  186 

Athens,  Athenians,  choice  of 
the  generals,  I.  294.  raifing  of 
troops,  305,  their  pay  328.  mi- 
litary difcipline,  351.  charader 
of  the  people  of  Athens  repre- 
fented  in  a  painting  by  Parrha-» 
fius,  207.  age  wherein  eloquence 
flourifhed  in  Athens,      III.  12c 


Athenodorus,  fculptor^  1.  iSo. 
K  k  Aihos^ 
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Athost  famous  mountain  of  Mace- 
donia, I.  134 

Atom:  fignification  of  that  word, 
III.  391 .  do61:rine  of  atoms,  ibid. 

Attack.  Methods  of  attack  and  de- 
fence, i^-  93 

Atteius,  Latin  grammarian,  II. 

160 

Attius,  Latin  poet,  II.  300 

AviENUs,  Latin  poet.         III.  27 

AuLus  Gellius,  philologer,   II. 

184 

Aurelius  Victor,  Latin  hiflo- 
rian,  III.  1 15 

AusoNius,  Latin  poet.  III.  20. 
abridgment  af  his  life,  ibid.  i5c. 

B. 

BACCHYLIDES,  Greek 
poet,  IL  297 

Balijia,  machine  of  war,   ufed   by 

the  antients,  II.   52 

Bafe,  term  of  archite6ure,  I.  120 
Bajiinadoy  military  punilhment  a- 

mongft  the  Romans,  I.  25 

Battles  and  Ccmbats,  celebrated  in 

antient  hifiory,  near  the  coafts 

ofMyle,  I.  128.    near  Ecnoma, 

.134 

Bathyllus,  famous  pantomime, 

I.   191 

Buildings y  famous  among  the  an- 
tients, I.   123 

Batracus,  fculptor,  I.  166.  his 
method  of  infcribing  his  name 
upon  his  works,  167 

Bceotiay  unjuft  prejudice  againlt 
that  country.  III.  64 

BERN0ULLis,^r^//6^r/,  famous  geo- 
metricians, III.  444 

BoETius,  Latin  poet,         III.  28 

Botanyy  wherein  that  fcience  con- 
fifts,  III.  429.  to  what  perfec- 
tion M.Tournefort  carried  it,43  3 

Breachesy  manner  of  repairing  them 
of  the  antients,  II.  113 

Briaxis,    fculptor,  I.  178 

Bricky  much  uled  by  the  antients 
in  their  buildings,  I.  124 
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Buckler,  defeniive  armour  of  the 
ancients,  I.   339 

Bupalus,    fculptor,    famous   for 

his  reprefentation  of  Hipponax, 

I.  159 


CADMUS,    Phoenician,    in- 
troduced the  ufe  of  letters  iti 
Greece,  II.  145 

CiEciLius,  Latin  poet,      II.  309 
Cain,    founder    of  the   firft  city 
mentioned  in  Scripture,     I.  iii 
Calculation  of  the  infinitely  fmall  Cal- 
culus  Dijfh'entialis,    or  arithme- 
tic of  fluxions,  when  invented, 

III.  443 

Calendar  Gregorian^  III.  464 

Caligula,  bad  tafle  of  that  em- 
peror, II.  338 

Callias,  archite£l,  fupplants  Di- 
ognetus,  I.    136 

Callimachus,  architeft,  inven- 
tor of  the  Corinthiaa  order, 
L   116 

Callimachus,  Greek  gramma- 
rian, II.  151 

Callimachus,  of  Cyrene,  Ele- 
giac poet,  II.  300 

Callinus,  of  Ephefus,  Greek 
poet,  II.  300 

Calphurnia,  Pliny  the  younger's 
fecond  wife;  her  tafte  for  polite 
learning.  III.  177 

Calpurnius,  Latin  poet,  III.  18 

Calvin  A,  a  Roman  lady  :    gene- 

rofity  of  Pliny  in  refpedl  to  her, 

IlL  186 

Calumniatorsy  or  falfe  accufers. 
Calumny  reprefented  in  a  paint- 
ing by  Apelles,  I.  120.  See 
Informers. 

Camelsy     their   ufe   in   the   army, 

J-  344 

Carneades,  philofopher,  found- 
er of  the  New  Academy,  III.  248. 
embaffy  of  Carneades  to  Rome, 
II.  202 
Cartek 
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Carfely  for  the  ranfom  of  prifoners 
of  war,  II.  17 

Carthaginians,  are  beat  at 
Ecnoma,  I.  134. 

Ca^  :  Head-piece  or  helmet,  de- 
fenfive  armour  of  the  ancients, 

i-  337 

Cass  INI,  his  treatife  upon  aiho- 

nomy,  III,  454 

Catapult  ay   machine  of  war  in   ufe 

amongll  the  antients,         11.  52 

Cato,   (M.  Fortius)   his   conduct 

in  refpefl  to  Carneades,  and  the 

other  Athenian   ambafladors,  J. 

224.  is  ranked  amongll  the  hif- 

torians,  III.  81.  and  orators,  142. 

detail    into    which    he  entered, 

when  at  the  head  of  an  army, 

.1-  303 
Cato,  of  Utica,    defcrjption  oi 

that  Roman,  II F.  102 

Catullus,  Latin  poet,  II.  328 
Ca'valryy  of  the  antients,  I.  342 
Ca'valhrs,  term  of  fortification, 
II.  102 
Caujficy  fpecies  of  painting  ufed 
■    by  the  antients,  I.  199 

Ci^ciLius,  Latin  poet,  II.  309 
Celsus  ( Cornelius  J  T^hyiizi2in,  III. 

421 
Century^  what  it  was  in  the  Ro- 
man armies,  -l^-  312 
CiKs AR,  {Julius)  is  ranked  amongft 

the  Latin  historians.  III.  93 
Cbarader,  term  of  art  in  painting  : 

what  it  is,  I.  189 

Chariots,  armed  with  fcythes,  much 

ufed  by  tJie  antients  in  batties, 

I.  342 

Chterilus,  Greek  poet.  In  favour 

with  Alexander,  II.  284 

Chiaro-obfcurOy     (light    and  Jhade) 

term  of  painting  :  its  definition, 

I.  190 

Ch^nixy    meafure  of  corn  among (t 

the  antients,  I.  320 

Chromatic,  kind  of  mufic  amongll 

the  antients,  I.  261 
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Chrysippus,  Stoic  philofopher, 
his  character,  III.  ?.6'].  his  doc- 
trine, 268 

C H  R  V  s  o s  T  o  M  (Zt.  Johan.J  difci  - 
pie  of  Libanius,  II.  271 

Chymijiry :   definition    of  that  art, 
III.  434 

Cicero  (M.  Tullius)  his  efteem 
for  Tyranuion,  II.  155.  his  tafte 
and  ardour  for  philofophy.  III. 
307.  his  opinion  concerning  the 
nature  of  the  foul,  381.  he  holds 
the  lirft  rank  amongft  the  rheto- 
ricians, II.  2 1 1 .  and  orators.  III. 

152 

CiNcius,   Latin  hiftorian,    II.  81 

Circulation  of  the  blood',  difcovery 
of  it.  III.  436 

Cithara,  mufical  inftrument  ufed 
by   the  antients,  I.  260 

Ci'viliansy  famous  ones  of  antiqui- 
ty, ^    ni.  354 

Classicus  (Cacilius)  is  accufed 
at  Rome  by  the  deputies  of  Boe- 
otia,  on  his  quitting  that  go- 
vernment, III.  170.  death  fpares 
him  the  confequences  of  that  af- 
fair, ibid, 

Claudian,  Latin  poet.     III.  19 

Cleanthes,  Stoic  philofopher  of 
great  reputation,  III.  266 

Climates ;  method  taken  by  the 
antients  for  knowing  their  dif  • 
ference.  III.  460 

Clitomachus,  Carthaginian  phi- 
lofopher, III.  251 

Cohort,  Roman,  !•  312 

Columbus  (Chrijlopher)  aftrono- 
mer.  His  difcovery  of  the  New 
World,  III.  478 

Colonies,  advantages  c<irived  from 
them  by  the  antients,         II.  36 

Colsf-is,  colouring,  one  of  the  prin- 
cipal parts  of  painting :  its  ef- 
h&.s,  I.  190 

Colours  ufed  by  the  antient  painters 
in  their  woiks,  !•  *99 


Kk2 


Column^ 
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tZolumny  term  of  archicefture,  I.  1 20 
Column  of  Trajan,     I.  117 

C<?«»«,  city  of  Italy,  _  III.  187 

Compofition,  in  painting  :  wherein 
ic  confiils,  I.  187 

CoNDE  (prmce  of)  happy  defign, 
which  he  gave  a  painter  at  work 
in  repre  fen  ting  the  hiftory  of  the 
Great  Conde,  for  explaining  it, 

I,  212 
Con  ST  AN  TINE    the   Great  ;     his 

continence.  III.  21 1 

Coric7:^y  rock  befieged  and  taken 
by  Alexander,  II.  104 

GoRNUTUs  (TertiilUus)  Pliny  the 
younger*s   collogue  when    trea- 
iurer  of  the  empire,  and   after- 
wards conful,  III.  172 
CorreBnefsy  teim  of  painting,  I.  188 
CoRYNNA,     fir  named     the     lyric 
mufe,  II.  298 
CossuTius,  one  of  the  firil  Ro- 

-  man  architefts,  I-  138 
CoTTA,   fon  of  Cotta  the  Roman 

conful,  is  placed  in  the  number 
of  the  Latin  orators.       III.  145 

Counterpoint  y  or  Ccunterpart^  in 
mufic,  I.  262 

Crass  us,  excellent  orator,  II. 
147.  his  edi«5l  when  cenfor  a- 
gainft  the  Latin  rhetoricians,  IL 

207 

Craterus,  phyfician,       III.  420 

Crates,  of  Mallos,  Greek  gram- 
marian, II.  153 

Cl^ATEs,   Cynic  philofopher.  III. 

•Hf  .        263 

C-RATiNUS,    Greek    comic    poet, 

II.  290 
Critictfm  ;    wherein  it  confiited   a- 

-  mongft  thi  antients,         II.  152 
CiiiTOLAUs,philofopher,  III.  259 
Crotonay   city   of  Greece,  reforma- 
tion introduced  there  by  Pytha- 
goras, III,  280 

Crc<ivnsy    given  by  the  Romans  to 

thofe    who  <liftingui{hed   ihcm- 

^j^f<5lves  in  battle  by  their  valour, 

:„.:■.  11.30 
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Ctesias,  of  Cnidos,  praftifes 
phyfic  in  Perfia  with  great  re- 
putation, III,  45.  his  works 
place  him  in  the  number  of  the 
hifto.*-ians,  ihid. 

Ct  ESI  LAS,  fculptor,  I.  179 

Ctesiphon,  or  Chersiphron, 
archited,  I.  125.  machine  in- 
vented by  him  for  removing 
great  Hones,  126 

Cuirafs,  defenfive  armour  of  the 
antients,  I.  336 

Cupid.  Statues  of  Cupid  by  Prax- 
iteles  and    Michael  Angelo,    I. 

17? 
Cycloydy    geometrical    inllrument : 

invention  of  it,  'IW.  447 

Cylon,  famous  fculptor,      I.  179 
Cynetha,    city  of  Arcadia,       fero- 
city of  its  inhabitants,       I.  243 
Cyrenaic,  famous    fed   of  philofo- 
phers,  ill.  229 

D. 

DAMON,  fophill,  IL258 
Dancing,  idea  which  the  Ro- 
mans hadof  thisexercife,  I.  241. 
Plutarch's  refledion  upon  mufic 
and  dancing,  257 

Danube,  bridge  built  over  that  ri- 
ver by  the  order  of  Trajan,  I. 

149 

Danville,  geographer  to  the 
king  of  France,  III.  465 

Decimation,  puniftiraent  amongll 
the  Romans,  II.  26 

P.  Dkcius,   Roman  tribune,  how 

rewarded  for  faving  the  army, 

II.  29 

Declamation  (or  fpeaking)  of  the 
theatre  compofed,  and  fet  to 
notes  amongll  the  antients,  L 
268.  cuiloni  of  fending  youth 
to  the  fchools  of  declamation, 
condemned  by  Scipio  African  us, 
272.  declamation  or  fpeaking 
upon  the  ^Sig^,  dillincl  from 
the  geiture  or  ading,  273. 

Declamaticttf 
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Dectatnaiion,  a  kind  of  com- 
pofition  for  the  exercife  of  elo- 
quence, II.  251 

Declaration  of  war,  I.  290.  with 
what  ceremonies  attended  a- 
mongft  the  Greeks,  ibid,  and 
amongll  the  Romans,  291 

Decreafe  gradual  (or  gradation)  of 
colours,    term  of  painting,     I. 

189 

Demetrius  Phalereus,  Greek  o- 
rator.  III,  137.  he  compofes  a 
treatife  upon  elocution  highly 
efteemed,  II.  201.  the  invention 
of  declamation  afcribed  to  him, 

220 

Pemetrius,  architeft,        I.  128 

Demetrius,  ftatuary,  I-  173 

Democedes,  phyfician  of  Croto- 
na;  hiflory  of  him.         III.  413 

Democr-itus.  That  philofopher's 
opinion  concerning  the  nature 
of  the  divinity.  III.  376 

Demodocus,  poet  and  mufician, 

mentioned  by  Homer  with  praife, 

I.  247 

Demosthenes,  the  orator:  his 
charadter.  III.  134 

Descartes.  Modern  phyfics  in- 
debted to  him  for  moil  of  their 
improvements.  III.  448 

Defigijy  one  of  the  parts  of  paint- 
ing, I.  188 

Dexiphanes,  architeft,      I.  135 

Dialed! ics,  or   logic,  what  the  an- 

tient  philofophers  thought  of  it, 

III.  311 

Dialogue.  A  very  difficult  manner 
of  writing,  II.  211 

Diatonicy  one  of  the  three  fpecies 
of  the  mufic  of  the  antients,  I. 

261 

Digejl,  III.  360 

DiNARCHus,   Greek  orator,  III. 

Dinocrates,  archited.  His  hif- 
tory,  I.  133.  he  is  appointed 
by  Alexander  to  build  the  city 
of  Alexandria,  134 
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Di  ODOR  us  Si  cuius,  Greek  hifto- 
rian,  III.  ^2 

D 10  DOR  us,  Greek  philofopher, 
III.  259 

Diogenes  Lacrtius,  Greek  hifto- 
rian.  III.  75 

Diogenes,  Cynic  philofopher, 
III.  260 

Diognetus,  architcft  of  Rhodes, 
rewarded  by  his  country,  I.  136 

Dion  Cassios,  Greek  hiilorian, 
III.  y6 

DiONYsius     of    Harlicarnafleus. 

His  hiltory  and  other  works,  II. 

196.  III.  55 

DioNYsius  the  Thracian,  Greek 
grammarian,  II.  156 

DioscoRiDEs,  phyfician  of  Ana- 
zarba.  III.  420 

DiP^NEs,  one  of  the  firft  fculp- 
tors,  that  worked  in  marble,  I. 

159 

Difcipline  ,dilitary.  In  what  manner 
the  Greeks  obferved  it,  II.  19. 
how  ftriftly  maintained  amongll 
the  Romans,  22 

DifpoJitioHy  term  of  painting,  I.  187 

Di-verjity.  One  of  the  parts  of  what 
is  called  defign  in  painting,  I. 

189 

Di-vinity.  Exiftence  and  attributes 
of  the  Divinity,  III.  367.  na- 
ture of  the  Divinity,  374.  the 
Divinity  prefides  in  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  world,  and  makes 
mankind  his  peculiar  care^    383 

Dodart,  M.  his  exaft  calculation 
of  all  the  notes  and  half  notes  of 
a  common  voice,  II.  144 

Dolphinsy    Machine    of   war,    II. 

130 

DoMiTiAN.  Treated  as  a  God  bjr 
Quintilian,  II.  232.  his  death, 

234 

DoNATus,    famous    grammarian 

and  philologer,  II.  189 

Doric,  meafure  of  muilc,       I.  258 

Doryphoriis,   exquifite  ftatue  made 

by  Polycletus,  I.  170 

Draco, 
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Draco,  legillator  of  Athens,  II. 

283 
Draco,  fon  of  Hippocrates,  III. 

418 

Duel,  unknown  amongft  the  Greeks 

and  Romans,  ^•34^ 


EClipfes,  At  what  time  the  an- 
tients  firll  knew  the  caufes  of 

them,  ^  ^  III.  402 

E<noma,  city  of  Sicily,  famous  for 
a  viftory  of  the  Romans  over  the 
Carthaginians,  II.  134 

Education  o^  childixen.  Wife  maxim 
of  a  philofopher,  concerning  the 
education  of  children,    III.  243 

Elegance  of  Defign,  term  of  paint- 
ing,        ^      ^  I.  i88 

Elegy.  Derivation  of  that  word  : 
its  definition,  II.  299 

Elephants,  'Tpieir  fervice  in  battle, 

■'•  I-  343 

Eloquence.  Definition  of  it,  HI.  117. 
it  was  the  principal  ftudy  of  the 
youth  of  Athens  and  Rome,  IT. 
202.  ages  when  it  flouriihed  moil 
in  thofe  two  cities,  III.  141. 
change  that  happened  in  it 
amongll  the  Greeks,  136.  and 
Romans,  158.  wherein  military 
eloquence  confifts,  II.  6. 

Empedocles,  of  Agrigentum, 
Greek  rhetorician,  II.  193.  and 
Pythagorean  philofopher.  His 
opinions  concerning  the  nature 
of  the  Divinity,  HI.  290 

Ennius,  Latin  poet  and  hillrfrian, 
II.  307 

Entablature,  termof  architefture,  I. 

120 

Enthufia/mf   of  Lyric   poetry,   II. 

293 

Ephe/usy  city  of  Ionia.  Famous 
temple  built  there  in  honour  of 
Diana,  I.  137 

Epicurus,  philofopher.  Kis  birth, 
IH.  300.  he  teaches  grammar 
before  he  devotes  himfeif  lophi- 
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lofophy,  II.  150.  he  fettles  at 
Athens,  and  opens  a  fchool  of 
philofophy,  III.  300.  fyftem  of 
atoms  placed  in  reputation  by 
this  philofopher.  301.  his  opi- 
nions of  the  fummum  bonum,  or 
fupreme  good  of  man,  324.  and 
of  the  formation  of  the  v/orld, 
390.  death  of  Epicurus,         302 

Epigram,  kind  of  poem  :  its  qua- 
lities, II.  301 

Epic  (poem)  of  all -poems  the  moll 
difficult,  II.  338 

RpicTETus,    Stoic    philofopher, 
IIL  272 

Erasistratus,  phyfician,  fa- 
mous for  his  addrefs  and  pene- 
tration in  difcovering  the  cauf« 
of  Antiochus's  ficknefs,  HI.  418 

Eratosthenes  of  Cyrene,  phi- 
lologer  :  extent  of  his  knowledge 
and  erudition,  II.  169 

EuEULiDEs,  philofopher,  of  the 
Megarean  fedl.  III.  233 

Euclid  of  Megara,  founder  of  the 
Megarean  feft.  III.  232.  his  ar- 
dor to  hear  Socrates,  ibid. 

Euclid,  mathematician,  III.  440 

EuDOCiA,  or,  Ath^nais,  daughter 
of  the  Sophift  Leontius,  is  rank- 
ed amonglt  the  poets,       IL  288 

EuDOxus,  geometrician  and  aflro- 
nomer,  III.  442 

EuN  APius,  Greek  hiftorian.  III.  78 

EuPHORioN  of  Chalcis,  Greek 
poet,  '         II.  285 

EupoLus,  comic  poet,       II.  290 

Euripides,  tragic  poet,     II.  290 

EuTROPius,  Latin  hiitorian,  HI. 

116 

ExpreJJion,  term  of  painting,  I.  189 

F. 

FAeius     Maximus    (^intus) 
he  does  not  difdain    to  ferve 
under  his  fon  as  his  Lieutenant, 
L  304 
Q^Fabius  PicTOR,  Latin   hifto- 
rian,  HI.  81 

Fahki^ 
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i^tthks-  Authors  to  whom  the  in- 
vention of  them  is  afcribed,  II. 
356.  ufe  of  fables  in  refpedt  to 
the  education  of  children,     357 

Faith.  Faith  of  engagements  one 
of  the  foundations   of  fociety, 

^  "I-  345 

Fermiers,  or,  Farmers  of  Taxes ,  their 
want  of  humanity,  HI.  134 

Fe/cennine,  fatyrical  verfes,  J  I.  305 
Flaccus   (Valerius J   Latin  poet, 
III.  II 
Flaccus  (Verrius)  Latin  gram- 
marian, II.  160 
Flax',  defcription  and  ufe  of  that 
plant,  II.  175 
Florus,  Latin  hlftorian,  ;III.  113 
Fonte.  Antiquity  of  the  founders 
art,  L  159 
Fortifications  of  the  antients,  II.  42 
FoRTUNATus,  Latin  poet.  III.  28 
Fojfes,    ditches   of    fortifications : 
how  filled  up,                   II.  105. 
Freedmen.  Their  credit  under  bad 
emperorsi                             III.  206 
Freinshemius,    obligation     the 
world  has  to  him  for  his  fupple- 
ment  of  the  loft  parts  of  Livy's 
and  Quintus  Curtius's  hiftories, 
HI.  88 
Frize,  term  of  architedlure,  I.  121 


G. 

GALEN,  famous  phyfician : 
his  hiftory.  III.  421 

Galileo,  modern  aftronomer,III. 

464 
Gas  SEND  I,    modern    aftronomer, 
III.  464 
General.  Conduft  of  the  antients  in 
tlie  choice  of  their  generals,   I. 
294.  preliminary  cares  of  a  ge- 
neral, 347.  the  fuccefs  of  a  battle 
depends  principally  on  the  gene- 
neral,  II.  1.  attention  of  the  ge- 
nerals of  the  antients  inconfult- 
ing  the  gods,    and  haranguing 
their  troops  before  battles,        4 
Qenius.  Whether  the  mederns  ex- 

VOL,  III. 
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eel  the  antients  or  not  in  this 
point,  II.  45 

Geography.  The  moft  famous  geo- 
graphers of  antiquity,  III.  466. 
countries  known  by  the  antients, 
471.  wherein  the  modern  geo- 
graphers excel  the  antient,    473 

Geometry.  People  to  whom  the  in- 
vention of  that  fcience  is  attri- 
buted.  III.  438.  divifion  of  geo- 
metry into  fpeculative,  ibid,  ani 
praftical,  439.  famous  geome- 
tricians of  antiquity,  440  revo- 
lutions almoft  total  in  geometry, 

443 

Gefiure  of  the  theatre,  compofed 
and  reduced  to  notes,  I.  271.  di- 
vifion of  gefture  (or  adlion)  and 
declamation  (or  fpeaking)  be- 
tween two  aftors,  273 

Glottay  mouth  of  the  windpipe, 
that  forms  tones  and  found,    11, 

145 

Glycera  of  Sicyon,  courtezan, 
who  excelled  in  the  art  of  mak- 
ing wreaths  of  flowers,     II.  143 

Gnyphon,  Latin  grammarian  II. 

1 60 

Good.  Summum  Bonum.  Opinions 
of  the  antient  philofophers  upon 
the  fiipreme  good.  III.  321.  opi- 
nions of  Epicurus,  324.  of  the 
Stoics,  331.  of  the  Peripatetics, 

339 

Good  man :  Contrail  between  a 
good  man  under  a  load  of  evils, 
and  a  wicked  man  in  the  higheil 
afHuence  and  good  fortune,  HI. 

349 

Goldcn-houfe  of  Nero  :    defcriptiojj 

of  it,  I.  150 

Gcrgias,  fophift,    is  fent  deputy 

from  the  Leontines   to  Athens, 

to  demand  aid  again  ft  tlie  Syra- 

cufans,  II.  26:2 

Gothic:  Kind   of  architeflure,    I,  , 

118 

Go'vernmeyit,  View  and  end  of  all 

government.  III.  341 

Grao^hi. 
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Gkacchi.     They     dillinguifhed 

themfelves    by  their  eloquence, 

III.  143 

Gram?nar:  What  it  is,  II.  142. 
what  gave  birth  to  it,  163.  how 
much  in  honour  amongfl  the  an- 
tients,  156,  246.  it  turns  upon 
four  principles,  ibid.  Greeks 
and  Latins  famous  in  this  way, 
149,   160 

Gratian.  Gratitude  of  that  em- 
peror to  his  prseceptor  Aufonius, 
Iir.  20 

Granjing.  Manner  of  engraving  on 
metals  by  the  antients,      I.  160 

Greece,  Greeks.  Manner  of 
undertaking  and  declaring  v/ar, 
amongH  them,  I.  286.  choice  of 
the  general  and  officers,  294. 
their  pay,  328.  punilhments,  re- 
wards and  trophies  amongfl  them, 
II.  18.  moft  of  the  arts  and 
fciences  invented  and  brought  to 
perfeftion  by  the  Greeks,  I.  105. 
illuftrious  men  who  diftinguifhed 
themfelves  moft  by  the  arts  and 
fciences  amongft  the  Greeks,  I. 
J23,  162,  201,  246,  255.  III. 
454,  465.  See  the  articles  Athe- 
nians^WLacededemonians, 
for  ivhat  relates  to  the  nvars  of 
Greece  ^vith  the  Perjjans  and  Ma- 
cedonians. 

St.   Gregory    of    Nazianzum, 

ranked  amongfl  the  Greek  poets, 

II.  287 

Gryllus,  fon  of  Xenophon,  dies 
gloriouHy  in  the  battle  of  Manti- 
na^a.  III.  227. 

GuERic  (Otho)  conful  of  Magde- 
burg, inventor  of  the  air-pump, 
III.  409. 

H. 

HArangue,   Cuftom  of  the  an- 
tients    to    harangue     their 
troops  before  battle,  II.  4 

Harp^  mufical  inftrument,    I.  260 


Harvey,  Englifh  do£lor,  wlio 
firft  difcovered  the  circulation  of 
the  blood,  HI.  436 

Hajlatii  Roman  Troops,       I.  3 1 1 

Hecate  us  of  Abdera,  Greek 
gramarian,  II.  150 

Helepolis,  machine  of  war  invented 
by  Demetrius,  JI.  86 

Helmets,    arms  of  the  antients,  I 

336 

Heralds  at  Arms,  refpe6led  by  the 

antients,  1.  292 

Hermogenes,  Greek  rhetorician, 

^  II.  198 

He  ROD  I  AN,  Greek  hiftorian.  III. 

77 
Herodicus,  phyfician,    III.  414 

Herodotus,  Greek  hiflorian ; 
his  birth.  III.  30.  time  when  he 
begins  to  write,  ibid,  applaufes 
which  be  received  at  the  Olym- 
pic games,  on  reading  his  hif- 
tory  there,  31.  his  retreat  to 
Thurium,  where  he  ends  his 
days.  32 

Herophilus,  phyfician,  III.  413 
Hesiod,  Greek  poet,  ^l.  282 
Hesychius,  Greek  grammarian, 

II.  ,59 

Hipparchia,  filler  of  Metrocles 
the  orator,  marries  Crates  the 
Cynic,  notwithftanding  the  op- 
pofition  of  her  family.    III.  264 

Hipparchus  of  Alexandria,  af- 
tronomer,  III.  459 

Hippocrates,  famous  phyfician  : 
his  birth,  IH.  414.  his  difinte- 
reflednefs,  417.  his  veneration 
for  the  divinity,  ibid,  his  death, 

418 

Hip  PON  ax,  fatyric  poet,  known 
by  his  verfes  againfl  Bupalus 
and  Athenis,        I.  159.  II.  222 

Hiram,    architeft    employed   by 

Solomon  in  building  the  temple, 

I.  123 

Hijlory,    Advantages  to  be  derived 

from  the  ftudy  of  hiUory,    III.29 

Ho.mer> 
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JioMER,  famous   Greek  poet,  II.     Informers.   Emperot  Trajan's  niax- 


280.  Quintilian's  judgment  of 
Homer,  282.  Homer  may  be 
confidered  as  the  mod  antient  of 
geographers.  III.  47 

Ij'Hopi  T  A  L  (Marquis  de)  has  done 
honour  to  geometry,       HI.  445 
Horace,  Latin   poet,    his   birth, 
II.  339.  his  extraction,  ibid,  his 
education,    ibid.    Maecenas   ad- 
mits him  into  the  number  of  his 
friends,  343.    death  of  Horace, 
348.   his  manners,  350.  charac- 
ter of  his  works,  ibid. 
Horfe,    of  what  ufe  that  animal  is 
to  mankind,                        I.  345 
Horfe.     Horfe,  equites,  or  knights 
at  Rome,                             i*  313 
Hyagnis,  mufician,  to  whom  the 
invention  of  the  flute  is  afcribed, 

I.  247 
"Hydrojlatics :    definition   of  them, 

T     •  "^••'^53 

Hyginius,     Latin   grammarian, 

II.  160 

Hype  RIDES,  Greek  orator.    III. 

135.  he  dies  in  ^  very  tragical 

manner,  ibid, 

I. 

JALYSUS,  founder  of  Rhodes, 
reprefented  in  a  painting  by 
Protogenes,  I.  225 

Jansen  (Zachariah)  Hollander, 
inventor  of  the  telefcope  and 
microfcope,  III.  407 

Ja'velins,  arms  ufed  by  the  anti- 
ents,  I.  341 

Ibycus>  Greek  poet,         II.  297 

IcTiNus,  architect,  who  built  the 
temple  of  Ceres  and  Proferpine 
at  Eleufis,  !•  137 

yerufalem,  city  of  Paleftine,  be- 
iieged  and  taken  by  Titus  Vef- 
pafian,  II.  115 

Jews,  Surprizing  a£lIon  of  a  Jew 
at  the  fiege  of  Jofapat,       II.  75 

Infinites,  Calculus  Differentialis. 
Arithmetic  of  infinites,  or  fluxi- 
ons difcovered,  HI.  444 
Vol.  m. 


im  in  refpedl  to  informations, III. 
176.  See  Calumniators,  or,  Falfe 
Accufers. 

Inharmonic,  one  of  the  three  kinds 
of  mufic  of  the  antients,  I.  267 

Injiruments  of  muftc,  amongft  the 
antients,  I.  259 

Innjalids.  Royal  hofpital  for  inva- 
lids at  Paris,  II.  37 

In'vention :  wherein  it  confills  in 
painting,  I.  187 

Ionic,  Sedt  of  philofophers,  called 
the  Ionic  fed.  III.  2 1 8 

Ionic,  order  of  architecture,  I.  11 5 

JosEPHus,  Jew,  Greek  hifl:orian,. 
III.  60.  abridgment  of  his  life, 
ibid,  character  of  the  hiftory 
compofed  by  him,  64,  i^c. 

Iphigenia.  Famous  picture  of 
Iphigenia  by  Timanthes,  I.  210 

Is^us,  of  Chalcis,  Greek  orator, 

m.  133 

IsocRATEs,  Greek  orator  :  his 
birth.  III.  128.  his  education, 
ibid,  fchool  of  eloquence  opened 
by  Ifocrates  at  Athens,  ibid,  his 
wonderful  difcernment  of  the 
genius  of  his  pupils,  130.  his 
love  of  virtue  and  public  good, 
132.  his  death,  131.  chafaCter 
of  his  flyle,  ibid, 

Israelites.  See  Jews.  Mufic 
of  the  Ifraelite  priells,      I.  265 

Italic.  SeCt  of  philofophers  fo  call- 
ed, III.  277.  divifion  of  that  fed 
into  four  other  feCts,  293 

Itinerary  of  Antoninus,       HI.  461 

JuBAL,  inventor  of  mufic,  I.  238 

Jupiter,  planet,  III.  486.  Jupi- 
ter's fatellites,  483 

Jurifprudence,  or  knowledge  of  law, 
in  particular  of  the  Roman,  or 
Civil  law.  III.  353 

fujiice*,  The  ftrongeft  tie  of  fo- 
ciety,  ^  in.  362 

Justin,  Latin  hillorian.  III.  114 

Justinian,  the  emperor,  reforms 
the  Roman  law.  III.  360 

Juvenal,  Latin  poet.  III.  4 

LI  KING, 
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K. 


INGS.  Princes.  Duties 
of  a  king,  III.  70.  applica- 
tion in  rendering  juftice,  360. 
to  know  how  to  own  faults  when 
they  happen  to  commie  them, 
363.  to  favour  arts  and  fciences, 
I.  217.  temperance  is  a  very  ef- 
timable  virtue  in  a  king,  III. 

211 

L. 

LA  B  E  R  I  U  S  CDecimtis)  Ro- 
man knight  and  poet,  at  C^e- 
far's  requeft,  plays  a  part  in  one 
of  his  own  pieces  upon  the  ftage, 
II.  329 
Lacedemonians.      Choice     of 
their   generals    and   officers,    I. 
295.  levy  of  foldiers,  305.   their 
pay,  328.  military  difcipline  of 
Sparta,  ibid,  navy  of  the  Lace- 
daemonians, II.  125 
Lamachus.     His  poverty  makes 
him  contemptible  to  the  troops, 

I-  330 

Lamprias,  Plutarch's  uncle,  hi. 

164.  his  line  faying  of  himfelf, 

ibid. 

Lances,  arms  of  the  antients,  I.  340 

Languages.  Reflections  upon  the 
progrefs  and  alteration  of  lan- 
guages, II.  161 

Laivs.     Roman  laws.         III.  353 

Ci'vily   or  Reman,   Laiv,    ibid. 

Its  beginnings,  ibid,  it  receives 

a  new  form  under  the  emperor 

Juftinian,  3^9 

Lea-ver,  inflrument  in  mechanics, 
IIL  452 

Legion  Roman  ;  foldiers  of  which  it 
was  compofed,  I,  3  1 1 

L^Lius,  Roman  orator  ;  how  far 
he  carried  his  candor  and  inte- 
grity, III.  144 

Lemery  :  his  knowledge  in  chy- 
miftry.  III,  434 

LtoCHAREs,  one  of  the  fculptors, 
who  worked  upon  the  famous 
:Maufoleum,     which    Artemifia 


E    X, 

caufed  to  be  ereded  to  her  hur- 
band  Maufolus,  I.  178 

Leu  CI  FPUS,     Stoic    philofopher, 
IIL  266 
Le-oy   of  foldiers  i    amongfl  the  an- 
tients, L  305 
LiEANius  of  Antioch,  fophill,  IL 
269.  his  friendftiip  for  St.  Bafil, 

270 
Library.     Royal  Library,  founded 
by  Lewis  XIV.  IL  275 

Lieutenants^  Generals  :  rank   which 
they   held  in  the  Roman  army, 
L304 
Lig/jt /joufe  of  AlexandriZf     L  133 
Lif2es  of  circumvallation  and  con- 
travallation    amongfl   the  anti- 
-  ents,  II.  93 

Linus,  muficlan,  I.  246 

LivY,  Latin  hiftorian,         III.  86 
Long  IN  us  (Dionyfius)  Greek  rhe- 
torician, IL  199 
Luc  AN,  Latin  poet.  III.  5 
LuciAN,     phiiologer,     IL      178. 
dream   which   he  relates  in   the 
beginning  of  his  works,        179 
Lu  CI  LI  us,     Roman   knight    and 
poet,  IL  319.   the  invention  of 
fatyr  is  afcribed  to  him,         320 
Lucretius,  Latin  poet,   II.  326 
his  opinion  concerning  religion 
and  providence,    •  327 
LucuLLus,  his  friendfhip  for  An- 
tiochus,  philofopher  of  the  an- 
tient   academy,    for   which    he 
^     had  declared,                   III.  252 
Lyceum,    place  of  exercife  at  A- 
thens,                                IIL  238 
Lycon,  philofopher.         III.  259 
Lycurgus,    Greek   orator,    JIl. 

.133 

Lydian,  meafure  of  the  antient 
mufic,  1.  258 

Lynceus  of  Samos,  Greek  gram- 
marian, IL  150 

Lyre,  muiical  inflrument  of  the  an- 
tients, I.  260.  change  of  that  in- 
flrument in  refpedl  to  the  num- 
ber of  the  firings,  ibid, 

Lysias,  ofSyracufe,  Greek  ora- 
tor. 
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tor,  goes  to  fettle  at  Thurlum, 
III.  126.  he  carries  Socrates  a 
difcourfe  for  his  defence,  127. 
charafter  of  Lyfias's  ftyle,  128. 
Lysipp us,  famous  fculptor,  I.  170 
Lysistratus,  of  Sicyone,  fculp- 
tor, to  whom  the  invention  of 
portraits  in  plainer  and  wax  are 


afcribed,  I. 


158 


M. 


MAchines  of  n^var,  u fed  by  the 
antients,  il.  ^6,  1 15 

Macrobius,   philologer,    II.  188 

Magtjlrate.  Duty  of  a  maf^illrate, 
fit.  364 

Man.  Pliny's  defcription  of  man, 
II.  176.  men  are  the  fame  in  all 
ages,  ^        ^  lYl.  50 

Maiiifejios^  public  writings,  previ- 
ous in  thefe  days  to  declarations 
of  war,  I.  293 

Ma}iiple.  What  it  was  in  the  Ro- 
man army,  I.  312 

Marble  :  when  firft  ufed  in  fculp- 
ture,  I.  158 

MaRCELLUS,  (Marcus  Pomponius) 

IL  160 

March  of  the  armies  of  the  antients, 
I.  353,  isSc. 

Marius  defcribed,  ii!.  100 

Marius  Priscus,  proconiul  of 
Africa,  is  accufed  of  having  fold 
juftice,  and  even  the  lives  of 
innocent  pcrfons,  III.  167.  he 
is  banilhed,  169 

Marot,  French  poet,  II.  166 

Marsyas,  mufician,  to  whom  the 
invention  of  the  Flute  is  af- 
cribed, I.  247 

Martial,   Latin  poet,       HI.  12 

Mathematics^  extent  of  that  fci- 
ence,  IIL  437 

Mausolus,  king  of  Caria.  Ho- 
nour paid  to  his  memory  by 
Artemifia  his  wife,  !•  132 

Meals.  Frugality  of  the  generals  of 
the  antients  in  their  meals,  I.  372 

Meafures.  Different  meafures  of  the 
iintient  mufic,  ^  1.  258 
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Mec^nas,  favourite  of  Auguftus> 
and  patron  of  the  learned,  III. 

lOI 

Mechanics :  definition  and  utility 
of  that  fcience,  III.  450 

Medicine.  Origin  and  antiquity  of 
medicines.  III.  411.  difcoveries 
which  have  enriched  modern 
phyfic,  426.  famous  phyficians 
of  antiquity,  412 

Megareauy  fed  of  philofophers, 
III.  232 

Mel  EAGER,  Greek  poet,     IL  303 

Memory.  Examples  of  perfons  of 
extraordinary  memories,  II.  220 

Mekander,  comic  poet,  IL  291. 
change  which  he  introduced  in 
comedy,  ibid. 

Menecrates,  phyfician,  IIL  418 

Me  TON,  the  aftronomer,  counter- 
feits the  madman,  and  where- 
fore, IIL  457 

Mears  (John  de)  finds  the  me- 
thod of  giving  notes  an  unequal 
value  in  refped  of  time,  I.  263 

Michael-Angelo,  famousfculp- 
tor  :  his  excellency  and  modelly, 

Microfcope :  invention  of  that  in- 
ftrument,     and  its    utility.   III. 

408 
Mimnermus,    Greek    poet,    II. 

300 
Miniature,    kind    of  painting,    I. 

2CO 

Minijfer.  Wife  leffons  for  a  mi- 
niikr,  IIL  343 

Mithri dates  VL  Paterculus's 
defcription  of  that  prince.  III. 
1 01.  he  made  himfelf  famous 
for  his  fkill  in  medicines,      418 

Modestinus  (HerenniusJ  antient 
civilian,  IIL  359 

Mcdejly  :  traces  of  it  amongil  the 
antients,  I.  177 

Mcduky    term   of  architedure,    I. 

121 

M  o  L I E  R  E ,  French  pcet ;  diffe- 
rence between  him  and  Te- 
rence, II.  360 
L  1  2  MoLo 
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MoLO,  of  Rhodes,  famous  rheto- 
rician, from  whom  Cicero  re- 
ceived lefTons,  II.  209.  III.  15^^ 

Mont  ACNE,    French  author,  If. 

166 

Moral  Phil  of ophy,  or  Ethics,  objed 
of  it.  III.  320.  opinions  of  the 
antient  philofophers  concerning 
the  fupreme  good,  or  happineis 
of  man,  321 

Mofaic,  kind  of  painting,      I.  200 

MuRETUs,  one  of  the  moft  learn- 
ed men  of  his  age :  trick  that 
he  plays  Scaliger,  I.  176 

MuEA  (Anioniiis)  phyflcian  to  the 
emperor  Auguftus,  III.  420 

Mu/culuSi  machine  of  war  amongft 
the  antients,  II.  50 

Mujtc.  its  origin,  T.  237.  it  was 
in  all  times  the  delight  of  man- 
kind, 239.  the  Greeks  confi- 
dered  it  as  an  elTential  part  in 
the  education  of  youth,  240.  its 
abufe,  256 

My  CON,  painter,  does  not  imitate 
the  generofity  of  Polygnotus  of 
the  fame  profeffion,  I.  202 

Myron,     Athenian   fculptor,    I. 

170 

N. 

NiEVIUS,  Latin  poet  and 
hiftorian,  II.  307 

Nature,  its  efte<fls.  III.  401 

Navigation,  its  origin,  II.  121. 
wonderful  change  in  navigation 
in   elFedl  of  the   compafs.    III. 

476 
Na'vy.     Naval  affairs  of  the   an- 
tients, IT,  17.1 
Nazarivs,    Latin    orator.     III. 

212 
Nemesianus,  Latin  poet.  III.  18 
Newton    (Sir  i/WcJ  Englifh  phi 
lofopher,  III.  405,  444 

"^iCANDER,  Greek  poet,  II.  285 
NiciAs,  famous  painter,  I.  228 
Nobility,     Fiiie  example  propcfed 
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to  the  young  nobility  in  the 
perfon  of  Caefar,  III.  95 

NoRBANus,  Roman,  accufed  of 
fedition,  whom  Antony  the  ora- 
tor caufes  to  be  abfolved  by  the 
force  of  his  eloquence.     III.  146 

No'vella,    laws   of  Jullinian,    III. 

360 

NuMiDiANs,  people  of  Africa: 
their  principal  force  confifted  in 
cavalry,  I.  345 

O. 

OBeliJks  of  Egypt.     Their  uti- 
lity, IIL  460 

Obfer^vatory  built  at  Paris  by  order 
of  Lewis  XIV.  IIL  465 

Ode,  kind  of  poem,  II.  292 

Olympius.  There  were  two  of 
them,  both  famous  performers 
upon  the  flute,  I.  247 

Onesicritus,  philofopher  and 
hillorian,  becomes  difciple  of 
Diogenes,  W.  262 

Onyx,  a  kind  of  agate,  upon  which 
the  antients  engraved,       I.  160 

Opilius  (Aurelim)  Latin  gram- 
marian, 11.  160 

Optics  :    utility  of  that  fcience,  I. 

164 

Orator.  Quality  moft  effential  to 
an  orator.  III.  117.  idea  of  a 
perfed  orator,  121.  Greek  ora- 
tors, 123.  Latin  orators,      141. 

Order,  term  of  architedure,  1. 1 14. 
different  orders  of  architefture, 
the  Doric,  ibid,  the  Ionic,  115. 
the  Corinthian,  116.  the  Tuf- 
can,  117.  the  Compofite,  118. 
terms  of  art  ufed  in  the  five  or- 
ders of  architedlure,  120 

Ornaments  :  Women  naturally  fond 
of  them.  III.  281 

Orpheus,  mufician,  I.  247 

Ovid,  Latin  poet:  abridgment  of 

his  life,  II.  352.  his  banifhment, 

353.  his  death  and  epitaph,  355 

Qharafter  of  his  poetry,  356 

P  A  U  C  U- 
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P. 

PAUCUVIUS,  Latin  Poet, 
II.  309 
Fain  :    opinion  of  the  antient  phi- 
lofophers  concerning  pain,  III. 

324 
Painting.    Origin  of  painting,  I. 

187.  different  parts  of  painting, 

188.  of  the  True  in  painting, 
193.  different  kinds  of  painting, 
197.  brief  hiftory  of  the  moll 
famous  painters  of  Greece,  201. 
abufe  of  painting  by  thofe  who 
excelled  moll  in  it,        233,  234 

pA LEMON  (RemmiusJ  Latin  gram- 
marian, II.  161 

Falifades,  Difference  of  thofe  ufed 
by  the  Greeks  and  Romans  in 
fortifying  their  Camps,     L  358 

pAMPHiLius,  of  Amphipolis, 
painter,  1.  209 

Pan^sius,  Stoic  philofopher.  III. 

270 

Panenus,  painter,  I.  201. 

Pantomimes.  Art  of  the  pantomimes 
amongft  the  antients,         I.  278 

Papinian,  famous  Civilian,  III. 
356.  his  death,  ibid. 

Pa  PI  Ri  us  collefts  the  laws  of  the 
kings  of  Rome,  III.  353 

Pappus,  of  Alexandria,  geome- 
trician, III.  440 

Paracelsus,  famous  chymift.  III. 

434 

Parafanga,  meafure  of  ways  pecu  • 
liar  to  the  Perfians,  I.  354 

Parrhasius,  famous  painter,  1. 
206.  he  carries  the  prize  of 
painting  againft  Xeuxis,  in  a 
public  difpute,  ibid,  he  has  not 
the  fame  fuccefs  againft  Timan- 
thes,  209 

pARTHENius,    Grcck   poet,    II. 

286 

Parthenon^  temple  of  Minerva,  at 
Athens,  I.  165 

Pascal,  amazing  force  of  his 
genius.  III.  441 

Paterculus,     Latin     hiilorian, 
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III.  97.  he  excelled  [in  defcrip- 
tions  and  characters,  ibid, 

Paulus  (Julius  Paulus)  civil 
lawyer,  III.  358 

Pa u LINUS  (Saint)  bilhop of Nola, 
Latin  poet.  III.  22 

Pausias,  of  Sicyon,  painter,    I. 

226 

Pay  of  the  troops  by  fea  and  land 
amongft  the  antients,         I.  328 

Pedianus  (Afconius)  philologer, 
II.  1 70 

Pericles,  Athenian:  care  that 
he  takes  to  cultivate  his  mind 
by  the  ftudy  of  the  fciences,  and 
of  exercifing  himfelf  in  elo- 
quence, III.  224.  he  adorns 
Athens  with  magnificent  build- 
ings, I.  129 

Peripatetics^  feft  of  philofophers, 
followers  of  Ariftotle,  III.  252. 
opinion  of  thofe  philofophers 
concerning   the  fupreme  good. 
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Persius,  Latin  poet.  III.  2 

Per/peSii--ve,  one  of  the  principal 
parts  of  painting,  I.  189 

Petronius,  Latin  poet.      III.  6 

Ph^drus,  Latin  poet,  freedmaa 
of  Auguftus,  II.  356 

Pharos,    ifland   of   Alexandria,  I. 

135 
Phemius,  famous  mufician.  Ho- 
mer's father  in  law,  I.  247 
Phidias,  famous  painter  and  fculp- 
tor,  I.  201.  ingratitude  of  the 
Athenians  to  him,  167.  means 
that  he  employs  to  be  revenged 
on  them  for  it,  ibid,  very  fingu- 
lar  difpute  which  he  was  made 
to  enter  into  after  his  death,  I. 

Philemon,  comic  poet,  preferred 
by  the  Greeks  to  Menander  ia 
his  own  life  time,  \\.  29  c 

Philetes,  of  Cos,  grammarian, 
and  poet,  is  made  praeceptor  to 
Ptolomy  Philadelphus  by  his  fa- 
ther  Ptolomy   Soter,    II.    150, 

300 
Philip 
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Philip,  of  Theflalonica,  poet  and 
author  of  epigrams,  IF.  304 

Philip  of  Acarnania,  pbyfician, 
known  from  the  falutary  draught 
which  he  gave  Alexander,   III. 

418. 

Philo,  famous  architedl,     I.  137 

Philo,  philofopher  and  rhetori- 
cian, III.  251 

Philo,  the  Jew,  Greek  hiftorian, 

III.  59 

Philosophers,  Philofophy.  De- 
finition of  philofophy,  III.  215. 
it  confifis  of  three  parts,  logic, 
ethics,  and  phyfics,  310.  divi- 
iion  of  philofophy  into  two  feds, 
the  Ionic  and  Italic,  218..  Ionic 

■  feft,  ihid.  it  is  divided  into  fe- 
veral  other  fe6ts,  229.  Cyrenaic 
feft,  ibid.  Megarean  feci,  232. 
Elean  and  Eletrian  feds,  233. 
Academic  fefts,  ibid,  the  antient 
academy,  234.  the  middle  aca- 
demy, 246.  and  the  nev/  acade- 
my, 248.  Peripatetic  fed,  252. 
Cynic  fed,  259.  Stoic  fed,  264. 
Italic  fed,  277.  divifion  of  this 
fed  into  four  others,  293.  fed 
of  Heraclitus,  ibid,  fed  of  De- 
mocritus,  295.  Sceptic  or  Pyr- 
rhonic  fed,  298.  Epicurean  fed, 
300.  general  refledion  upon  the 
feds  of  philofophers,  303.  opi- 
nions of  the  antient  phiiofophers 
upon  the   Dialedics   or  Logic, 

■  311.  upon  morality  or  the  Ethics, 
320.  upon  the  fupreme  good  of 
man,  321.  upon  the  virtues  and 
duties  of  life,    341.    upon    the 

'  Metaphyfics,  367.  upon  the  ex- 
iflence  of  the  Divinity,  368. 
upon  the  nature  of  the  Divinity, 
374.  upon  providence  383.  upon 
the  formation  of  the  world,  387. 
/iipon  the  nature  of  the  foul,  396 
upon  the  phyfics,  411 

Philostratus,  philologcr,     II. 

187 

FnoTiAs,  Greek  hiftorian,  III.  79 
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Phrygian y    meafare  in   mufic,    I. 

258 

Phryne,  famous  courtezan  of 
Greece,  I.  173.  impudent  pro- 
pofal  of  Phryne,  176 

Phrynis,  famous  mufician  of  an- 
tiquity, I.  249 

Phyfics  of  the  antients.       III.  41 1 

Pindar,  Greek  Lyric  poet,  II. 
297.  charader  of  his  works,  298 

Pikesy  ofFenfive  arms  ufed  by  the 
antients,  I.  340 

Piraum,  port  of  Athens,       I.  1 29 

Piso  Frugi  (L,  Calpurnius)  re- 
wards the  fervices  of  one  of  his 
fons  with  a  crown  of  gold.  II. 
30.  he  is  ranked  amongft  the 
Latin  hiftorians.  111.  82. 

Places,  Attack  and  defence  of 
places  by  the  antients,     II.  115 

Planets  :  fignification  of  that  word, 
III.  485.  obfervations  upon  the 
planets,  ibid, 

Planudes,  monk  of  Conftanti- 
nople :  his  coUedion  of  epi» 
grams,      ^  II.  304 

Plato,  '  philofopher  of  Athens: 
his  birth,  III.  234.  he  attaches 
himfelf  to  Socrates,  ibid,  he  re- 
tires to  Msegara  to  avoid  the  rage 
of  the  Athenians,  2.35.  he  travels 
into  Egypt,  ibid.  Italy  and  Si- 
cily, ibid,  his  Death,  237.  his 
fyftem  of  dodrine,  236.  what  he 
though ';;  of  the  nature  of  the  Di- 
vinity, zbid.  Plato's  fine  thought 
upon  the  formation  of  the  world, 
394.  fecret  jealoufy  between  Pla- 
to and  Xenophon,  227.  Plato's 
hatred  of  Democritus,  298. 
means  which  he  ufed  to  reform 
his  nephew  Speufippus,  238. 
Plato's  writings  give  him  a 
place  amongft  tiie  grammarians, 
II.  149.   and  rhetoricians,      193 

Plautus,   comic   poet,  II.    310. 

charader  of  his  poetry  and  ftyle, 

311,  bfc. 

Flii^y  the  Elder,  philologer,!!. 

171. 
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171.  abridgement  of  his  life, 
ibid,  fad  accident  by  which  he 
lofes  it,    173.  his  flyle,  174 

Pliny  the  Younger,  Latin 
orator,  III.  159.  his  birch,  160. 
his  education,  ibid,  his  applica- 
tion to  ftudy,  178.  by  what  de- 
grees he  obtains  the  firfl  offices 
in  the  ftate,  161.  important  oc- 
cafions  upon  which  he  difplays 
the  force  of  his  eloquence  and 
indignation  againtl  oppreffors 
of  the  provinces,  163.  he  is  fent 
proconful  into  Pontus  and  Bithy- 
nia,  172.  his  letter  to  Trajan 
concerning  the  Chriflians,  173. 
Trajan's  anfwer  upon  that  head, 

175.  Pliny's   return    to   Rome, 

176.  his  death,  178.  Pliny's 
elleem  for  perfons  of  merit  and 
learning,  181.  his  liberalities, 
185.  his  innocent  pleafures,  i'^g, 
his  ardour  for  reputation  and 
glory,  192.  panegyric  which  he 
pronounced  upon  Trajan,  197. 
Pliny's  ftyle,  207 

Plotius  Gallus  (Lucius)  Latin 
rhetorician,  IL  205. 

Plutarch  of  Chjcronea,  Greek 
hiftorian,  IIL  64.  abridgment 
of  his  life,  ibid,  his  works,     70 

'Pneumatics.  Origin  of  the  air-pump, 
IIL  409 

Fceciky  noix*^>9,  gallery,  or  porch 
of  paintings  at  Athens,  where 
the  Stoics  ufed  toaffemble,  I.  202 

Pcefyy  Poets.  Origin  of  poetry, 
II.  277.  Greek  poets,  280. 
Greek  poets  who  excelled  in  epic 
poetry,  ibid,  tragic  poets,  289. 
comic  poets,  290.  Iambic  poets, 
292.  lyric  poets,  ibid,  elegiac 
poets,  299.  epigrammatic  poets, 
301.  Latin  poets  divided  into 
three  ages,  304.  theantientGreek 
poets  compofed  the  declamation 
or  pronunciation  of  their  pieces 
themfelves.  I.  277 

Pole  MO  N,  philofopher  of  the  an- 
tient  academy.  III.  245 


Poll  10,  Latin  poet,  II.  332 

Pollux  (Julius)  Greek  gramma- 
rian and  philologer,         II.  186 

PoLYBius,  Greek  hiftorian:  his 
birth,  III.  46.  his  great  friend- 
fhip  with  the  fecond  Scipio  Af- 
ricanus,  47.  principal  works 
compofed  by  Polybius,  49,  ^r. 

PoLYBius,  phyfician,  fon  in-law 
and  fucceffor  of  Hippocrates, III. 

418 

PoLYCLETus,  famous  fculptor,  I. 

179 

PoLYGNOTus,  famous  painter,  I. 

202 

PoMPEY.  Defcription  of  him  by 
Paterculus,  III.  103 

PoNPONius,  civilian,        IIL  358 

FosiDOKius,  Stoic  philofopher, 
IIL  272 

PosiDOKius,  aftronomer  and  geo- 
grapher, III.  460 

PosTHUMius,  conful,  to  revenge 
himfelf  of  the  people  of  Pr^enefte, 
exafts  great  expences  for  his  en- 
tertainment from  them,  and 
thereby  infringes  ihe  Julian  law, 

Praxiteles,  famous  fculptor  of 
antiquity,  I-  ^75 

Prayer  of  a  victorious  conful  on  his 

entering  the  capitol  in  triumph, 

II.  35.  prayer  which  Epidetus 

defired    to  make   at  his  death, 

III.  274 

Pripfe6is  of  the  allies,  Roman  offi- 
cers, I.  304 

Primipilusi  dignity  in  the  Roman 
army,  L  315 

Prifoners:  ranfom  of  them  amongil 
the  antients,  II.  17 

Prodicus,  famous  fophift,  U. 
264.  his  declamation  of  fifty- 
drachmas,   265,  his  death,  ibid, 

pROER^sus,  fophift,  to  whom  the 
Romans  ereflcd  a  ftatue,    11.261 

Prcfile^  in  painting,  invention  of 
that  art,  I.  221 

Propertius,  Latin  poet.  If.  356 

Prosper  (St.)  Latin  peet,  IIL  25 
Prota- 
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Protagoras  of  Abdera,   fophift, 

II.  263.  fmgular  law-fuit  be- 
tween Protagoras  and  one  of  his 
difcipies,  ibid,  opinion  of  Pro- 
tagoras concerning  the  Divinity, 

III.  372.  the  Athenians  expel 
him  their  city,  ibid,  and  caufe 
his  works  to  be  burnt,   ^       374. 

pROTOGENEs,  famous  painter,  1. 
225.  manner  of  his  firft  acquain- 
tance with  Apelles,  214.  works 
of  Protogenes,  225 

Prudentius,  a   Chrillian    poet, 

III.  18 

Ptolomy  II.  caufes  the  tower  of 
Pharos  to  be  eredled,         I.  135 

Ptolomy,  celebrated  ailronomer 
and  geographer,  III.  454 

PuBLicius  Certus,  Roman  fena- 

tor,  is  excluded  from  the  con- 

fulfhip  by  Pliny's  remonftrances, 

III.  166. 

Punifiments,  eftablilhed  amongft  the 
troops  of  the  antients,  I.  18,  22 

Pylades  inventor  of  the  art  of 
the  pantomimes,  I.  191 

Pyrgoteles,  famous  fculptor,  I. 

218 

Pyrrho,  philofopher,  chief  of  the 
fed  which  bears  his  name  III. 
298.  his  method  of  philofophi- 
zing,  ibid,  his  indifference,  ibid, 
abominable  maxim  taught  by 
him,  30° 

Pythagoras,  of  Samos,  philo- 
fopher III.  277.  travels  of  Py- 
thagoras, ibid,  he  goes  to  Italy, 
and  fettles  at  Crotona,  where  he 
opens  a  fchoolof  philofophy,278. 
noviciate  of  filence,  which  he 
made  his  difciples  obferve,  279. 
wonderful  change  that  his  doc- 
trines effeded  in  Italy,  and  efpe- 
cially  at  Crotona,  280.  his  death, 
290.  opinions  of  that  philofo- 
pher concerning  the  nature  of 
the  Divinity,  375.  his  fyftem  of 
the  metempfychofis,  and  chime- 
ras which  he  related   on  that 
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head,  283,  l^c,  wonders  attri- 
buted to  Pythagoras,  285 

Pytheas,  famous  aftronomer  and 
geographer,  III.  458 

Pythis,  fculptor,  who  adorned 
the  Maufoleum,  I.  179 

Pyxodorus,  Shepherd,  difcovers 
a  mine  of  marble  near  Ephefus, 

I.  125.  the  Ephelians  decree 
great  honours  to  him,  1 26 

QUdeJior^    Roman    officer ;    his 
functions  in  the  army,  I.  319 
v^intus  Curtius,  Latin  hifto- 
rian,  III.  112 

Quintilian,  Latin  rhetorician, 

II.  227.  his  birth,  ibid,  means 
which  he  ufed  for  acquiring  elo- 
quence ibid,  he  opens  a  fchool  of 
eloquence  at  Rome,  229.  and  at 
the  fame  time  exercifes  the  func- 
tion of  an  advocate,  ibid,  he  ob- 
tains the  emperor's  permiiTion 
for  quitting  thofe  two  employ- 
ments, 230.  he  lofes  one  of  his 
fons,  231.  he  begins  his  Injiitu- 
tiones  Oratorio,  232.  Domitian 
confides  the  education  of  the  two 
princes  his  grand  nephews  to 
him,  ibid,  his  impious  flattery 
of  that  emperor,  ibid,  his  grief 
for  the  lofs  of  his  fecond  fon, 
234.  he  finifhes  his  work,  the 
Injiitutiones  Oratorio,  236.  the 
time  of  his  death  not  known, 
237.  plan  and  charafter  of  Quin* 
tilian's  rhetoric,  240.  method  of 
inftrudting  youth   in   his   time, 

''' 

RAM.     Machine  of  war  ufed 
by  the  antients,  II.  69 

Religion,  Attention  of  the  antients 
in  difcharging  all  the  duties  in 
religion,  J*  35' 

Rhetorician:  the  meaning  of  that 
word,  II.  191.  Greek  rhetori- 
cians, 193.   Latin  rhetoricians, 

2C2 

Rhetoric 
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Rhetoric  infcribed  to  Hei'ennius,  11. 

217 
RrfODOPE,  famous  courtezan,  II. 

295 
Romancssi  bad  taftc  of  ihofe   who 
delight  in  reading  fuch  works, 
III.  64 
Roscius,  famous  comedian,  1.  269. 
the  yearly  amount  of  his  pay,  276 
RusTicus  Arulenus,  Stoic  phi- 
lofopher,  and  Pliny's  mailer,    is 
put  to  death  by  Domitian's  or- 
der. Hi.  160 

s. 

SABINUS  (Fabius)  antient 
civilian,  III.  357 

Sacrobosco,  (John)  famous  af- 
tronomer.  III.  462 

S.'VLLusT,  Latin  hiftorian,  III.  82. 
character  of  his  writings,     ibid. 

Salutation^  or  the  art  of  dancing 
and  gefture,  part  of  the  mufic  of 
the  antients,  I.  271 

Sappho,  of  Mitylene,  firnamed 
the  tenth  Mufe,  U.  29- 

SatellJtes  of  Ja^lter,  III.  483 

Saturn,  pla:  ec.  III.  486 

Saurus,  iculptor,  I.  166.  his 
method  for  affixing  his  name  to 
his^works,  167 

ScALiGER,  illuftrious  critic  of  his 
time,  almofi:  always  odd  and  fin- 
gular  in  his  judgment.  III.  4. 
trick  played  him  by  Muretus  his 
rival  and  competitor,         I.  176 

ScAURus,  (M.J  what  he  did  to 
imortalize  the  glory  of  his  edile- 
{hip,  I.   147,  227 

Sceptics:  fe6l  of  philcfopn.Ts  fo 
called,  _  ^         III.  298 

Sd:vA  centurion.  Extraordinary 
braveiy  of  that  Roman,  reward- 
ed by  Caefar,  IL  32 

Sciences,  See  Jrts.  Superior  fci- 
encej.  III.  213 

SciPio  (Publius)  Charafler  and 
praife  cf  him,  11.  204.  his  inti- 
mate friendihip  with  Polybius, 
III.  47.  portrait  of  Scipio  by 
Paterculus,  III.  10 1 

Vol.  hi. 
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ScoPAS,  architecfl  and  fculptor,  I. 

Sculpture.  Diilcrent  kinds  of  fculp- 
tuie,  I.  155.  famous  ftulptorsbf 
antiquity,  162 

ScYLLis,  fciiiptor,  one  of  the  firlt 
that  ufed  marble,  I.  159 

Sejanus,  favourite  of  Tiberiub, 
HI.  98.  double  portrait  of  Se- 
janus, 99 

Sempronia,  Roman  lady;  de- 
fcription  of  her  by  Salluil,   111. 

Seneca,  Latin  rhetorician,  II. 
218.   and  poet.  III.  2 

Sen/es :  for  what  ufe  the  ferifes  are 
given  us,  HI.  318 

Servius  (Maurus  Honor atus)  phi- 
lologer,  II.  190 

Shaft  of  a  column,  term  of  archi- 
tefture,  I.  120 

Shcnvs.  Immenfe  fums  expended  in 
the  celebr  .tion  ot  them  by  the 
antients,  I.  276 

c^/^//,  galley,  ve/Tel.  Ship-build- 
ing of  i-*he  antients,  II.  I2T.  f^!ip 
of  enormous  magnitude  built  by 
Ptolomy  Piiilopator,  125 

SiDONius  Apollinaris,  bifhop 
of  Clermont,  Latin  poet,  \\\.  27 

Sieges,  method  cf  forming  fieges 
by  the  antients,  II.  41.  Siege  of 
Jerufalem,  115 

Silanio.\s  famous  flatuary,  I.  180 

Silence.  Severe  noviciate  of  filence 
impofed  by  Pythagoras  upon  his 
fcholars,  iil.  27^ 

SiliusItalicus,  Latin  pcet,.IIi. 

8 

SiMONiDEs,  Greek  poet,    II.  296 

Slingt  inilrum.ent  of  war  ufed  by 
the  antients,  I.  341 

Society.  Juftice  and.  faith  to  enga- 
gements, public  and  private, 
the  foundations  of  it,     HI.  345 

Socrates,  applies  at  f:rft  to  fculp- 
ture,  I.  162.  he  indullrioiiuy  ap- 
plies himfelf  to  difcredjt  the 
Ibphifts  in  the  opinion  of  the 
Athenian  youth,       II.  267,  ^c. 

M  m  '  SoLiNus, 


5^4- 

Sol  IN  us  (Caius  Julius  J  philolo- 
ger,  ^  1.  187 

Sophists.  Definition  of  the  fo- 
phifls,  II.  257.  extraordinary 
honours  paid  them  by  all  Greece, 
25 1,  they  do  not  fupport  their 
reputation  long,  265.  what  finally 
diibredits  them,        .  268 

Sophocles,  tragic  poet,    II.  290 

iJosTRATus,  architect,  builds  the 
tower  of  Pharos,  I.  135.  deceit 
which  he  uf^s  for  engrofiing  the 
whole  honour  of  that  work  to 
himfplf,  ibid. 

Scul.  Its  nature,  III.  396.  its  im- 
mortality, 4C0 

SoUier.  Levy  of  foldiers,  I.  305. 
their  pay,  528.  with  what  burden 
they  marched,  353.  employment 
and  exereife*  of  the  foldiers  in 
their'Gamp,  370 

Speech  :  one  of  the  greateft  advan- 
tages of  human  nature,    II.  142 

^PEUsiPPus,  philofopher,  Plato's 
nephew.  III.  238.'  particular 
circumfiance  of  his  life,  ibid. 
his  intimacy  with  Dion,  239. 
he  fucceeds  his  uncle  in  the 
fchool  afrer  his  death,  ibid. 

Sphere:  invention  of  it,      III.  455 

Btagiray  city  of  Macedonia,  Arif- 
totle:*s  country,  deftroyed  by 
Philip,  and  rebuilt  by  Alexan- 
der, III.  256 

Stasjcrates,  propofes  to  Alex- 
ander to  cut  mount  Athos  into 
the  form  of  a  man,  I.  134.    See 

DiNOCRATES. 

Statics :  definition  of  that  fcience, 
III.  452 
.Statius,  Latin  poet.        III.  10 
Stesichorus,  Greek  poet,  II.294 
Stobjeus  (Johannes)  philologer, 
IL  190 
Stoics.  (Sea  of)  III.  264.  ufual  de- 
feft  in  their  writings,  267.  opi- 
nion  of  the   Stoics  concerning 
the  fupreme  good,  331.  their  fyf- 
tem  concerning  the  formation  of 
the  world,  387 
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Strato,  philofopher,  III.  259,, 
his  thoughts  of  the  Divinity,  577 

Suetonius,  Latin  grammarian 
and  hiicorian,  II.  160.   Jll.  113 

SuiDAs,  Greek  grammarian,.  II. 

159 

SuLPiTiA,   Roman  lady,    placed 

in  the  number  of  the  Latin  poets, 

m.  17 

SuLPiTius,  Latin  orvitor,  III.  145 

SuKy  IlL  486^ 

Superiors.  They  ought  to  be  aiTured 

that  they  are  designed    for  their 

inferiors,  and  not  their  inferiors 

for  them.  III.  343 

Snx:ordsy    often  five     and     defenlive 

arms  of  the  antients,  I.  339 

Sympho?iieSi  in   mufic :    the   feveral 

kinds  of  them,  I.  258 

Synesius,    biihop   of  Ptolemais, 

ranked  am.ongfi  the  Greek  poets, 

n.  28S 

Syr  us,  fP.)  Latin  poet,    II.  330 
Sjjletns  of  the  world.  III.  403 


TACITUS,  Latin  hiftorian, 
III.   104.  his  works,    105. 
charafler  of  his  llyle,  log 

TiiJIe  of  defign,  term  of  painting,  L 

188 

Tek/copey  glafs  for    feeing   remote 

objects  :  invention  of  it.  III.  407 

Tefnples,  famous  ones  of  Greece,  r . 

Terence,  Latin  poet,  abridge- 
ment of  his  life,  II.  315.  cha- 
radler  of  his  works,  318.  Mo- 
liere  and  Terence  compared,  36a 

Terpander,  poet  and  mufician, 
I.  248.  II.  283 

Tkales  of  Miletus,  philofopher, 
founder  of  the  Ionic  feft.  III. 
218.  his  travels,  ibid,  his  great, 
progrefs  in  the  fciences  caufes 
him  to  be  placed  in  the  number 
of  feven  lages,  219.  difcovery 
of  Thales  in  aftronomy,  220.  his 
death,  221,  his  thoughts  con- 
cerning thy  Divinity,  374 
Tha- 
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Thales,  Lyric  Doet  and  philofo- 
pher,  II.  294.  ill.  21$ 

Thamyris,  famous  inulician,  who 
was  given  up  to  the  revenge  of 
the  niuies,  I.  247 

Thargelia,  of  Miletus,  courte- 
zan, placed  in  the  number  of  the 
fophilb,  II.  259 

^befty  with  what  feverity  it  was  for- 
bidden -O  the  Roman  foldiers,  I. 

The  MI  SON,  famous  phyfician  of 
antiquity,  !lf.  419 

Themistus,  famous  fophift,  I.  271 

Theodorus,  philofopher  of  the 
Cyrenaic  feft,  ill.  231.  impious 
dodtrine  that  he  taught,  232,  373 

Theodorus,  Athenian,  father  of 
Ifocrates,  III.  128 

Theology y  of  the  antients,  III.  '2^'lo 

Theon,  of  Smyrna,  famous  for 
his  rreatifes  upon  arichmetic  and 
algebra,  III.  448 

Theophrastus,  philofopher, 
Arii^otle's  fucce^Tor,  ill.  257.  his 
difpute  with  an  old  v.'oman  at 
Athens  ill  buying  fomething  of 
her,  258.  wherein  he  made  true 
happinefs  confifl,  ibid,  what  he 
thought  of  the  nature  of  the  Di- 
vinity, 377.  his  death,  258 

Theramenes,  famous  rhetori- 
cian, HI.  128 

Thespis,  Greek  poet,  confidered 
as  theinventor  of  tragedy,  11. 289 

Thessalus,  phyfician,  one  of  the 
fons  of  Hippocrates,       III.  418 

TiiucYDiDESjGreekhifloriap,  his 
birth,  l\.  33.  his  lalte  for  polite 
learning,  31,  32.  he  undertakes 
the  hillory  of  the  Peloponnefian 
war,  34.  he  is  commanc'ed  to  go 
to  the  aid  of  Amphipolis,  ibid. 
the  Athenians  make  it  a  crime 
in  him  to  have  fufTered  that  city 
to  be  taken,  and  banifn  him,  34. 
after  twenty  years  banifliment  he 
returns  to  Athens,  35.  he  works 
upon  his  hillory,  ibid,  his  death, 
ibid.  Thucydides  and  Herodo- 
tus compared,  36 


E    X.  sia 

ThuUy  (ifle  of)  where  there  is  lit- 
tle or  no  night.  III.  471 

TiBULLus,  Latin  poet,     11.3^6. 

TiMANTHEs,  famous  painter  of 
antiquity,  I.  210.  his  painting 
of  the  facrifice  of  Iphigenia, 
ibid,  painting  by  which  he  car- 
ried the  prize  againil  Zeuxis  and 
Parrhafius,  205,  206. 

TjMOQHARis,  aftronomer  of  an- 
tiquity, III.  461 

Ti  MOT  HE  us,  famous  fculptor  of 
antiquity,  I.  178 

Ti.MOTiJEUs,  poet  and  mufician, 
I.  250,  his  alteration  of  theCi- 
thara,  251' 

TisiAs,  Greek  rhetorician  and 
fophiil,  IL  263 

Titus  Livy,  Latin  hiilorian, 
III.  86.  character  of  his  works, 

89 

Totnosy  city  of  Europe,  upon  the 
coall  of  the  Euxine  fea ;  place  to 
which   Ovid  was  baniihed,  II. 

ToRRicELLi,  mathematician.  III. 

408 

Tcrtoi/e,  machine  of  war  ufcd  by 
the  antients,  II.  46 

To'-wers  mo'veable,  ufed  by  the  an- 
tients in  Sieges,  II.  80 

TouRKEFORT,  famous  botanift, 
IIL  432 

Tragedy.  Poets  that  diftinguifhed 
themfelves  in  tragedy,     II.  289 

Tr  A  J  A  N .  Decree  of  that  emperor 
in  refpefl  to  pleaders.  III.  162. 
his  anfwer  to  a  letter  of  Pliny's 
concerning  the  Chriftians,  175. 
Trajan's  panegyric  by  Pliny  the 
Younger,  i^c.  197.  Trajan's  Co- 
lumn, 1.  117 

Trebonian,  famous  civilian.  III, 

359 
Triianph.  Defcription  of  a  Roman 

triumph,  II.  -i^-^ 

Trocus  Pompeius,  Latin  hillo- 

rian.  III.  1 14. 

Trophies y    ere<^ed   by   the  antients 

after  a  vidory,     '  11-33 

Trues 
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*^lrue,  in  painting,  wherein  it  con- 
fills,  _     I.  193 

TuRENNE  (Marfhal)  his  equity 
and  piety.  III.  71 

Tu/caity    order  of  archite£lure,    I. 

Tycho  Br^he,  famous  modern 
aftronomer.  III.  464 

Tyrannion,  Greek  grammari- 
an, II.  153.  his  care  in  colled- 
books,  154.  Cicero's  elleem  for 
him,  ibid- 

Tyrannion,  Greek  grammarian, 
difciple  of  the  former,     II.  156 

Tyrt^eus,  Greek  poet,  II.  283. 
charafter  of  his  poetry,         ibid, 

TzETZEs,  Greek  grammarian,  II. 

159 
V.  U. 

VA  R  R  O,  (M.  Tiuntlus)  phi- 
lologer,  II.  169 

Vesal,  Flemifh  phyfician,  is  the 
iirft  that  fet  anatomy  in  a  clear 
light.  III.  436 

Vesputius,  (Jjnericus)  continues 
the  Difcoveries  of  Columbus, 
and  give  his  name  to  the  jfiew 
world,  III.  480 

YiRGiL,  Latin  poet :  his  birth,  11. 
332.- his  works,  333.  he  intro- 
duces Horace  to  Mscenas,  345. 
his  death,  337.  Qnintilian's  dif- 
tindion  between  Virgil  and  Ho- 
mer, 282 

ViRGiNius  RuFTJs,  Pliny  the 
Younger's  guardian.       III.  160 

Virtue,  Fine  maxims  of  virtue, 
III.  347 

ViTRuvius,  archited:,         I.  112 

Ulpjan,  civilian.  III.  357 

Voyages,  of  PerU;  and  into  the  North, 
undertaken  by  order  of  Lewis 
XV.  III.  +81 

W. 

WAR.  Undertaking  and  de- 
claration of  war  by  the  an- 
tients,  I.  290.  Preparations  of 
war,  3 1 9 


E    X. 

U^ater  Colours :  how  ufed  in  paint- 
ing, I.  198 

Wicked  Man.  Ccntrafl  between  a 
wicked  man  in  the  molt  fplcndid 
condition,  and  a  good  man  un- 
der the  greaLeic  misfortunes.  III. 

349 
Will.     Cuftom  of  the  Roman  lol- 
diers  to  make   their  wills  before 
a  battle,  II.  18 

World.  Formation  of  the  world, 
III.  387.  fydemof  the  Stoics  andj 
Epicureans  concerning  the  for-i 
mation  of  the  world,  ibid,  \£c. 
Plato's  fine  thought  upon  the] 
fame  fubjed,  394.  difcovery  of 
the  new  world,  480 

Wrimg.  Its  utility,  II*  HSj 

X. 

X  EN  OCR  ATE  S,  philofo- 
pher.  III.  239.  his  charader, 
240.  his  difintereflednefs,  241. 
his  poverty,  242.  his  thoughts 
concerning  the  nature  of  the  di-  : 
viniiy,  377,  his  death,  244 

Xenophanes,  philofopher,  hi^ 
thoughts  concerning  the  nature 
of  the  divinity.  III.  376 

XiPHiLiNus,  patriarch  of  Con- 
ftantinople,  epitomizer  of  Dion 
Caffius,  III.  77 

Xenophon,  hiftorian  and  philofo- 
pher, III.  43,  44.  his  birth,  ibid. 
he  retires  to  Corinth,  226.  he 
dies  there,  ibid,  v.'orks  of  Xeno- 
phon, 44.  charader  of  his  Hylc, 

ibid, 
Z. 

ZENO,  philofopher,  founder, 
of  the  Stoic  fed.  III.  264.  his 
opinions  concerning  logic,  313. 
his  theology,  377.  his  death,  265 
Zenodotus,  of  Ephefus,    Greek 
grammarian,  II.  150 

Z  E  u  X I  s ,  famous  p  ainter  of  an  ti- 
quity,  I.  203 

ZoziMus,  Greek hiftorian,  IIL79 
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